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PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION. 


The Second Edition of this work had been thoroughly revised by the author, with the assistance 
of the highest and most recent authorities. Any further revision by the same hand was rendered 
impossible by Mr. Sidney’s lamented decease, and a careful examination has not shown any 
further alteration to be desirable. The matter for which Mr. Sidney is responsible remains, 
therefore, as it last left his own hands, in the present edition. 

From numerous applications, however, it did appear to be desirable to add to the work 
more matter in the shape of Veterinary Information than had been given in the earlier editions. 
In supplying this want the Publishers have been fortunate enough to secure professional aid 
from one whose position at the head of his profession is unquc.stioncd. The chapters by 
Mr. George Fleming on this division of the subject, and the plates and other illustrations by 
which they arc accompanied, arc accordingly the chief distinguishing features of the present 
edition. 
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The Book of the Horse. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

CNGLAND — in which geographical expression Ireland, Wales, and Scotland are, also, 
^ of course, included — is the breeding-ground, the original home, of the best horses in the 
world. Englishmen invented, if one may be permitted to use so mechanical a term, the thorough- 
bred horse, which combines with marvellously increased size, speed, and power, all the fire, 
courage, and quality of his Oriental ancestors — the Barb and the Arab. The English 
thorough-bred is universally recognised as the sole source of improvement for every variety of 
the horse tribe in Europe and America, save those used in the dull useful labour of heavy 
draught ; and even the British draught-horse has been brought to perfection by the application 
of principles which were first employed, although recently neglected, in the breeding of the 
incomparable race-horse. 

At the present moment there is in Continental Europe scarcely a State in which the 
character of the riding and light harness horse has not been materially ameliorated by crosses 
of English blood. The importations by private breeders and by the governing managers of 
Royal and National studs, which commenced soon after the close of the great war in 1815, 
have been carried on ever since with annually increasing care and vigour. The first experiments 
with English blood-sires were made, towards the middle of the eighteenth century, in those ancient 
breeding-grounds of mediaeval war-horses, Mecklenburg and Hanover. In the long peace which 
followed Waterloo, the merits of the thorough-bred sire conquered the prejudices of nations 
inclined to detest everything English ; and now in the State studs of France, of the several 
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kingdoms and principalities which form the northern portion of the German Empire, in the German 
dominions of the Austrian Kaiser, as well as in his horse-loving kingdom of Hungary, in the 
newly-formed Royalty of united Italy, and under the Czar of all the Russias, the English blood- 
horse holds the first place. It may safely be assumed that at the great Continental reviews — 
where emperors and kings, reigning dukes and famous military commanders, appear on horse- 
back surrounded by their brilliant staffs — nine-tenths of the chargers ridden by the more dis- 
tinguished personages have been bred in England, or are the immediate produce of English sires. 

All the best horses in the United States are directly descended from English thorough-breds, 
with a slight intermixture of Barbs or Arabs. Experts belonging to the great Anglo-Saxon repub- 
lic trace back the pedigrees of their best trotters — the speciality of American horse-breeding — to 
Messenger, an imported blood sire, the son of grey Mambrino, who was bred by Lord Grosvenor, 
and painted by the celebrated George Stubbs, about 1774.* 

It has been reserved for our colonists in South Africa and Australia to prove that the 
English blood-horse, unpampered, and trained for the purpose, while far exceeding the Arab 
in size and general utility, can equal him in endurance and the power of completing great 
distances in journeys extending over many successive days. 

‘‘The reason why” of the extraordinary success of the English as breeders, as originators, 
almost manufacturers, of a new tribe of blood-horses, is to be found not only in a favourable 
soil and climate, but in the general partiality of the English people for a country life, and 
their universal passion for everything connected with horses. 

In no other civilised country are so many men, women, and children, in proportion to its 
population, to be found fond of riding and driving. Our equestrians are not confined to a 
privileged class, a military caste, or a select few of the upper ten thousand votaries of fashion ; 
riding and driving are essentially English national amusements. In making this wide assertion 
no comparison is intended to be made with the nomadic inhabitants of countries where a 
horse is as much a necessary of life as a pair of stilts in the French Landes or a pair of 
snow-shoes for winter use in the Canadian backwoods ; nor, again, with the inhabitants of the great 
cattle-feeding plains of South America — where the men are true Centaurs, and where a mere child 
may be seen mounted, driving cattle, carrying an infant before him on the pommel of the 
saddle as he gallops over the smooth, stoneless pampas — nor, lastly, with the semi-oriental families 
of herdsmen on the rolling pastures of Poland and Hungary, the nurseries of the world-famous 
Polish lancers and Hungarian hussars. 

Still less is it my intention to assume that first-class horsemen or first-class coachmen are 
only to be found in England. That was the vulgar error of a departed generation, which 
rarely travelled, and knew no language but its own, with which every foreigner was a French- 
man, and which took its idea of a Johnny Crapaud from the caricatures of Gilray and Rowlandson. 

In the Crimea our men learned to respect the Chasseurs d’Afrique, who charged the Russian 
batteries at Balaclava to save their English allies. The deeds of the German cavalry are still 
green in our memories. For my own part, I have seen Russians and Austrians, Hanoverians 
and Hungarians, ride across a stiff summer-baked country in a style and with a determination 
that would not have disgraced the best of our own officers at the Windsor or Rugby military 
steeple-chases. And it must be remembered that these gentlemen have not, as we have in 
our hunting-fields, a training ground perpetually open to them from their earliest years. 


• A portrait of Mambrino, from Stubbs’ painting in the possession of the Duke of Westminster, by his Grace’s permission, 
is one of the coloured il lustrations of this work. 
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Again, English coachmen are very good at their business — neat, firm, quick, impassive, un- 
demonstrative, and decided — quite characteristic of their nation. But the essence of good 
coachmanship is to drive with safety and dispatch over difficult country. ■ Russians, Austrians. 
Hungarians, and North Germans can boast of a wonderful class of Jehus in their own style; 
while on the other side of the Atlantic, the drivers of tandems and six-horse teams, over 
half-made roads in California, have astonished our best whips by their daring and their pace. 

It is the universality of the passion for horses and horse exercise in every form that is 
so remarkable a feature in English social life, and in such strong contrast to Continental 
usages, where the horse, if not earning money or employed for military purposes, is considered 
rather as a fashionable ornament, an opportunity of displaying wealth, than as an instru- 
ment for obtaining healthful exercise. 

Even M. Taine, in his “Essays on England,” the best and fairest that ever have been 
written by any foreigner, who thoroughly admires our horse-loving taste, and attributes to 
it all sorts of virtues we never claimed for it, such as the vigorous character of our idle 
classes, the chastity of our rich and handsome wives — even he cannot understand how a 
stout, middle-aged materfamilias can exhibit herself in the unbecoming costume of an 
Amazone ; for he cannot help looking on horse exercise as a dramatic performance, reserved 
for strong men and elegant women. “ Vers deux heures la grande allce est un manage ; 
il y a dix fois plus d’hommes i cheval ct vingt fois plus d’amazones qu’au Bois de Boulogne 
dans les grands jours ; de toutes petites filles, des gardens de huit ans sont i c6td de leurs 
pires, sur leurs ponies ; j’ai vu trotter des matrones larges et dignes. C’est la un de leurs 
luxes ; par excmple, dans une famille de trois personnes k qui je viens de faire visite il y a 
troi? chevaux. La m^re et la fille viennent tous les jours galoper au pare, souvent m^me 
elles font leurs visites k cheval; elles ^conomisent sur d'autres points, sur le th^dtre, par 
exemple. Ce grand mouvement paratt indispensable k la santd Les jeunes filles, les dames 
viennent ici m£me par la pluie.”* 

The essential difference between foreign and English notions of family horsemanship will 
be found in a comparison of the group engaged in an afternoon canter that heads this introductory 
matter, and the picture of a French gentleman out for a country ride, copied from a standard 
French book by Count de Lastic St. Jal, a superior officer of the late Imperial haras or 
breeding-studs. 

The first idea of a successful Englishman is either to mount on horseback, to give his 
wife a carriage, or to do both. It is not only the young, the strong, the members of noble 
families and ornaments of fashionable society, the officers of cavalry regiments, or the sons 
of millionaires, financiers, and bankers, who are to be found in the Row. There you may 
see aged judges and solemn bishops, with their daughters ; bankers on priceless cobs, suc- 
cessful engineers, hard-worked Queen’s Counsel, topping tradesmen, dashing stock-jobbers, 
corn merchants from Mark Lane, indigo brokers from Mincing Lane, and representatives of 
every class that can afford an hour’s leisure and the ownership of at least one horse. In the 

• ** About two o’clock the broad ride is like a school of horsemanship. There are ten times as many men, and twenty 
times as many women, on horseback, as in the Bois de Boulogne on great days ; very little girls, boys not more than eight 
years old, ride their ponies alongside their fathers ; and I have even seen stout, imposing matrons trotting along. Riding is 
one of the luxuries of the English : for instance, a family of ray acquaintance, consisting of a father, mother, and daughter, 
keep three horses. The mother and daughter ride in the park daily, and often make visits on horseback. To afford this expenae 
they economise on other amusements, such as the theatre. This active exercise seems essential to their health. Even in 

rainy weather you may meet both young an<f married ladies riding in the park.** 
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early morning children, professional men, and government officials, at mid-day ladies, form 
the majority of the civilian cavalry. In a, word, horses for one use or another, quite apart 
from fashion, form an important part of the life of every well-to-do English family, and are 
often considered essential as the means of obtaining health and exercise, or superintending a 
rapidly-extending business by those who arc by no means rich. 

The nouveau riche wishes to have his stud and appointments perfect and complete ; to 
a man of narrow means it is an object to maintain his stable and coach-house at the 
least possible expense. Both need ample, plain, practical advice and information. It is for 
these — an annually increasing number of my countrymen . and countrywomen, who wish to 
ride or to drive, or to be driven — that this work, long in preparation, has been written, with 
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the assistance of very famous performers in the field and on the road — horsemen, coachmen, 
and breeders of the best class of horse.s — to whom every description of horse life is as “ familiar 
in their mouths as household words.” 

With this end in view I have endeavoured to begin at the beginning, to take nothing for 
granted, but teach the ABC of every subject within my programme. 

I shall have something — though not very much — to say to the fortunate ones who had 
the stable-door and the school-room door opened to them at the same moment ; who have grown 
from infancy to boyhood, and from boyhood to manhood, with the choice of riding-horses 
of every degree of size and training, from the family pony to the thorough-bred hunter or 
park hack, with the services and instruction of grey - headed huntsmen, or Yorkshire- 
bred stud-grooms ; who commenced their studies of the mysteries of the whip and rein 
under some veteran family coachman, and who have graduated in all the stages of driving 
lore, advancing from the pony-cart to the mail-phaeton and tandem^ or even culminating 
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in the lately revived glories of the four-horse drag. But I write more especially for the 
information of a different and more numerous class, those to whom town pufi^uits have 
brought fortune, with leisure and desire to enjoy, and allow their families to enjoy, the plea- 
sures, the exercise, the healthy excitement, which horses and carriages, riding, driving, and 
hunting, so eminently afford. 

It is quite true that no book can without practice teach the reader how to ride or drive, 
how to choose or breed horses, how they should be fed, trained, and treated in the stable, 
or how to buy carriages, saddlery, or harness. Practical arts can only be learned by 
practical experience. Nevertheless, books on fishing, poultry, gardening, and cookery, which 
record the collected experience of many fishermen, poultry-keepers, gardeners, and cooks — if the 
writers understand their subjects, and take the trouble to give minute details — are found to be 
of great value to ladies and gentlemen who desire to be not entirely dependent on their own 
tradesmen and servants; and who prefer, where they can, to master a principle instead of 
accepting a rule of thumb. 

I have devoted the greater part of my work to the severely practical. The reader will 
in the following pages be treated as if he or she had everything to learn.* 

• With respect to the qualifications I possess for my self-imposed task of collecting into one work infonnation on those 
practical subjects connected with horse management, now only to be found, if found at all, in many volumes, I must say 
something, even at the risk of appearing somewhat egotistical. 

From my childhood I have been passionately fond of horses, and can scarcely remember when I could not ride. In 
1846 I wrote ** Railways and Agriculture,” at the suggestion of the late Earl of Yarborough, which he presented to his friends 
at the York Meeting, the year he was President of the Royal Agricultural Society, in which my first hunting sketches (of the 
Brocklcsby Hounds and the scarlet coated Wold farmers) appeared. In consequence of these sketches I became the hunting 
correspondent of the Illustrated London Neios, By Lord Yarborough I was introduced to my ever afterwards kind friend the 
late Captain Percy Williams, the Master, for nineteen years, of the famous Rufford Hounds. 

In 1850, being one of Her Majesty's Assistant Commissioners for the great International Exhibition, I was able, by the 
kindness of divers county gentlemen, farmers, and horse-dealers — desirous of paying a compliment to my official position, helped 
also by introduction from Brocklesby Park and Rufford Kennels — to hunt my way from Bramham Moor, in Yorkshire, to the 
Four Boroughs, in Cornwall, and saw more or less sport with twelve celebrated packs of foxhounds, besides harriers. 

In 1858, at the special request of Messrs. Richard and Edmund Tattersall, I became Treasurer and Secretary to the 
Rarcy Horse-Taming Subscription, and edited the illustrated edition of Rarcy's Art of Horse-Taming,” which has long been 
out of print. 

In i860 I assisted in establishing the Agricultural Hall Company at Islington. 

In 1864, with the permission of my directors, I arranged and managed the horse show at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, on a plan which has since been followed by the managers of the Dublin, Birmingham, and other horse shows of minor 
importance —that is to say, the horses, instead of Ixiing simply led round the ring for exhibition in bridles or halters, as at th€ 
shows of the Royal Agricultural Society up to that date, were ridden, driven in harness, and leaped. The experience of fifteen 
years has proved that this system gives satisfaction to exhibitors and intending purchasers, as well as to the public. 

It if scarcely necessary to stale that my position as the Secretary and Manager of the Agricultural Hall Herse Show has 
largely increased my circle of acquaintances of all ranks interested as breeders, owners, and judges of horses. I have not 
failed to avail myself of the information within my reach. Several judges and exhibitors of high reputation as masters of 
hounds and as breeders of horses have kindly afforded me their assistance and advice in making this at onor a handbook 
and an cncyclopjedia of reference for horse-owners cf every degree- 
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ORIENTAL BLOOD-HORSES : ARABS, BARBS, PERSIANS, DONGOLAS, TURCOMANS. 

M-amng of ‘‘Quality** and “Thorough-bred” — The Reality of Equine Aristocracy — Advantages of a Cross of Blood— The 
English Blood-horse a modern Creation — Assyrian Bas-reliefs represent the Blood-horse — Arabs of Reality and of Poetry — 
Sidonia’s Arab — The Poet Rogers — George Borrow — Turkish Horses Imported after Crimean War — Captain Morant's Little 
Turkish Hunter — Turkish Arabs of the Last Century — Omar Pacha*s Arab in Northamptonshire of no value as a Sire 
— Parker Gillmore's Description of Barbs — The Shah*s Persian Horses — The “ Flying Childe*s “ Grey Arabian Hunter- 
Purchases during Crimean War— Anazeh Tribe — Anazeh Stallion — Turcoman Horses — Bedouin Horse-dealing — Wahabee 
Horses, Pure Nejed Breed, GiflTard Palgrave’s Description of — Pasha Baker*s Turcoman Horse — Cossacks — Arabs bred in 
Galicia — The Dongola Horse, Bruce’s Travels — Mr. Knight’s Experiment on Exmoor with Dongolas — Objections to Arabs 
by a Breeder — Spanish and Arab Crosses — Account of 'I'wo Choice Arabs ; bad Hacks, no Hunters, no Racers — The 
Cross of English Blood-horses with Spanish Marcs — Result of Cross of Spanish Marcs with a Son of Sheet-Anchor 
—Continental Arab Studs. 

In the following pages the terms thorough-bred ” and ‘‘quality” will frequently be used. It 
may be as well to explain their meaning, for the benefit of readers who are not familiar with the. 
early history of the horse. 

“Thorough-bred” means that a horse’s pedigree can be traced for generations from sires and 
mares of English pure blood, or from Barbs, Arabs, or Persians, recorded in the English “Stud 
Book.” 

The blood-horse, whether English or Oriental, is the natural aristocrat of the equine race 
He possesses physical qualities in bone, in muscle, and in skin, which no mode of selection, no 
advantage of soil and climate, have produced out of cart-horse breeds within historical times. 
Climate and soil may raise or reduce the size of a tribe of horses, accident may create and per- 
petuate singularities of colour or form ; but the signs of blood can only be produced by the 
prepotent power of crosses of blood-horses or marcs ; for all practical purposes the interesting 
speculations of naturalists on the origin of the horse arc useless, their conclusions are in defiance 
of all historical evidence. 

Aristocrat, in all the countries of Continental Europe where pedigrees are preserved and 
valued, is expressed by a term implying well-born, such as the blue blood {sangre asul) of 
Spain, g/iaalzg^^r of Germany, noble of France under her kings. 

In England, where more than in any other country attention has been paid to the pedigrees 
of horses, of hounds, of cattle, of sheep, of pigs, and for many years past even of the best strains 
of poultry and pigeons, the pedigrees of the human aristocracy have, curiously enough, never been 
treated as of pre-eminent importance. This is proved by the fact that our language has no 
synonym for the word mesalliance, which in French means the alliance of a noble with peasant 
or shop-keeping, or even legal blood. Before the great French Revolution, memoir writers 
distinguished between recent creations as “ Nobility of the Sword ” or “ Nobility of the Robe ”* 

• The friends of Alexis de Tocqueville considered that he had degraded his family by becoming a barristeiw ' ‘ A man of 

the robe 1 Your ancestors have always been men of the sworcU”— JVJwroit# Senior^ s Jielbnectipnt. 
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— that is of the law — a distinction utterly unknown in England, where military, naval, and legal 
eminence and fortunate marriages, have created our greatest houses. As a matter of fact, the 
aristocracy of men is much more a matter of education, and position, maintained through two or 
three generations, than of pedigree. It would be impossible in a mixed assembly of well-to-do 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, for instance, at a Buckingham Palace ball or an Oxford 
convocation, to pick out the representatives of the most ancient families by their personal 
appearance, or to distinguish them from others who had enjoyed for only one generation 
the advantages of education, freedom from petty cares, and good society. Indeed, it has 
been argued, with a considerable show of reason, that our aristocracy includes so many beautiful 
women and handsome manly men, because our nobility have been in the habit of selecting their 
wives without regard to pedigree. 

With horses it is quite different. It will take many generations to get rid of one cart-horse 



HUNTINt; THE LION. (FROM AN ASSYRIAN SCULPTURE.) 


cross ; the stain will suddenly reappear after many years, in the most unexpected manner. The 
produce of a sire and mare, both apparently of the purest blood, will show some sign of a remote 
ignoble alliance, in a vulgar head, coarse mane and tail, or shaggy fetlocks. 

'' Quality ” means evidence of blood, in the form and expression of the head, the symmetry 
of the limbs, and the velvet-like softness of the skin. 

The advantages of a large admixture of blood are not merely picturesque. Blood implies 
superior wind, energy, endurance, and muscular power, bones of more ivory-like texture, and tougher 
tendons and sinews. Our English blood-horse is, in the historical sense, a modern creation, not two 
hundred years old. His ancestors came from Africa and Asia. The most ancient historical blood- 
horses were Egyptian. The Assyrian bas-reliefs preserved in the British Museum, and copied in 
Layard’s great work, present faithful delineations of the Oriental blood-horse, harnessed to 
chariots, in war and in the chase, and carrying spear-bearing horsemen on their conquests some 
thousands of years ago. Egyptian bas-reliefs still more ancient than the Assyrian are in exist- 
ence ; but in them the horse is depicted in a conventional manner, and not with the life-like 
fidelity which distinguishes the \vork of the Assyrian sculptors. Still, they are sufficiently 
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accurate to show that the Egyptian was a blood-horse. An ancient Persian monument shows 
a cart-horse very distinctly. 

For all ordinary purposes, the English thorough-bred is more useful in this countiy than his 
progenitors, Barbs and Arabs, and as a rule less expensive ; that is to say, an English thorough- 
bred horse or mare, under 15 hands high, equal to carrying eleven or twelve stone as a hack, 
may be purchased for less money than an Arab of the same strength and quality in India, 
Egypt, or Persia, 

The Arabs of reality, as distinguished from the Arabs of poetry and romance, although very 
picturesque, admirable for their fire and endurance, and perfect as the war-horses of single 
combat, do not by any means realise the descriptions of famous novelists. No Arab has ever 
won a steeplechase in this country like that over the vale of Aylesbury, so picturesquely de- 
scribed by the author of Conitigsby (who had travelled in Arab lands) ;* and only one thorough- 
bred Arab hunter, of which an authentic account will presently be given, has made notch'' 
in the annals of Leicestershire. Certainly one would be very much astonished to hear of any 
county gentleman, like the hero of a popular lady novelist, who rode his “black Arab'* over 
park palings, with a little girl on the pommel before him, fdr no other reason than to find a 
short cut home. 

Samuel Rogers, banker and poet, would not allow that Job's description of the horse was 
poetry at all. He could not understand — 

“Hast thou given the horse strength.^ hast thou clothed his neck with thunder? . . . 

The glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, and rcjoiccth in his strength : 
he goeth on to meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted ; neither turneth 
he back from the sword. The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear and the shield. 
He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage. . . . He saith among the trumpets, 

Ha, ha ! ” 

But Samuel Rogers was no horseman. That he did not care to talk about horses is proved 
by his own .story of the groom who gave him notice to quit “ because he was such dull company 
in the tilbury." 

“Who," says George Borrow — the inspirer of esteem in the Spanish gipsies by his horseman- 
ship — “ that has ever seen a blood stallion excited by the din of a fair or a battle, and heard him 
so distinctly neigh, ‘Ha, ha!' can doubt that the author of Job painted an Oriental war«horsc 
from life ? " 

The popular notions of the Arab, amongst those that know nothing about horses, are 
chiefly derived from the poetical descriptions of the Arabs themselves, who, full of Oriental 
exaggeration, describe the animal exactly fitted for their purposes (single combat and parade) 
and from pictures. One of the most popular, which has been repeated a hundred times, in 

• ** * I long to see your mare again ; she seemed to me so beautiful,* said Coningsby. 

** ‘ She is not only of pure race, but of the highest and rarest breed in Arabia. Her name is The Daughter of the Star.* 
She is a foal of the famous mare which belonged to the Prince of the Wahabecs, to possess which was one of the principal 
causes of war between that tril>c and the Pacha of Kgypt, who gave her to me.* ** 

She is then descril^ed with “legs like an antelope and little ears,*' points which no British horseman would approve. In 
the steeplechase that followed there were fifteen starters ; in the first two miles several remarkably stiff fences. “ They 
arrived at the brook — seventeen feet of water, between high strong banks.'* A masked battery of grape could not have achieved 
more terrible execution. A high and strong gate came next ; the distance was above four miles. There were thirty leaps 
done under fifteen minutes; and the Daughter of the Star won “pulling double.*' After reading this performance an old 
Steeplechaser observed “that the field must have been very bad to be settled by seventeen feet of water, wUh sound banks;** 
but his rcarling had been confined to the Racing and SUfflechast Calendar. 
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chea;« forms, since it was first engraved in i8io for Lawrence’s History of the Horse,” is 
the beautiful grey stallion, called '‘The Wellesley Arabian,” painted by Marshall — a horse 
which according to the high authority of the author and editor of the “ Stujd Book ” was not 
an Arab at all, but some Persian cross, and “ very like an English hunter.” 

After the Crimean war a great many Oriental horses, or rather ponies, were brought 
home by our officers. These Turkish ponies had endurance and fair pace — they would canter 
all day. Captain Morant, Master of the New Forest Hounds, had, in 1865, a little chestnut 
Turk, that had won him several races in the Crimea, and proved a very good hunter in the 
New Forest country ; but a celebrated breeder of ponies, to whom I offered him as a stallion, 
would have nothing to say to him, because he was deficient in the points most needed in a 
sire of hacks. The majority of the Crimean ponies were very bad hacks, and seldom fetched 
more than at the hammer; there is, however, reason to believe that the Turkish horses 

imported into this country between 1616 and 1700 were animals of a very superior class. 
During that time the Padishah was the acknowledged Sultan of the Mahomedans in Africa 
and Arabia; he twice besieged Vienna — the second time in 1686 — and received, as "Protector 
of the Faith,” tribute in horses of the choicest breeds, from the deserts of Arabia, where 
the Wahabees still and for a long time past, have defied the power of the Europeanised Sultan. 

One of the most celebrated of the Crimean importations was Omar Pacha, a bay horse, 
belonging to the Turkish general of that name. This horse was said to have been ridden by 
the messenger that brought the news of the repulse of the Russians from Silistria to Varna, 
a distance of ninety miles, without drawing rein. The messenger died, but the horse was 
none the worse for the journey. He was presented by Omar Pacha to General Sir Richard 
Airey, who sold him to Earl Spencer. After standing some time at Althorpe as a stallion, 
he was given by his lordship to Mr. J. Noble Beasley, of Pitsford House, who is a breeder of 
the best class of hunters. He writes that "many Indian officers on seeing Omar Pacha (he 
stood over i $ hands high) declared that he was not an Arab at all, but a ‘ Waler ’ (an Australian 
horse). He had very superior action, was strong for his size, heavy in his crest, with fine 
shoulders, and good fore-legs. His stock are sound and enduring, but have never proved 
valuable as either hunters, hacks, or harness-horses.” 

The story of Omar Pacha’s ride from Silistria to Varna may be quite true ; it is a feat 
that has been equalled and exceeded by many English blood-horses. 

The Barb, which has had more to do with our English thorough-bred than the Arab, 
although not so handsome, being frequently goose-rumped, is often a very good hack. The best 
I ever saw of this sort were two bay horses, a little under 15 hands, which the Duke of Beaufort 
imported after his visit to Gibraltar. He ran them at Goodwood, and they were nowhere ; 
they then became the favourite hacks of the duchess. Her Grace exhibited them at the 
Agricultural Hall in 1864. They were so like English thorough-breds that only a judge of 
horses would have marked them as foreign bred. 

Captain Parker Gillmore, writing in Land and Water under the name of " Ubique,” traces 
the merit of the American trotters to Barb blood. He says : " During an experience in the East 
that extended over three years, where I saw every variety of Arab, from the pure bred Nejed 
to the Persian, I never knew one that was a good trotter, or gifted with knee-action. Their 
paces are principally walking, galloping, and cantering; their movements being too close to 
the ground to excel in the trot. 

"The districts where the high-caste Arab is reared is undulating, sandy, and sparsely 
covered with vegetation ; there the colt and mare can without danger lay well down to gallop. 
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'‘But Barbary is rough, rocky, and mountainous, intersected with ravines, and in many 
portions thickly covered with shrubs. On such ground it would be impossible for a horse to 
gallop with safety; at any great pace he would be sure to come to grief. To avoid this he 
trots, keeping his legs well under him, able to turn on one side or the other with great facility. 
The nature of the ground causes him to raise his feet high at each step. Thus the different 
action of horses of Barbary and Arabia may be accounted for, assuming that they have a 
common origin.” 

In a review of the French army by the late Emperor of the French, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
soon after he assumed the imperial crown, the field officers of infantry regiments which had 
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recently served in Africa were most of them mounted on Barb ponies, many of them not more 
than 13 hands high, with nothing to attract admiration except their astonishing manes 
and tails, some of which actually swept the ground. I found in M. Fould and other French gentle- 
men engaged in breeding-race-horses quite as great a dislike to the Arab cross as prevails amongst 
the English. 

The Shah of Persia, when visiting England, brought with him two Persian horses, which, by 
the kindness of Colonel Maude, the Crown Equerry, I had an opportunity of closely examining. 

, The Shah’s favourite riding horse was a dark chestnut stallion, about 14 hands high, on 
short legs, well crested, very powerful, and with the peculiar picturesque style of tail of the 
Arab, but in other respects not to be distinguished from an English thorough-bred ; his head, 
although very blood-like, not having the Arab character-,the wide flat forehead and com- 
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paratively small muzzle. The other, which was “The Shah’s war-horse,” was a stallion, 
about 15 hands 1 inch high, grey, or rather with a white body and flea-bitten neck, and a 
head of the true Arabian character, powerful limbs, showing work about the hocks, and a 
flag magnificently carried. The chestnut might have been a valuable sire for breeding ponies ; 
neither had good action, or any action at all according to our sense of the term. They were 
supposed to be each worth ;£'i,ooo, or nearly four times the value of a blood English hack of 
the same quality and superior action. 

Major Thomas Francis, who was formerly at the head of the Remount Department at 
Bombay, writes in reference to the very common-looking (Arab "i) animal which is engraved 
on the previous page, from an original picture in my possession by Zeitter, a German artist. 
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who lived some time in British India: “The horse in your picture (of a Belooch chief) is a 
Persian with a lot of good Arab blood in him. The Persian is the best animal to be pur- 
chased in Bombay as a hack and carriage-horse. The Government used to buy as many as 
they could get, at 550 rupees each (;^S5), at Bombay, to mount the dragoons and artillery. 
They are from 14 hands 2 inches to 15 hands 2 inches high, and better roadsters and chargers, 
and stronger, than the ordinary run of Arabs. The best bred Arabs seldom exceed 14 hands 
2 inches, and arc more frequently under that height, although I have known a few to reach 
IS hands i inch. A well-bred, well-shaped Arab was worth £2<Xt in my time, and I believe 
they are now dearer. No breed of horses has such a hardy constitution as the Arab, and 
stands the alternations of temperature, heat, and rain so well ; but the Persian is nearly as 
hardy, and a far pleasanter hack to ride.” 
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This picture of the Persian horse is very like a chestnut entire pony, under 14 hands, 
which was long well known with the Queen’s Hounds as the Little Wonder.” He carried 
his fore-hand quite low, in the ugly style of the Persian; he was cat-hammed and goose- 
rumped ; in fact, except his blood head and well-carried tail, very mean-looking ; and yet he 
could gallop like a race-horse, jump wide places that would stop the best part of a field, and never 
tired in the longest day. On one occasion, carrying me, my walking weight 10 st. 4 lbs., in a field 
of four hundred, with the Queen’s Hounds, in a run in which nine-tenths of the field were pumped 
out and squandered all over the country, he galloped up in the second flight when the deer 
was being taken ; that is to say, five horsemen arrived, some on their second horses, first, and 
then a little clump of about fifteen led by one of the Yeomen Prickers. Little Wonder was 
the first to get his wind, and begin to crop the grass at the side of the pond where the deer 
was at bay, while good hunters were still sobbing, and shaking their tails. 

This pony was reported to be out of a West Country pony by an Arab ; but every Oriental 
horse, Turk, Barb, or Egyptian bred, is called an Arab in this country. 

The late General Angcrstcin spent £ 10,000, and devoted many years, in trying to improve 
the English blood-horse by crosses of Arab blood, without ever succeeding in producing either 
a race-horse or a good hunter. I have seen several of his breed ; they were graceful little 
weeds, fit for park hacks to carry eight or nine stone at the utmost. One, full-sized, was pur- 
chased at the sale after General Angerstein’s death, and converted by Messrs. Sangers, the 
circus proprietors, into a remarkable performing manage horse. 

The best Arabs I have had an opportunity of examining may be divided into two classes — 
those scarcely to be distinguished from English thorough-breds, of perfect symmetry and fine 
quality, but not up to weight ; and those of equal quality, built like weight-carrying hacks. 

In the first class I should place an Arab exhibited in 1869 by Lady Ann Spiers, in the 
class for stallions under 15 hands: ‘^Farhan (Joyous), a bay, with black legs, 14 hands 3 inches 
high, seven years old,” of the breed of the blood-horses of the Anazehs, ** purchased through 
the British consul at Damascus, and valued at one thousand guineas, to which the first prize 
was awarded.” 

Farhan was a perfect specimen of a blood riding-horse, with none of the usual defects of 
conformation of the Arabs imported, and much resembling a compact English blood-horse, 
with very good action ; he was very docile, and allowed the groom to mount him bare-backed. 
The late Earl of Zetland came to see him, and examined him very closely. He said that he 
was the best of the kind he had ever seen. This horse was afterwards purchased by a Mr. 
Dangan, and exported to New South Wales as a stallion. Since the demand in Australia is not for 
large harness horses, but for stout enduring saddle horses, it is probable the Arab and Turcoman 
stallions, with the points essential in a good riding horse, would be the proper foundations of a 
much needed improvement in the colonial breeds. 

Major Adrian Hope exhibited in the same class a very handsome black Arab of much 
the same character, an inch less in height, with a pedigree traced “ from a filly once ridden by 
the Prophet Mahomed,” of which the latter said, ‘‘ On her back is majesty, and in her womb a 
treasure.” This Arab has up to the present time been regularly ridden as a charger by Major 
Hope with a regiment of the City of London rifle volunteers, in which he holds a commission. 

, Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., exhibited, in 1864, a bay Arab, ten years old, about 14 hands 
3 inches high, bred by the Sheikh of the Wahabees, purcha.sed when Sir Henry was Resident at 
Bagdad, and stated “ to have a pedigree of four hundred years.” A grey Arab, of about the same 
size, stamp, and pace, was exhibited at the same time by Mr& Harriet Turnbull, w^hose riding- 
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horse it had been in India, said to be of the purest Nejed breed. Both these horses showed the 
fine quality and Arab character, especially in their heads and set of their tails : yet were up to 
great weight — in a word, they were what would be called thorough-bred weight-carrying hacks. 
The bay was exceedingly docile, and a capital hack ; but Mrs. Turnbull’s grey would allow no one 
but herself to mount him. 

In 187? Mr. J. M. Clayworth, of Birmingham, exhibited a grey Arab, “ Magdala,^’ 14 hands 
3 inches ; a good hack, and little hunter in the Warwickshire county, which he had himself 
imported from Egypt. With the highest quality, Magdala had the back and loins of a weight- 
carrier, capital hack action, and was very much admired by two such judges of pony hacks as 
Lord Calthorpe and Mr. F. Winn Knight, M.P. A hundred guineas was offered for Magdala 
by me, and refused. 

These were as unlike the ordinary run of weak actionlcss pretty-headed Arab ponies, 
imported at vast expense from the East, iTs the most celebrated thorough-bred steeplechase 
horses are unlike the daisy-cutting weeds that arc kept to win or lose handicap races of five 
furlongs. 

In considering the merits of the best Arabs — common ones are the most worthless brutes 
alive — it must always be remembered that every one in England who breeds for profit wishes 
to produce cither a cart-horse, a race-horse, a hunter, or a carriage-horse; and that he desires 
them all to be over rather than under 15 hands 2 inches high. For the purposes of breeding 
race-horses, hunters, and carriage-horses, we have within this kingdom all the quality and 
endurance we require if proper use is made of our best materials. 

CIIILDE’S grey ARABIAN. 

The following account of the one Arabian celebrated in the traditions of Leicestershire 
hunting was furnished by Mr. Frederick Winn Knight, M.P., grandson of the gentleman who 
sold the horse to Mr. Childe, who is celebrated as the originator of the modern system of riding 
straight to hounds — a system which has completely altered the character of the English 
hunter. The old system was to take timber with a standing jump, and all leaps with a care 
and deliberation quite unknown to those who now aspire to be in the first flight with foxhounds 
in flying countries. 

“ All sporting authors agree that Mr. Childe, of Kinlet Hall, in Shropshire, was the father 
of the present system of straight riding to hounds. He was familiarly known as ‘ Straight 
Childe ’ and the ‘ Flying Childe.’ He was one of Mr. Mcynell’s earliest followers to Melton, 
and for many years was the undoubted leader of the Melton fields. He only left 
Leicestershire, and retired to the mastership of a pack of foxhounds in Shropshire, 
when later in life he found himself unable to keep his old place in front of Villiers, 
Cholmondeley, Forester, Germaine, and others, his pupils in the art of riding to hounds. But 
it is not so generally known that Mr. Childe’s best horse, in the palmiest days of the Quorn 
under Old Meynell, was a thorough-bred Arab ; although the ‘ Druid,’ usually well-informed 
in such matters, has described him as a half-bred Arab. The story runs thus : — 

Lord Pigott, of Patsull, in Shropshire, who died (in prison) governor of Madras, pa.«?sed most 
c^his life in India. He sent home from time to time a selection of the best Arab horses and 

js he could procure in the East, and with them established a small breeding-stud at Patsull. 
At the time of his violent death in India there were a number of young Arabs of various 
ages running unbroken in Patsull Park. 

^‘The whole stud was sold by Lord Pigott’s executors, and the horse in question was 
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purchased at the sale, as a four-year old, by Captain Speke, of East Lackington, near Taunton, 
a scion of the same family that has since produced the great African explorer. Captain 
Speke was then quartered at Kidderminster, and rode the young Arab for one season with 
the harriers of my grandfather, Mr. John Knight, of Wolverley. On his regiment being 
suddenly ordered to India in the spring, the horse was sold for him by Mr. Knight to his 
kinsman and neighbour, Mr. Childe, for the sum of £2^. 

“The little grey, as described by an old sportsman who knew him well, was hardly 15 hands 
high, with small bone below the knees, yet with large knees and hocks, and singularly powerful 
back and loins. He was a surprising jumper; yet his pre-eminence depended chiefly on 
his peculiar manner of galloping over deep ground without sinking into it. His owner named 
him ‘ Skim,* from this power of skimming over the surface while other horses were struggling 
along fetlock deep. 

“ Mr. Childe, who rode about twelve stone, at first declined to buy him, thinking him 
too small for a hunter, and afterwards bought him to ride in the Park. But when the horse 
came to Melton in the autumn, his superiority and lasting qualities soon became apparent, 
and for a scries of years Childe’s grey Arabian was the leading horse in most of the famous 
runs of that era, so celebrated in the annals of English fox-hunting.** 

SYRIAN ARABS. 

“Where arc the good horses ? was my first question,*’ says Mrs. Burton, “when I had been at 
Damascus a couple of days. Except those that have been taken from the Bedawin, or by com- 
pulsion by Turkish officials, or accepted from them as bartil, you will have a difficulty in seeing 
them. You will see, perhaps, a dozen or two of half-breds and thrce-quartcr-breds ; the rest arc 
kaddishes — but many of these are good serviceable animals. The famous marcs arc kept in 
the desert and in seclusion from Turkish eyes.” 

“For travelling purposes the Rahwan is the best animal. He is generally a 12 hands 
Kurdish pony, and he ambles along like a carriage and pair. He is never tired, nor does he 
tire you. You have to learn to ride him. I found the pace a bore, and always returned to 
my own horses with pleasure ; yet those are wiser than myself who travel thus, for they 
cover .twice the usual distance without fatigue. On long journeys I use two horses, riding 
them on alternate days, the extra Rahwdn and donkeys run loose like dogs. Half-bred 
Syrian horses have certain disadvantages for marching. They must have full or even extra 
rations when hard worked. They come out in the morning too hot to hold, and look as if 
they wanted to kill and eat one. You cannot ride near anybody. About the middle of the 
day they settle steadily to work and leave off* play — by that time your back is well-nigh 
broken by their fantasias under a broiling sun. A*t night they rest till about twelve. When 
the camp is sound asleep, it is aroused by a noise as if Hades had broken loose, and you 
find that they have either bitten their ropes through, or, if the ground be sandy, uprooted 
their pegs — irons a foot and a half long — by pawing and pulling alternately. Then they scour 
the camp screaming, lashing out, and fighting, nor can any man with safety separate them. 
And it is a sight to see them. Their ears lie back on their necks, their extended nostrils 
snort steam as they rear on their hind legs, with fore legs almost embracing each other, and 
their teeth fastened into each other’s necks, and the set-to either disables them or leaves 
Ugly scars next day.” 

“ No one can afford blood mares of the three great Arab races. Several men buy and have 
a share in one, like a railwav company and they divide the profits of her offspring. The 
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Bedawin never ride their best mares on plundering expeditions. You might shake a hand- 
kerchief at them and make them run away, if riding their mares, but if you see them 
coming on camels — be frightened. The mare comes before wife and child ; she means money 
and something of reputation. I do not say there are no cases of attachment, but I will say 
that in five cases out of seven the mare merely represents capital.'’* 

During the Crimean war some officers were sent to Syria to buy horses. They were 
provided with firmans from the Turkish Government, interpreters, horse-dealers accustomed to 
the ways of the desert, and an ample supply of English gold, with which they paid on the 
completion of each transaction. They formed camps in different convenient stations, made their 
errand known, and had opportunities of seeing the best horse-produce of the Bedouin tribes in 
that part of Asia, such as no single person, however powerful, could possibly enjoy. t 

The dealings were principally carried on with the Anazeh tribe, amongst whom, ‘‘although 
the chiefs and men of wealth ride with Turkish saddles and bits, the appointments of poorer 
men’s horses consist of a coarse pad of ragged dirty cloth ; a thin leather, slightly stuffed to 
form a seat, pommel, and cantle, girthed with a bit of coarse web, with sometimes a breast- 
band,, forms the saddle, without any stirrups. The bridle consists of a halter, with a noseband 
of rusty iron links, without anything in the shape of a bit. A single rope or thong attached 
to this acts as a rein, and also to tether the horse when required. These accoutrements were 

often perfectly free of ornament, but, on the other hand, were sometimes decorated with long 

black and white tassels, like old-fashioned bell-pulls, suspended by ropes which almost allowed 
them to sweep the ground, with red cloth and ostrich feathers stuck all over the head-stall, 
and more frequently with a little short frizzy black plume set between the ears. 

“ When armed for war the horseman carries a light lance, at least twelve feet in length. 
The Anazeh does not exist who does not possess a spear ; but when riding unarmed, the 
Anazeh always carries a small short stick with a crook at the end, with which he appears to 
guide his horse. 

“The horses are small, seldom rising above 14 hands i inch, but they are fine, and have 
great power and size for their height. They would not be much admired by a purely Engli.sh 
horseman. Indeed, Arab horses imported to England at a fabulous cost are constantly passed 
over as ‘ponies.’ The English and the Arab horse look each absurd by turns, as the eye has 
grown accustomed to the other; but, to my eye, accustomed for some time to rest on nothing 
but the Eastern horse, they seem to exceed all that I have yet seen in point of beauty. 
Stallions used to be led into our camp looking like horses in a picture — the limbs flat, broad, 
and powerful; deej^ below the knee, small and fine about the fetlock, of a beauty and cleanness 

of outline, enough alone to stamp blood on their possessor ; the neck light, yet arched ; the 

flanks closely ribbed up; the tail carried out with a .sweep like the curve of a palm-branch; 
and the small head terminating in large nostrils, always snorting and neighing. 

“ It was a beautiful sight to see one of them, when he got wind of another stallion, draw 
himself up, with his neck arched, his ears pointed, and his eyes almost starting out of his 
head ; his rigid stillness contrasting curiously with his evident readiness to break out into 
furious action. Noble, knightly, heroic! — an incarnation of fiery energy; a steed that Saladin 
might have mounted, and that would have matched his master ! 

“ Grey of various shades, bay, chestnut, and brown, are the ordinary colours of the Arab 
horse; the commonest of all is a dark uniform nutmeg grey. Light grey, verging upon white, 

• Mrs. Burton*s (.wife of the celebrate^ traveller) “Inner Life in Syria.” t “Blackwood’s Magazine,” 1859. 
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is not peculiar to old horses. Next in frequency to grey comes bay and chestnut, both fine 
and rich in quality, the latter so prized that Arabs have a saying that if you hear of a horse 
performing some remarkable feat, you will be sure, on inquiring, to find that he is a chestnut 
In my register of horses bought from the Anazeh, T find one black, a colour so rare that if I 
had merely trusted to my recollection I should have said I never saw a black horse in the 
desert. I saw no other colours except a skewbald, and cannot say whether he was an Anazeh, 
or belonging to some of the tribes where the purity of the breed can less be depended on. 

“Besides the Arabs, in our neighbourhood were found the wandering Turcomans, a nomadic 
people, whose forefathers came into Syria to help to resist the Crusaders ; and to this day 
they speak not Arabic but Turkish. They possess camels, goats, cattle, and horses. The 
latter brutes, not taller than Arabs, arc heavy and clumsy, with coarse heads, very drooping 
hind-quarters, legs long below the knee, and draggled, ill-carried tails. They are almost 
all geldings, shy, obstinate, and vicious ; the mares are better-looking, but coarse and Flemish. 
*********** 

“ Our encampment soon assumed the appearance of a horse fair. In the background were 
the snow-streaked mountains of the Druses; to our front a grassy plain, dotted with flocks and 
herds; coming over a distant ridge a party of the monkey-like Anazchs, their long spears over 
their shoulders, their high-bred horses at a walk ; near at hand a group of Turcomans, dis- 
tinguished by greater size and less dirty clothing, held ugly marcs and uglier geldings, 
accoutred with gaudily-coloured worsted head-stall, with mamelukc bits, and saddles with high 
pommel and cantle, and shovel stirrup-irons. 

“All the horses ofTered to us for sale by the Bedouins were stallions. I do not at this 
moment remember having seen a gelding in their possession ; and although they frequently 
rode mares into our camp, they never offered them to us. The last circumstance, I believe, is 
owing to the estimation in which they hold their mares as a source of national wealth, and to 
the fact of ^ public opinion ’ having set itself so strongly against letting the breed fall into 
other hands by selling them, that no individual ventures to do so. Sentimental or affectionate 
feeling, I should imagine, is very little concerned in the matter. I never saw the slightest trace 
of any feeling of dislike on the part of the Arab to parting with his horse, provided the price 
was good. Once let him see a satisfactory heap of gold, and he turns his beast over to you, 
and his whole faculties to seeing that you do not cheat him of the tenth part of a piastre on 
the bargain; and never, in all probability, casts a look on his horse again, unless with the 
object of instituting a squabble as to whether or not he is to carry off the halter. 

“ None of the people of these parts are easy to deal with ; but the Anazeh are the most 
difficult of all. Suppose that you ask the price of a horse. If the owner condescends to put 
a price upon him, it is about three times what he means to take ; frequently he refuses to do 
it at all, but tells you to make an offer. You do so ; he receives it with contempt, and the 
word ‘Beid* ('Far off), pronounced with a lengthened emphasis, ‘Bd— I — d,* that sets strongly 
before you the enormous inadequacy of your proposal. You raise your price, and a contention 
of bargaining ensues, which is terminated by the owner riding off with his horse as if he never 
meant to come back any more. After a time, greater or less — in an hour or two, to-morrow, 
or the day after — you find that he has come back. A fresh battle ensues, which (if it is not 
interrupted by a second riding off) ends in the price being fixed. All is settled ; the owner 
seems quite content; you proceed to mark the horse, when lo! his late master, suddenly stung 
by the intolerable thought that he has perhaps got less than he possibly might, seizes and 
drags off his beast in a fury, mounts, and goes off again. Again he returns, and again, finding 
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you inexorable, agrees for the same sum. Again you want to mark the horse ; and now lie 
raises a dreadful outcry to be paid first. You consent, and call him into the tent. In he 
comes, attended by one or two friends and counsellors, sages supposed to be learned in Frank 
coins, and wide-awake to the ring of a bad piece. All solemnly squat on the ground, and 
you proceed to count out the gold. 

“The huffiness exhibited by Bedouins in their horse-dealing transactions, in a great measure 
the outburst of an insolent, overbearing nature, is seldom able to stand its ground permanently 
against the greater strength of their passion for money. Of a hundred Bedouins that ride off in 
a fury as resolved never to set eyes on you again, ninety-nine will come back again. Perhaps 
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the hundredth will not. A Bedouin brought a horse of extraordinary size for an Arab into the camp 
I did not much admire the animal, but a sum equal to 100 was offered for him. The owner 
a breechless savage, in a sort of dirty night-shirt, rode au'ay in wrath, and we never saw him again. 

“ The sum total of horses bought by us in the desert was one hundred. Of these seventy- 
two were Anazeh, from the Wulad Ali and the Rowallas ; the remainder from the tribes of Serhan 
and Beni Sakhr, and from men of doubtful tribe. The following statements refer to the Anazeh 
alone. The highest price paid was £n 17s. This was given for each of two horses bought by 
private and, of which one was the finest that I saw in the desert. Putting these aside, the highest 
price was a little more than ^50. and the average price about £u. The average height u-as 14 

u five years; but this would be an over-estimate both 

01 the height and age of the mass-of Anazeh horses offered for sale, as we selected the big-est and 
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the oldest Many of the horses brought were two and three years old, and might have been bought 
at much lower prices. Of the different breeds, the Kahailan seemed to be the most numerous, the 
Soklawye the most esteemed. 

“ The Anazeh inflict a temporary disfigurement upon their young horses by cropping the hair 
of the tail quite short, after the cadgerly fashion creeping in amongst English hunters, but leave the 
tails of the full-grown animals to attain their natural length. They denied being in the habit of 
making, as they are commonly believed to do, fire-marks on their horses for purposes of distinc- 
tion ; and denied also all knowledge of grounds for a report which I have seen brought forward 
very lately, viz., that English horses had been used to improve the breed. The foals, they said, 
though dropped most frequently in spring, were yet produced all the year round, in consequence 
of which the age of their horses dated from the actual day of birth, and not from any particular 
season of the year. 

“ With the exception of one Anazeh vicious at his pickets, I remember no instance of an Arab 
horse showing vice towards mankind. 

*'Wehad an Italian horse-dealer with us, a great black-bearded man, one Angelo Pcterlini. 
He was a good and useful man in his way ; well acquainted with the dodges and mysteries of 
Bedouin horse-dealing ; cunning in guessing the price that an Arab would take for his horse, and 
careful to offer him only the half, that he might work up the other half in process of bargaining ; 
sharp-sighted in detecting the two or three ^ unlucky* hairs which in Bedouin estimation might 
lower the value of a horse, and as pertinacious in making them tell upon the price as if he believed 
in them; in fact, altogether well acquainted with the Bedouins, and monstrously polite to them 
before their faces, but with, at heart, a horror of them unspeakable (by anybody of less gifts of 
eloquence than himself), and with the intensest aversion to anything of the nature of what he 
called a *baruffa' with them. Dogs, thieves, hogs, canaille^ people of the devil — I wish I could 
convey the magnificent and sonorous emphasis with which he rolled out these and other epithets 
upon them behind their backs, or the ingenuity with which he framed speeches setting forth their 
precise relationship with the Fiend, and the exact nature of a most curious connection with the 
hogs which he attributed to them. 

I must add a postscript Do not let any man, because I have rated the average price of an 
Anazeh horse at suppose that is to buy him a striking specimen of the race; or, because 
I have described the Anazeh horses as fine, imagine that the very fine ones are anything but the 
exception to the rule. With the Arab horse, as with everything else in the world, the average is 
grievously removed from the ideal, and all that you want above it you must pay for. Finally, let 
any one who may be tempted to seek for an Arab horse in his native deserts remember that 
though we, buying horses by the hundred, could attract numbers of sellers to our camp, it does 
not follow that he, in search of a .solitary animal, could do anything of the kind, or, indeed, 
that he could draw together a sufficient number to offer him a reasonable choice ; and above all, 
if he wish to . avoid tribulation, let him receive as great truths all Angelo Pcterlini’s remarks 
upon the Bedouins, and shape his course so as — if he will take my advice — to keep perfectly 
clear of them.** 

Having given an extract which conveys so unfavourable an idea of the moral qualities of 
the Bedouin, of whom we have been accustomed to read such picturesque and romantic accounts, 
it is right to add that the British cavalry officer’s admiration for the Anazeh as a horseman is 
unbounded ; and I give his description here, although the subject does not properly come within 
the contents of this chapter. 

“His horsemanship, when he chooses to display it, is very striking and curious. He puts 
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his horse to the gallop ; leaning very much forward, and clinging with his naked legs and heels 
round the flanks, he comes past you at speed, his brown shanks bare up to the thigh, his stick 
brandished in his hand, and his ragged robes flying behind ; then, checking the pace, he turns 
right and left at a canter, pulls up, increases or diminishes his speed, and, with his bitless halter, 
exhibits, if not the power of flinging his horse dead upon his haunches, possessed by the Turks and 
other bit-using Orientals, at all events, much more control over the animal than an English 
dragoon attains to with his heavy bit. On these occasions, it appeared to me that the halter 
served to check, and the stick to guide; but I have seen the same feats performed when the 
horseman was carrying the lance, and, consequently, was without his stick. Our purchases in 
the desert amounted to one hundred horses; amongst all I saw tried, I never saw one attempt 
to pull, or show the least want of docility. 

‘‘ Most horsemen will admit that this is an extraordinary performance, and that none will 
allow it more readily than those who are acquainted with the Arab horse as he appears in our 
hands in India, where — so far as I may trust my own experience— he is hot, and inclined to 
pull. Why should he display this failing with us, and not with his original masters.^ My own 
impression is that the secret lies in the different temper of the English and the Bedouin horseman. 
The Bedouin (and every other race of Orientals that I am acquainted with seems to possess 
somewhat of the same quality) exhibits a patience towards his horse as remarkable as the im- 
patience and roughness of the Englishman. I am not inclined to put it to his credit in a moral 
point of view; I do not believe that it results from affection for the animal, or from self-restraint ; 
he is simply without the feeling of irritability which prompts the English horseman to acts of 
biUtality. In his mental organisation some screw is tight which in the English mind is loose; 
he is sane on a point where the Englishman is slightly cracked ; and he rides on serene and con- 
tented where the latter would go into a paroxysm of swearing and spurring. I have seen an Arab 
stallion, broken loose at a moment when our camp was thronged with horses brought for sale, 
turn the whole concern topsy-turvy, and reduce it to one tumult of pawing and snorting and 
belligerent screeching ; and I never yet saw the captor, when he finally got hold of the halter, 
show the least trace of anger, or do otherwise than lead the animal back to his pickets with 
perfect calmness. Contrast this with the ‘job’ in the mouth, and the kick in the ribs, and the 
curse that the English groom would bestow under similar circumstances, and you have, in a 
great measure, the secret of the good temper of the Arab horse in Arab hands,” 

WAHABEE HORSES. 

In 1856, Mr. William Giffard Palgrave, formerly an officer in the Indian army, published 
an account of a journey through Central and Eastern Arabia, and his stay, disguised as an 
Oriental, in the capital of the Wahabees, the most bigoted tribe of Mahomedans, from which 
the following account of the purest race of Arabs is extracted. He describes a type which 
has rarely if ever been seen in England : — 

“ During this time I got a sight of the royal stables, an event much desired and eagerly 
welcomed, for the Ncjed horse is considered no less superior to all others of his kind in Arabia 
than is the Arabian breed collectively to the Persian, Cape of Good Hope, or Indian. In Nejed 
is the true birthplace of the Arab steed, the primal type, the authentic model — thus, at any rate, 
I heard, and thus, so far at least as my experience goes, it appears to me, although I am aware 
that distinguished authorities maintain another view; but, at any rate, among all the studs of 
Nejed, Feysul’s was indisputably the first, and who sees that has seen the most consummate 
specimens of equine perfection in ^Arabia, perhaps in the world. It happened that a mare in 
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the imperial stud had received a bite close behind the shoulder from some sportive comrade, 
and the wound, ill-dressed and ill-managed, had festered into a sore, puzzling the most practised 
Nejdean farriers. One morning, while Uarakat and myself were sitting in Abdallah's le^kawah, 
a groom entered to give the prince the daily bulletin of his stables. Abdallah turned towards 
me, and inquired whether I would undertake the cure. Gladly I accepted the proposal of 
visiting the patient, though limiting my proffer of services to a simple inspection, and declining 
systematic interference with what properly belonged to a veterinary province. The prince gave 
his orders accordingly, and in the afternoon a groom, good-natured as grooms generally are, 
knocked at our door, and conducted me straight to the stables. These are situated some way 
out of the town to the north-east, a little to the left of the road which we had followed at 
our first arrival, and not far from the gardens of Abd-er-rahman the Wahabee. They cover 
a large square space, about 150 yards each way, and are open in the centre, with a long shed 
running round the inner walls ; under this covering the horses, about three hundred in number 
when I saw them, are picketed during the night, in the day-time they may stretch their legs 
at pleasure within the central courtyard. The greater number were accordingly loose ; a few, 
however, were tied up at their stall ; some, but not many, had horse-cloths over them. The 
heavy dews which fall in Wad Haneefah do not permit their remaining with impunity in the 
open air; I was told also that a northerly wind will occasionally injure the animals here, no 
le.ss then the land wind does now and then their brethren in India. About half the royal stud 
were present before me, the rest were out at grass. Feysiil’s entire muster is reckoned at six 
hundred, or rather more. No Arab dreams of tying up a hor.se by the neck ; a tether replaces 
the halter, and one of the animal’s hind-legs is encircled about the pastern by a light iron ring, 
furnished with a padlock, and connected with an iron chain of two feet or thereabouts in 
length, ending in a rope, which is fastened to the ground at some distance by an iron peg. 
Such is the customary method, but should the animal be restless and troublesome, a fore-leg 
is put under similar restraint. It is well known that in Arabia horses are much less frequently 
vicious or rcfractor>" than in Europe, and this is the reason why geldings are here so rare, 
though not unknown ; no particular prejudice that I could discover exists against the operation 
itself, only it is seldom performed because not otherwise necessary, and tending of course to 
diminish the value of the animal. But to return to the horses now before us. Never had I seen 
or imagined so lovely a collection. Their stature was indeed somewhat low ; I do not think 
that any came fully up to 15 hands, 14 hands seemed about their average, but they were so 
exquisitely well shaped that want of greater size seemed hardly a defect. Remarkably full 
in the haunches, with a shoulder of a slope so elegant as to make one, in the words of an 
Arab poet, ^go raving mad about it;’ a little, a very little, saddle-backed, just the curve which 
indicates springiness, without any weakness ; a head broad above and tapering down to a nose 
fine enough to verify the phrase of drinking from a pint pot, did pint pots exist in Nejed ; 
a most intelligent, and yet a singularly gentle look ; full eye ; sharp, thorn-like, little ear ; legs, 
fore and hind, that seemed as if made of hammered iron, so clean and yet so well twisted with 
sinew ; a neat, round hoof, just the requisite for hard ground ; the tail set on, or rather thrown 
out, at a perfect arch ; coat smooth, shining, and light ; the mane long, but not overgrown 
or heavy ; and an air and step that seems to say, ‘ Look at me ; am I not pretty > * Their 
appearance justified all reputation, all value, all poetry. The prevailing colours were chest- 
nut or grey, a light bay, an iron colour ; white or black were less common ; full bay, flea-bitten, 
or piebald, none. But if asked what are, after all, the specially distinctive points of the 
Nejdee horse, I should reply — the slope of the shoulder, the extreme cleanness of the shank, 
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and the full rounded haunch ; though every other part too has a perfection and a harmony 
unwitnessed, at least by my eyes, anywhere else. 

“ Unnecessary to say that I had often met, and after a fashion studied, horses throughout 
this journey ; but I purposely deferred saying much about them till this occasion. At Hazel, 
and in Djebel Shomer, I found very good examples of what is commonly called the Arab 
horse, a fine breed, and from among which purchases are made every now and then by Euro- 
peans — princes, peers, and commoners — often at astounding prices. These are for the mo.st 
part the produce of a mare from Djebel Shomer or its neighbourhood and a Nejdean stallion, 
sometimes the reverse, but never, it would seem — although here I am, of course, open to correction 
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by the logic of facts — through Nejdee on both sides. With all their excellences, these horses are 
less systematically elegant, nor do I remember having ever seen one among them free from some 
one weak point — perhaps a little heaviness in the shoulder, perhaps a slight falling off in the 
rump, perhaps a shelly or a contracted hoof, or too small an eye. Their height, also, is 
much more varied ; some of them attain sixteen hands, others are down to fourteen. Every 
one knows the customary division of their pedigrees — Manakee, Siklamee, Hamdanee, Tarypee, 
and so forth ; I myself made a list of these names during a residence, some years previous, 
among the Sebaa and Ruala Bedouins, nor did I find any difference worth noting between 
what was then told me and the accounts usually given by travellers and authors on this topic ; 
nor did the Bedouins fail to recite their oft-repeated legends about Salaman’s stables &c. ; 
but I am inclined to consider the greater part of these very pedigrees, and still more the 
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antiquity of their origin, as comparatively recent inventions, and of small credit, got up for 
the market by Bedouins or townsmen ; nor is a Kahlanee mare by any means a warrant for 
a Kahlanee stallion. Crossing the breed is an every-day occurrence, even in Shomar. Once 
arrived at this last district I heard no more of Siklaniec, Delhamee, or any other like genealogies ; 
nor were Salaman’s stables better known to fame than those of Augeas in Nejed. I was dis- 
tinctly assured that prolonged lists of pedigrees were never kept, and that all inquiries about 
race are limited to the assurance of a good father and a good mother ; ‘ as for Salaman,* added 
the groom, ‘he was much more likely to have taken the horses from us than we from him* 
— a remark which proved in him who made it a certain amount of historical criticism. In a 
word, to be a successful jockey in Nejed requires about the same degree of investigation and 
knowledge that it would in Yorkshire, and no more, perhaps less, considering the stud-books. 
The genuine Nejdean breed, so far as I have hitherto found, is to be met with only in Nejed 
itself. Nor are these animals common even there ; none but chiefs or individuals of con- 
siderable wealth and rank possess them. Nor are they ever sold, at least so all declare ; and 
when I asked how then one could be acquired, ‘ By war, by legacy, or free gift,’ was the 
answer. In this last manner alone is there a possibility of an isolated specimen leaving Nejed, 
but even that is seldom ; and when policy requires a present to Egypt, Persia, or Constanti- 
nople — a circumstance of which I witnessed two instances, and heard of other — mares are never 
sent; the poorest stallions, though deserving to pass elsewhere for real beauties, are picked out 
for the purpose. 

“ Abdallah, Sa-ood, and Mohammed, keep their horses in separate stables, each one containing 
a hundred or thereabouts. After much inquiry and remark, my companion and I came to 
the conclusion that the total Nejdean horse census would not sum up above five thousand, and 
probably fall short of that number. The fact that here the number of horsemen in an army 
is perfectly inconsiderable when compared to that of the camel riders, may be adduced in 
confirmation, especially since in Nejed horses arc never used except for war or parade, while 
all work and other drudgery falls on camels, sometimes on asses. 

“ Pretty stories have been circulated about the familiarity existing between Arabs (Bedouins 
in particular) and their steeds — how the foal at its birth is caught in the hands of bystanders, 
not allowed to fall to the ground ; how it plays with children of the house ; cats and drinks 
with its master; how he tends it when indisposed, whilst it no doubt returns him a similar 
service when occasion requires. That the Arab horse is much gentler, and, in a general way, 
more intelligent than the close-stabled, blinkered, harnessed, condemned-cell prisoned animal 
of merry England I willingly admit. Matters, alas, cannot be otherwise. Brought up in close 
contact with men, and enjoying the comparatively free use of his senses and limbs, the Arab 
quadruped is in a fair way for developing to full advantage whatever feeling and instinct good 
blood brings with it ; nor does this often fail to occur. If, however, we come to the particular 
incidents of Arab horse life just alluded to, they certainly form no general rule or etiquette 
in practice. Nor would any Arab be the worse thought of for rapping his mare over the 
nose if she thrust it into his porridge, or for leaving Nature to do the office of midwife when 
she is in an interesting condition. Still, I do not mean to say that the creditable anecdotes 
immortalised in .so many books may not, perhaps, take place here and there; but, to quote 
an Arab poet, ‘ I never saw the like, nor ever heard.’ For my own personal experience, it 
goes no farther than feeding Arab horses out of my hand, not dish, and prevailing on them, 
better than the spirits of the vasty deep, to come when I did call for them. The rest I cannot 
help classing, though reluctantly, with many other tales of the desert. After a delightful 
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hour passed in walking up and down among these beautiful creatures, attended by grooms 
professionally sensible to all the excellences of horseflesh, I examined the iron-grey mare In 
question, saw another whose appetite was ailing, prescribed a treatment (which, if it did no 
good, could certainly do no harm), and left the stables with longing, lingering looks behind, 
whither, however, I subsequently paid not unfrequent visits befitting to a doctor. 

'‘Farther on, when we cross the eastern and southern limits of Toweyk, we find the Arab 
breed rapidly losing in beauty and perfection, in size and strength. The specimens of indigenous 
race that I saw in Oman considerably resembled the ‘tatties' of India; but in the eastern 
angle of Arabia the deficiency of horses is in a way made up for by the dromedaries of that 
land. Nejdec horses arc especially esteemed for great speed, and endurance of fatigue ; indeed, 
in this latter quality none come up to them. To pass twenty-four hours on the road without 
drink and without flagging is certainly something ; but to keep up the same abstinence and 
labour conjoined, under the burning Arabian sky, for forty-eight hours at a stretch, is, I 
believe, peculiar to the animals of the breed. Besides, they have a delicacy, I cannot say of 
mouth, for it is common to ride them without bit or bridle, but of feeling, and obedience to 
the knee and thigh, to the slightest check of the halter and the voice of the rider, far surpassing 
whatever the most elaborate manege gives a European horse, though furnished with snaffle, 
curb, and all. I often mounted them at the invitation of their owners, and, without saddle, 
rein, or stirrup, set them ofif at full gallop, wheeled them round, brought them up in mid-career 
at a dead halt, and that without the least difficulty, or the smallest want of correspondence 
between the horse’s movements and my own. The rider on their backs really feels himself 
the man-half of a centaur, not a distinct being. This is in great part owing to the Arab system 
of breaking-in, much preferable to the European in conferring pliancy and perfect tractability ; 
nor is mere speed much valued in a horse, unless it be united with the above qualities, since, 
whether in the contest of an Arab race, or in the pursuit and flight of war, doubling is much 
more the rule than going ahead, at least for any distance. Much the same training is required 
for the sport of the djcrccd — that tournament of the East — and which, as I witnessed it in 
Nejcd, d^flered in nothing from the exhibitions frequent in Syria and Egypt, except that the 
palm-stick or djcrced itself is a little lighter. I should add that in the stony plateaus of Ncjed 
horses are always shod, but the shoe is clumsy and heavy. The hoof is very slightly pared, 
and the number of nails put in is invariably six. Were not the horn excellent, Ncjdean farriery 
would lame many a fine horse." 

THE DONGOLA. 

The Dongola is an Oriental blood-horse to which the term “ pony " does not apply. Attention 
was first called to the Dongola by James Bruce, the traveller in Abyssinia. He described 
the first horse he purchased as a black Dongola horse, i6i hands high, fully equal to his 
weight with his heavy Turkish saddle and arms, this must have been some sixteen or seventeen 
stone (Bruce was over six feet high), with lofty action, but not remarkable for speed. 

Some few years after the publication of Bruce’s Travels, Mr. John Knight — who after- 
wards purchased Exmoor — being at the house of Sir Joseph Banks, the eminent naturalist and 
companion of Cook in his first voyage round the world (Lord Moreton, an enthusiast in horse- 
breeding, Lords Headley and Dundas being also of the party), the conversation turned on the 
book of the day, and Bruce’s description of the big Nubian horse. It ended in their each 
writing a cheque for £250, and handing them over to Sir Joseph Banks on account of the 
expenses of bringing over some specimens of the Dongola. 
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The matter was placed in the hands of Mr. Salt, the British consul in Egypt. After a 
delay of some years, and an expense of several thousand pounds, eleven Dongolas — five stallions 
and six mares — arrived in England. Mr. Knight purchased Lord Headley’s share, and became 
possessed of two stallions and three mares. They fully answered Bruce’s description ; were i6 
hands high, with the quality of skin of a blood-horse ; had rather long legs, with white 
stockings, and the action of a “ school -horse ” right up to the curb-chain. The Nubian groom 
who accompanied them used to perform a trick common amongst Oriental horsemen ; gallop 
them at a wall in the riding-school, and stop them dead with the cruel Turkish curb. 

Some of the produce of these Dongolas, out of well-bred English mares, turned out hunters 
of remarkable endurance and speed. General the Marquis of Anglesey admired them very much, 
but he was a fanatic on the subject of manege riding, which may account for his taste. 

Lieutenant-Colonel F'redcrick Winn Knight has permitted me to copy, for one of the coloured 
illustrations of this work, a portrait of the Dongola stallion, executed for his father by the celebrated 
animal painter, James Ward, R.A., in 1828. He writes, on sending the picture, “ With the black 
Dongola horse, Mahmoud, came a bay, which, like the black, stood over a good deal at the 
knees. He was castrated, and I hunted him for several years on Exmoor with the wild stag 
hounds. He went well, and never tired. The black was in Scotland with Lord Moreton before 
he came to us, and was an old horse then.” 

The picture of Mahmoud is, in Mr. Knight’s opinion, very faithful — certainly it is not a 
flattering portrait ; and such a stamp offers no temptation for a repetition of the experiment. 
Probably this horse, with his bright eye, burnished black coat, and fiery action, produced an effect 
which could not be translated on canvas, hut the portrait is a curiosity, because it suggests the 
origin of a peculiar breed of horses which are still carefully preserved by several families of the 
Spanish nobility. 

A friend who has recently travelled in Nubia states that the tall black-and-white prancing 
horses arc by no means rare there, and might easily be procured if required. 

ARAB SIRKS TO CROSS TIIOROUGH-BREI) MARES. 

The question of making use of Arab sires or Arab mares to improve the British blood- 
horse has been repeatedly discussed for more than fifty years. It is an idea that seems to 
crop up vigorously from time to time, and then die out. In 1864 a Scotch correspondent 
of the defunct Sporting Magazine, who had recently imported two Arab marcs by way of 
experiment, sent the following letter from Aleppo : — 

“I have made five experiments in horses here (Aleppo). 1st. Out of thorough-bred English 
marcs by Arabian stallions. 2nd. Out of the best Arab mares by thorough-bred English 
horses. 3rd. Rearing the best Arab blood on succulent forage, as in Elngland. 4th. Rearing 
thorough-bred English stock in the desert on dry food. 5th. Buying colts and fillies superior 
to those usually sold by the Arabs. 

“ The first experiment has led to no great results ; the produce being merely handsomei 
than English horses, without being faster than Arabs. 

The second experiment has succeeded occasionally ; but out of four, three are leggy, 
weak, and unfit for racing. 

The third experiment is a complete failure, except in increasing the size. The produce 
has the defects of the English horse without having the merits of the Arab. 

‘'Tlie fourth experiment is perfectly successful ; the stock, though smaller than their 
parents, being better able to stay a distance. The heat# of the desert; the dryness; the 
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constant galloping from their birth after their dams, and ridden by children from a year and a 
half); the she-camels* milk with which the Arabs feed their foals (and which they think imparts 
the camel’s endurance) ; the oxygenation of the blood by being always in the open air ; the 
kind treatment (preventing bad temper, which impedes development) ; have all a great combined 
effect in bringing out the good qualities of a horse. A cubic inch of the tibia of a horse so 
reared weighs twenty per cent, more than stabled stock. I have now a colt out of Test by 
Touchstone, dam Tarella by Emilius, got by Chilton by Cowl, which I offered a few days ago 
in the desert, as a present to any Arab who could catch him. They tried their best, but he 
ran right away from them. I must say, however, that there were none present of those very 
superior Arabs which formed my fifth experiment This fifth experiment is, in my opinion, the 
surest card of all. One has a greater choice, and need buy nothing without speed and stoutness ; 
whereas, breed what you like, more than half your young stock will never be racers. The fact is 
this, there is blood and stride in the desert which has never been seen out of it. 

“ The Indian market is supplied by the Aghel tribe, who go about the desert buying 
chiefly colts rather than fillies, never paying more than five thousand piastres (^^40), and sell 
with a small profit to the great purchasers at Bagdad and Quaid, who pass them on after a 
year or two to the Bombay dealers. The Arabs will not give their best blood and figure for 
that price; in fact, as you will have found out by this time, it is difficult to get them to sell 
it at all. I am perhaps the only one who has ever succeeded. I help them in their business 
with the Turkish pachas, prevent oppression, enable them to trade in safety with English ex- 
porters of wool ; and even after a deal of trouble on my part, I buy a first-class horse or 
mare from them as a great favour, and at a long price. I have just sold, for instance, two 
mares to the Emperor of Russia for £^00, One of them was of this class, and cost me ;£^300; 
she had great speed and stoutness. She belonged to the almost extinct breed of Seglawi Jedran. 
She would have made a fortune in India; such a stride — 15 feet i inch. The Arabs say no 
one ever got such a mare from them before. I have another now in my stable which cost me 
£ZOO, She is of equal breed (Maneghi Stedrudj), equal height, beauty, and lasting power; but, 
unfortunately, she has no great speed, otherwise I would propose to send her to you.” 

From internal evidence it may be assumed that this Scotch correspondent was John 
Johnstone, Esq., successor of Andrew Johnstone, of Heath Hall, Annandale, the breeder 
(amongst other turf notabilities) of the celebrated race-horse Charles XII. Mr. Johnstone kept 
in 1872, and had kept for many years, a racing-stud at Sheffield Lane Paddocks, Yorkshire. 
Before he returned to England he was a celebrity in the Calcutta Hunt Club, famed in songs 
celebrating the chase of the wild boar as “Josto, King of Speares,” and very successful on 
the Indian turf. He bought a celebrated Calcutta Arab race-horse, Minuet, which “ The Druid ” 
relates carried his owner, weighing thirteen stone, in a famous run with Sir Watkin Wynn’s 
hounds, and could screw through or jump anything. But a part of Sir Watkin’s country is better 
suited to ponies than full-sized horses ; indeed, before a Pytehley huntsman superseded a Welsh- 
man, the huntsman in the mountain country frequently rode a pony. 

Minuet and other Arabs were put to the stud by Mr. Johnstone ; but up to 1878 no race- 
horse and no remarkable hunter had resulted from experiments tried under very advantageous 
circumstances. 

TURCOMAN HORSES. 

The Turcoman horse had the reputation of being an ugly inferior brute until brought into 
notice by Baker Pacha in his interesting book, “Clouds in the East.” 

The Turcoman horses appear quite thorough-bred, yet often reach the height of 16 hands, 
K 
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and on one occasion General Baker saw a perfectly thorough-bred dun horse full seventeen hands 
high. These horses always stand in the open air, carefully clothed in thick felt rugs and hoods, - 
the latter so heavy that the manes are worn away and then hogged. In the spring they are fed on 
green food, afterwards on barley, chopped straw, and clover hay. “The horse I brought to England 
had no mane, but since his arrival it has grown freely.” 

A high-class Turcoman horse is always followed by a pony carrying his heavy clothing. The 
Turcoman is quite as gentle as the Arab, and generally more quiet and sedate in his ways, on the 
whole equally courageous. 

“A very high Turcoman will often fetch from £^oo to £500 .sterling. Why this country 
produces such horses is indeed .singular. Why on these deserts the Arab should have grown 
into an animal more like an English race-horse than any other horse in tlie world, with powers 
of endurance possesed by no other race, is beyond my comprehension.” 

Having become possessed of a fine specimen of them, which he named Merv, after a city 
important in the military history of the country, he had an opportunity of trying his powers in a 
race for life. “ We came across a troop of fourteen gourka (wild asses) on the edge of a great 
plain. The men of our escort had been bragging how they constantly rode down the gourka. I 
was riding Imaum, G. was on the bay horse he bought at Meshed. The wild asses halted, and we 
got within a quarter of a mile, then they started at a great pace. We were gaining on them 
steadily although slowly, it was simply a question of which could stay the longest. At length we 
got within three hundred yards. The wild asses made for rough bushy ground near the stream, 
and in going over gained a slight advantage. On we went for more than half an hour ; suddenly 
they crossed the nullah^ which was deep; by the time I got over it was evident that Imaum was 
pumped, and that it would be useless to persevere. On looking back I saw that the whole of our 
escort was beaten off, G.’s horse nearly as much done as Imaum. We halted and dismounted. 
*********** 

“ The horse-keeper at length came up with my Deregiiey (Turcoman thorough-bred) horse. I 
mounted, and rode off unattended into the plains ; after going about two miles I espied some 
gourka. Away I went in pursuit ; my hor.se went like a .steam-engine, as if he would never stop ; 
after riding about three milc.s, and gaining on the wild asses hand over hand, I became aware of 
some men who were evidently stalking me! I was compelled to retrace my steps to avoid being cut 
off. I pulled up, and having given Dereguey his wind, sent him along at a rattling pace. The 
robbers followed for three or four mile.s, but, quite outpaced, gave up the pursuit.” 

A reference to Captain Burnaby s ride led a correspondent, under the initials of W. T. L. 
{? Lyall), who had passed most of his life in Asia, to addrc.ss a letter to the Fie/d in April, 
1877, on “Asiatic Horses,” from which the following interesting and comparatively unknown 
information is extracted : — 

“The term ponies is correctly applied to every breed of horses in Asia, including Arabs, 
as judged by English .standard.s, except Turconlans. 

“The Turcoman animal is about the only one that comes up to our idea of a horse, 
averaging 15 hands, and being often nearer 16. He is a maneless, or next to maneless, horse, 
of racing build, and capable of doing immense distances on very little sustenance. 

“He is, in fact, like all the best breeds in Asia, an animal developed by the practice of 
plundering, for which purpose great distances have to be traversed across desert.s, often for 
several days in succession, with no feed except what the riders can carry with them. 

“These horses will gallop for a week or eight days together, doing one hundred to 
one hundred and twenty, or even a hundred and fifty giiles a day ; being fed, or rather 
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bolused,” from time to time with balls of barley flour kneaded up with sheep-tail fat, which 
the riders carry in their saddle-bags. At other times they are picketed (always heavily 
clothed), and fed on barley and “ samaun ” or bruised straw (what is called “ boosah ” in the 
Punjab), several handfuls of the former being mixed carefully up in an immense nosebag, 
or ‘‘tobra,” holding a bushel or so of the latter. In spring they are ‘‘soiled” for a fortnight 
or three weeks on green corn or green herbage, like Persian and Turkish horses, which their 
normal treatment resembles. 

“Before making their * atamans,* or forays, they are galloped eighteen miles a day 
for a fortnight, and the barley meal and mutton-fat boluses gradually substituted for the 
barley and chopped straw. They have large, coarse-looking heads, and often ewe necks ; 
their other points are good. Their ears are peculiar, small, pointed, and turning inwards — a 
peculiarity noticeable in many Punjabee breeds, which I suspect they have inherited from the 
Turcoman ; country-bred horses in India being, like the natives, often a nuHange of different 
races. 

“The Tartar or Kirghiz pony or horse is quite a different animal, being of a type 
approaching the Chargoshee, the Yabboo, the Yarkand pony, or Bootia pony of Thibet; 
all the Tartar breeds are closely related. 

“Many of the Cossack animals arc of this type. They have (excepting some of the 
better bred ones, which are rare) a large head well set on, a big barrel well ribbed up, short 
legs, and a dense mane and tail. They are weight-carriers, stand almost any roughing and 
hardship, and may be seen in the depth of winter, with the thermometer several degrees 
below zero, apparently enjoying the cold — rolling in the snow, or scraping it up with their 
feet to get a bite at the withered grass or stubble beneath. 

“These are the animals that the Tartars of former times used to make their raids on 
during the Turkish invasions of Austria and Russia, when the Tartar Khans of the Crimea, 
feudatories of the Turks, had to supply a contingent of sixty or seventy thousand irregular 
horse. These, acting as an immense advanced guard to the main army, ravaged the country 
far and wide, burnt villages, carried off women and children, and performed the usual “ atrocity ” 
business inseparable from Mahomedan campaigning, often penetrating leagues beyond Vienna. 

“ In ordinary times they made raids on their own account into Poland, or campaigned 
against the Cossacks, who were kept up by the Russians as a check upon them. Being 
often pursued and hard pushed on these occasions, their animals were obliged to be “fit.” 
The training the best of them often underwent as a preparation for the business was some- 
thing appalling, and to any one unacquainted with the strength of constitution and iron 
hardness of the Tartar ponies would be completely incredible. Their method of training a 
horse, or rather the ordeal they made him pass through before he was considered suitable 
for the “ war path ” — which they admit used to kill two out of five who underwent it, and 
was, of course, only compatible with the possession of an unlimited number of animals 
costing nothing or next to nothing to keep, being grazed on the steppe all the summer, 
and half starved on a little dry fodder during winter — ^was in this wise : — 

“After picking out a likely one, rising seven or eight — before which age no horse was 
allowed to be selected for raiding — they loaded him on the saddle with a sack of earth or 
sand, at first only the weight of the rider, but gradually increased for eight days, till the 
horse carried 20 stone or 22 stone. As the weight was increased, the horses ration of food 
and water was diminished. He was trotted and walked six or seven miles daily. 

“After the first eight days they gradually, for other eight days, decreased the load, still, 
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however, decreasing the feed until the sack was empty ; finally giving him for two or three 
days absolutely nothing at all, but merely tightening up the girths at intervals. 

About the nineteenth day they worked him hard until he sweated, when they unsaddled 
him, and poured buckets of ice-cold water over the animal from head to tail. He was then 
picketed, all wet, to a peg on the open steppe, allowed to graze, or fed sparingly, giving him 
every day a little more feed and more rope for seven or eight days more, after which he 
was turned loose to run with the herd as usual. 

“A horse that had undergone this discipline was considered a valuable animal, and a 
sort of fortune to a man, being able to travel almost continuously for four or five days 
together, with only a handful of fodder once in eight or ten hours, and a drink of water 
once in the twenty-four. 

“This training was, of course, a sort of epitome of what the animals often had to go 
through on an actual foray, when they had frequently to swim semi-frozen rivers, to carry 
great weights, to go for days almost without food, to be picketed on the steppes, perhaps 
sweating from a long journey, in snow and sleet, without any covering, &c. 

“The Persian horse- -which must not be confounded with the coarse showy animals 
much affected by wealthy natives of India, and there called “ Persian ” horses, but which 
come in reality from Khorassan — is another good Asiatic type, three-parts Arab, exceed- 
ingly enduring, fleet, and hardy ; he, however, instead of being turned out into the snow 
to rough it, like his Tartar cousin, is taken a great deal of care of, warmly clothed with 
felts, carefully groomed and fed, and kept in warm stables, often underground. 

“This treatment, however, does not by any means seem to produce softness or 'want 
of grit,* these animals doing a hundred miles cheerfully, and roughing it, on occasion, almost 
as well as the Tartars. 

“An animal of this breed, or rather of the Karabdgh (formerly a Persian province, now 
under Russian rule), which is much the same, had a trick of rubbing off his blanket at night, 
when on a journey, which he would often do with the thermometer near zero, yet never 
appeared to suffer in the least from the cold, though his coat was as fine as an Arab’s.** 

In fact, all the horses of Asia Minor, Central Asia, Tartary, &c., whether taken care 
of, groomed, fed, and clothed, in the Persian and Turkish fashion, or turned out to take 
tlieir chance in snow-storms, over-worked and half-starved, like those of the Cossacks and 
Tartars, seem to possess an invincible hardness of constitution, chiefly, perhaps, owing to 
climate ; but, I believe, in great measure also to a judicious system of breeding and working. 
They have great endurance, which, however, they lose in India ; the nearer they approach 
the tropics, and the more they get within the range of the monsoon, the softer they become. 
There was a tolerable breed for India in the Deccan in the old Mahratta days ; and there 
is now a very good breed, although impetuous, in Kattywar, but the climate of Kattywar 
approaches nearer to that of Arabia than any other part of India ; however hot in 
summer, or cold in winter, it is dry. The question of climate has a deal to do with good 
breeds of horses. We see that our English breed, transported to Australia or the Cape, 
though often roughly treated in comparison with home animals, and badly fed, begin to 
display an endurance and stoutness in those dry climates rivalling the Asiatic races. Per 
contra, a Kirghiz pony, however good, if transported to England, cannot perform the feats, 
even if well fed and cared for, that he does in a half-starved state [on his native steppe. 
He would mi.ss the dry elastic air and familiar expanse, while his iron hoofs would begin to 
soften in our damp climate and on our muddy roads. 
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TARTARS OF THE KIRGHIZ STEPPES. 

No horses are so hardy as the Tartars of the Kirghiz steppes, says Captain Fred Burnaby 
in his celebrated Ride to Khiva/* The feeble ones die of starvation in hard winters. 

The Kirghis never clothe their horses in the coldest winters. They get snow instead of 
water. Early in the spring the animals gain flesh and strength, and are capable of performing 
immense marches, a ride of a hundred miles on end not being uncommon in Tartary. 

The Tartar horses are not generally well shaped, they cannot gallop very fast ; but they 
can travel enormous distances without forage, water, or halting. 

For very long journeys they employ two horses, one carries a little water, and from time 
to time they change horses. 

In 1870, Count Borkh, a Russian general, made a forced march of 266 miles in six days 
over a most difficult country ; on some days they marched sixty miles through rocky defile 
and barren sandy wastes destitute of forage and water. The heat was excessive during the 
day, sometimes reaching 117"^ Fahrenheit, while the nights were cold and frosty. There were 
only twelve horses with sore backs, which had been ridden, not by Cossacks, but by riflemen, 
who had neglected to adjust their saddles properly before mounting. 

Captain Burnaby, who weighed, with his cold-defying clothes, furs, and accoutrements, 
twenty-two stone, purchased for his journey a black horse about 14 hands high, with gaudy 
painted saddle and bridle, for £S- 

The guide and myself pushed forward at the slow ambling pace peculiar to horses of the 
steppes, which some of them can keep up for twenty-four hours on an emergency. Not so 
fast as the huntsman’s joggle when returning with his pack to the kennel, but much more jolting. 

«We galloped across the frozen surface of the Syr Daryon, and pulled up at Nurozoffs 
hostelry. We had ridden 371 miles in nine days and two hours, thus averaging more than 
forty miles a day, with an interval of only nine days rest, having previously carried me five 
hundred miles. With my twenty stone he had neither been sick or lame during the journey, 
and had galloped the last seventeen miles in one hour and twenty-five minutes.” 

Merv, brought to England by Baker Pacha, was stationed as a stallion at Newmarket, with a 
fee of eighty-five pounds ; but breeders of race-horses would have nothing to say to him. He was 
afterwards offered to owners of half-bred mares, but did not meet with any favour. A corre- 
spondent wrote me in 1877 — ** In looking for a horse to put my hunting brood-mare to, I came 
across Merv. He looked to me to stand about sixteen hands high, fine shoulders, good head 
and neck, fine skin, good wearing legs, bad feet, and leggy. I thought him unsuited to breed 
hunters : thought he lyould do to put to a Suffolk cart mare, or get hacks out of Norfolk cobs. 
The high fee (£ 8 $) put him out of the question. He looked to me about an eleven-stone horse, 
and not like going through dirt.” In the end no mares were covered by Merv while at 
Newmarket; and in 1877 he was sold to the Earl of Charlemont for his breeding stud in 
Ireland. 

ARAB AND SPANISH CROSSES. 

In the preceding pages are embodied the opinions of writers who are enthusiastic admirers 
of the Arab, who have been charmed by his endurance, his fire and courage, and not a little 
by his picturesqueness, if such a term may be applied to a horse. But in order to do justice to 
this subject I shall present the other side of the question, in the words of one who was, in all that 
concerns the horse, in the strictest sense of the word, an expert — one who had been engaged in 
dealing in the best class of horses all his life ; who has bred horses, trained them, ridden them. 
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on the road, in the field, and over the steeplechase course ; driven, bought, and sold them ; who 
was as much at home in the horse world of Spain and France as of England — the late Mr. Thomas 
Rice, who, being educated as a veterinary surgeon, managed the late Lord Balling's stud when 
he was our ambassador in Spain. These are his answers to a scries of searching questions 

" Do I like Arabs } No. In niy opinion they have not one point to recommend them for 
use in England in which they arc not excelled by our own thorough-breds. They are, with very 
rare exceptions, very bad hacks; they cannot walk without stumbling — in fact, they are always 
stumbling ; they have no true action in cither trot or canter ; they are slow in their gallop, as 
compared with any well-bred English blood-horse. They are too small for hunting or for first- 
class harness, and cannot race with common English platers. All I ever saw were so formed, 
with the croup higher than the withers, that they rode doivn-hill. 

“ When I was living in Spain, the Emperor of the French, for whom I had procured some 
high-class Spanish parade-horses, presented me with two Arabs of the highest caste — purchased 
without limit as to price, in the neighbourhood of Damascus— a black and a grey. They were 
as handsome at first sight as any picture of Arabs that I ever saw; about 14 hands 3 inches 
high, very temperate to ride, with great power in their hind-quarters, but wanting that slope in 
the shoulders, and that proportionate length, breadth, and power in motion, which are essential 
to make first-class riding action. 

I had at that time English thorough-breds and half-breds, Spanish mares of the carnero 
or Don Carlos breed, half-breeds between the English blood-horse Kcdgcr (by Sheet 
Anchor) and Spanish mares. These Arabs, which had cost, perhaps — not counting poli- 
tical influence — ;^i,ooo apiece, were inferior in hack action and as hacks to English or 
Spanish horses of one-tenth the cost. I rode the grey with a pack of harriers I kept ; he 
was an unpleasant hack, and no hunter. I trained them both, and they were distanced by 
horses bred out of Spanish marcs by my English blood-horse ; finally, I put them to the stud, 
and their produce out of some twenty of my best Spanish marcs were inferior in size, early 
maturity, and market value, to the stock of my blood-horse. 

To sum up, Arabs are very bad hacks, they arc too small for hunters, even where 
exceptionally they have hunting conformation ; too small and too devoid of elegant action for 
harness, and too slow for race-horses ; as sires, they arc inferior to the English blood-horses of 
power and symmetry, which arc to be purchased when too slow for racing at a less price than a 
high-caste Arab." 

The one quality in which Arabs excel— endurance — and which they share with Australian 
horses and Indian mustangs, is not required in those civilised states where travelling is either 
performed by railways or by post-horses. 

CONTINENTAL ARABS. 

On the continent of Europe, and especially in Eastern Europe, Arab sires are much more 
esteemed than in England, where hunting and racing have made a tall blood-horse the more 
valuable animal. 

The small, active, blood-like horses of one district of France (Tarbes) have not been 
effaced by the popularisation of the English race-horse, because the pasture is too poor 
to support a well-bred horse bigger than a pony. The native horses of Poland, Hungary, and 
Eastern Austria, are all of Eastern descent, and hit ” well with Arabs for the purposes of 
their owners ; namely, for light cavalry, and long journeys over the rolling plains of Eastern 
Europe in harness. Between the eighth and the seventeenth centuries Europe was repeatedly 
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invaded and partially subdued by the Saracens and Turks. The Saracens were defeated in 
the great cavalry battle of Poictiers, by Charles Martel, A.D. 732, in which their loss has been 
variously estimated at between half a million and one hundred thousand ! At any rate, the 
survivors retired after the battle across the Pyrenees, and they must have left behind them 
enough Oriental horse blood to stock the country for centuries. 

“Vieille Moustache,’* who has seen cavalry service in Spain, in India, and the Crimea, and 
who has had experience in breeding, in breaking, and training thorough-bred horses of the first 
class, in a correspondence in The Field does justice to the unquestionable merits of the Arab in 
his proper place : — 

“ The truth is, that great speed for a mile and a half or two miles is not the forte of Arabs. 
The flying two-year-old races in England, or, indeed, such contests as the Derby and Leger, would 
not suit them: they would be outpaced for such distances. Stoutness, endurance of hunger, thirst, 
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and fatigue, enormous power of carrying weight far above what their size would appear to warrant, 
fine temper and wonderful hardihood of constitution, enabling them to endure intense cold equally 
with great heat, and to do well on the food of any country — these are the characteristics which 
make the Arab horse so valuable. Their staying quality renders the admixture of their blood 
with that of Western-bred horses, in my opinion, most desirable, while their rare intelligence and 
sagacity must always win the true lover of the equine race. 

As regards the capability of the Arab to carry weight, it is difficult to convey to any man 
who has never ridden one any idea of their power in that way. When I first went to India I 
had an Arab horse given me to break. My eye was tlien only for the large horses bred in this 
county (Leicestershire), and my notion of a weight-carrier was intimately connected with 16 hands 
3 inches or thereabouts. The horse I was about to ride in Bangalore was not over 14 hands 
3 inches, but certainly had both substance and quality, as well as length, which most Arabs are 
deficient in. Nevertheless, I did not for a moment believe the little animal could carry me. I was 
never so deceived in my life, foj I was not five minutes on his back before I found he had the 
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power of four ordinary horses. This very horse, I believe, is now at the stud of the Duke of 
Leichtenstein. He was a grey Kohlan, named Nobbier, and was owned by the Hon. Algernon 
Moreton, of the 15th Hussars. Mr. Moreton sold him to Captain Fletcher, of the 12th, who again 
disposed of him to Sir William Gordon in the Crimea. The latter officer sold him to General 
Laurenson ; and when I last saw him, on Warwick race-course, five years ago, his legs were as fine 
as the day he was foaled. He was then twenty years old. I believe he is still to the fore, and 
getting stock in Germany. I know that the late Mr. Bamberger purchased him from General 
Laurenson at a long price for that purpose. This, I submit, carries out my assertion that the Arab 
horse possesses a constitution of rare hardihood. Still, for cavalry chargers you must cross them 
with something that produces weight as well as endurance and stoutness, in order to stand the 
crush of a heavy cavalry charge. 


1837 I rode in a charge of cavalry in Spain. I was mounted on a brown thorough-bred 
mare, than which to this day it is admitted that a better one of her inches never looked through 
a bridle. She was by Tramp out of Bartolozzi, was bred by the late General Grosvenor, perhaps 
a trifle too fiery for a charger, and was considerably heavier than most Arab horses. In the charge 
I speak of, with plenty of way on, I came in contact with a great lumbering Andalusian horse, 
mounted by dragoon to match. The Spaniard treated me to a thrust with his lance, but missed 
me, for the simple reason that his great black destrier knocked me end over tail, mare and all, into 
a shallow gravel-pit half full of mud and water. Perhaps I was not so hardly done by as some of 
my comrades, after all.” 

The correspondent, describing, in October, 1873, the Vienna Horse Show, says: — "By 

far the most remarkable in the whole show was a string of twenty-four pure-bred Arab brood 
mares, exhibited by Count Drieduszyeki, of Galicia, who has for many years past devoted himself 
entirely to breeding Arabs, In 1845, after spending two years in Syria, and visiting the desert 
tribes, he brought with him to Austria four Arab mares and three stallions, to form the nucleus of 
a stud. He has since imported many Arab sires, and has kept his stock perfectly pure from any 
other strain. They are all, with one exception, flea-bitten greys, and the whole string, when 
walked out together, formed a sight well worth seeing, and are as high-caste a looking lot as one 
might expect to see issue from Aga Khan s stables in Bombay. 

" This Vienna Show has brought prominently into notice the very great partiality felt by 
Austria, Hungary, Russia, and Germany for Arab blood ; in fact, it would almost appear as if 
these four nations had combined to bring their favourite strain to the notice of the world. The 
following facts are remarkable : — Germany shows thirty horses in all, and ten of them are stated 
to be pure or half-bred Arabs. Austria shows 258 horses, of which a great number are for heavy 
draught, but of the remainder no less than fifty-two claim to be pure Arabs or of Arab parentage. 
Hungary shows seventy-eight horses, of which twenty-four are full or half-bred Arabs. Russia 
sh( 3 ws forty-four horses, out of which eight are stated to be pure-bred Arabs, and a large proportion 
of the remainder claim Arab descent. To crown the triumph of the Arab horse, Egypt sends 
eight desert-born stallions, of great beauty and of priceless value, the property of Sefer Pasha and 
Arthur Bey. These arc of the Nejed and Anazeh castes, and contrast very favourably, in the eye 
of a judge of Arabs, with eight mares which stand near them, belonging to a Russian, Prince 
Sanguszko, and which are stated to be thorough-bred Arabs, although some of them measure 
over 16 hands. 

"From Hungary Count Julius Andrassy shows four thorough-bred English horses of his own 
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breeding, and Count Alfred Andrassy a stallion of the Czyndery or Tartary breed. The greater 
part of the remainder are stallions and brood mares, selected for exhibition from the Government 
studs at Babolna, Mezohegyes, Kisber, and Debreezin. These are of English, Norman, Spanish, 
Lippizaner, and Arab origin ; but on looking through the whole of the Hungarian horses, one 
cannot fail to remark the manifest preponderance of Arab blood.’* 

At Bolzna, in Hungary, a great royal stud is maintained for breeding nothing but Arabs, 
which formerly enjoyed a European reputation ; but, whether from the poverty of the soil or other 
causes, this stud, which consists of over 600 horses, has very much deteriorated. 

“The late King of Wurtemburg had a passion for Arab horses. Whilst Crown Prince he 
rode through the last campaign against Napoleon I. on an Arab charger, which he afterwards 
sent into a stud he had established in 1810 near Stuttgard ; but it was not till he came to the 
throne, in 1817, that the stud attained the large proportions which it maintained till his death, 
in 1864. His Majesty took extraordinary pains to obtain all the best blood from the East. 
By his marriage with a Russian princess he was enabled to procure some very high-bred mares 
from the Caucasus ; and he sent special commissioners to Hungary, Russia, Syria, Constan- 
tinople, and Egypt, for the purchase of horses. 

“ On the death of William IV., he bought, at Hampton Court, the black horse Sultan, said to 
have been the highest-caste Arab ever brought to this country, and which had been presented to 
the English monarch by the ImAm of Muscat. Altogether his Majesty succeeding in procuring 
for his stud no fewer than eighteen horses and thirty-six mares, all of pure Arab blood and 
birth; and in 1861 the stud contained over 100 brood mares, fifty-one of which were Arabs. 
It will thus be seen that during half a century and more, during which the stud was conducted 
with royal magnificence, every opportunity was afforded for trying the effect of Arab crossings. 
Freiherr von Hiigel, who was chief of the stud, writing in the lifetime of the king, speaks most 
favourably of the results, so far as the breeding of pure Arabs was concerned. According to 
him, the produce became bigger and stronger than their parents. It is to be apprehended, 
however, that, as in India, where the breeding from pure Arabs was also for a long time at- 
tempted, although the young produce became much longer in the leg than Arab-born horses, 
what they gained in size they lost in symmetry and compactness. Abbas Pacha, late ruler of 
Egypt, made a shrewd remark to Von Hiigel when he was describing the pure Arabs in the royal 
stables at Stuttgard : * Even if you succeed in getting hold of genuine Arabs, you will never 
breed pure Arabs from them, for an Arab is no longer an Arab when he ceases to breathe 
the air of the desert.’ With respect to half-bred stock, the crossing of Arabs with Wurtem- 
burg mares failed signally, as it did with Russian and Polish mares, but it succeeded better 
with those from Persia and the Caucasus. With sixteen English hunting mares imported in 1816, 
and crossed with Emir, an Arab horse purchased at Damascus, an excellent strain of carriage- 
horses was produced. A similar importation of Yorkshire and Irish mares in 1822, which 
were crossed with another Arab, Mahmoud, laid the foundation of the present fine breed of 
carriage-horses which are to be seen drawing the royal carriages, averaging 17 hands in 
height. The king’s favourite colours were black and grey. From the English mares and 
Mahmoud descend the greys, whilst the blacks owe their origin to mares procured from the 
Thakehnen stud, in Prussia.” * 

• One of the finest Arab crosses I ever saw was of the Wurtemburg breed. He was a charger, ridden, in 1844, by the landlord 
of the “ Two Swans” at P'rankfort, an officer in the mounted Burgher Guard of that city — a beautiful grey, over 15 hands 2 inches, 
with fine charger action, very docile, and full of courage. He was old, and had never been shod 1 his hoofs perfect. To be sure, he 
had never done anything beyond walking exerc^e, except on days of drill and parade. — S. S. 

F 
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Another great breeder of Arabs, the greatest, according to Baron ITugcl, since King 
Solomon, was Abbas Pacha. Himself a child of the desert, for he was brought up in Arabia, 
where his father was Governor of Mecca, he displayed throughout life the greatest love for the 
horse; and his stud was brought to the hammer at Cairo in icS6o. At the time of the sale 
only 300 animals were left ; for the successor of Abbas Paclia, a madcap youth of eighteen, had 
given them away right and left to every one who managed to aj)proach him with a well-turned 
piece of flattery, Voii Iliigel attended the sale on the part of his royal master, and had to 
give exorbitant prices for the two stallions and three mares which he purchased, but which 
were of the highest caste. Tlie sale lasted three weeks, and the bids were made in English 
guineas. On one day twenty-six horses fetched 5,000 guineas. Aged marcs twenty years 
old were sold at from 180 to 250 guineas, colts and fillies from 300 to 700 guineas each. 

****** 

According to Hammer Purgstall, the beauties of the Arab horse arc celebrated by no less 
than eighty-six classical Arabic and Persian writers. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE MODERN BRITISH HORSE. 

William the Conqueror’s Roan Cavalry — Chaucer’s Horses — The Earl of Northumberland’s Stud, 1500— Henry Vltl/s 
Law Regulating Hoi-se-breeding not Carried Out— Blundevillc, temp. Queen Elizabeth — Shakespeare’s Horse of Adonis 
— Gervase Markham, a Traveller and Sportsman, temp, James I. — Condition of English Horses in his Time — Hunting 
— High-school Riding— The Yeomanry rode often — Description of the true English Horse— The Courser of Naples — 
The Turkish Horse— The Barbaric Horse — The Genet of Spain — The High Almainc — The Fleming — The Friesland— 
The Irish Hobby — Michael Barrett’s (1618) Vineyard of Horsemanship” — Hunter of the Period — The Running-horse — 
'I'he Stag-hunting of the Nobility — The Hare-hunting of the Yeomanry — The Trainc Scent — The Wild-goose Chase — 
The Duke of Newcastle, 1658— Advice on Choice of Horses— His Pictures — Cart-horses with many Names— High-school 
Riding in 1865 — Importation of Oriental Horses between 1618 and 1688 — The Italian Notion of ilorscs same Date — 
Illustration of Italian Beau-ideal — Paduan Horse — King William Ill.’s Charger. 

All the horses in this country, on the Continent of Europe, and of the English-speaking nations 
of America (except those employed in slow heavy draught), depend so much for their best 
qualities on large and repeated crosses of blood, that it is essential that any writer on the subject, 
however anxious to avoid unpractical disquisitions, should tell the story of the origin and 
gradual progress to perfection of the English blood-horse, and his effect on the races of other 
countries. 

England, Scotland, and Ireland, have, from the remotest historical times, had useful breeds 
of horses, suited to the requirements of the age. 

The climate that suits horse-breeding so well now was equally favourable in the time of the 
Roman Conquest. At the period of Caesar’s invasion ponies were bred on the hills and mountains, 
and larger horses on the richer lowlands ; but it was not until the middle of the last century that 
the English blood-horses competed with Spanish and Oriental horses in the favour of Continental 
equestrians, and it was only under the reign of William III. that the heaviest draught horses were 
introduced from Holland with the engineers who drained the fens of Lincolnshire. 

The followers of William the Conqueror imported the large Norman horses, so suitable 
to carry knights in complete armour. That celebrated work of art the Bayeux Tapestry 
represents the boats of the invading army full of red and blue horses (roan horses). Every knight 
had a small hack on which he rode without his armour, while his great war-horse was led by one 
of his squires. For this purpose the Cru.saders brought back to England some of those Eastern 
steeds which were well known and esteemed in France and Germany, and are still esteemed in 
Spain, as “genets.** 

Chaucer gives us an idea of the various kinds of horses familiar to his countrymen in the 
fourteenth century. His Canterbury pilgrims were all on horseback. Of the Monk, whose 
ambling nag was “ brown as any berry,** he says — 

“ Full many a dainty horse had he in stall 
of the Old Knight — “ His horse was good, albeit he was not gay 

of the Young Squire — “Well could he sit his horse, and fairly ridc;“ 

and of the Wife of Bath — ^“Upon an ambler easily. she sal.’ 
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A good notion of the stables of a great nobleman in 1512 may be gathered from the 
regulations and establishment of Algernon Percy, fifth Earl of Northumberland. ^ 

"This is the ordre of the chequir roul of the nombre of all the horsys of my lordes and 
my lady’s that are appointed to be in the charge of the hous yerely, as to say, gentell hors, 
palfreys, bobys, naggis, clotbscH hors, male Jiors. 

First, gentell hors, to stand in my lorde’s stable, six. 

“Item — Palfris for my ladis : to wit, oone for my lady, two for her gentlewomen, and 
one for her chambercr. 

“ Four hobys and nags for my lorde’s oone saddell ; viz., one for my lorde to ride, one 
led for my h^rde, and one to stay at liome for my lordc. 

“Item — Chariot hors to stand in my lorde’s stable yearly; seven great trottynge hors 
to draw in the chariot, and a nag for the chariot-man to ride — eight. Again, hors for Lord 
Percy, his lordship’s son and heir; a great double trotting-hors, called a curtal, for his lordship 
to ride out of townes. Another trottynge gambaldync hors for his lordship to ride when he 
comes into townes; a proper amblyngc little nag, when he goctli hunting and hawking; a 
great amblynge gelding or trotting gelding, to carry his male.” 

Ilobys were little hacks, described by early writers as commonly bred in Ireland. 

The clothsell horse followed at the same rate as my lord ; and when he had reached a 
town it was the custom for his lordship to change from his easy-trotting or ambling nag, 
and mount a parade horse, in order to make his entry in the form and state expected of 
great personages ifi those days. No doubt he put aside his rough travelling clothes, and 
attired himself in one of those magnificent costumes which are so picturesque in the portraits 
of the Tudor age, and must have been so impossible as a riding-dress on the roads of cither 
North or South. 

Writers on the history of the British horse have attributed a good deal of importance 
to an Act of Parliament, 32 Henry VIII., cap. 13, under which it is enacted, “That no person 
shall put in any forest, chase, moor, heath, common, or waste, any entire horse above the 
age of two years, not being 15 hands high, within the shires of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, 
Buckingham, Huntingdon, Essex, Kent, South Hants, Berks, North Wilts, Oxford, Worcester, 
Gloucester, Somerset, Wales, Bedford, Warwick, Nottingham, Lancaster, Salop, Leicester, 
Hereford, or Lincoln, nor under 14 hands in any other county.” And it is enacted that 
any person may seize any horse so under size, “and, after having him measured by the 
keeper of the forest, or the constable of the next town, in the presence of three honest men, 
if found contrary to what is above expressed, to be turned to his own use.” By the same 
statute, “all commons and other places shall, within fifteen days after Michaelmas, be driven 
by the owners and keepers, and if there be found in any of the said drifts any mare not able 
to bear foals of reasonable stature, or to do profitable labour, in the discretion of the majority 
of the drivers, they may kill and bury them.” It was also ordered that the archbishops 
and all dukes should keep seven entire trotting-horses for the saddle, each of which was to 
be at least 14 hands high. Every clergyman possessing a living of the amount of ;Cioo per 
annum, or any one whose wife should wear a bonnet of velvet, was to keep one trotting entire 
horse, under penalty of £20. 

But it seems to be forgotten that although the imperious Henry could make any laws 
he chose to dictate to his Parliament, he had no such means of carrying out his decrees 
as have since been invented in the centralised governments of France and Prussia. According 
to historical evidence, the effect of these enactments was to diminish the number of horses; 
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for when, in 1588, in Elizabeth’s reign, England was threatened by the Spanish Armada, 
there was a scarcity of horses. With all the enthusiasm that pervaded the nation, the queen 
was only able to muster 3,000 cavalry, which Blundeville, who wrote a book on horsemanship 
at that epoch, says were '‘very indifferent, strong, heavy, slow draught-horses, or light and 
weak.” 

Shakespeare had a very good notion of what a war-horse or weight-carrying roadster 
should be, but the animal he provides for Adonis was neither thorough-bred nor fit to carry 
a man in the first flight over Leicestershire. He might have borne the Earl of Essex grandly 
at a tournament, or satisfactorily in hunting a buck in a great park, but would have had 
no chance in a modern fox-hunt over on ox-feeding county, or in a Grand National Steeple- 
chase. As Shakespeare was never out of England, he must have seen the animal he 
describes. 

“ Round-hoofed, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 

Broad breast, full eyes, small head, and nostril wide, 

H igh crest, short cars, straight legs, and passing strong. 

Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide.’’* 

Although the shaggy fetlocks show tliat Shakespeare’s horse was half-bred, his ‘'small 
head and nostril wide ” and his “ thin mane ” prove that he had “ quality,” perhaps derived 
from some Spanish ancestor, some Barb sire introduced under the reign of Queen Mary by her 
Spanish husband, or some Syrian Arab, the prize of a Crusader. 

Gervase Markham, f a very accomplished writer on several rural subjects, writing in the 
time of James I., described all the European horses of that period, and there is internal evidence 
that he had at any rate travelled in France and Spain. 

The time of Gervase Markham may therefore be taken as a standpoint for summing 
up the condition of the English horse before the production of the thoroughbred race-horse, 
which was not effected until nearly a hundred years later. Ploughing and the heavy draught 
of agriculture were carried on chiefly by oxen. Goods and merchandise were conveyed fron: 
one part of the country to another almost entirely by pack-horses of an active breed, the 
use of which had not been entirely discontinued in the West of lingland at the commencement 
of this century. The Devonshire pack-horse was one of the boasts of that county within 
living memory. Carriages hung on rude springs were one of the luxuries of the wealthy; 
and hack carriages, to the disgust of Thames watermen, had been to some extent established 

• “Venus and Adonis,” Canto L. 

t “ Containing all the arts of horsemanship, as much as it is necessary for any man to understand, whether he be horse- 
breeder, horsc-ryder, horse-hunter, horse- runner, horse -ambler, horse -farrier, horse-keeper, coachman, smith, or saddler. Together 
with the discovery of the subtil trade or mysteiy of horse-coursers, and an explanation of a horse’s understanding, or how to 
teach them to do tricks like Bankes his curtail. Newly imprinted, corrected, and augmented, with many worthy secrets 
not known before.” 

nie first lx>ok, and all the others, are dated 1617, but, curiously enough, the second is dated 1616. Each has the 
same title-page— a rude wood block, representing in five circles as many shapeless brutes, described as “The Neapolitan 
horse for service ; the Barbarie running-horse ; the English ambling gelding,” all with long tails ; and the “ English hunting- 
horse,” with his tail tied up. Each of the eight books has two separate dedications, the first being addressed, “The most 
high and mightie Charles Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, York, Albanie, Rothsay, &c.” In the second dedication, 
“to the three great columbes of this empire, the nobilitc, the gentrie, and yeomanrie of Great Britainc,” he says that it is an 
enlargement of “that small treatise on horsemanship which about sixteen years agone (when my experience was but youngly 
fructified) I brought forth into the world. A copie thereof being corruptly taken, and covetously offered to the printing 
without my knowledge, I thought as good to publisli it myself with his natural u antes as to let it come abroad by others 
deformities.” • 
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in London. Every knight was bound to keep horses in proportion to the military service 
due from him — every landed squire and squires lady, every yeoman, kept one or more active 
riding-horses, and performed all journeys on horseback. There were no i>ublic conveyances. 
Hunting the buck and the hare was much practised, as well as running-horse matches for 
wagers and for bells of honour. 

The high-school or manege riding was an accomplishment confined to gentlemen of great 
landed estates and of the knightly class. Manege horses in the time of James were just as much 
an expensive luxury as a stud of thoroughbred Leicestershire hunters at the present day. There 
existed then, as the next reign proved, a large class of gentry and yeomanry possessing plenty of 
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good horses, which they rode on the natural, as distinguished from the artificial scat of “ the 
school,” in pursuit of their ordinary business as well as for their pleasure, hunting and 
racing. Their horsemanship differed as much from manege riding as dancing differs from 
running. 

In the following passages from Gervase Markham, we learn whence came those horses 
on which Cromwell’s Ironsides, a few years later, rode down the Cavaliers led by Prince 
Rupert at Grantham, at Gainsborough, at Marston Moor, and at Naseby, all battles decided 
by cavalry: — 

“ I do daily finde," says Markham, “ in mine experience, that the vertue, goodness, boldness, 
swiftness, and endurance of our true-bred English horses is equal with any race of horses whatso- 
ever. Some former writers, whether out of want of experience, or to flatter novelties, have con- 
cluded that the English horse is a great strong jade, deep-ribbed, sid-belled, with strong legges and 
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g^ood hoofes, yet fitter for the cart than either saddle or any working employment. How false this 
is all English horsemen knowc. 

" The true English horse, him I mean that is bred under a good clime, on firme ground, in a 
pure temperature, is of tall stature and large proportions; his head, though not so fine as either 
the Barbarie’s or the Turke’s, yet is lean, long, and well-fashioned ; his crest is hie, only 
subject to thickness if he be stoned, but if he be gelded then it is firm and strong ; his chyne 
is straight and broad ; and all his limbs large, leane, flat, and excellently jointed. For their 
endurance I have seen them suffer and execute as much and more than ever I noted of any 
foraine creation. 
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" I have heard it reported that at the Massacre of Paris (St. Bartholomew), Montgomerie, 
taking an English mare in the night, first swam over the river Seine, and after ran her so many 
leagues as I fear to nominate, lest misconstruction might tax me of too lavi.sh a report. 

“Again, for swiftness, what nation hath brought forth that horse which hath exceeded the 
English— when the best Barbarics that ever were in their prime, I saw them overrunne by a 
black hobbie at Salisbury; yet that hobbie was more overrunne by a horse called Valentine, which 
Valentine neither in hunting or running was ever equalled, yet was a plain-bred Engli.sh horse both 
by syre and dam > Again, for infinite labour and long endurance, which is to be desired in our 
hunting matches, I have not seen any horse to compare with the English. He is of tolerable 
shape, strong, valihnt, and durable.” 

This passage is important, because it is a popular notion that the goodness of English 
horses began with the race-horse in the time of Charles II., whilst there is much to be said in favour 
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of the theory that our big blood-horse is the result of crosses of Oriental blood out of English 
mares, cultivated by careful selection and generous treatment. 

Next to the English horse Markham places the ‘'courser” of Naples, “a horse of a strong and 
comely fashion, loving disposition, and infinite courageousness. His limbs and general features are 
so strong and well knit together that he hath ever been reputed the only beast for the warres, 
being naturally free from fear or cowardice. His head is long, lean, and very slender; doth from 
eye to the nose bend like a hawke’s beak. He hath a great full eye, a sharpe eare, and a straight 
legge, which, to an over-curious eye, might appear a little too slender; which is all the fault 
curiositie itself can find. They be naturally of a loftie pace, loving to their rider, most strong in 
their exercise, and to conclude, as good in all poynts that no forayne race has ever borne a tythe 
so much excellencie.” The kingdom of Naples was, when Markham wrote, a viceroyalty of Spain. 

Next to the Neapolitan he places the Turkish horse. All he had seen came from Constanti- 
nople, “which is part of Thrace,” “not of monstrous greatness, but inclining to middle size; finely 
headed, almost as the Barbaric. They have e.xcellent fore-hands, both for length, depth, and 
proportion. They are of great courage and swiftness, for I have seen them used at our English 
bell-courses. Naturally they desire to amble, and, which is most strange, their trot is full of pride 
and gracefulne.ss.” 

Next to the Turk he places the Barbary. “They are swift beyond forayne horses, and to that 
use only we employ them in England.” 

Next to the Turk he names the genet, which he had seen in Spain. “The genet may 
passe a carrierc (run a course in tilting), some twelve or twenty score, with great puis.sance 
and swiftness, but for running our Engli.sh courses, which arc commonly three or four miles, we 
have not seen such virtue in them.” He describes them as with fine crests, naturally taking to 
ambling; their trot long and waving, and the animal himself not full-grown until six years old. 

The High Almaine horse, “of great and high stature, having neither neatness nor fineness; 
some men esteem him for the shock (charge) or the manege. They are much used for warres, 
but, I think, like their countrymen, rather for a wall or defence than either for assault or action. 
They are great, slow, hard trotters.” 

The Fleming he describes as “resembling the Almaine. His place is the draught, in which he 
exceedeth all other horses.” 

And the Friesland horse, is, like the Fleming, “not so tall, of a more fiery and hot 
courage, but more fit for service ; being able to pa.ss a short carriere, beat a curvet, and such 
like,” but vicious ; his pace being a short hard trot. 

Last he mentions the Irish hobby,* “having a fine head, strong neck, wcll-cast body, 
good limbs, sure of foot, nimble in dangerous places, lively courage, tough in travel, but much 
subject to frights and boggarts,” due, Markham thinks, to the rude manner in which they 
were handled, which “ these ruder people ” know not how to amend. 

That hunting had, long before public races for money, obtained the importance which 
created the race-horse, is confirmed by the writings of Michael Barrett, who, in i6i8, wrote a 
fantastic book on horsemanship, full of sound precepts written in the pedantic language of the 
age, in which he speaks of Gervase Markham with great respect.f 

Barrett’s description of the hunting-horse of that age would not be amiss for the present 
day, except that he says not one word about leaping, although we know from Gervase Mark- 

• ''Hobby,” from the French hohbin^ meant "pony;” so, too, "hackney,” from the French haquinict Spanish, kaccanea^ haca, 
t Michael Barrett, 1618. "The Vineyard of Horsemanship. Dedicated to Prince Charles, the Bishop of Peterborough, and 
the gentlemen of Nottingham and Lincolnshire.” 
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ham’s account of a *^catte” now called a ^*drag hunt,” and of a "wild-goose chase,” that they 
rode over every obstacle ; while his directions for choosing a racing-horse would have answered 
for selecting the half-bred or cocktail racers that were run against thoroughbreds even in the 
first quarter of this century. 

After advising those that require deeper knowledge to consult " Maister Blundeville ” and 
"Maister Markham,” he proceeds to sum up the merits of the horses of the day in the follow- 
ing manner : — 

"I hold that the Barbarian and the Turkey stallions are the best for all general uses, for 
service (that is, war), swiftness, and proud going, as well for pleasure pace as a gallant trot. 

"Although the Spanish genet, the Irish hobby, and the Arabian courser, are held both by 
Maister Blundeville and Maister Markham to be the chief for pacing and neat action, there is 
the bastard stallion, begotten by one of them on our English mares, which doth exceed either 
of them in toughness — the English mares to be of good stature, somewhat large, but not very 
high, a small head, full eye, wide nostril, a pricke ear but somewhat long, a firm thin crest, 
with a long straight necke, well compact in the cragge at the setting-on of the head, a broad 
breast, deep-chested, a round backe, being barrell-ribbcd, and the short ribs shot up somewhat 
close to the huckle bone, the buttocke somewhat long, so as it be proportionable, a flat legge 
and straight foote, and a hollow hoof.” 

THE HUNTER OF t6i8. 

**For the pleasure of hunting is so great that it exceedeth all others, that if it brought 
no other profit than the delight to follow a pack of good dogges (having a good horse), were 
enough to countervail the danger, for I esteem it above all earthly pleasures. It maintains 
the health, causeth an agil and apt body, increaseth knowledge how to correct his horse as 
occasion shall be offered, whereby if he should goe upon any martial service he will be ready 
to perform any desperate exploits with celerity and quickness. Beside the use of riding up 
and down high places and deep earths, so a hunting-horse may be made more servicable for 
war, through his toughness and speed.” 

The hunter was to be "about 16 hands* in height, his head of a mean bignesse, his chank 
thin and wide, his eare not too little, and if he be somewhat wide-eared, it is a sign of tough- 
ness, so they be sharp ; his forehead broad, having a bunch standing out in the midst like a 
hare ; his eye full and large, his nostrcll wide, with a deep mouth ; all his head leane, a long, 
straight neck; a firm thin crest, well reared; a wide throstle, a broad breast, deep-chested; his 
body large, his ribbes round and close, shut up to his huckle-bone ; a good-filled, long 
buttocke, not very broad, well let down in the gaskins (gascoyne) ; his limmes clean, flat, 
straight, but not very bigge ; his joints short, especially between the pasterne and the hoofe, 
having little haire on his fetlock, a straight foot, black hollow hoof, not over big.” From 
which it sieems that the points of a good riding-horse were perfectly understood in the reign 
of King James I. 

The following description might stand for a modern steeplechaser : — 

A RUNNING-HORSE, SAME DATE. 

" For the shape of a running-horse there is not much difference betwixt the shape of him 
and the hunter as there is in their ends of training ; for the hunting-horse must endure long 


• Let him be of a meant stature^ that is, some sixteene hand of height (sic). 
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and laboursome toyle, with heatcs and cold, but the running-horse must dispatch his business 
in a moment of time. Have as near in proportion as the former, only he may have a longer 
chine, so that his side be longer, he will take a larger stroke, especially on light earths; and if 
his limmes be more slender and his joints more loose, and not so short at the pastern, he may 
be very excellent and swift for a course.** 

These lean-headed, flat-limbed, fine-haired hunters and running-horses formed a class com- 
pletely apart from the prancing destriers maintained for daily amusement in the riding-school 
which was attached to every great house. In these schools the young gentlemen of the period 
practised equestrian feats, some of which arc still essential to a cavalry education, but the most 
difficult and useless are only to be seen in circus exhibitions of the haute creole. They prepared 
themselves to make a gallant figure in riding at the ring, in processions and parades of 
ceremony, and to hold their own in duels on horseback, or in the single combats into which 
cavalry actions, as long as fire-arms played only a secondary part in war, resolved themselves. 
The trained war-horse was expected to take as much part as his rider — in every encounter 
striking with his fore and kicking with his hind legs — making halotades, eroupades, and caprioles. 

But while great noblemen indulged in the amusements of the manege, and had the ex- 
clusive right to hunt the stag, wild or parked, the English yeomanry and wealthy farmers — a 
class who existed at that time in no other European State — indulged in hunting the badger, 
the fox, and the hare, in matches, races, and in ‘'wild-goose chases,*’ for proving the speed and 
stoutness of their horses, with as much freedom and enthusiasm as their feudal superiors; so 
that the cultivation of good horses did not depend, as in other countries, on the patronage of 
kings and great noblemen, but was pursued by cultivators who were also owners of the soil, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Almost all modern writers on the subject concentrate their narratives on what was done 
by kings and Acts of Parliament, and seem to overlook the steady improvement in the breed 
of riding-horses that took place generation after generation, through the passion of Englishmen 
of all ranks for hunting, and, to speak plainly, for gambling, in the way of wagers, on the 
speed and stoutness of their horses. 

According to Markham, the fox, in the time of Elizabeth and James, was, as a beast 
of chase, put on the same low level as the badger, and pursued only in woods, “where a horse 
can neither conveniently make his way or tread without danger of stumbling.” More highly 
esteemed was hunting the wild stag, which, however, as well as the parked deer, was nominally 
the exclusive privilege of kings and very great nobles. For park hunting rectangular rides 
were cut through the woods, up and down which the cavaliers and their dames cantered com- 
posedly, after the fashion practised in our own times in France and Germany — a fashion which was 
revived, with the costume and all the splendour of the days of Louis XIV., by the Emperor 
Napoleon III. 

But hunting the wild stag or the moorland hare required a horse of a very different 
character from the ambling palfreys used within enclosed park.s. Markham says, “When he (a 
.stag) is at liberty he will break forth his chase four, five, and six miles; nay, I have myself 
followed a buck better than ten miles forthright, from the place of his rousing to the place of 
his death, beside all his turnings and windings and cross passages.” Evidently old Gervase was 
a keen sportsman, and kept his horses in pretty good condition. He goes on to observe that 
as stag-hunting is in .season between April and September, and as it is “most swift and violent” 
when the sun is hottest and the ground hard, it is not fit for training young horses, but for 
those of staid years and long practice. There was “a certain race of little horses in Scoth'^nd 
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called Galway* nags, which he had seen hunt the buck exceedingly well, endured the chase 
with great courage, and the hard earth without lameness better than horses of greater puissance 
and strength.” But the chase which he most recommends for training young horses was that 
of the hare, not a privilege confined, like that of the buck, to great noblemen, but a sport 
easilie and equalHc distributed, as well to the wealthie farmer as to the great gentleman.” He 
also recommends “the chace of a traine scent,” which was nothing else than the modern ''drag” 
hunt of Oxford, Windsor, and garrison towns — "a scent drawn either across ploughed lands, 
or athwart green fields, leaping ditches, hedges, payles, rails, or fences, or running through a 
warren.” 

There was also "the wild-goose chase,” the forerunner of the steeplechase (which within 
this century has been played at Irish horse fairs), where half a dozen mad riders tried which 
could set the others the most desperate or cramped and difficult leaps, and the rider who could 
within a certain time keep forty yards ahead won the wager. 

In like manner, although racing had not assumed the importance of an art, as it did in the 
reign of King James’s son, Charles II., yet matches were constantly made, and horses were 
trained to win private wagers all over the kingdom ; the prize of the public racecourse was 
only a bell, but the wagering was heavy. The principles of training were the same as now, 
although less *intelligcntly applied. The " runners,” as they were called, were physicked 
(sometimes with very ridiculous drugs), exercised, clothed, and groomed with very great pains. 

Cavendish, Marquis of Newcastle, published an edition of his celebrated work on " Horse- 
manship” in French, in 1658, at Antwerp, during the time that he was an exile and Cromwell 
was Protector ; an English edition with the original copper-plate illustrations appeared in 1667, 
after the Restoration, dedicated to the king, who had created him Duke of Newcastle. 

The few pages which he devotes to the general subject of the horse are most interesting^ 
because they show that fifty years after Markham, although at least one Oriental sire destined 
to be famous in the records of the stud-book had been introduuced, the Engli.sh blood-horse 
had not been manufactured. 

His master, Charles, had obtained a footing in Africa, Tangiers being part of the dowry 
of his Portuguese wife, and he had imported the celebrated "royal mares” of Barb, Arab, 
Persian, or Turkish blood, no one can positively say which. The duke, whose whole heart and 
soul was in the tricks of the manege, expresses himself very cautiously as to the value of the 
English breed. In the following passage he speaks as if the horses of the time were presented 
to him in mixed lots, like the droves that used to be seen at fairs, when fairs were a much 
more important institution than they are at present. "If,” he says, "a horse is fit to go a 
travelling pace, let him do it ; if he is naturally inclined to make curvets, he must be put to it ; 
and so of the demi-airs^ passadoes^ terre-d-terre^ cronpades, balo fades, and caprioles. If he be not 
fit for any of these, put him to run the ring ; if he be not cut out for that, use him as a 
drudge, or to go of errands. If none of these suit him” (and here mark his contempt) "he 
will perhaps be good for running, hunting, or travelling, or for the portmanteau, or for the 
burdens, or for coach or cart ; for really there is no horse but what is fit for some use or other.” 
And he goes on to observe, with trenchant irony, considering the character of his king: — 

" If princes were as industrious to know the capacities of men for different trusts they put 


• In 1715 the Earl of Stair, ambassador at the Court of Louis XIV., sometimes presented to persons of distinction a 
pair of Galloways ; the pure breed of small Galloway horses being then nearly extinct, and highly valued .”— of Ea^it 
of Suir^ 
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in them as good horsemen are to employ each horse in that which Nature designed him for, 

kings would be better served than they arc, and we should not sec confusion that passes 

Babel happen in States through the incapacity of persons entrusted. He that is qualified to be 

a bishop is not fit to command an army, &c But leaving kings to choose their 

officers as they please, let us follow Nature in what concerns horses. 

****** 


“‘What nation produces the most beautiful horse?’ To which I answered that I could 
not decide till I knew for what the horse was intended. 

“ I have heard Neapolitan horses commended, but these were ill-shaped, though strong and 
vigorous. I have seen Spanish horses, and have had them in my own possession, which were 
proper to be painted, or fit for a king to mount on a public occasion ; for they arc not so tender 
as the Barbs, nor so ill-shaped as the Neapolitans, but between both. Genets have a lofty, fine 
air, trot and gallop well, but arc seldom strong, though when well chosen they bear a good 
character. The best breed of horses is in Andalusia, especially that of the King of Spain’s, 
at Cordova. 




SPECIMENS OF BRANDS OF ITALIAN BREEDERS OF HORSES. 



“With regard to the Barbary horses, I freely confess they arc my favourites, and I allow 
them the preference as to shape, strength, natural genteel air, and docility. I confess they have 
not so genteel a trot or gallop as the genets, but no horses in the world have a better movement 
in general, when they are well chosen and well instructed ; though I have been informed in France, 
by an old officer of the army in Henry IV.’s time, that he had often seen a Barb beat down 
by the superior strength of a Flemish horse.* I have experienced this difference between 
the bone of the leg of a Barbary horse and one from Flanders, viz., that the cavity of the bone 
of the former shall scarcely admit a straw, whilst you may thrust your finger in that of the 
latter. The generality of Barbs are sinewy, strong, swift, and good-winded. Mountain Barbs 
are horses of the best courage ; many of them bear the marks of wounds they have received 
from lions. 

“With respect to the Northern horses, I have seen some beautiful in their kind, genteel in 
all sorts of paces, and which have excelled all others in leaping. Moreover, they have a peculiar 
excellency in the motion of their fore-legs, which is the principal grace in the action of a horse ; 
but they sooner come to decay than a Barb, and you will always find among them more horses 
fit for the cart than the manege. 

“ The best .stallion is a well-chosen Barb or a beautiful Spanish horse. Some people pretend 
that a Barb or genet produces too small a breed. There is no fear of having too small horses 
in England, since the moisture of the climate and the fatness of the land rather produce horses 
too large. 


* See anecdote of a cavalry charge by “ Vieille Moustache,*’ page 32, chapter on Oriental Horses* 
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“In the choice of breeding mares, I would advise you to take either a well-shaped Spanish 
one, or a Neapolitan. When these are not easily obtained, then a beautiful English mare, of a 
good colour and well marked. 

*********** 

“ I am no friend to astrological remarks in this case. The moon’s aspect or that of any 
other celestial body are equally absurd in affairs of this kind ; it matters not whether the moon 
is increasing or decreasing, or whether any other planets are in conjunction or opposition, for 
horses arc not begot by astronomy or by the almanack.” 

But although the Duke of Newcastle expresses himself thus impartially on the merits of all 
the breeds of horses known to him, it is a very curious circumstance that the forty-three elaborate 
copper-plates which illustrate his book all represent one style of horse — ^the Flemish war-horse, 
of large limbs, heavy crest, shaggy fetlocks, flowing mane and tail The horses ridden by Charles 
I. in Vandyke’s portraits of that monarch at Windsor and Warwick Castles and Blenheim 
Palace are fine specimens of the breed. 

In the Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy in 1877 Her Majesty contributed a portrait 
of Charles I. in armour, mounted on a dun-colourcd horse, probably also a portrait of the Flemish 
breed, by Sir Anthony Vandyke. This is the sketch for the large picture at Blenheim. 

There is not the slightest difference in the apparent breed of the following list of horses, which 
arc drawn on a double folio page: — "^Paragon, un Barbe ; ’ La Superbe^ Cheval d’Espagne 
Mako-melia^ un Turque;” “ Coursier Napolitain Rube tan ^ un Roussin (a thick 

stallion of moderate size). There are also two large plates, one representing mares and foals, and 
the other three-year-old colts, in an enclosed paddock, gambolling in various attitudes, making 
natural curvettes and caprioles, but all of the hairy-heeled sort, like the Norman horses that used 
to draw the French diligences thirty years ago, or the improved Suffolks. The Neapolitan 
war-horse only differs from the Barb in that he has a rather more drooping croup, and is branded 
on the rump with the mark of his breeder, as horses bred on Italian plains are to this day. Some 
of these old brand marks are represented on the preceding page. These plates illustrating the 
Marquis’s book were all drawn by Abraham Diepenbeke, a Flemish artist, “ under the Marquis’s 
immediate direction.” Several of them represent the Marquis on horseback, performing one of the 
feats of the haute t^coU\ or high-school of riding, and engraved conspicuously across them are the 
words, “ Monsieur le Marquis Donne une Lcqonr So that after commencing by saying that he 
prefers a Barb, this noble teacher of horsemanship depicts nothing but a scries of lively cart- 
horses, rather heavier than that hearse-like animal, in an impossible attitude, on which Charles 
I. is mounted at Charing Cross, which Horace Walpole, who was no horseman, so much admired. 

This anomaly occurred vividly to me in 1865, when present at the opening of a French 
Horse Show in the Palace of Industry in the Champs Elysees. A troop of the pupils of the 
cavalry school of Saumur appeared in the arena, dressed in the style of Louis XV., with 
small three-cornered hats with ostrich plumes, green and gold coats, white leather breeches, 
and black boots, mounted on well-bred horses. They commenced by drawing up in a line, 
and at foot pace passaging (moving sideways) in front of the Emperor’s box, each man as he 
passed saluting by raising his plumed hat ; the horses keeping an exact line, every foot rising 
along the line at the same moment — a performance I had often seen attempted at professional 
hippodromes, but never with horses' so fine or men so admirably trained. Other feats followed, 
the least successful of which was the leaping of low hurdles. After this very pretty exhibition, 
the troop retired, and presently returned mounted on fat Norman horses with buckskin demi- 
piqued saddles, without stirrups, their manes plaited with ribbons, their tails plaited and tied 
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on one side ; in a word, an exact reproduction of the horses and pupils of the Marquis of 
Newcastle. After saluting the Emperor, they proceeded to execute ballotades, caprioles,* 
and all the tricks delineated in the elaborate copper plates of Abraham Diepenbeke. 

I dwell upon this curious and costly publication, f because it is so extraordinary that 
such an expense should have been incurred for engravings of horses, in none of which, out of 
more than forty plates, does one blood-horse, or even moderately well-bred horse, appear. 

The author of “The Gentleman’s Jockey,” the ninth edition of which is dated I 704 » “with 
additions,” undertakes to explain how a horse may be prepared “for a running course in two 
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months.” He says of the English horse that he “ may be known by his strong knitting 
tc^ether ; ” as the Neapolitan by his hooked nose, and the Barbary by his fine head. Cox, 
writing in 1686 his “ Gentleman’s Recreations,” gives exactly the same list of horses as the 
Duke of Newcastle, adding particular directions for obtaining and importing Spanish, Arab, 
Barbary, and Turkish horses. 

William III. was passionately fond of horses and hunting. The condition of his stud formed 
the subject of many letters to his favourite, Bentinck. That he liked Italian horses we learn 

* In a ballotade the horse jumps off the ground, bending both knees and houghs, and showing his hind shoes without kicking 
out In the capriole the horse does the same, and kicks out with both hind I^. t 

t 1 have only been able to find three editions — the first, in French, which the title-page calls a translation from English, 
published at Antwerp during the Protectorate, in 1658 ; the second, in English, in London, in 1667, after the Restoration ; and the 
third, a reprint, in 1743 - but all with the same copper-plate engravings, with titles and descriptions in French. 
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from Forbes's Jotmial, 1688, where it is stated that *‘Sir James Dalrymple, being seventy years old, 
accompanied the Prince of Orange on his expedition to England in 1688. On landing at Torbay 
William sent to inquire concerning Sir James’s health, and perceiving that horses were not come 
up for him ordered a Neapolitan horse belonging to himself to be assigned for his use.” 

A portrait of William III. by Gaspard Netscher, in the possession of the Earl of Radnor, 
represents him on a coarsely-bred chestnut horse with white legs, evidently a portrait. 

During the period between 1618 and 1688 no doubt a constant importation of Eastern 
horses was taking place, which, crossed with the best native mares, and selected by racing 
men and hunting men for speed and stoutness, gradually and almost insensibly produced the 
English blood-horse, whose superiority to all other breeds of horses was incontestably proved 
early in the eighteenth century. 

It is noteworthy that in a book* on the treatment of the Horse, published in Rome with 
permission of the Pope in 1689, from which the illustration on page 46 is copied, no reference 
is made to English horses. The author claims that the native horses have been brought to 
perfection, have derived their pleasant temperament, from the influence of the air, robust con- 
stitutions from the nature of the country, beauty of form from the crossing of various breeds, 
and fine paces from the training of their excellent riders. Rome, the kingdom of Naples, and 
Tuscany, stand first for good breeds of horses. 

ITAI.TAN HORSES. 

The high reputation which the Italian breed enjoyed as war-horses in the sixteenth 
century has been traced with great industry by a student of Italian literature, who has allowed 
me to condense in a few paragraphs the result of his labours, f 

In Italy for a thousand years every warlike invader had brought his horses. 

The shape of the Roman horse is well known — a strong brute without much quality ; but 
in A.D. 568 the Lombards invaded Italy, and Alborino their king brought with him out of Pannonia 
a breed of horses which was evidently highly esteemed, for Paolo Diaconi (Paul the Deacon), a 
Lombard whose great-grandfather came into Italy with Alborino, relates that when Alborino created 
his nephew Gisulfo Duke of Friuli and that part of Italy which has since formed a portion of 
the Venetian States, the latter made it one of the conditions on which he would accept the duchy 
that when his uncle advanced farther into Italy he would leave some of the Pannonian horses. 

Twenty thousand Saxons, we learn from the same author, joined Alborino in his invasion. 
Their northern horses no doubt brought another cross to the native race. 

In the eighth century the Lombards, firmly seated in Italy, sent an army to assist the French 
to repel the Saracen invasion. This having been done successfully, no doubt the Lombard 
allies brought back some of the Oriental horses of the defeated Moslems as part of their spoil. 

During four centuries the Crusaders and pilgrims from every part of Europe passed through 
the Venetian States on their way to the Holy Land. As all travelling was performed on horse- 
back, they must have left many horses to swell and cross the equine breeds of those States. 

Thus for nearly a thousand years there was a constant influx to the neighbourhood of 
Mantua of the best breeds of horses of Asia, Africa, and Europe. The result was the production 
of the Mantuan horses, which became famous as war-horses in the sixteenth century. 

They were considered the destriers fit for kings. Bernard Tasso, writing A.D. I 52 S» from 

• •• La Perfettione del Cavallo di Francesco Liberati Romano. Airillustrics el Eccellentiss. Principe il Signor D. Gia 
Battista Borghese, Principe di Sulraona. In Roma, per Michele Hercole, 1669. Con Licenza de Sup.** 

t Ralph N. James, Esq., F.R. 1 I.S. 
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the French camp, just before the battle of Pavia, says that the king, Francis L, the most 
accomplished horseman of the day, was much delighted with the Mantuan horse which had 
been sent him as a present from the Marquis of Mantua, and that it was much admired by 
everybody/* Charles V. also used in war a Mantuan chargejf. The poet Torquato Tasso, in 
his “ Forna della Nobilla/’ observes that. “ A horse-dealer seeing any stallion .of the Mantuan 
breed, branded zvith the sign of the snn, is ready to pay a good sum for him, for rarely do we 
sec bad horses produced from a good breed. A purchaser would not do the same if he had 
to buy a slave, and found that he was an African or a Turk/’ 

Some idea may be gathered of the shape of Mantuan horses from such equestrian statues 



MOUNTED ITALIAN WARRIOR (FIFTEENTH CENTURY), FROM A STATUE AT PADUA. 


as that of Gallamelata by Donatello, the designs of Leonardo da Vinci, and the drawings 
of Giulio Romano. 

It is more than probable that the latter artist, when adorning the palaces of the Duke 

of Mantua, would introduce portraits of the horses of which the Duke was .so proud. Supposing 

that they were portraits, and not, like most of the horses of the most celebrated painters and 
sculptors, conventional animals, the Mantuan horses (circa 1525) were not hand.some, or even 
shaped for carrying weight and galloping according to our modern English ideas. 

Under sixteen hands, with slight limbs in proportion to their bodies, the neck short, the 
head long with small cars, rather like the modern Norman horse, tlie back unusually short, 

the hind-quarter round, the tail set singularly low, and so thin of hair as to be almost what we 

call rat ; this last peculiarity alone strengthening the idea that the fine original was a portrait 
of a favourite parade horse of the Duke of Mantua. 
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At any rate, the pictures do not justify the reputation of the Mantuan breed. 

The wars that took place after 1628 between the Empire and France, as to the succession 
of the Duchy of Mantua, were fatal to this breed of horses. It disappeared with the great 
family of Gonzaga that had fostered it for centuries with so much care. 

It has usually been taken for granted that Peter Paul Rubens took the models of the 
war-horses on which he mounted his kings and military chiefs from F'lemish models, such as 
may still be seen, yoked in pairs, ploughing the fat land of Flanders. But Rubens resided, in 
1600 and for several following years, in Mantua. Amongst his pictures is one of a bison hunt. 
Now Paul the Deacon makes particular mention of the bisons of Pannonia, enormous beasts 
which the Lombards encountered in the Monte Reggio, by which the Lombards arrived in 
Italy. 

Whether in the time of Rubens the Mantuan horses had improved in beauty since the 
days of Giulio Romano, or whether Rubens improved them to please his own artist eye, cannot 
be settled. 

Virgil had a better notion of a good horse than the Italians of the seventeenth century, if 
we may judge from the following passage from the 3rd Georgies 


Virgil. — Georg, iii., 75—91. 


“ Continue pecoris generosi pullus in arvis 
Altius ingreditur, et mollia crura reponit ; 

Primus et ire viam, et fluvios tentare minaces 
Audet et ignoto sese committere ponli, 

Nec vanos horret strepitus. I Hi ardua cervix, 
ArgutuuKiuc caput, brevis alvus, obesaque terga, 
Luxuriatcpie toris animosum pectus, llonc.sti 
Spadices glaucique, color deterrimus albis, 

Et gilvo. Turn, si qua sonum procul arma dc<lv re, 
Stare loco nescit ; luicat auribus et tremit anus ; 
Collectumque fremens volvit sub naribus ignem. 
Densa juba, et dextro jactata rocunibit in armo. 

At duplex agitur per lumbos spina ; cavatquc 
Tellurem et solido gravitcr sonat ungula cornu. 
Talis Amyclxi doinitus Pollucis habenis 
Cyllarus, et quorum Graii meminere poelae, 

Martis equi bijugea, et magni r.urrus Acbillis.” 


“The colt of a generous breed, from the very first, has a 
lofty tread, stepping daintily on his tender pasterns. He is the 
first that dares to lead the way, to ford a threatening stream, to 
trust himself on an unknown bridge. No empty noises frighten 
him. liis neck is carried erect ; his head is small ; his belly short ; 
his back broad, llrawny muscles swell upon his noble chest, A 
bright bay or a good grey is the best colour ; the worst is 
white or dun. If from afar the clash of arms be heard, he 
knows not how to stand still; his ears prick up— his limbs 
quiver ; and, snorting, he rolls the collected fire under his 
nostrils; and his mane is thick, and reposes tossed back 
on his right shoulder. A double sjiinc rufis along his loins. 
Ills hoof scoops out the ground, and sounds deep with solid horn. 
Such a steed was Cyllarus, tamed to the rein of Amyclean 
Pollux ; such were the two steeds of Mars, famous in Greek 
poetry; such a team drew the cliariot of Achilles.” 
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HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH BLOOD-HORSE.* 

Mr. Weatherby’s Stud Book — Oriental Ancestors of the British Kace*horse — Early Kace» ai Newmarxec, 1720— A List of 
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Lawrence’s Reminiscences, iSoo — Contemporary Account of Godolphin Anibian— Darley Arabian — Flying Childers — £clipse> 
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Act for Discouraging Pony Races, 1740 — The Strong Race-horse Sampson; his Dimensions— His Grandson Mambrino— 
Portraits of Race-horses in Mr. Tattersall’s Album — Admiral Rous a Sceptic as to Merits of Flying Childers and Eclipse, 
— Ilis Evidence before Lords’ Committee — 'ITic Earl of Stradbroke differs from his Brother — General Peel’s Opinions — 
Gambling the Foundation of the English Blood -horse. 


In 1791 Mr. Weatherby — founder of the firm of that name which is the banker or stakeholder 
to owners of horses engaged in every race advertised throughout the three kingdoms, with the 
exception of a few insignificant meetings, and one of whose descendants is still secretary of the 
Jockey Club — published the first edition of his “ Stud Book,” which has since become the official 
register of the pedigrees of all the thoroughbred horses bred in this kingdom. In the preface to 
the fourth edition he gave, as the result of very laborious investigations, in which he had access 
to the best sources of information, the following list of the Barbs, Arabians, and Turks, which had 
more or less contributed to create the British race-horse : — 

He commences by stating that King James I. bought, December 20, i6i6, an Arabian 
of Mr. Markham, a merchant, for five hundred guineas, probably the first seen of his breed 
in England. And this statement has been repeated by successive writers on the same subject 
ever since. But after the issue of the first edition of the “ Book of the Horse,” a correspondent 
of the Times, under signature of H., wrote on the 1st of September, 1875 : — 

“ In the records of the Exchequer, an office copy of which is now before me, it appears 
that King James never spent more than 900 on horses in one year, and that as to the Markham 
Arab there is the following particular entry : — 

‘“Item — December 20, 1616, paid to Master Markham for the Arabian horse, for His 
Majesty’s own use, £154^ 

“ ‘ Item — The same day paid to a man that brought the same Arabian horse and kept him, 
£ 11 .”’ 

The Duke of Newastle says, in his treatise on “ Horsemanship,” that he had seen the above 
Arabian, and describes him as a small bay horse, and not of very excellent shape. 

That Markham was the first seen of his breed is in the highest degree improbable, con- 
sidering how many Oriental horses were brought to Europe by the Crusaders. 

“ The Helmsley Turk was the property of the Duke of Buckingham, and got Bustler, &c. 

" Place’s Whi te Turk was the property of Mr. Place, stud-master to Oliver Cromwell, when 

* Honourable Francis Lawley, whose knowledge of everything connected with racing and racehorses is well known, has 
kindly revised these chapters, and corrected statements and figures as to dates and pedigrees not cosily to be found in any printed 
doeumtuu. 
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Protector, and was sire of Wormwood, Commoner, and the great-grand-dams of Wyndham, Grey 
Ramsden, and Cartouche. 

“ King Charles II. sent abroad the Master of the Horse to procure a number of foreign horses 
and mares for breeding, and the mares brought over by him (as also many of their produce) have 
since been called royal mares. 

« DODSWORTH, though foaled in England, was a natural Barb. Hi^ dam, a Barb mare, was 
imported in the time of Charles II., and was called a royal marc. She was sold by the stud- 
master, after the king’s death, for forty guineas, at twenty years old, when in foal to the Helmsley 
Turk with Vixen, dam of the Old Child mare. 

“ The Straddling or Lister Turk was brought into England by the Duke of Berwick, from 
the siege of Buda, in the reign of James II. He got Snake, the Duke of Kingston’s Brisk and 
Piping Peg, Coneyskins, the dam of Hip, and the grand-dam of the Bolton Sweepstakes. 

“The Byerley Turk was Captain Byerley’s charger in Ireland in King William’s wars 
(1689, &c.). He did not cover many thoroughbred marcs, but was the sire of the Duke of 
Kingston’s Sprite, who was thought nearly as good as Leedes ; the Duke of Rutland’s Black 
Hearty and Archer, the Duke of Devonshire’s Basto, Lord Bristol’s Grasshopper, and Lord 
Godolphin’s Byerley Gelding, all in good forms ; Halloway’s Jigg, a middling horse ; and 
Knightley’s mare in a very good form. 

“Greyhound. The cover for this foal was in Barbary, after which both his sire and dam 
were purchased and brought into England by Mr. Marshall. He was got by King William’s 
white Barb Chillaby out of Slugey a natural Barb mare. Greyhound got the Duke of Wharton’s 
Othello, said to have beat Chanter easily in a trial giving him a stone, but who, falling lame, ran 
only one match in public against a bad horse ; he also got Panton’s Whitefoot, a very good 
horse ; Osmyn, a very fleet horse, and in good form for his size ; the Duke of Wharton’s Rake, 
a middling horse ; Lord Halifax’s Sampson, Goliath, and Favourite, pretty good twelve-stone 
plate horses, who ran in the North, where he was a common stallion, and covered many of the 
best mares. 

“The D’Arcy White Turk was the sire of Old Hautboy, Grey Royal, Cannon, &c 

“The D’Arcy Yellow Turk was the sire of Spanker, Brimmer, and the great-grand-dam of 
Cartouche. 

“The Marshall or Sellaby Turk was the property of Mr. Marshall’s brother, stud-master 
to King William, Queen Anne, and King George I. He got the Curwen Old Spot, the dam 
of Windham, the dam of the Derby Ticklepitcher, and great-granddam of the Bolton Sloven 
and Fearnought. 

“Curwen’s Bay Barb was a present to Louis XIV. from Muley Ismael, King of Morocco, 
and was brought into England by Mr. Curwen, who being in France when Count Byram and Count 
Toulouse (two natural sons of Louis XIV.) were the former Master of the Horse and the latter an 
admiral, he procured of them two Barb horses, both of which proved excellent stallions, and are 
well known by the names of the Curwen Bay Barb and the Toulouse Barb. Curwen’s Bay Barb 
got Mixbury and Tantivy, both very high-formed galloways (the first of them Weis only 13 
hands 2 inches high, and yet there were not more than two horses of his time that could beat 
him at light weights); Brocklesby, Little George, Yellow Jack, Bay Jack, Monkey, Dangerfleld, 
Hip, Peacock and Flatface (the first two in good forms, the rest middling); two Mixburys (full 
brothers to the first Mixbury middling galloway), Long Meg, Brocklesby, Betty, and Creeping 
Molly (extraordinarily high-formed mares); White Neck, Mistake, Sparkler, and Lightfoot (very 
good mares) ; and several middling galloways, who ran for plates in the North. He got two full 
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sisters to Mixbury, one of which bred Partner, Little Scar, Sore Heels, and the dam of Crab ; the 
other was the dam of Quiet, Silver Eye, and Hazard. He did not cover many mares except Mr. 
Curwen’s and Mr. Pelham’s. 

The Toulouse Barb afterwards became the property of Sir J. Parsons, and was the sire of 
Bagpiper, Blacklegs, Mr. Panton’s Molly, and the dam of Cinnamon. 

Darley’s Arabian was brought over by a brother of Mr. Darley, of Yorkshire, who, being 
an agent in merchandise abroad, became member of a hunting club, by which means he acquired 
interest to procure this horse. He was sire of Childers, and also got Almanzor, a very good 
horse; a white-legged horse of the Duke of Somerset’s, full brother to Almanzor, and thought to 
be as good, but, meeting with an accident, he never ran in public ; Cupid and Brisk, good horses ; 
Daedalus, a very fleet horse ; Dart, Skipjack, Manica, and Aleppo, good plate horses, though out 
of bad marcs; Lord Lonsdale’s mare, in very good form; and Lord Tracey’s mare, a good one 
for plates. He covered very few mares except Mr. Darley’s, who had a few well-bred besides 
Almanzor’s dam. 

“Sir J. William’s Turk (more frequently called the Honeywood Arabian) got Mr. 
Honey wood’s two True Blues. The elder of them was the best plate horse in England for four 
or five years, the younger was in very high form, and got the Romford gelding and Lord 
Onslow’s grey horse, middling horses, out of road mares. It is not known that this Turk covered 
any mare except the dam of the two True Blues. 

“The Belgrade Turk was taken at the siege of Belgrade by General Merci, and sent by him 
to the Prince dc Craon, from whom he was a present to the Prince of Lorraine. He was afterwards 
purchased by Sir Marmaduke Wyvill, and died in his possession about 1740. 

“ Of Bloody Buttocks nothing further can be traced from the papers of the late Mr. Crofts 
than that he was a grey Arabian, with a red mark on his hip, whence he derived his name. 

“ Croft’s Bay Barb was got by Chillaby, out of the Moonah Barb mare. 

“The Godolphtn Arabian was a brown bay, about 15 hands high, with some white on the 
ofT heel behind. There is a picture of him and his favourite cat in the library at Gog Magog in 
Cambridgeshire, at which place he died, in the possession of Lord Godolphin, in 1753, being then 
supposed to be in his twcnt3'-ninth year. 

“Whether he was an Arabian or a Barb is a point disputed (his portrait would lead to the latter 
supposition), but his excellence as a stallion is generally admitted. In 1731, then the property 
of Mr. Coke, he was tca.ser to Hobgoblin, who refu.sing to cover Roxana, she was put to the 
Arabian, and from that cover produced Lath, the first of his get It is remarkable that there is not 
a superior horse now on the turf without a cross of the Godolphin Arabian, neither has there been 
for many years past There is an original portrait of this horse in Lord Cholmondeley’s collection, 
at Houghton ; on comparing which with Mr. Stubbs’ print of him, it will be seen that the 
disproportionately small limbs as represented in the latter do not accord with the painting.” 

From some one or more of these sires all the best race-horses of past and present times have 
descended ; so that down to the present day the Derby and St. Leger winners may be invariably 
traced to one of the Oriental sires of the seventeenth century recorded by Mr. Weatherby. 

The prize of races in the time of James I. was a bell, which in the time of Charles IL was 
exchanged for a bowl, the original King's Plate. In the time of George II. the silver bowl was 
replaced' by a purse of one hundred guineas, which at this day is called the Queen's Plate, and 
bestowed on certain favoured localities in England, Scotland, and Ireland, to the extent of about 
three th-^usand six hundred guineas — ten of the English plates being paid for out of Her Majesty's 
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Privy Purse ; the remainder and the Scotch Plates out of the Consolidated Fund ; and the Irish 
Plates by annual votes in Parliament. But the encouragement to select, breed, and train horses 
to win races, and thus to improve the breed of British horses, was not in these early days so much 
the public prizes, bells, or bowls, as the rivalry between neighbours and counties, between the North 
and the South, supported by heavy wagers. 

There were no sporting newspapers to report these races, but Racing Calendars have been 
collected by Mr. Weatherby that go much farther back than the “ Stud Book,” and present many 
names stili familiar amongst our nobility and gentry as breeders of blood-horses. 

In 1720 there were twenty-six matches run off at Newmarket, and for a hundred years 
previously races had been run at the king’s favourite park of Theobalds at Enfield, at Croydon, 
and Epsom ; while during Charles II.’s reign Newmarket became what it has been since, the 
head-quarters of the racing world. From the beginning of the eighteenth century racing 
became one of the institutions of Yorkshire, which has always been pre-eminent for its horses 
and horsemen. 

Weatherby gives in the second part of his first "Stud Book” pedigrees of more than two 
hunderd horses and mares of note between 17 n and 1759 - These are, it will be observed, all 
closely allied to Oriental blood, the first English stallion appearing to be Basto (by the Byerley 
Turk) ; he died in 1723. Among the celebrities is Bald Galloway, by a Barb out of one of 
Charles II.’s royal mares, the sire of Cartouche, who came from Place’s (Master of the Horse 
to Cromwell) White Turk. Cartouche, while in the possession of Sir William Morgan, of 
Tredegar, covered several seasons in Wales. 

“Bonny Black, foaled in 1715, a very famous mare, by a son of the Byerley Turk, her dam 
by a Persian stallion ; thus, probably, with at least two crosses of English blood.” 

“Jigg, the sire of Partner, a capital horse, of whom a portrait by Seymour is extant, was 
a common county stallion in Lincolnshire, till Partner was six years old ; while Partner, 
foaled in 1718, covered most of the best mares in Yorkshire for four years. He was bred by 
Mr. Pelham,” the ancestor of the present Earl of Yarborough, and breeder of several celebrated 
horses and mares, amongst others Brocklesby Betty, one of the early English racers. 

It is therefore abundantly clear that, without any assistance from the State beyond the 
importation of Charles II.’s royal mares, and a trifling sum annually expended in King’s Plates, 
the noblemen, county gentlemen, and yeomen of England, succeeded between the years 1618 
and 1700 in founding on the stock of the best British mares, by the aid of Oriental sires — 
Barb, Turkish, Arab, Persian — and a few Oriental mares, a tribe of horses superior to either. 

In 1724 the reputation of our blood-horses must have increased, for the giant Maurice 
Saxe, illegitimate son of the last king of Poland, who twenty-one years later was our con- 
queror, as Marshal Saxe, at the battle of Fontenoy, came to England to buy horses. He visited 
Newmarket races, and delighted his English friends by pitching an insolent scavenger into the 
midst of his mud-cart. 

In 1771, “ Richard Berenger, Gentleman of the Horse to His Majesty King Geoi^e,” pub- 
lished his “ History and Art of Horsemanship,” from which most writers on the horse since 
that date have drawn freely for the historical part of their subject. He is the first up to that 
period who makes any distinct allusion to the changed character of the British horse. He 
writes with the feeling of a manage or high-school rider, with little sympathy for either hunting or 
racing. He expresses regret that the royal prerogative of regulating bits and bridles by decree 
had passed away with the House of Stuart, and not descended to the House of Brunswick. 

He says, “The finer and better sort of the more modern English horses are descended 
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from Arabians and Barbs, and frequently resemble their sires in appearance, but diflfjr from 
them considerably in size and in mould, being more furnished, stout, and lusty ; in general they 
are strong, nimble, and of good courage, capable of enduring excessive fatigue, and both in 
perseverance and speed surpass all the horses in the world.” But from the following remarks, 
it is evident that in Berenger's time English blood steppers, the whole class of park hacks and 
light harness horses, with “ up to the curb chain action,^' had not been produced ; for he adds : 
“It is objected to them that they are void of grace and that expression in their figure and 
carriage which is so conspicuous in foreign horses, and so beautiful and attractive as even to be 
essentially requisite on occasions of pomp and parade ; but, instead of displaying a dignity of 
motion, and a conscious air of cheerfulness and alacrity, as if they shared in the pleasure and 
pride of their riders, they appear in their actions cold, indifferent, and unanimated. The most 
heedless and ignorant spectator who should see them contrasted with the horses of action 
(Hanoverian, Spanish, Italian) would be struck with the difference, would be uninterested 
with the lame and lifeless behaviour of the one, and ravished with the sensibility and well- 
tempered fire of the other. . . . Besides this, the English horses are accused, and not un- 
justly, of being obstinate and uncomplying in their tempers, dogged and sullen ; of having stiff 
and inactive shoulders, and wanting suppleness in their limbs, which defects make their motions 
constrained, occasion them to go near the ground, and render them unfit for the manage.” 

A little farther on Mr. Berenger regrets that Charles L, who did by Order in Council 
command his people to discontinue the use of snaffle and adopt curb bridles, did not follow the 
recommendation of a memorial presented by Sir Edward Harwood, and enact that noblemen 
and gentlemen, instead of running races for bells, should breed stronger horses fit for war. In 
every age we find writers deploring the decline of our breed of horses, and imploring the 
interference of the State, either by restriction or artificial encouragements. 

In 1826, George IV., according to Greville’s Diary, made a little speech at a dinner he gave 
to the Jockey Club, recommending “that the exportation of horses should be forbidden.” 

My next authority in this sketch of the history of the English horse is John Lawrence,* 
whose book, in quarto, magnificently illustrated by copper-plates exquisitely engraved after 
pictures by George Stubbs, B. Marshall, and Gilpin, contains portraits of the Godolphin 
Arabian, Eclipse, Shakespeare, King Herod, Flying Childers, and other famous race-horses. 

Lawrence’s history of the British horse up to 1770 is chiefly compiled from Berenger’s 
book ; but Jie is an authority on his own time, for he was an enthusiast and a gossip, and 
seems to have spared no pains to obtain authentic portraits of horses which were the founda- 
tion of the best qualities of the English blood-horse. In one place he tells his readers that he 
“ has pried into, nay, devoured, every page and every line of Mr. Weatherby’s then recently 
published ‘Stud Book,’t with all the enthusiasm of an amateur;” in another that “he would 
willingly have ridden a hundred miles to ride a celebrated race-horse a sweat.” His remarks 
on the famous sires and race-horses mentioned by Weatherby in his miscellaneous list become 
most interesting, because he says that in 1778 he was “ frequently in the habit of visiting old 
Eclipse, then at Epsom.*' Lawrence gives dates to the list of Oriental horses collected by 
Weatherby. He says, “I know of no pedigrees traceable beyond Place’s White Turk** (Place 
was Master of the Horse to Oliver Cromwell) “and the Morocco Barb of the Lord General 
Fairfax.** During the reigns of Charles II. and James II., the most famous blood sires were 

* ^'Histoiy and Derivation of the Horse in all hJs Varieties.** By John Lawrence. 1809. 

t First volume, 1791. 
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the Waltnslqr Turk, Dodsworth (a Barb foaled in England, his dam a royal imported mare) 
the Taffolet Barb, the White-legged Lowther Barb, and the Straddling or Lister Turk, brought 
by the Duke of Berwick from the siege of Buda, in the reign of James II., at a time when 
the Sultan was a great European as well as Oriental power, and had, by conquest and by 
tribute, the finest Oriental horses in his armies. During William III.’s reign there were 
imported the Byerley Turk, sire of Sprite, Black Hearty, Basto, and Jigg; Greyhound, pur- 
chased a foal in Barbary by the King’s stud-master Mr. Marshall, with his sire a white Barb, 
Chillaby his dam, Slugey, and the Moonah Barb mare ; the D’Arcy White and Yellow 
Turks ; and the Marshall or Sellaby Turk. 

“In the reign of Queen Anne sportsmen bred from the Curwen Barb, the Toulouse Barb, 
a son of Chillaby, the famous Darley Arabian, Williams’s Turk, also called the Honey wood 
White Arabian, the St. Vuter’s Barb, Cole’s Barb, and many others. 

“About 1730, temp. George II., the following foreign covering stallions were kept in this 
country : — The Alcock Arabian, the Bloody-shouldered Arabian, the Belgrade Turk (taken at 
the siege of that place), Bethell’s Arabian, Burlington’s Barb, Croft’s Egyptian horse, the Black 
Barb, Cyprus Arabian, Devonshire Arabian, Johnson’s Turk, Godolphin Arabian, Litton’s Chestnut 
Arabian, Matthew’s Persian, Pigott’s Turk, Lonsdale’s Bay Arabian, and half a dozen others.” 

At the same time the following English thoroughbred horses (recorded in the Appendix 
to Weatherby's first volume of the “ Stud Book ”) were covering : — Bay Bolton, the Bald Galloway 
(a pony), Aleppo, Almanzor, Basto, Bloody Buttocks, Bartlett’s Childers, Bollan’s Starling Arab, 
Cartouche, Flying Childers, Fox, Greyhound, Hartley’s Blind Horse, Hampton Court Childers, 
Hutton’s Grey Childers, Hobgoblin, Jigg, Manica, Lamprey, Partner, Sore Heels, Small’s Childers, 
Tifler, Woodcock, Young Belgrade, and Young True Blue — names which are not barren, 
because every good race-horse for the last twenty or fifty years may be traced back to some 
of them, and through them to Oriental sires. Lawrence records the names of some dozen other 
Orientals imported between 1730 and his time, but as none have become famous it is not worth 
while to repeat them. 

In an advertisement of the Damascus Arabian, it states that he was “ of the purest Arabian 
breed, without any admixture of Turcoman or Barb,” “which shows,” says Lawrence, “the 
fashionable opinion in 1773.” 

After about 1750 no Oriental blood, Arab, Barb, or Turk, seems to have been used with 
success, although stakes for imported Arabians were run at Newmarket. All the most famous 
race-horses trace their pedigrees between 1730 and I 750 » through English sires, to the Darley or 
Godolphin Arabians. “ Our best horses ‘for nearly a century past have been either deeply imbued 
with their blood or entirely derived from it.” 

According to Lawrence, “the Godolphin Arabian was in colour a brown bay, somewhat 
mottled on the buttocks and crest, but with no white excepting the off heel behind, about 1$ 
hands high, with good bone and substance. His portrait, by Seymour, was in the library at 
Gog Magog, the seat of Lord Godolphin. It is presumed that the famous portrait by Stubbs 
(engraved in Lawrence’s book), which sold at his sale for 246 guineas, was a copy of Seymour’s. 
Artists say that the crest of the horse is quite out of nature. However, from all accounts and 
the various representations I have seen of this horse, his crest was exceedingly large and elevated, 
his neck elegantly curved, and his muzzle very fine. He had considerable length, his capacious 
shoulders and head the true sloping position, and every part materially contributed to action. 
According to tradition he was picked up in Paris, where he was drawing a cart.” But William 
Osmer, who published “A Dissertation on Horses,” in 1756, three yean after the death of the 
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Godolphin Arabiani and had evidently seen him, says : — Whoever has seen him must remember 
that his shoulders were deeper and lay farther into his back than any horse yet seen ; 
behind his shoulders there was but a small space ; before, the muscles of his loin rose excessively 
high, broad, and expanded, which were inserted into his quarters with greater strength and 
power than any horse ever yet seen of his dimensions. It is not to be wondered at that the 
excellence of this horse’s shape was not in early times manifest to some men, considering the 
plainness of his head and ears, the position of his fore-legs, and his stunted growth, occasioned 
by want of food in the country where he was bred.” ** He was not used as a sire until I 73 ^» when 
his first produce was Lath, out of Roxana, who was considered the best horse since Flying 
Childers. After Lath, until his death in 1753, being then twenty-nine years old, the Godolphin 
was the sire of a series of prodigies. That he was a Barb and not an Arabian I am convinced 
more and more every time I contemplate his portrait. The name or breed assigned to foreign 
horses by their importers is not of the smallest consequence. If a horse be purchased in Turkey 
he is styled a Turk. Amongst us all southern horses are called Arabians. The Compton Barb 
was more commonly called the Sedley Arabian, and Sir John William’s Turk the Honey wood 
Arabian.” 

“ The Darlcy Arabian got Flying Childers, and others less known to modern fame. He 
had not the variety of mares that annually poured in upon the Godolphin Arabian ; indeed, 
he covered very few excepting those belonging to the proprietor, Mr. Darley, but from these 
sprung the largest and speediest race-horses ever known — Flying Childers and Eclipse, the 
swiftest, beyond doubt, of all quadrupeds.” 

‘ Flying Childers was a chestnut horse, with white upon his nose, and whited all-fours upon 
his pasterns. He appears 15 hands high or upwards, and to have been of the short compact 
form, his immense stride being furnished by the length of his back and loins, the former 
appearing in every portrait of him of extraordinary length. He was foaled in 1715 ; got by 
the Darley Arabian out of Betty Leedes. He was bred considerably in-and-in with a number 
of Arabian and Barb blood. He never started but at Newmarket, and there beat all the best 
horses of his time.” 

The story of his running three miles six furlongs and ninety-three yards in six minutes and 
forty seconds, although often repeated, is now generally treated as a mistake. 

ECLIPSE.* 

“Eclipse was a chestnut horse, about 15^ hands high, foaled in 1764, by Marske, a great- 
grandson of the Darley Arabian.” He was not trained until five years old. “ When I first 
saw him,” says Lawrence, “ he appeared in high health, of a robust constitution. His shoulder was 
very thick, but extensive and well placed ; his hind-quarters appeared higher than his fore-hand ; 
and it was said that no horse in his gallop ever threw his haunches with greater effect, his agility 
and his stride being on a par. He stood over a deal of ground, and in that respect was the 
opposite of Flying Childers— a short-backed, compact horse, whose reach lay in his lower limbs. 
When viewed, fat as a stallion, there was a certain coarseness about him. Eclipse was never 
beaten ; never had a whip flourished over him, or felt the rubbing of a spur — out-footing, 
out-striding, and out-lasting every horse that started against him.” 

The late Mr. Percival, a distinguished veterinary surgeon, writing on the same horse, says 

• There are doubts about the height of Eclipse. A contemporary broadside accompanying an etching of Eclipse in facing 

condition gives kis height as 15 hands 2 inches, and equal to eighteen stone. 
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that "he was a big horse in every sense of the word, tall in stature, lengthy and capacious in 
body, and lat^e in his limbs. For a big horse his head was small, and partook of the Arabian 
character ; his neck was unusually long ; his shoulder was strong, sufficiently oblique, and 
although not remarkable for, not deficient in depth, his chest was circular ; he rose very little 
on his withers, being higher behind than before ; his back was lengthy, and over the loins roached ; 
his quarters were straight, square, and extended ; his limbs were lengthy and broad, and his joints 
large, in particular his arms and thighs were long and muscular, and his knees and hocks broad 
and well-formed.” 

Mr. Percival came to these conclusions from the descriptions of contemporary writers like 
Lawrence, and from an examination of the skeleton, then preserved in the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. The skeleton is not now in the Museum of either the College 
of Surgeons or Physicians, and doubt exists as to the true height of Eclipse ; sixteen hands 
and a half sounds like an error ; but if the measurement is correct, the late Admiral Rous’s 
statement that the height of race-horses had been increased five or six inches was evidently a 
mistake. 

Of the pedigrees of celebrated race-horses, carried back to the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, one may safely say that nearly all go back to the Darley Arabian (i/iS). 
or the Godolphin Barb (1724), or to both. The following pedigree of Eclipse will sufficiently 
establish facts familiar to all students of turf literature : — 


PEDIGREE OF ECLIPSE. 


D’Arcy White Turk. 


Listek Turk. 

I 


Hautboy. 

I 

Daughter of 
Hautboy. 


Royal Mare. 

I 

Comeyskins. 
Lister Turk. 


L 


Daughter of 
Hautboy. 
I 


Hutton’s 
Bay Turk. 


Daughter of 


J 


Darlby’s Arabian. 
Betty Leeds. 
Careless. 

Snake. 

Bard Mare. 

I 

Bartlett’s 
Childers. 


Snake. 


Hautboy. 

I 

Daughter of 
Hautboy. 


I 

Dam of 
Caroline 
and Shock. 

I 


Clumsy. 

Hautboy. 

I 


Daughter 
of Leeds 
Arabian. 


Fox Club. 

I 


CoNBVSKiNS. Daughter of 
Lister Hutton's 
Turk. Grey Barb. 

I ! 


Snake. 
Lister Turk. 

! 


Old Wilkes, 
by Hautboy. 


Daughter of Bald Galloway. 


Hutton's Black Legs. 

I 


I 

Daughter of 


L 


I 

Squirt. 


Godolphin 

Arabian. 

I 


I 

Daughter of 


Daughter of 

I 

Smith’s 
Son of Snake. 


Daughter of 


Regulus. 

I 


Old Montague. 

I 

Daughter of 
Hautboy. 

I 


I 

Mother Western. 


J 


Marske. 

I 


I 

Spiletta. 


I 

ECLIPSE. 


The learned in thoroughbred pedigrees declare that there are two blanks in the pedigree of 
Eclipse, which would probably be filled up by two half-bred mares. 


PICTURES OF ECLIPSE. 

Mr. Edmund Tattersall has kindly allowed me to reproduce G. Townley Stubbs’ engraving 
of Eclipse in racing condition, from his celebrated father’s picture, and also to make a coloured 
fac-simile of an original portrait of Eclipse, after he was put to the stud. Both show an animal 
of high quality and great power. 

I 
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The annals already quoted prove that while a few were engaged in breeding race-horses, 
a great many landed gentlemen, as far apart as Mr. Pelham, at Brocklesby Park, in Lincoln- 
shire, and Sir William Morgan, of Tredegar, in South Wales, were, between the years lycK) 
and 1800, improving the horses of their district by encouraging their tenants and neighbours 
to cross the horses of the district with sires of racing blood. 

Fortunately the tastes of breeders when the British blood-horse was being manufactured 
were not entirely directed to speed. The hunting-field created a demand for well-bred horses, 
and for thoroughbred hunters equal to carry weight, a demand which has continued and 
increased ever since. 

County races were often the offspring of county hunt clubs. The rivalry between different 
counties was keen, and the taste for the blood-horse spread from squires to yeomen and 
farmers, encouraged by the demand for swift roadsters and carriage-horses. Every provincial 
capital, like Exeter, Salisbury (one of the oldest), Leicester, Chester, and York, had, as well 
as its theatre, its assembly rooms, and its cock -pit, its racecourse. Yorkshire met Lincoln- 
shire. At Holywell the Cheshire met the Welsh squires, and at Chester their Lancashire 
rivals. There was riv’alry between the Ridings of Yorkshire, and the keenest competition 
between the North of England and South. 

Thus it was that hunting on horseback, following hounds over wild, rough, and enclosed country, 
a sport popularised in England when the farmers of other European countries were little better 
than serfs, contributed greatly, with racing, to distribute well-bred horses over the three kingdoms. 

In 1740, the reign of George II., an Act had been passed for the suppression of public 
pony races, and the discouragement of small, weak horses ; no prize for race-horses was to be 
of less value than Every horse of five years old was to carry ten stone, of six years 

old, eleven, and seven years old, twelve stone. But there is no evidence that this Act, 
probably the child of some independent member of Parliament, was ever put in force. 

Until the commencement, and well into the first quarter, of the present century, there was 
a great deal of racing of horses which were admittedly not thorough-bred, known on the turf 
as *'H.B.” (half-bred) or “cock-tails;"’ these when contending with thoroughbred horses, had 
allowances in weight. The system of allowing weight to H.B.’s was eventually abolished, in 
consequence of the opening it gave to fraud by substituting a thorough-bred foal for a 
half-bred of the same colour ; but for a time it must have had the effect of encouraging farmers 
to put their mares to blood-horses for the chance of getting a racer, and if not a racer, a hunter. 

“ Through Childers and Blaze,” says Lawrence, “ descended Sampson, the strongest horse 
that ever raced before or since his time, entitled to equal pre-eminence if viewed as a hackney 
or hunter. Sampson was 15 J hands high, and his dimensions, as taken by his owner, the 
Marquis of Rockingham, as follow : — 


Inches. 

From the hair of the hoof to the middle fetlock-joint . . . *4 

From the fetlock-joint to the bend of the knee . . . . .11 

From the bend of the knee to the elbow , . . . *9 

Round his leg below the knee, narrowest part ..... 8i 
Round his hind-leg, narrowest part . . . . *9 


The girth is unfortunately not given, or round the fore-arm ; but these dimensions show a 
powerful and compact blood-horse, although of no great reputation as a race-horse. 

These particulars arc interesting, because Sampson >vas the grandsire of Mambrino, foaled 
in 1768, considered in his time a wonderfully fast trotter for a race-horse ; and Mambrino, 
described by Weatherby as “a very moderate race-horse,” was the sire of Messenger, who, 
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exported to America, became the root of a many-branched pedigree of the best trotting-horses 
of the United States. 

Mambrino is quoted as one of the examples of “ strength with quality ” which the author 
of an anonymous work, published in 1836* and illustrated with a series of rudely-executed litho- 
graphs, thought it the duty of the nation to cultivate. The weight of evidence would incline one 
to believe that the race-horse, as exhibited in the winners of the great annual races, viz., the Derby, 
the Oaks, and the St. Leger, was as perfect for all practical purposes in 1803 as at the present 
day ; whether he was as fast for running purposes has long been a matter of dispute." 

Gimcrack, a dark iron-grey horse, who was less than 15 hands in height, was bred in 1760 
by Mr. Gideon Elliott, of Murrell Green, in Hampshire, and was got by Cripple, his dam being 
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by Mr. Grisewood’s Partner. Gimcrack during his racing career passed through many hands, 
having been successively the property of his breeder, of Mr. Green, Mr. Wildman, Lord Boling- 
broke, Count Lauraguais, Sir C. Bunbury, and Lord Grosvenor. Gimcrack started for the first 
time at Epsom in 1764, and won seven races — all that he started for — during his first year. 
From 1764 to 1770 inclusive he ran in a vast number of races, most of them in heats, and over 
a distance of ground, and was beaten but ten times during his long and active career. He is the 
only English race-horse after whom a still existing association is named, and the Gimcrack 
Club at York, founded in 1766, attests his excellence and prowess. Gimcrack was always a 
prodigious favourite with Admiral Rous, who constantly referred to him in his turf anecdotes 
and public letters, and was very proud of the picture of the little grey, from an unknown brush, 
which he acquired by purchase at an advanced period of his own life, and bequeathed upon his 
death to the Jockey Club. Perhaps the most remarkable of Gimcrack*s achievements was that 

• “A Comparative View of the Form and Character of the English itacer and Saddle-horse during the last and present 
Centuries,*^ 
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which, as the property of Count Lauraguais, he performed in France, when, in 1766, he ran 
twenty-two and a half miles within the hour, and netted a very large sum for his’ owner. His 
remarkable stamina was an additional confirmation of the truth of the maxim held by the late 
Sir Tatton Sykes, that little horses are the best stayers. 

In looking over the album of portraits of race-horses, blood sires, and brood mares, from 
the earliest times, collected by the late Mr. Richard Tattcrsall, the first rude etchings represent 
a series of impossible animals — ^the very reverse of the illustrations of the English horses in 
the Duke of Newcastle’s book, or the Italian horse of 1688, given in our last chapter — ^with 
scraggy bodies, needle-like legs, and the necks of camels. They seem to have been veritable 



PORTRAIT OF GIMCRACK, WHOSE PICTURE WAS BEQUEATHED TO THE JOCKEY CLUB BY ADMIRAL ROUS. 


weeds. Sir William Morgan’s Coneyskins, a famous race-horse in 1726, is indeed a miserable 
wretch ; while a little later, Marske, the sire of Eclipse, is represented as a thorough-bred 
weight-carrier all over. Whether the improvement was due to the horses or the artists there 
is no reliable evidence. 

For useful purposes (whatever may be the requirements for a modern mile race) it would be 
difficult to find more satisfactory models than the Earl of Egremont’s Gohanna, racing in 1790, 
to whose blood Irish hunters owe so much of their well-deserved reputation ; or Eleanor, who 
won the Derby and Oaks for Sir Charles Bunbury in 1801, and looks fit to ride hunting; 
Truffle and Benedict, in 1808, Woeful and Whisker, in 1812, leave nothing to be desired in the 
way of strength and quality. To be sure, their short tails give them a compact look. At the 
present time the most popular race-horses are three-year-olds, which have not come to their full 
development ; not “ furnished,” in dealers’ phrase ; and their portraits, to the unlearned in 
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horse matters, convey a very false idea of our best thoroughbreds, considering them as horses, 
and not as racing machines. 

The merits of Flying Childers, Eclipse, and other “Conscript Fathers" of the British 
race-horse, and the traditional accounts of their performances, are not accepted without dispute. 
Influential parties connected with the turf hold very opposite opinions; one that the British 
horse is very much deteriorated, the other that he is very much improved. Perhaps they are 
looking at different sides of the same shield; perhaps one is thinking only of the perfection to 
which the art of winning and losing money in one afternoon at Newmarket has arrived, and 
the other of the number of “ terrible ” high-bred sires perambulating the country to propagate 
every kind of hereditary unsoundness and malformation. 

Before a Lords’ Committee on Horse Supply in 1873 the question of deterioration was 
incidentally raised, and elicited evidence of a very contradictory character. 

The late Admiral the Honourable Henry Rous, “ who is sorry to say that for upwards of 
fifty years he has observed every thorough-bred horse of racing reputation, and for the last 
thirty years has noted down every night of his life the results of every race,’’ as a preparation 
for “ handicapping many thousand horses,” has the greatest contempt for these racing gods of the 
old generation of Englishmen, and utterly disbelieves in the racing merit of Childers and Eclipse. 

He told the Lords’ Committee that “in 1700 the average size of the thorough-bred horse 
was 13 hands 3 inches, and that since that date it had been increasing an inch every twenty- 
five years.” He must have meant the ordinary size, because in 1740 pony racing was declared 
illegal. Herod (1758), was 15 hands 3 inches; Eclipse (1764), over 15 J hands; Jupiter (1774), 
15 hands i inch; and these were what may be called representative horses. It must not be 
forgotten, in discussing this historical question of height, that tall Turcoman horses may have 
been imported and used, and called Arabs. 

“At present,” said the admiral, “the average height of the race-horse is 15 hands 3 inches, 
and there are not less than twelve horses in training which are 17 hands high, a thing not 
known fifty years ago ; ” but as the admiral admitted that Prince Charlie, “ the best horse 
in the world for a mile, and 17 hands high, was a roarer,” and that “tall horses are more 
frequently roarers than small horses,” it does not seem that the breed of English horses is 
likely to derive any more benefit from these equine giants than the Prussian nation did from 
King Frederick William I.’s Patagonian regiment of body guard.s. 

The Earl of Stradbroke, the brother of the great handicapper* and oracle of the racing 
world, held (as will be seen in the following extract from his evidence before the same Committee) 
a totally different opinion ; but then he is a zealous county gentleman, interested in providing 
the Suffolk breeders with sound and useful stallions. 

“ For more than sixty years I have had great experience in breeding all sorts of horses, 
and have taken great interest in their enduring qualities. At one time of my life I bred a 
great many thorough-bred horses. I believe that horses have deteriorated of late years. 

“ Queen’s Plates were originally given for horses to carry heavy weights and run long 
distances. In the last century, and in the beginning of this century, there were a great 
many valuable horses that could run three or four miles without the slightest trouble or injury 
of any kind, but now that description of animal does not exist. My firm belief is that there 
are not four horses in England now that could run over the Beacon course (4 miles i furlong 

* The art of handicapping constats in bringing horses of different ages and speed as nearly as possible together, by imposing 
gradnated weight in proportion to thdr previous public performances. 
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and 138 yards) at Newmarket within eight minutes, which in my younger days I used to see 
constantly done. 

“You can hardly persuade gentlemen to run four miles, because they can win large 
sums in running short races,* and their horses can come out oftener. I am afraid that it is 
more a question of winning money than it used to be eighty years ago, when there were a 
vast number of persons who took a great pride in breeding horses of a different stamp. I 
dare say that at Goodwood for the last ten years there have not been more than three horses 
entered for the Queen’s Plates, and these have walked half the distance.” 

The evidence of General Peel,f which conforms neither to the opinion of Admiral Rous 
nor to the melancholy forebodings of the Earl of Stradbroke, perhaps presents the fairest 
picture of the present condition of the British blood-horse. General Peel had “had fifty 
years’ experience as a breeder of horses, having, in conjunction with his brother, Mr. Edmund 
Peel, bred his first animal in 1821, a filly which ran second to the Earl of Jersey’s Cobweb 
in the Oaks in 1824.” He considered that “there arc quite as good horses now as at any 
former period, but that there are more bad ones bred in proportion to the total number, in 
consequence of the whole system of breeding being altered. 

“Formerly the proprietors of race-horses were the breeders of them. They had their 
own brood-mares, their own paddocks; they carefully selected the sire that would suit each 
mare, and they kept the produce entirely for their own racing. At that time it was very 
difficult to purchase yearlings, now nine-tenths of the horses are bred for sale. When, some 
years ago, very large prices were given (at sales by auction) for yearlings, the supply quickly 
followed the demand. Everybody took to breeding, and stud sales were organised all over 
the country. More horses are bred (there were nearly three thousand thorough-bred mares 
last season), and more bad ones, because breeders for sale put all their mares to the stallions 
they purchase or hire, whether the cross is most suitable or not. 

“ This opinion is sustained by the fact that although there are very few private as compared 
with public breeders, almost all great stakes are won by animals bred by private breeders.” 

But the object of this chapter is not to discuss racing and its drawbacks, moral and 
physical, which are as inevitable as other mental and bodily diseases of civilised life, but to 
sketch with a rapid hand how the love of country sports, how the love of riding, of hunting, 
of wagering on matches, and, finally, the concentration of the gambling spirit (in which in 
some form all civilised and semi-civilised nations indulge) on horse-racing has, in less than 
a century, laid the foundation of the finest breed of horses in the world. Without the race- 
course the English blood-horse would never have existed. We must take the good with 
the bad of that as of other truly English institutions. At any rate, it is quite certain that 
to revert to the old style of four-mile races at heavy weights is as impossible as to reproduce 
long whist in good society, or go back from iron steam-driven war-ships to the wooden 
sailing frigates which Admiral Rous so infinitely preferred, for the admiral was strictly con- 
servative on every question except that on which his clients (in the Roman sense), the betting 
fraternity, thrive. Large vested interests have been created and are supported by the modern 
system of infant horses, short distances, and all the chances of stakes of thousands, and 
wagers of tens of thousands. Whether it promotes breeding sound and useful blood-horses 
is quite another question. 

* ;^8o/ooo was won in bets on one race by one person in 1873. 

t Evidence of General the Right Honourable Jonathan Peel before Select Committee on Supply of Horses, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE MODERN BLOOD-HORSE. 

Points of a Race-horse — Copperthwaite’s Description — The Ugliest often the Best — Size and Substance — Large Head no Objection — 
Nor Large Lopping Ears — Great Length from Hip to Hock Essential — Note on — Broad Chest Objectionable — Anecdote of 
Sir Anthony Harbottle — Digby^ Collins hates Pony-headed Horses — His Notion of a Race-horse^s Hind-quarters — The Arab 
Style of Quarters and Tail Bad— Mean Quarters of Blink Bonny and Caller On — Abd-el-Kader*s Description of an Arab Horse 
— Comparative Difference of Steeplechaser and Hunter — Touchstone ; his Son Motley worthless as a Race-horse, first-rate as 
Sire of Hunters — Colours of the English Blood-horse — Statistics of the Turf— -Tables of Race-horses from 1797 to 1872 — Table 
of Distances run — Number of Races in 1872 — The Earl of Coventry's Letter — The Race-horse as a Stallion — Examples — 
Stock well and West Australian — Anecdote of Earl Derby and Lord Palmerston — Their Favourites for the Derby — The Life of 
a Race-horse at Two Years, Three Years, and Four Years Old — Three-year-old Races at Fixed Weights — Weight for Age 
Races — Queen’s Plates — Handicaps the Principal Prizes — Betting Men Classed — Gambling has changed its Form — Anecdotes 
of the Old Generation of Gamblers — Wilberforce— Charles Fox — William Pitt — Gambling Houses formerly Licensed — 
Gilray*s Caricature of Ladies Buckinghamshire and Archer — Prince of Wales and Lord Chief Justice Kenyon, 1799— 
Betting Presents the ** Potentiality of Wealth beyond the Dreams of Avarice” — Bookmaking Trade described — Anecdote of 
Palmer the Poisoner — The Customers of Bookmakers Analysed — Racing Frauds in 1844 — Charles Greville’s Diary — ^A 
Typical Betting Man — The Origin of the Derby and Oaks Races — Won in 1801 by Eleanor; in 1857 by Blink Bonny — 
Lord Melbourne’s Description of the Blue Riband — Lord Glasgow’s ill Luck — Lord Clifden’s and Mr. Chaplin’s great Luck 
r-Thc Derby won by a Foreign Horse, Gladiateur — ^The Blood-horse as a Useful Sire — The Glasgow Stud — Blood 
Sires — Plan of Hiring Recommended — The Thorough-bred out of Training — Various Uses — Edmond — The Race-horse in 
America — Description of Races in Jerome Park, New York — ^The Race-horse in France : Excellence of— Race-horses in 
Germany. 

The following extracts from the works of two writers — one, Mr. Digby Collins, an educated 
man as well as an accomplished horseman ; the other, Mr. Copperthwaite, a specimen of a 
person with no literary cultivation or pretensions, whose life was devoted to the turf — will 
perhaps give a fair idea of what racing-men like in a race-horse. 

Mr. Copperthwaite begins by saying that “Some of the ugliest horses are best shaped when 
properly looked over. The worst shaped horses for running purposes are frequently the hand- 
somest. It would hardly be going too far to add that they are almost invariably the very worst. 
The greatest failures are generally very handsome, and only fit for Rotten Row. 

******* 

“Size and substance are indispensable; not a tall, narrow, ‘clothes horse,* but rather thick-set 
than otherwise when in fat condition previous to going into training. Coarseness should be avoided, 
especially as regards the head, neck, and shoulders. The eye should be large, clear, and bright, 
with a sort of baldness, arising from the absence of coarse hairs around it, which is a sign of high 
breeding. The jaw-bones should taper gradually towards the nose; the forehead should be wide and 
flat between the eyes ; but there are many exceptions to these descriptions, many first-class horses 
having large, bony kind of heads. The head should have a sensible look ; the eye clear, full, and 
steady, which denotes good temper and enduring qualities ; a fiery, anxious eye, with more white 
than usual, is generally found in flighty-tempered, speedy non-stayers. The ears, provided they are 
not of the long, upright form, like a donkey, stuck up on each side of the head, may be laige. 
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Some of the best horses have had lopped ears coming down over their eyes like a rabbit. Horses 
with lopped ears are generally good-tempered. If when cantering a horse pricks his ears 
alternately, first one then the other, it is the sign of good temper, and such are generally long 
runners. The nostrils should be full and moving ; the neck should be of a reasonable length, but 
muscular, without being coarse. A short neck generally accompanies round, heavy shoulders; 
shortness in other respects is the worst fault of a race-horse. 

But length does not mean a long back. We must judge of length by the ground an animal 
covers underneath. 

‘‘The body, or middle piece, of a true-made, weight-cariying race-horsc, when in condition, 
should present depth of girth, a good back, muscular arched loins, but should not be coupled 
up too closely towards the hip. The longest runners and best weight-carriers, and most 
speedy, present the appearance of being light in the back ribs. The great point of all 
lies in the hind-quarters having good length from the hip to hockf with good hocks and thighs ; 
the shoulders, which should be well placed back, together with good length from hip to 
end of haunch-bone, supplying length where it is most needed. A slight drooping towards the 
tail is preferable to too level an appearance. Animals with a drooping shape are generally 
better turned under their haunches, and possess more propelling power. The arms should be 
muscular and reasonably long ; from knee to fetlock shortish, clean, with good bone — not round 
or gummy ; the fetlock-joints should not be upright, as they frequently are. Arched knees, 
provided the horse has done no work, are preferable to ‘calve-knees,* which have the contrary 
appearance. 

“Where race-horses are very close, and well-ribbed up, that is to say, where there is but a 
small space between the back-rib and hip, the latter being somewhat deep and round, there is 
freedom of action, propelling power, and fine stride. The height should be from i $ hands 2 inches 
to 1 6 hands. 

“ When the chest is broad, and the animal stands wide on the ground, you may pass him as 
‘ no racc-horse.’f A speedy and stout runner will be deep^ yet narrow, between the fore-arms or 
the chest. Fisherman walked wide on the ground, but was narrow above. Some flat-ribbed 
animals, with an extraordinary appearance of weakness behind the saddle, stay well, and they 
have extraordinary propelling powers. 

“I have seen few pony-headed horses of the first class. Teddington was the prettiest-headed 
horse I ever saw for a good one.”$ 

Mr. Digby Collins, who is an authority as a breeder, as a horseman, and steeplechase-riden 
treats the subject of the form of the race-horse more elaborately and scientifically. As to size, 
after naming the little and tall race-horses that have won the great races, he concludes as 
follows : “ Whatever the weight may be, there must be length and size somewhere, and the 
more size and length there are on short legs the better. I decidedly object to the small 


• Much importance, says an anonymous writer, is assigned to great length between the hips and hocks. This form, carried 
to the extent it is amongst our race-horses, is wholly fallacious, and the pure result of long-continued selection for speed, as 
exhibited in the greyhound ; it was formerly much less developed, and if we may judge of the older race-horses by their portraits, 
was unknown to them .— the Deterioration of the En^ish Horse. By a Cavaliy Officer. 1854. 

+ Sir Charles Bunbury was discussing with Lovell Edgeworth, the father of Miss Edgeworth, after dinner at Kewmarket, the 
reading of a passage in Cicero, when Sir Anthony Harbottle, a north-country squire of the Squire Western type, waking from a 
doze, caught the ^ name of a horse in training, and roared out, Cicero; what about Cicero? He*s narrow behind, and broad 
before, and not worth my hat full of crab-apples.** 
t Tht Turf By R. H. Copperthwaite. 
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Arab head, which denotes cunning and temper. I do not object to size, so long as it is not 
out of proportion to the general frame. Large long ears are a sign of gameness. A good 
neck means a strong, deep, broad neck, running right into the shoulders imperceptibly. I 
abhor either a thin, weak, fine neck, or a light, tapery-arched peacocky neck.'' 

Passing over Mr. Collins's ideas on the shoulders, the chest, the fore-limbs, &c., as to 
ribs and back he says : ** I do not at all dislike a rather hollow-backed horse ; they are nice 
to sit on, and many race-horses have run well with this formation. Ragged square hips are 
frequently met with in hunters and steeplechase-horses that are great fencers, but very seldom 
in successful race-horses. 

“ From the hip-bone to the setting-on of the tail, the structure should never be level, or 
what jockeys call ‘ peacocky * and ‘ high-setting on of the tail * is a decided defect. Most of 
the first-class horses, both on the flat and across country, have their tails set on low, with long 
wide quarters, approaching what racing-men term ‘ mean-quartered.’ 

‘‘Two mares — Blink Bonny, the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger winner, and also Caller Ou — 
were remarkable instances of this extreme formation.” 

But with this elaborate description of what a good race-horse should be, Mr. Collins admits 
that many trainers consider that “ fore-limbs have nothing to do with racing that horses 
run in all forms,” that if they will have to run in flying handicaps of six, five, and even three 
furlongs, which pay as well as anything in these days, and are not expected to be good 
enough for the Derby, Oaks, St. I-eger, or Doncaster, Goodwood, Chester, and Ascot Cups, 
then mere formation must be thrown to the winds, and the pedigree of the sire be carefully 
weighed.” 

It may be observed, in passing, that the public interested in useful horses have no concern 
with the winners of the great races, until they fail to beget winning horses, because their fees — 
of from thirty to one hundred guineas per mare — put them out of reach of the breeders of any 
kind of hunter or riding-horse intended for sale. 


ARAB POINTS COMPARED WITH RACE-HORSES. 

If one compares the points of the English race-horse with Abd-el-Kader’s description of the 
Arab horse, the different requirements of a single-combat desert war-horse and of a horse destined 
to tremendous exertion for less than three minutes, may be seen at a glance. 

“ The horse of race has ears short and mobile ; bones heavy and thin ; the cheeks lean and 
unencumbered with flesh ; the nostrils wide ; the eyes fine, black, brilliant, prominent ; the neck 
long ; the chest prominent ; the withers high ; the loins well gathered up ; the haunches strong ; 
the fore-ribs long ; the hind-ribs short ; the belly sloping upwards ; the croup rounded ; the arms 
long, like an ostrich, with muscles like a camel ; the hoof black. 

Four things broad — ^the forehead, the chest, the croup, the limbs. 

Four things long — the neck, the arms and thighs, the belly, the haunches. 

‘‘ Four things short — ^the loins, the pasterns, the ears, the tail.” 

In a word, a race-horse is bred to be very like a greyhound ; consequently hundreds 
are bred every year too slow for the racecourse, and unfit for any other useful purpose. Mr. 
Collins, in describing the difference between the formation of a race-horse, a steeplechase- 
horse, and a hunter, the latter being, in his best form, the most useful horse for every purpose 
except heavy draught, marks the needful variation between the living machine, which is to be 
J 
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wound up for intense exertion, over smooth turf, during a period rarely exceeding three minutes, 
and the steeplechaser or hunter, in a very few effective words : — 

“ I. The withers of the steeplechase-horse should be higher, and the shoulders longer. 

“ 2. The girth deeper, and the back ribs shorter and lighter. 

3. The hips should be wider, and the pelvis broader. 

In the gallop the steeplechaser should be a dashing, savage goer, bending his knees 
well. The race-horse should glide along with a straight reach, as smoothly as a cutter through 
water. 

‘‘ The hunter should differ from the steeplechaser in one particular ; his back ribs should be 
deeper and more expanded, to enable him to go through many hours of severe labour without 
food." 

A careful consideration of these ‘‘points," noted down by the two practical men already 
named, unembarrassed with the theories which often fetter public writers on the same subject, 
will show that a race-horse may, be first-class in his trade — the trade pf winning races at light 
weights and distances not over a mile — while wanting in the qualifications essential to make a 
good hunter or riding-horse of any kind. As for the outlines most admired in the modern 
Oriental horse, they are detested by English trainers. 

They object to the very small head, and small pointed ears ; “ to the high setting-on of 
tail," which gives so much character to the Arab. On the contrary, as stated in the preceding 
page, most first-class horses on the racecourse and across country (steeplechasers) have their 
tails set on low. 

From time to time instances occur in which the type of the far distant Eastern blood is 
reproduced with curious fidelity. For example, Touchstone, winner of the great St. Leger in 
1834, was a very famous sire of race-horses. From him, amongst others, are descended 
Orlando, to whom the Derby was av.^arded in 1844 under rather curious circumstances; 
Surplice, winner of the same race and of the St. Leger in 1848 ; and Newminstcr, winner of the 
St. Leger in 1851. 

Touchstone’s pedigree goes back through six sires to Eclipse, whose descent from Oriental 
stock is shown in the pedigree set out at page 57. Amongst the numerous sons of Touch- 
stone was Motley, who never distinguished himself on the turf. When Motley was exhibited 
at Islington in 1865, being then fourteen years old, he received, on the express recommendation 
of Mr. Weatherby, of Old Burlington Street, an extra prize in consequence of his remark- 
able reproduction of the type of his remote Oriental and particularly Arab ancestors. His 
head was the head of a thorough-bred Arab ; his fault — withers lower than his croup — was an 
Arab fault, which he had in common with his ancestor Eclipse. It was apparently counteracted 
by his union with hunting half-bred mares with good riding shoulders. At any rate, as soon 
as his produce came into work, he attained a high reputation as a sire of hunters, which he 
enjoyed till his death, but he was never sire of a good race-horse. 

Modern race-horses are no longer required to carry twelve stone in races for four or six 
miles, and in England the barbarity of heats has entirely disappeared. They were common in 
country racecourses in the middle of the present century, and are still continued in America 
and France. 


THE COLOURS OF THOROUGH-BRED HORSES. 

The modern thorough-bred horse is most commonly bay, frequently chestnut, less frequently 
brown, rarely black, and still more rarely roan, and scarcely ever grey. Cecil, an authority, 
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writing in 1855, calculated that in the previous thirty years the Derby had been won by 
sixteen bays, seven chestnuts, and seven browns; the St. Leger by seventeen bays, eight 
browns, and five chestnuts. Since 1855 the proportionate number of bays has been maintained, 
the number of chestnuts has increased, the number of browns diminished, and no grey or roan 
has won either of these great stakes. Gustavus, a grey, won the Derby in 1821, and Frederick, 
another grey, won the same race in 1829 ; nothing of that colour since. There has been no grey 
horse of repute since Chanticleer, who, at four and five years old, in 1847 and 1848, won many 
Uoyal Plates, the Goodwood Stakes, and the Doncaster Cup. There were only two grey stallions 



ORLANDO, WHO WON THE DERBY, RUNNING SECOND TO THE FOUR-YEAR-OLD RUNNING REIN. 


named in the “ Racing Calendar ” of 1872 — Master Bagot, an iron grey; and the Strathconan, 
a light grey, descended from Chanticleer, through his dam. Strathconan is credited with 
only nine foals, none of them grey ; and Master Bagot with only one, a bay. Roans came 
into notice in 1864, when Rapid Rhone won the Claret Stakes at Newmarket for the Earl of 
Glasgow, beating the St. Leger winner. Lord Clifden. He was of the Physalis blood ; and 
the earl bred many of the same tribe, amongst which in the stud bequeathed to General Peel 
were “ Brother to Rapid Rhone,” a roan horse, Bcauvale, and others. A friend writes : “ In 
a visit to Lord Glasgow’s stud farm, in 1865, I saw a yearling filly, in colour a beautiful yellow 
dun, but as she never ran she was probably converted, like many other foals on the same 
farm, into cats’-meat ; for such was the custom of a peer as eccentric as any ever described 
in a French romance." The roan thorough-bred sires have been chiefly employed in covering 
half-bred mares. 
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No thorough-bred piebald has appeared in public in the present century ; but in a letter to 
the author from the Duke of Beaufort, his Grace mentions that a Physalis mare once bred him 
piebald twins. 

Skewball, foaled in 1741 by the Godolphin Arabian, dam by Whitefoot out of the Leedes 
mare (the dam of Flying Childers) bred by the Earl of Godolphin, won a great number of 
plates and prizes in England, and one famous match in Ireland. 

The breeders of pedigree farm stock, from bulls to prize poultry, are very particular about 
colour — a black-nosed Shorthorn, a foul feather in a Spanish bird, or blue legs in a game 
cock, are considered fatal defects — and foreigners object strongly to white marks in the sires 
they purchase, whether thorough-bred or trotting ; but this objection is not entertained in England 
if the mark is not an ugly one. 

An examination of the “Calendar’* shows that very frequently race-horses do not perpetuate 
their own colours. For example, the “Calendar** of 1872 showed that out of the bay King Tom*s 
nine foals, four were chestnuts and one brown ; Lord Lyon had eight bays, five browns, and four 
chestnuts ; Blair Athol had seventeen chestnuts, his own colour, fourteen bays, and one brown ; 
Old Voltigeur in his decline got all bays or browns ; Young Melbourne four browns, all the rest 
chestnuts ; while Saunterer, who was black, was the sire of fourteen chestnuts, of ten bays, 
three browns, and only two blacks. It is the opinion of the training fraternity that there never 
was a good black mare on the turf, although traditions of the hunting-field name many not 
quite thorough-bred. Comparing the colour of the British thorough-breds with the Arabs of 
Syria and the Wahabee country, it will be observed that the chief difference is in the rarity of 
greys and presence of roans in the English breeds. Black is equally rare in both. 

Many thorough-bred horses have grey hairs thinly distributed over a dark coat, a variation 
not objected to; but the prejudice against greys is very strong in training stables. When, 
some years ago, a grey son of Chanticleer was quoted in the betting for the great race at Epsom, 

the Honourable F L , one of the highest authorities on racing pedigrees, wrote, “ I can 

never believe that a grey horse can win the Derby.** In November, 1878, three grey thorough- 
breds were sold by auction at Tattersall’s — viz., Little Nell, grey mare by Blair Athol out of 
Ellen the Fair, by Chanticleer, a grey filly by Musket and a grey colt by Knight of the Garter, 
both out of Little Nell. It will be observed that none of these sires w^ere grey, but the blood 
of Chanticleer was so prepotent as to colour that it outbalanced the chestnut of even Blair 
Athol ; but these greys did not inherit his racing merits, and none of them fetched a hundred 
pounds. 

French and German writers devote pages to a description of the different shades in the 
colours of horses, but it is a subject on which no accurate information could be conveyed with- 
out a lecture illustrated by living subjects, or plates more costly than the question is worth. It 
is difficult to describe where bay ceases and brown begins. A black horse in low condition 
often appears of a rusty brown. In England alone a black horse with tan muzzle and flanks 
is conventionally called a brown horse. Chestnuts have nearly as many shades as bays, between 
the light gold and the dark sorrel which is black in a gloomy stable. Roans may be black 
or red. The late Earl of Derby had, early in his racing career, a black roan race-horse called 
Parolles ; Lord Glasgow’s breed are red or yellow roans. Grey means any colour between 
steel grey and light mottled grey. Grey may be of a shade most fashionable or extremely 
vulgar. 

The following tables and figures, collected from the “Racing Calendar** for 1872, epitomise 
the then history and condition of the British turf. 



Table of Races Runr m Seventy-five Years. 
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In 1872 there were registered as the sires and dams of thorough-bred foals : — 


Stallions . . . . . , . , . . . 387 

Two or three of the most fashionable sires are credited with from twenty to over thirty foals, descending in the scale until 
several have only one recorded against their names ; but the ‘'Calendar” does not notice the produce of the half-bred mares who are 
the customers of the less famous and less expensive sires. 

Brood Mares ......... 2853 

Accounted for as follows : — 

Barren ..... 

Slipped foals .... 


Not covered 

Covered by half-bred horses 
Died before foaling 
Exported before foaling . 


661 

85 

155 

50 

108 

53 - 


Produce — viz., Colts 875 , Fillies 866 


1741 


In 1800 there were bred thorough-bred colts and fillies . 600 | In 1802 the number of race-horses was . . • 536 

In 1831 there were bred thorough-bred colts and fillies . 961 | In 1872 the number was .... 2310 

The following table shows the number of horses of different ages that have run in the 
undermentioned years : — 


1 

Years. 

Yearlings. 

Two Years. 

Three Years. 

Four Years. 

Five Years and 
Upwards. 

Total. 

1797 

... 

48 

161 

122 

262 

593 

1802 

••• 

31 

117 

loS 

280 

536 

1807 

• •• 

33 

230 

148 

280 

691 

1812 

• •• 

55 

324 

18S 

254 

821 

1817 

• •• 

78 

309 

174 

239 

800 

1822 

• •• 

112 

*85 

194 

387 

988 

1827 

• •• 

142 

361 

210 

453 

1166 

1832 

••• 

200 

395 

237 

407 

1239 

1837 


215 

326 

210 

462 

1213 

1843 

... 

213 

384 

236 

456 

1289 

1849 

... 

264 

419 

254 

378 

1315 

1859 

9 

576 

496 

240 

324 

>645 

i860 

• •• 

608 

521 

302 

2S6 

1717 

1861 

••• 

661 

550 

214 

342 

1767 

1862 


626 

528 

291 

381 

1826 

1863 

••• 

643 

510 

291 

393 

1837 

1864 

• •• 

664 

548 

298 

438 

1948 

1865 

••• 

659 

572 

359 

449 

2109 

1866 


729 

572 

364 

447 

2042 

1867 

• •• 

752 

661 

408 

637 

2458 

1868 


844 

631 

418 

617 

2510 

1869 

• •• 

842 

673 

402 

617 

*534 

1870 

• •• 

807 

709 

442 

611 

2569 

1871 , 

•«# 

732 

740 

4S0 

561 

*483 

1872 


699 

627 

382 

390 

209S 
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From this table it will be seen that for seven years, ending 1872, over 700 foals were 
required to supply the annual demand for two-year-olds. Of the remainder, a certain number 
are not run until three years old, or are used as stallions or brood-mares without being trained. 
The rest are drafted off as steeplechasers, or as hunters, riding-horses, barouche and team 
leaders. The inferior are distributed over the country, and become cheap hacks, or find their 
way down to cabs and tradesmen’s spring-carts. 

It will be observed that one-third of the two and three-year-olds disappeared from the four 
and five-year-old races, and only 380 four and 390 five-year-olds and upwards remain. The 
surplus (554) passed through the same sieve as the yearlings. Death and damaging accidents 
accounted for perhaps twenty per cent. ; a few were transferred to the stud-farm, the rest were 
converted into horses of general utility. An elaborate calculation has shown that out of 
fifteen foals only two would remain worth training at three years old. 

It is therefore plain that on the character of these drafts from the turf the character of 
the English pleasure-horse mainly depends. 

The following table shows that the number of races run in the United Kingdom has 
diminished since 1869 by more than three hundred ; but the stakes have been increased in far 
greater proportion, and the wagering has attained vastly more importance, although it was 
easier twenty years ago to win a larger sum upon three or four of the chief races run for each 
year than is now the case. 


Distancb. I 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

.B 7 .. 

1871. 

Il.alf a mile and under 

390 

417 

464 

388 

179 

188 

Over half milei and under one mile 

745 

803 

850 

814 

1020 

1032 

One mile .... 

337 

323 

325 

281 

253 

264 

Over a mile, and under two 

411 

410 

383 

397 

353 

323 

Two miles, and under three 

225 

181 

190 

173 

*58 

96 

Three miles, and under four 

25 

23 

22 

21 

30 

17 

Four miles . « • • 

7 

5 

4 

4 


3 

Total . . • . 

2140 

2162 

2238 

2078 

1987 

j >9*3 


This table shows the following change in racing arrangements : — 

€ 

In 1867 the races for a half mile and under were • • • • . 390 

For over half a mile and under a mile ....... 745 

In 1872 the competitors for the ha(:* mile and under were • . • . .188 

Over half and under one mile ........ 1032 

Out of 1,923 races, only ii6 were for two miles and upwards. 

The number of races run for during 1875 was slightly in excess of the previous season, 
the exact figures being 1,909, as against 1,873. The increase was almost entirely in the short- 
distance races ; for there were 261 of half a mile or under, or twenty-eight more than the previous 
year. More than half of the total number of races were run for on courses of more than 
half a mile and under a mile; 256 were mile races; 261 were over a mile and under two; 
79 were over two miles and under three ; 1 1 were over three miles and under four ; and six 
were decided over a four-mile course. 

The E^rl of Coventry, as an owner and breeder of race-horses, a master of hounds, and 
acknowledged judge of the points and qualities of a useful horse, in a letter he addressed to 




Epfect of Short Races oh Soundness. 
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The Times, dated 5th of November, 1873, expresses himself very plainly on the evils of five 
and six furlong races : — 

** The short races which now-a-days prevail have a far greater influence for evil, in my 
opinion, on the breed of horses than the mischievous practice of running two-year-olds early 
in the year. I brought forward a motion at a recent meeting of the Jockey Club to the 
effect that there should be no more races for three-year- olds and upwards of a shorter distance 
than one mile, but it was negatived by a large majority. 

“The number of short races is increasing, for I find that in 1871, out of 1,253 *‘aces 
646 were under the distance of one mile; in 1872, out of 1,269 races, 741 were under a mile. 

I have not included two-year-old races in this calculation, which I believe to be a correct one. 
We all agree that soundness of wind and limb is the most important element in the constitu- 
tion of the horse. It is generally admitted that roaring is a hereditary disease, and it is an 
equally well-known fact that roarers can win over short courses ; therefore, the scurry races, of 
which I complain, may be regarded as a premium for unsound horses. Admiral Rous, in a 
letter which he published a short time ago in 77 /^ Times, said ^Thc breed of horses of which 
we are so proud will eventually be beaten by the French;’ and states as his reason for 
thinking so that ‘ Frenchmen reject roarers and infirm legs.’ Can that be a matter of surprise* 
when it is recollected that in France there are no races under a mile, and, in consequence, 
there is no occupation for roarers and cripples? At many of the horse shows I am in the 
habit of seeing stallions that I know to be roarers, but they have acquired — thanks to the 
short races — a reputation on the turf, and their services at the stud are sought by breeders. 

“ There is plenty of evidence to show that the disease of roaring has been more frequently 
met with of late years, and we find that the number of short races is increasing. Layers of 
odds and owners of bad horses are fond of short races ; the general racing public dislike them : 
and I believe that if they were done away with altogether there would be a very perceptible 
decrease in the number of roarers bred in years to come.” 

Since Lord Coventry published this letter the evil has rather increased than decreased, 
because racing every year falls more and more under the control of professional bookmakers. 

THE RACE-HORSE AS A STALLION, 

The character of a thorough-bred stallion is as delicate a matter as the credit of a bank 

or the reputation of a woman ; and, like a beauty’s charms, it is constantly threatened by 

young rivals rising every season. It is, therefore, as well not to mention living celebrities, 
either to condemn or praise, especially the latter, as a few years have seen the idols of one 
year utterly discredited by the unfortunate racing results of their produce. 

Such examples may be found in the careers of Stockwell and his rival (as a sire) West 

Australian, two of the most popular race-horses the English turf ever produced — both dead, 

the one at twenty and the other at twenty-one years of age. 

Stockwell’s pedigree may be traced not so directly from sire to son as Touchstone, who 
was the sire of Orlando and the grandsire of Teddington, but he was of the Eclipse blood, 
thus : — 

Foaled 1849. ®y l^he Baron out of Pocahontas by Glencoe ; out of Marpessa by Muley. 
out of Clai'e by Marmion, out of Harpalice by Johanna, out of Amazon by Driver, 
out of Fractious by Mercury, her dam by Woodpecker^ out of Everlasting by Eclipse. 

In 1852 Stockwell won the Two Thousand Guineas at Newmarket, was first favourite for 
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the £psotn Derby, but was not placed (the winner being little Daniel O’Rourke) ; he won the 
St. Leger, and nine other races in the same year. The following year he was beaten by 
Teddington at Ascot for the Empress Cup, and his career on the turf closed at the end of his 
fourth year, having won during that period stakes of the value of rather less than ten thousand 
pounds. 

But as the sire of winners of great races Stockwell has had no equal. For several years 
before his death his fee was one hundred guineas, and his subscription was always full. Amongst 
his stock were included St. Albans, Blair Athol, Lord Lj'on, Achievement, Doncaster, winners 
of three Derbies and four St. Legers, with several running second and third for those races, 
whilst his winning grandsons and grand-daughters may be counted by scores. 



FLYING DUTCHMAN, WINNBR OF THE DERBY AND ST. LEGER, I849. 


West Australian in 1853 won the Two Thousand Guineas, the Epsom Derby, and the Doncaster 
St. Leger. At four years old he won three races, and was then put to the stud. The late 
Lord Londesborough, on setting up a racing stud, purchased him for £^,^^ 0 . Put to a series 
of first-class mares he got nothing worth recording in turf annals. On the death of Lord 
Londesborough in i860, he was sold by auction to the Comte, afterwards Due, dc Morny, for 
three thousand guineas. In France he was equally a failure. On the Due de Morny’s death the 
Emperor of the French purchased him for 1,500, but he died without being sire of one good 
horse of any kind. His French stock, whether race-horses or steeplechasers, all broke down 
in training. ' Yet he was one of the best runners ever seen, a far more promising colt than 
Stockwell. 



The Flying Dutchman and Voltigeur. 
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THE FLYING DUTCHMAN AND VOLTIGEUR. 

“ The British turf has produced many a pair of famous animals which, like Bay Middleton 
and Elis, Charles the Twelfth and Euclid, Lord Lyon and Savernake, Kaiser and Gang Forward, 
invariably suggest thoughts and reminiscences of each other. Such will always be the case 
when the names of the Flying Dutchman and Voltigeur are mentioned with pride; and 
although within the last dozen or fifteen years the ‘ classic races ’ have fallen almost without 
exception to the equine champions of the South, it will be long before two such noble repre- 
sentatives of the British thoroughbred will be stripped upon a racecourse as were sent by 
the North to do battle for Epsom’s great race in 1849 and 185a The Flying Dutchman, 
by Bay Middleton out of Barbette, by Sandbeck, was bred in 1846 by Mr. Vansittart, at 
Kirkleatham in Yorkshire, but his breeder, who died in 1848, was not spared to witness 
the Dutchman’s triumphs as a three-year-old at Epsom and Doncaster. The colt passed 
immediately after his birth into the possession of the late Earl of Eglinton, who, after the 
victories as a two-year-old of the Flying Dutchman’s half-brother, Van Tromp, entered into 
a convention with Mr. Vansittart, .binding him to give one thousand guineas for every 
perfectly-formed foal thrown by Barbette, From the moment when, as a yearling, the 
Flying Dutchman reached the stables, at Middleham, of Fobert his trainer, it was anticipated 
with confidence that he would gain the highest honours that it is in the power of the 
turf to bestow. His fame preceded him to Newmarket, where he was stripped for the first 
time in public as a competitor for the July stakes, and such was the impression produced 
by his grand appearance, his faultless action, and by his easy victory upon that occasion, 
that he was at once backed at five to one for the Derby, and during tlie intervening 
eleven months between the July of 1848 and the May of 1849 I'*® backers never for a 
single day had occasion to regret their spirited investments. The Flying, Dutchman was 
one of those exceptional animals which, at two and three years old, are never sick or sorry 
for an hour; and such was the perfection of his respiratory organs that Fobert used to 
pronounce it impossible to make him blow hard even after a four miles’ gallop. He had 
the misfortune to run both for the Derby and St. Leger when the ground was deep and 
holding, but his action, which was that of a hunter, and his large feet, enabled him to 
hold his own in both races. Hotspur ran him close for the Derby, but the St. Leger was 
never more easily wou than when he ‘romped home’ in front of Nunnykirk and eight 
other starters. As a four-year-old he made such an example of his field in the Ascot 
Cup that Mr. Greville proclaimed him to be the best animal that in his long experience 
he had ever seen. 

“ Nevertheless, it was destined that his colours should for once be lowered, and to the Earl of 
Zetland’s Voltigeur was reserved the honour accorded to the Duke of Wellington by a French 
print, which was sold for a short time in Paris after the battle of Waterloo, and at the foot of 
which were printed the significant words, ‘ II vaincu I’invinciblc.’ Voltigeur, a dark brown horse, 
standing fifteen hands three inches high— the same colour and the same stature as the Dutchman’s— 
first saw the light in the paddocks, at Hart, in Durham, of Mr. R. Stephenson — the same paddocks 
which subsequently produced Virago, perhaps the best mare of this century. Voltigeur, the son 
of Voltaire and Martha Lynn, only started once as a two-year-old, when he had little difficulty 
in winning the Wright Stakes, at Richmond in Yorkshire. After this race he was purchased 
by the late Earl of Zetland for one thousand guineas, with the promise of five hundred more 
if he should win the Derby. The Earl of Zetland thought him heavy-shouldered but 
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was 
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persuaded to become his owner at the urgent instance of Mr. Williamson, the brother to Lady 
Zetland. It was a fortunate purchase, and the popular spots of the Lord of Aske — which 
have since been adopted and rendered famous at the Antipodes by Sir Hercules Robinson, 
late Governor of New South Wales — were never carried by a better animal. The first and 
only visit of Voltigeur to the South was upon the occasion of his gallant victory for the Derby 
of 1850. It was the opinion of many excellent judges that his dead heat with Russborough, 
for the St. Leger, was occasioned by the bad riding of his jockey. Job Marson, who was 
unnerved by the sudden and tremendous rush of Jim Robinson upon the Irish champion. 
Then followed that memorable race for the Doncaster Cup, which still lives in the recollection 
of those who witnessed it, and makes the equine struggles of to-day appear ‘ flat, stale, and 
unprofitable,’ in comparison with the more exciting scenes of their youth. For the only time 
in the history of the turf the Doncaster Cup was a match between a couple of ‘double firsts.' 
The odds, laid eagerly by the shrewdest judges, were six to one upon the Flying Dutchman, 
who jumped off with a long lead, and made running at a pace which seemed to make pursuit 
hopeless. He passed the stand, and dashed up the hill with a lead of a dozen lengths, and 
during the first two miles of the race, odds of ten to one were freely offered upon him. Then 
as he passed the Red House, Flatman upon Voltigeur began to draw up, and, inch by inch, to 
overtake the leader. At the distance the two horses were close together, and amidst a scene 
of such excitement as no Yorkshire racecourse had heretofore witnessed. Lord Zetland’s 
gallant thrcc-year-old passed the winning-post first by half a length. Pale, and with tears 
streaming down his checks, the Earl of Eglinton leaned for support against the wall of the 
Jockey Club stand,* but the story is still told that Marlow, over-confident in the powers of 
the matchless animal that he bestrode, disobeyed his orders, and made running when he had 
been told to wait. The Flying Dutchman, for the first time in his life, had been a little off 
his feed, and showed nervous fretfulness at the post. P'obert’s injunctions were peremptory, 
that Marlow should ride a waiting race, and, had they been obeyed, it is probable that the 
Dutchman would have retired from the turf without having ever experienced the bitterness 
of defeat. In the match between him and Voltigeur at York in the following spring, the 
superiority of Lord Eglinton’s horse was incontestably manifested ; and great as is our respect 
for Voltigeur, we hold beyond all question that the Flying Dutchman was the better animal 
of the two. 

“ At the stud neither of these famous racehorses has added to his laurels. The only Derby 
winner sprung from the Dutchman’s loins is Ellington, a moderate animal ; and in the 
St Leger, Oaks, Two Tliousand and One Thousand Guineas, no son or daughter of his 
stands inscribed upon the roll of fame. Vidette is the only first-class performer with Voltigeur 
for his sire; and, although nothing is more certain than that in these days of extravagant 
prices the Flying Dutchman and Voltigeur would, in each case, fetch, upon retiring from the 
turf, as much as was given for Blair Athol and Doncaster, they can lay no claim, as sires, to 
such lustre as attaches, on the one hand, to Touchstone, to his sons Newminster and Orlando, 
and to his grandson, Lord Clifden ; or, on the other, to Stockwell, and to his sons Blair Athol 
and St. Albans.” 

GLADIATEUR AND BLAIR ATHOL. 

The career of Gladiateur, bred in France, by Monarque, a French sire, presents another 
sample of the uncertainties which attend breeding for the turf. He began by winning, in 1865, 

This account of the Dutchman and Voltigeur is contributed by a Yorkshireman who was present at the Dutchman’s 
defeat and at the match where he recovered his honours. 
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the Two Thousand, then the Epsom Derby. The Emperor of the French, on hearing the news, 
embraced Count Lagrange, the owner of Gladiateur, in public, declaring that “ Waterloo was 
avenged ! Gladiateur next crossed the Channel, and won the Grand Prix de Paris, returned 
to England, and carried off a couple of small races at Goodwood, and wound up the year 
by winning the Doncaster St. Leger, where he beat the famous Regalia, winner of the Oaks. 
Gladiateur made another successful journey to Longchamp the same year, and returned in 
time to win the Newmarket Derby. When a four-year-old he won the Ascot Cup, beating 
Regalia and Breadalbane. 

On the sale of Count Lagrange’s stud during the Franco-German war Gladiateur was 
purchased by the late Mr. Blenkiron for stud purposes. On his decease, his stud, which 
included both Gladiateur and Blair Athol, came under Mr. Tattcrsall’s hammer. Gladiateur 
fetched five thousand guineas, Blair Athol twelve thousand five hundred guineas. 

Blair Athol is by Stockwell out of Blink Bonny, by Melbourne, her dam Queen Mary by 
Gladiator, grand-dam by Plenipotentiary out of Myrrha by Whalebone. 

Blink Bonny in 1857 performed the rare feat of winning the Epsom Derby on the 
Wednesday, and the Oaks on the Friday. Blair Athol won the Derby in 1864, was beaten 
for the Grand Prix de Paris, won the St. Leger, and retired from the turf in 1865, when he 
was purchased by Mr. Jackson, a leviathan bookmaker who was founding a stud, for seven 
thousand guineas. On Jackson’s death he was purchased at auction at Tattersall’s by Mr, 
Blenkiron for five thousand guineas. 

Gladiateur died without having begotten one famous winner, while the “Racing Calendar” 
year after year contains the names of winning colts and fillies by Blair Athol. Such are the 
lotteries of the turf. 

The reputation and consequent annual income of a stallion (as far as thoroughbred marcs 
are concerned) depends, in his first years, on the prowess of his running progeny. A winner of 
any of the great three-year-old races can always secure good mares at the commencement of 
his career. At the end of four or five years his custom depends on the success of his produce. 
His reputation may continue to improve until the period when his powers decline — an ad- 
vanced age — or sink in four or five years to the value of a country travelling stallion. In 
the stallion list are many horses nineteen and twenty years old. There have been stallions, 
like Newminstcr, which have continued to maintain a high reputation as sires long after they 
were crippled by injured limbs or fevered feet, or partly blind ; and some sires of famous 
pedigree, like Gladiator who ran second in Bay Middleton’s Derby, and Young Melbourne, have, 
from the success of their produce on the turf, attracted a large annual income without having 
won a single race. 

The fees vary, and are sometimes very high. In a recent “Racing Calendar” two stallions 
are advertised at one hundred guineas each, and Blair Athol in 1878 commanded a fee of 
two hundred guineas. The prices for horses of reputation, either from performance or blood, 
are commonly from twenty guineas to thirty-five guineas. In the list of stallions in the “ Racing 
Calendar” at the head of the list of foals, many have not more than one, others only half a 
dozen, attached to their names. But as this would not pay for their keep, the probability 
is that these, where not old exhausted heroes, are engaged in serving half-bred mares at 
from two to five guineas each. 

In 1859, when the fate of the Conseiwative Government was trembling in the balance. Lord 
Palmerston had Mainstone, and Lord Derby Cape Flyaway, in the coming Epsom Derby, both 
favourites named in the betting. The day after the Derby Cabinet had been beaten in the 
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House of Commons in a division on the Address, the rivals in politics and friends in society 
met at Tattcrsalfs, in that paddock attached to the old ‘‘ Corner which the subscribers to the 
present sumptuous club-house regret so much. “Well, Palmerston/’ said the earl, ‘‘you don’t 
expect to win the Derby ? Two wins in one week are too much ! ” “I don’t know,” replied 
Lord Palmerston, interrogatively ; “ Mainstone ’s a good horse.” But he was, his friends said, “ got 
at ; •• and, like Cape Flyaway, Mainstone was nowhere, and finally descended to the useful and 
inglorious position of a farmer’s stallion in Essex, for the benefit of Sir Thomas Lennard’s 
friends and neighbours, with only one thoroughbred foal to his credit in the “Stud Book” in 1873. 


THE LIFE OF A RACEHORSE. 

The age of a racehorse, whenever foaled, dates from the ist of January, it is therefore 
the object of breeders that foals should fall early in the year. If one falls in December, it is 
at once excluded from all the races confined to two-year-olds and three-year-olds, and, in fact, 
from all races where the weight follows the age, because at one year old it is counted two 
years old, and so on. On the other hand, a colt foaled in June would have, as a two-year-old 
and three-year-old, to compete with others nominally of the same age, but really several months 
older. 

“ A yearling,” according to the evidence of General Peel — who “ can show to a fraction 
what each horse in his stud costs” — “cannot be brought to face Mr. TattcrsalTs hammer under 
;^IC)0; but this,” he adds, “would not meet the expense in cases where stallions cover marcs 
at twenty guineas and upwards.” The price of Stockwcll, and of his son, Blair Athol, in 1873, 
was one hundred guineas. A nominal yearling, but frequently si.xtcen months old when put 
up to auction in June, will often, from the effects of nourishing food, cows’ milk, if needed, 
and oats from the time he can be persuaded to nibble, reach the average size of a full-grown 
hunter. 

In August or September the expensive education and training of the yearling racehorse 
commences. In the following year, in March, or, if discretion rules the stable, in July, the 
racing career begins in earnest. At Newmarket alone there are the chances of winning several 
stakes of from ;6^^i,ooo to £^,000. Many capital horses have been and are annually used up in 
this part of their career. 

In the second year — viz., at three years old nominally, really at three years and some months 
— the pick of a racing stable, if duly entered as yearlings twelve months in advance, are qualified 
for the great threc-year-old stakes, in which a colt has to carry 8 stone 10 pounds, a filly 
8 stone 5 pounds. These include, in April, the “Two Thousand Guineas” at Newmarket, 
worth over £4,000, and “One Thousand Guineas,” for fillies, w^orth not much less than the 
Two Thousand; late in May or early in June, the Epsom Derby, which has been worth 
£7,000, open to fillies as well as colts ; the Oaks, open to fillies only, value on an average 
over £4,000 ; a fortnight later, at Ascot, the Prince of Wales’ Stakes, over £3,000, and the 
Coronation, over £i,ooo; and in September the great Doncaster St. Leger, value between 
£4,000 and £ 5,000. 

At three years old the racehorse can compete in handicaps, which are more numerous 
and more popular than any other class of races, because they afford more room for betting 
operations, and because the public are interested in seeing the winners of the greatest events 
brought dpwn to equality by weight. The Newmarket Caesarewitch and the Cambridgeshire 
handicap races arc both run in October, when a foal of January, nominally three years, will be really 
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three years and six months old.* Racehorse breeders do not, however, approve of foals dropping 
so long before the mares can get into the grass paddocks. 

At the end of the three-year-old season, the winners of the great events, if colts, are 
often put to the stud, and the severe weeding of second and third-class horses already alluded 
to takes place. After four years old very few horses of a high class remain on the turf ; in 
fact, a very good horse is almost driven from the course at or after four years old by the 
penalties of weight, under the system of handicapping, which, abused and condemned by 
leading turf authorities, but tolerated as a necessity, is really the foundation of modern English 
racing. 

The Queen s Plates are open to all horses of three years old and upwards, except geldings, 
weights being for three-year-olds from ^ stone to 8 stone 3 pounds ; for four years old, 8 stone 
7 pounds ; five and six years old, from 9 stone 12 pounds to lO stone 4 pounds. 

The Royal Plates in England and Scotland are awarded on the theory of encouraging 
horses equal to long distances at heavy weights. In 1872 the distance run was in one instance 
more than three miles ; in four instances three miles ; in the rest about two miles. In three in- 
stances the winner walked over ; in ten, two competed ; in five, three competed ; in eight, four 
competed ; in two, five competed ; in four, six competed ; in one, seven competed. One horse won 
five plates, one four, and two horses each three ; that is to say, four horses took fifteen plates, 
most of them winning with ridiculous ease — Corisande by fifty lengths. 

The value of a mare at the stud who has won one of the great three-year-old races, when 
the time comes that age and heavy handicapping drive her from the turf, is infinitely less 
than that of a horse. In the first place, she can only produce one foal in a year; when 
twins occur they rarely turn out well. In the next place, experience has shown that mares, 
almost unconquered on the turf, have frequently been, by the effects of training or 
some other cause, so much exhausted as to be almost valueless for breeding purposes. Thus, 
Queen of Trumps, winner of the Oaks and St. Legcr, never threw a racehorse. Fille 
de TAir, who was only second as a racer to Blair Athol, was put to Gladiateur, their union 
produced one colt, called Eole, a wretched brute. That training has something to do with this is 
confirmed by the fact that a mare which has been in training for three years will rarely breed 
at all until a year has been passed in cooling her down on soft food. It will be observed from 
statistics at page 69 how large a per-centage of thoroughbred mares are barren. 

A close parallel may be found between the careers of the alumni of our two great universities 
and of the thoroughbred foals training for the turf. A considerable number of undergraduates 
take no degree at all — a great many merely obtain a simple pass. Out of those who do go 
out in honours, the majority are only famous in university circles for a year. Out of the 
annual double-first-class men, .senior wranglers, and Smith’s prizemen, the majority subside 
into country clergymen or undistinguished members of the bar, members of Parliament who 
thin the House when they rise, or county magistrates who bore their less learned neighbours ; 
a few become famous orators, Chancellors of Exchequer, Prime Ministers, Lord Chief Justices, 
and Bishops. Nevertheless, the undistinguished out of their own social circle help to leaven the 
mass, and give a tone to the education of the well-to-do classes of this country. So, too, 

♦ In 1873, for the Caesarewitch there were seventy-nine subscribers, and thirty came to the post, including Maiie Stuart, 
winner of the Oaks and St. Leger of that year, a three-year-old, carrying 8 stone 5 pounds. The winner was King Lud, a four- 
year old, carrying 7 stone J pounds, against whom the odds laid a week before the race were 60 to i, and on the day of the race 
20 to I — ^a fine example of the uncertainty of turf predictions. The distance was 2 miles 2 furlongs 28 yards. It was run in 
4 minutes toi seconds by Benson’s chronograph. 
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the blood-horse, rejected or expelled from the turf, has leavened the whole mass of our riding 
and light draught-horses with an infusion of blood that makes them unequalled in every 
other country for quality and size. Unfortunately, at the present day too many of these cast 
blood sires are affected with hereditary diseases. 

THE SUPPORTS OF THE TURF. 

In the preceding pages the object has been to describe the turf in its present state — an 
institution which has in fact created the blood-horse — not to dwell upon vain projects for 
reforming a mode of gambling which if it did not suit the national taste would not exist. To 
pretend that modern race-meetings arc held for the purpose of improving the breed of horses 
is rank hypocrisy. They do indirectly improve the quality of horses ; but races are held, 
and some £60,000 awarded in stakes in the seven Newmarket meetings alone, in reality to 
afford the world of betting men an opportunity of winning and losing immense sums. 

Amongst the layers of wagers on horse-races perhaps the greatest contributors to the 
grains of the professional “ bookmakers ” are not confirmed gamblers. The taste of the Knglish 
for everything connected with horses leads thousands of many classes, from the peer and 
county gentleman down to the farmer, the tradesman, and that very sporting tribe the domestic 
servant, to risk a few shillings, or a few pounds, or a few hundreds, on the result of a national 
or local race, just as they would play whist, bezique, piquet, cribbage, or a round game for 
a trifling stake; without anything of the ardour and determination of those habitui's of the 
London and Paris . clubs, to whom every day seems long until they can sit down before a 
green cloth and cut the cards. Although the stakes of these amateurs are individually 
insignificant, they form a considerable item in the winnings of the professional bookmaker. 

Amongst the owners of race-horses are a few — at the present day four or five — who breed, 
train, and run them purely for sport, and never risk enough in bets to press upon the income 
of a month or a day. 

Besides the mere amateurs who only bet on two or three races in the year, there are those 
who annually and systematically risk a portion of their income for the purpose of improving 
it — ;^io, £2$ (technically a pony), or £100; such calculating bettors arc to be found amongst 
the younger sons of good family and officers of the army. The navy is not much given to the 
turf, although the great god of the silversmiths of that Ephesus, Albert Gate, was for 
many years an admiral. Finally there is the never-ceasing, annually-recruited army of 
born gamblers, male and female, high and low, who have by the progress of legislation been 
gradually squeezed out of all the ways of risking their money which their grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers enjoyed, and driven into the betting-ring. Lotteries, once a source of con- 
siderable revenue to the State, have been abolished within the memory of veterans of the turf. 
In the early years of George III. the royal family played faro on birthday nights, and all 
courtiers were expected to risk a few gold pieces. 

When Mr. Wilberforce entered public life as a young, a rich, and unconverted man, at every 
club in St. James’s hazard was played, and at the private houses of ladies of great fashion 
faro-banks were open every night of the season. Of Charles James Fox it was said, pleasantly, 
and not as a reproach, that he could have made a fine income at whist and piquet, but he 
preferred to ruin himself at hazard, declaring that “ next to the pleasure of winning at hazard, 
the greatest pleasure was losing.” Everybody played ; many fine hereditary estates passed away 
from noble to obscure owners ; those who objected to play were ridiculed as ” Methodists.” 

General Scott — two of whose daughters married, one the statesman George Canning, and the 
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other the Duke of Portland, father of Lord George Bentinck — more fortunate than his grandson, 
accumulated a fortune by his skill at cards without disgrace. 

Lord Holland in his Memoirs of the Whig Party,’* says, Mr. Pitt was, I believe, a partner 
in the faro-bank at Goosetree’s (St James’s). At that period many men of fashion did not scruple 
to belong to such associations, and to avow it. I mention the circumstance not to the discredit 
of Mr. Pitt, but to show by the example of so correct and decorous a man the character and 
habits of the times.”* 

Within the first quarter of this century, gambling was openly carried on in tents on race- 
courses and rooms at every race-meeting. The stage-coachmen used to point out sheep marked 
*‘E.O.” browsing on Bagshot Heath, whose owner had won the capital for stocking a farm at 
Ascot in an E.O. tent. A gentleman who tried to put down the hazard rooms opened during 
Doncaster races in 1827 was not only pelted in the streets, but the subject of a vote of censure at a 
public meeting of respectable inhabitants. 

In St. James’s Street, in 1825, it might literally be said — 

“ The gates of hell stood open night and day ; 

Smooth the ascent, and ea»y was the way,” 

to an exclusive set, privileged to ruin themselves if they chose at Crockford’s ; and, if they did not, 
to enjoy the luxuriously-furnished club, with the great dief Udc’s exquisite cookery, and wines 
purchased regardless of expense. 

It is at Crockford’s, on the eve of a Derby, that the Earl of Beaconsfield,t who was one of 
the members or constant visitors with Count d’Orsay (Mirabel), opens one of his novels with a 
life-like dialogue ; and the same club was always one of the most popular scenes in those rubbishy 
fashionable novels” which Bulwer and Mrs. Gore (photographing from real lions) killed. 

But Crockford, the proprietor, like the North American Indians, who clear a country of all 
game and then starve, consumed all the wealth of the ‘‘golden youth” (jeuncsse dor^e) of his 

• GamWing-houses were regularly licensed, just as jHiblic-houscs and music-halls are now. In 1799 the Lord Chief Justice 
Kenyon, in one of his charges, recommended the prosecution of fashionable (unlicensed) gambling-houses, saying, “ If any of 
the guilty parties are convicted, whatever may be their rank or station, though they may be the first ladies in the land, they shall 
certainly exhibit themselves in the pillory." The next week Gilray had a caricature of Lady Buckinghamshire and Lady Archer 
in the pillory. About the same time another judicial charge on the same subject involved his Lordship in a correspondence with 
H.R.H. George Prince of Waksk 

The magistrates of .Middlesex had asked Lord Kenyon to strengthen their hands, and assist them in resisting an application 
for a license for a new gambling-house in Bond Street, St. James’s, about to be opened, under the patronage of the Prince of Wales, 
by a Mr. Martindale, lately a bankrupt, and defendant, as it happened, in a case tried before Lord Kenyon, at Guildhall. 
The Chief Justice, on this person's name being mentioned, in an annuity case, said that “ he remembered in a cause tried before 
him Mr. Martindale’s certificate as a bankrupt was proved of no legal effect, because he had lost certain sums of money by gaining. 
Ke had heard it mentioned that spacious premises were preparing in which this personage was to keep a gaming-house, under the 
patronage of an illustrious person. That could not be done without a license. He trusted the magistrates would do their duty to 
the public — granting such a license would be contrary to their duty ; there were gaming-houses enough already." The Prince 
of Wales immediately addressed a letter by the hand of his Attoiney-General, demanding a retractation and apology, which 
contains the following passage : It is true I have assented to my name being placed amongst others as a member of a new 
club, to be under the management of a Mr. Martindale, merely for the purpose of social intercourse, of which I can never object 
to be a promoter, especially as it was represented to me that the object of this institution was to enable his trustees to 
render justice to various fair claimants. . . , Give me leave to tell you that you have totally mistaken my character and 
turn, for of all men universally known to have the least predilection to play, I am perhaps the very man in the world who stands 
the strongest and the most proverbially so upon that point ” (j^). Lord Kenyon stuck to his guns ; the king was his private 
friend. In his reply, he said, “ I have for years laboured to put an end to gaming. Many inferior offenders have been brought 
to justice, but no effectual prosecutions have commenced against the houses in the neighbourhood of St. James's, where examples 
are set to the lower orders which are a great scandal to the country.” — ” Life of the First Lord Kenyoni' by his Grandson, 1873, 

t In the ** Racing Calendar” of 1872 there is a colt named “Disraeli, by Prime Minister out of Mysteiy.” 
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time, was obliged to take to horse-racing for want of victims; he only died just in time to 
save himself from the bitterness of the ruin on which, over a green table instead of green turf, 
he had battened and fattened. His horse Ratan, a great favourite for the Derby, was poisoned 
the night before the race, by the man shut up in the stable to guard him. 

The law, assisted by the New Police, put down gambling-houses between 1843 snd 1848. 
Hitherto legislation has not attempted to interfere with the betting transactions carried out in 
private subscription-rooms and in the betting-rings of public racecourses, by professional gamblers 
who strictly perform their engagements on pain of expulsion, and who are supposed to lay the 
odds to nothing less than a “fiver,” />., five pounds, and to owe the money until the regular 
settling day. Ready-money gambling is illegal, and sometimes checked by the police, but in 
1878 it was carried on conspicuously at all the great race meetings. 

The expenses of a racing stud are enormous. The winnings of a racehorse are insignificant, 
even when such prizes as the Two Thousand Guineas, the Derby, the Oaks, or the Doncaster 
St. Leger are landed, in comparison with the possible gains of betting on the scale in which 
that business is now carried on. 

Betting presents— in the words of Dr. Johnson (speaking of Thralc’s brewery) — to the 
sanguine man or boy a ‘^potentiality of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice” In 1869 a 
horse, described by a sporting reporter as ‘*a common ninety-guinea plater,” won for his owner 
the Cambridgeshire handicap, worth ;£■ 1,900 in stakes, and 1 2,000 in bets ! 

The losses are proportionate. A volume of Sir Bernard Burke’s “ Peerage,” or of Mr. 
Walford’s “ County Families,” annotated by one of those not quite ruined gentlemen who 
have made the turf the • businc.ss of their live.s, would trace the decay of many ancient 
and noble names and the dispersion of many grand estates to losses on the turf. The rise 
of the representatives of professional betting-men to the positior4 of landowners would be 
equally marked and curious. 

As the value of racing stakes and number of racehorses have increased, the trade of 
gambling in bets has been organised into a business, the professor of which regularly follows 
circuits of the most important race-meetings, prepared to bet against every horse. Those 
who were called legs ” or “ black-legs ” in the last generation, now bear the more genteel 
name of “bookmakers.” They are on the turf what jobbers are on the Stock Exchange 
— always ready to do business by laying against every horse in every race. They include men 
of every degree of wealth and credit ; one virtue only being required to secure a permanent 
jilace in the betting-ring and in the privileged subscription-rooms— payment. Corsairs 
of the sporting world, they must be 

“ Linked with one virtue, and a* thousand crimes.** 

The most shady antecedents,"**^ the vilest habits, a language compounded of the slang of 

* Long before Pafmier had been arrested, convicted, and hanged, tor poisoning his confederate— having, there is no doubt, 
previously poisoned his mother, his wife, and several others — the fatality that attended his friends had obtained for him among 
his betting associates the playful nickname of “The Doscr. ” The year that Wild Dayrell was a favourite for the Derby the 
use of strychnine to make horses ** safe *’ formed the subject of a facetious correspondence in a sporting paper edited by a turf oracle. 

No saint, no martyr, ever showed greater calmness than this villain Palmer. Lord Chief Justice Cock burn, then Attorney- 
General, replied on the evidence against him in a speech of remarkable lucidity and power. When the verdict of “Guilty** 
was delivered. Palmer wrote something on a scrap of paper, and handed it to his counsel. These were the worcts : “It was 
the riding that did it.** The ruling passion strong in death. 

A proprietor of travelling waxwork, who thought of visiting a town where Palmer had many friends, was warned not to 
go if he had the poisoner in his “chamber of horrors.** “For,** said the adviser, ‘'poor Palmer, though he was hung, wai 
very much respected at — — ; for whenever he had a good thing he always put us on.** 
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thieves and the oaths of Lancashire miners, are compatible with a high position as a book- 
maker, if prepared to bet on the largest scale against everything, and pay on the fixed settling- 
day without quibbling evasions. The bookmaker on a great scale, attended by his secretaries 
(he is often perfectly illiterate), has more correspondence, receives and despatches more telegrams, 
exercises a great deal more influence, than an ordinary country banker. 

Bookmakers find their customers in the persons already alluded to, familiarly known 
as “ backers of horses — a numerous tribe, who either from information they have received,” 
or from the love of gambling, or for an occasional fancy, desire to wager on a particular horse. 

In every race of importance each horse of any reputation has a price quoted against 
its name in the morning and evening papers. As a rule odds are laid against any one horse 
winning, and as only one horse can win, the bookmaker makes his profit by laying against 
every horse in a race if he can find backers — an essential point. The great object of the 

bookmaker’s trade is to find out horses that cannot possibly win — 'Mead 'uns” is the technical 

term — and, by laying against them, so far make sure of a profit. The successful bookmaker 
may and often does, know nothing about the proper shape of a racehorse ; but he is well 
acquainted with its performances, and spares no pains or expense to learn the state of health 
of each favourite by means of spies, called, in racing phrase, "touts.” The object of the owner 
of racehorses who makes a book, is to conceal all about his own horses and know all about 
his competitors’. In a trial that took place some years ago, it came out that a nobleman 
with a stud of racehorses employed touts ” to report the progress of rival stables. 

The ring is fed by a constantly-recruited crowd of persons, who back a horse for all 
manner of reasons : because they bred him ; because a friend owns him ; because — this is 
very common— they have dreamed a dream; because he was bred in their own parish or 
county ; because they have read a favourable account of him in one of the sporting papers 
(whose business it is to follow the birth, report the education, training performances, and 

health of every race-horse until his or her final breakdown or retirement from the turf); 

because — this is the most dangerous of all reasons — they have been privately and con- 
fidentially informed of the results of a private trial, and that consequently a certain 
animal must win. They have been what is called " put up ” or " put on ” to " a good thing.” 
In the crowds that assemble outside Tattersall’s Subscription Rooms before any great betting 
race, amongst the persons not admitted to that paradise there are always a large per- 
centage of persons who have been reduced to beggary by putting their trust in "good things” 
and "backing horses,” or attempting to make a book on imperfect resources. 

It must be admitted, however, that the ring attracts a good many people of means and 
leisure, who bet a little and gossip a good deal, by way of passing time, and obtaining the 
relaxation of society — such as it is. Mrs. Guy Flouncey, whose rise, progress, and final 
triumph as a leader of fashionable society, are chronicled in "Coningsby” and "Tancred,” 
made her husband go on the turf " for the sake of making acquaintances which she knew how 
to improve.” 

Harriet Lady Ashburton, no novelist’s creation, but one of the cleverest and most charm- 
ing women of her generation, once said, according to Lord Houghton, "If I were to begin 
life again, I would go on the turf to get friends. They seem to me the only people who 
really hold close together. I don’t know why; it may be that each knows something that 
might hang the other, but the effect is delightful and most peculiar.”* 


♦ Lord Houghton's “ Monographs.* 
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The theory of making a book so as to win in every event is extremely simple; but the 
practice depends on so many unforeseen circumstances that it is extremely difficult For 
example, the profit rests on the assumption that every loser will pay; for if a man has so laid 
his bets that he has ;^8oo to receive and £SOO to pay, his balance of profit will be entirely 
upset if persons who owe him ;£*400 prove defaulters. When Wild Dayrell won the Derby, 
in 1855, fourteen bookmakers who had laid against him defaulted, and, according to the 
mild phraseology of the Sporting Gazette^ ** ceased to be members of Tattersall’s.” 

Paternal legislation, acting in the interest of shopkeepers with tills and householders with 
plate, has successively put down with a strong hand various ingenious establishments by which 
the chances of the turf were apparently brought within reach of the million ; so that every 
man, woman, or child, who could beg, borrow, or steal half-a-crovvn, could back a favourite for 
any great race. 

In 1850 and for several years afterwards /ists of horses favourites for coming races were 
put up at sporting public-houses, with the odds that the owner of the list was daily prepared 
to lay against each, down to as low a figure as half-a-crown. 

Some of these were held by professional bookmakers, who had earned a considerable position 
in the betting ring, and were the means of pouring a large amount of ready money into their 
hands. The rich and honest list-keepers paid when some favourite that every one was backing 
won, the dishonest levanted whenever fortune turned against them. 

‘‘During the few years that the lists were in their glory,” says a writer of considerable 
authority on racing* “and especially at one kept by a celebrated bookmaker, known as Leviathan 
Davies, at a little tavern called the ‘ Salisbury Arms,’ leading out of the Strand, it was easy to 
take the odds to a couple of thousand pounds about a Derby favourite,” or to a pound or even 
half-a-crown. Amongst the great wagers recorded is one in which Davies (who had been originally 
a journeyman carpenter) laid Mr. Greville forty thousand to two against Teddington in the winter 
of 1850-51. This bet was taken by Mr. Greville for Sir Joseph Hawley, and when Teddington came 
to 5 to I, the Kentish baronet hedged by laying Davies 10,000 to 2,000 back, and thus stood 
;£^30 ,ooo to nothing upon this three-year-old. The cherry jacket of Sir Joseph Hawley had hardly 
passed the winning-post first in the Derby, when Davies ran up to Mr. Greville with a 
cheque for ;£‘i 5,000, adding that the remaining half would be forthcoming at Tattersalls upon 
the following Monday. In 1852 Davies laid in two successive bets, ;£‘30,000 to ;£’i,ooo and 
£ 2 S,ooo to £1,000 against Daniel O’Rourke within a week of the Derby, which he won. But, 
even apart from “ the Leviathan,” it was the easiest thing in the world for an owner to back 
his fancy before Christmas for the coming Derby to win from fifty to one hundred thousand 
pounds. 

“ In those days the betting on the Derby and Chester Cup was enormous during the winter 
which preceded the occurrence of these two races. It was confined to what were then known 
as ‘ sporting circles,* and the outside public had little to do with the game. There were no 
telegraphic wires, no training reports, no daily sporting papers, and few big handicaps. A 
favourite for the Derby might be lame for months without going back in the betting; and 
Lord George Bentinck used to chuckle over a story to the effect that he sent a noble friend of 
his down to his training quarters, where a chestnut colt was seen to gallop in first-rate form, 
which personated another chestnut colt quoted at a short price in the betting, but which, in 
reality, was hopelessly broken down.” 


• Tru/A, 13th February, 1876. 
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“ The first Derby winner that sensibly quickened and whetted the public appetite for betting 
on horse-races was the Earl of Zetland’s Voltigeur, in 1850, whom all the men-servants and maid- 
servants at Aske, from the ladies’-maids down to the scullery-maids, had backed for all their 
savings and perquisites, the tip being followed by their numerous friends and acquaintances. The 
‘ talent * backed other horses. The money went mainly into the pockets of the servants’ halls 
and the outside public. Upon the morning after the race Davies paid £^o,QOO across the counter 
in little bets. In the years following Vbltigeur’s victory, the flow of sovereigns into the till of 
Davies was unchecked and prodigious. Then came a dismal tale of ruined butlers and grooms 
and clerks, who had robbed their employers in order to stake their money with Davies and 
B. Green. At the instance of Sir Richard Mayne the lists were suppressed by an Act of 
Parliament. The lists were an institution which directly tempted clerks and shopmen to em- 
bezzlement, but they were an immense convenience to owners of horses who wanted to back 
an animal in one sum for a big stake, without anything being known of the transaction. It is 
an accepted maxim that no owner of a stud of racehorses can pay his expenses without the 
gains of betting. In 1876 every existing owner of racehorses, except Lord Falmouth and Mr. 
Houldsworth, depended partly on betting for making a profitable balance at the end of the 
year. But it has become more difficult for an owner to take advantage of the goodness or 
badness of any of his stud. His ‘commissioner’ is watched and imitated.” 

“The public, who are vigilant and ceaseless readers of ‘training reports,’ are ever ready 
to jump in so soon as fifty or one hundred sovereigns have been invested for the stable. So 
correct and penetrating is indeed the information about every training stable which, by a 
dozen underground channels, now finds its way to little backers, that it is rare for the stable to 
get the first skim of the market. The result is that owners of small studs of horses, and especially 
those who train at Newmarket, are at their wits’ end. Having kept a horse that can run for 
twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months, the hapless owner finds that when he sends a commissioner 
to back the rod in pickle the public know as much as he does, and cannot be stalled off. 
So long as the Sportsman can be bought daily for one penny, there will be thousands of readers 
who know whether a horse is doing strong work or not, and how he galloped upon the previous 
morning. There is no possibility of having false favourites in these days. The betting lists 
have been put down by successive Acts of Parliament and the severity of the magistrates of the 
metropolis ; to a great extent they still exist like illicit stills. Ready-money betting has also been 
made illegal. 

But the small fry of bookmakers, for the most part “ welshers ” people who never pay, 
except, like Pistol, on compulsion), are still numerous, and still pursue their wretched trade 
under difficulties, hunted from public-houses to the parks, from the parks to the waste lands 
of the City, from the waste lands to quiet lanes, and there continually made to “ move on.” 
They still swarm like locusts round the gates of authorised betting-rings, and reap a scanty 
silver harvest from a never-ceasing crop of fools at once credulous and greedy. 

The Legislature has not thought fit and does not seem likely to interfere with the branch of 
the wagering profession which still flourishes in clubs and subscription-rooms to minister to 
the demands of the wealthy for this essentially British form of gambling. It is presumed that the 
members of Tattersall’s and other clubs established on the same principle are able to take care 
of themselves. The late Richard Tattersall used to say that the bookmakers’ club^ the Victoria, 
was founded because, the aristocracy who would bet would not “cat” with these professional 
gamblers. 

In my first edition I tried to give those of my readers who were quite outside the turf 
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operations some idea of an institution which occupies so prominent a part in public life of many 
eminent men, and particularly of our legislators in both Houses of Parliament With that 
view I gave extracts from novels by authors familiar with the pleasures and the rogueries of racing. 

In this edition I have cancelled fiction to substitute fact, and availed myself of the 
“Confessions," as frank as Rousseau’s, contained in the journal of Mr. Charles Greville, who raced, 
and betted, and lived in intimate connection with the most aristocratic supporters of racing, for 
more than forty years. 

Mr. Charles Cavendish Fulke Greville, whom I propose to treat as a typical representative 
of the turf in its best form, was “no vulgar boy," no needy adventurer, no ruined spendthrift 
soured by a series of disastrous racing speculations; on the contrary, it is believed that the result 
of his racing transactions rather added to the very sufficient income which he enjoyed from his 
earliest years, as Secretary of Jamaica (a sinecure) and Clerk of the Privy Council. 

On his fathers side he was descended from a cadet of the noble family of Warwick. His 
mother was a sister of the third Duke of Portland ; he was, therefore, a first cousin of Lords 
George and Henry Bentinck, names famous in the annals of sport. 

His official position brought him in contact with the more distinguished men of both parties 
in the State. He enjoyed the intimacy of the Duke of Wellington and Earl Grey. He was 
private secretary, before he was twenty, to Earl Bathurst, and he occupied for the last twenty years 
of his life a suite of rooms in Bruton Street, in the house of Earl Granville 

Mr. Greville was a very accomplished man. He was familiar with English literature; he 
spoke and read French and Italian; had a cultivated taste in art, as his Italian diary shows; was 
a welcome guest at Holland House, and warmly appreciated the conversation of Mackintosh, 
Macaulay, Sydney Smith, and the galaxy of talent of every kind which was gathered together in 
the early part of this century by Lord and Lady Holland. He never seemed so satisfied with 
himself as when listening to highly intellectual conversation, or riding on horseback amongst 
sylvan scenes. Yet he was not like Lord Palmerston, who made breeding and racing two or 
three race-horses one of his relaxations from his great political labours ; nor Lord Stanley, who 
enjoyed a race-meeting like a boy, yet never allowed gambling to debauch his wondrous mental 
powers. Charles Greville made racing-gambling the business of his life. When he died, the 
racing literary touts, of whom he had been at once the idol and the oracle, found with disgust 
that he hated and despised the craft and mysteries which he had practised for forty years. 

Mr. Charles Greville was born with a taste and talent for the turf which he must have 
cultivated early, for in his twenty-sixth year he was selected to manage and re-form the racing 
establishment of the Duke of York. He began by weeding it of a useless lot of animals, and 
managed in his second year to win the Derby for the Duke, with Moses. The success of the Duke’s 
stable did Mr. Greville credit up to the time it was brought to an end by a sale of the whole stud. 

Mr. Greville for some short time assisted his uncle, the Duke of Portland, in his racing-stable, 
and afterwards became confederate with the young Earl of Chesterfield ; then with his cousin, 
Lord George Bentinck, who, from his father’s opposition, could not run his horses in his own 
name. As a matter of course the cousins quarrelled. 

In 1834 Mr. Greville owned a good mare, Preserve, and with her won the Clearwell and 
Criterion, and in the following year won the One Thousand Guineas. In 1837 he won the St. Leger 
with Mango. Almost up to the last he had a few horses in training, and was a noted figure, 
“open-mouthed” on his pony at the Newmarket Meetings. 

The following extracts from his diary speak the true voice of u man “who^ to gamble^ 
gave up what was meant for mankind.” 
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June 29///, 1828. — Dined with the King at St. James’s — ^his Jockey Club dinner. After 
dinner, the Duke of Leeds, who sat at the head of the table, gave ‘The King,* We all stood 
up, when His Majesty thanked us, and hoped this would be the first of annual meetings under his 
roof. He then ordered paper and pens, and they began making matches and stakes. The 
most perfect ease was established, just as much as if we had been dining with the Duke of York, 
and he seemed delighted. He made one or two little speeches, one recommending that a stop 
should be put to the exportation of horses. He twice gave ‘ The Turf.* 

August 2 ^th, — Went to Windsor to-day for a Council. The King gave the Chancellor 
Lyndhurst a long audience, and another to Peel, probably to talk over Dawson^s speech* and 
arrange politics. After the Council, the King called me, and talked to me about racehorses, 
which he cares more about than the welfare of Ireland or the peace of Europe. 

“ I might as well have put in what the King said to me, as it seems to have amused every- 
body. I was standing close to him at the Council when he put down his head and whispered, 

‘ Which are you for, Cadland or the mare?* So I put down my head too, and said, ‘the horse,* 
(meaning the match between Cadland and Bess of Bedlam), and then as we retired he said to 
the Duke of Wellington, ‘A little bit of Newmarket.* 

Jtuie 24/A, 1829. — Ascot races. The King was very anxious and disappointed. The 
King has bought seven horses successively, for which he has given 11,300 guineas, principally 
to win the Cup at Ascot, which he has never accomplished. He might have had Zinganee 
(which won) but would not, because he fancied the Colonel would beat him ; but when that 
appeared doubtful, was very sorry not to have bought him, and complained that he was not 
offered to him. 

“ 1830, August \\th. — Stayed at Goodwood till the 12th. Went to Brighton, riding over 
the Downs from Goodwood to Arundel. A delightful ride. How much I prefer Eitgland to 
Italy! There we have mountains and sky; here, vegetation and verdure, fine trees, soft turf; 
and, in the long run, the latter are the most enjoyable. 

“ I never come here (Goodwood) without fresh admiration of the beauty and delightfulness 
of the place, combining everything that is enjoyable in life — large, comfortable houses, spacious 
and beautiful parks, extensive views, dry soil, sea air, novels, rides over the Downs, and all the 
facilities of occupation and amusement. The Duke appears here to advantage, 

exercising a magnificent hospitality, and as a sportsman, a farmer, a magistrate, a good, simple, 
unaffected, country gentleman, with great personal influence. 

May 27/A, 1833, — I went to the ‘Oaks,* when Lord Stanley kept house for the first time. 
It is an agreeable sort of place. It has for forty years been the resort of our old jockeys, 
and is now occupied by the sporting portion of our Government. We had Lord Grey and his 
daughter, Duke and Duchess of Richmond, Lord and Lady Errol, Lord Althorp, Sir James 
Graham, Lord Uxbridge, the Duke of Grafton, the Earl of Litchfield. It passed off very 
well. Raining all the morning. An excellent dinner. Whist and blind hookey in the 
evening. 

“ It was curious to see Stanley (Lord). Who would believe they beheld the orator and 
statesman, only second to Peel in the House of Commons, on whom the destiny of the country 


* Geoi^ge Dawson, M.P., was the brother-in-law of Sir Robert Peel, and up to that time the darling of his constituents, the 

Orangemen of Derry. In thts speech he virtually avowed his conversion to Catholic Emancipation. The Duke, when it was reported 
to him, said, **Such a man is only fit for a strait- waistcoat'* The indignation of the Ministerial press was hot and heavy* 
The next year the Duke and Peel “ emancipated " the Roman Catholics. 
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perhaps depends? There was he as if he had no thoughts but for the turf, full of the horses 
of interest in the lottery, eager, blunt, noisy, good-humoured, 

*Has meditans nugas et in illis.* 

At night equally devoted to play, as if his fortune depended on it. Thus can a man relax 
whose existence is devoted to great objects and serious thoughts I 

** 1833, — I had considerable hopes of winning the Derby, but was beaten easily, my horse 
not being good. An odd circumstance occurred to me before the race : Payne (George) told 
me in strict confidence that a man, who could not appear on account of his debts, and who 
had been much connected with turf robberies, came to him and entreated him to take the odds 
for him to 1,000 about a horse for the Derby, and deposited a bank-note in his hand for the 
purpose. He told him half the horses were made safe^ and that it was arranged this one 
was to win. After much delay, and having got his promise to lay out the money, he told him 
it was my horse. He did back the horse for the man for £700^ but the same person told him 
if my horse could not win Dangerous would; and he backed the latter likewise for £iqo^ by 
which his friend was saved, and won ;C8oo. He did not tell me his name, nor anything more, 
except that his object was, if he had won, to pay his creditors, and he had authorised Payne 
to retain the money, if he had won it, for that purpose. 

June nth, 1833. — At a place called Buckhurst, for Ascot races. Racing all the morning, 
then eating, drinking, and play at night. I may say, with more truth than anybody, ‘ Video 
meliora proboque, deteriora sequorl He who wastes his early years in horse-racing, and all sorts 
of idleness, figuring away among the foolish, must be content to play an inferior part among 
the learned and wise. 

When I read such books as the ^ Life of Mackintosh,’ and see what other men have been, 
how they have read and thought, a sort of despair comes over me, a deep, bitter sensation of 
regret ‘ for time mis-spent, and talents misapplied,’ not the less bitter from being coupled with a 
hopelessness of remedial industry, and of doing better things. 

“ Dined yesterday with Stanley, who gave me a commission to bet a hundred for him on 
Bentley, against Bubastes, for the Derby, and talked of racing with as much zest as if he were 
on the turf. Who, to see him and hear him thus, would take him for the greatest orator 
and statesman of the day ! 

*‘A11 last week at Epsom, and now, thank God, these races are over! I have had all 
the trouble and excitement and worry, and have neither won nor lost ; nothing but the hope 
of gain would induce me to go through this demoralising drudgery, which I am conscious 
reduces me to the level of all that is most disreputable and despicable. My thoughts are 
eternally absorbed by it. Jockeys, trainers, and blacklegs are my companions, but it is 
like dram-drinking, having once entered upon it, I cannot leave it off, though I am disgusted 
with the occupation. Let no man who has no need, who is not in danger of losing all he 
has, and is not obliged to grasp at every chance, make a book on the Derby. While the 
fever it excites is raging and the odds are varying I can neither read, nor write, nor occupy 
myself with anything else. 

“ At the gaming-table all men are equal ; no superiority of birth, accomplishments, or ability 
avail here — great noblemen, merchants, orators, jockeys, statesmen, and idlers, are thrown 
together in levelling degrading confusion. The only pre-eminence is that of success; the 
only superiority that of temper. 

*^Play is a detestable occupation, it absorbs all our thoughts, destroys the better feelings, 
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it Incapacitates us for study and application of every kind, makes us irritable and nervous; 
all our cheerfulness depends on the uncertain event of our nightly occupations.” 

The published diary closes in i837> the diarist died in i865> living the same life to 
the last 

LORD PALMERSTON’S RACING. 

Lord Palmerston followed racing nearly all his life, but in quite a different spirit to Mr. 
Greville. '*He commenced in his own county in 1815 at Winchester, with a filly called 
Mignonette.* He usually bred his animals himself, and named them after his farms. A 
visit to his paddocks at Broadlands made his favourite Sunday walk. He seldom betted. 

In 1841 he won the Caesarewitch with Iliona, or rather John Day his trainer won, to 
settle a rather long training-bill. At that time Lord Palmerston had invested so much 
capital in improving his Welsh estate at Portmadoc (a very fine investment), that he was short 
of ready money. The victory of Iliona (daughter of Priam) led to a very lively discussion 
on the pronunciation of her name, in which a racing poet, young Lord Maidstone (“John 
Davis” in sporting literature), took an active part. 

In i860, Mainstone, before mentioned, was third in the betting for the Derby, but tenth 
in the race. 

Lord Palmerston rode down to Epsom to see, to his great disappointment, Thormanby 
win instead of Mainstone. Mr. Ashley, his biographer, says, “ He was convinced that if his horse 
had been fairly dealt with it would at any rate have made a good show in front. 

After the Mainstone disappointment he left his trainer '^honest'' John Day, and never again 
owned an animal of any merit except Baldwin, having transferred his horses to the stables 
of Henry Goater at Littleton. 

In 1852 Lord Palmerston wrote to his brother at Naples, “ I have only one horse in 
training this year, he is three years old, and I have won four races with him. He runs next 
week for the Goodwood Cup, but I do not expect he will win, as he has to meet some very 
good horses. He is by Venison, out of an Emilius mare I have had some time.” 

THE DERBY AND OAKS. 

Historically the Derby and Oaks are more interesting to the dilettanti than any other races, 
although of late years the interest in both seems to have declined, perhaps since the course has 
been, to coin a word, so mobilised by the rival railways. 

The founder or name-giver to both was the twelfth Earl of Derby, the sportsman, as distin- 
guished from his son the naturalist, his grandson the orator, and his great-grandson the statesman. 
The earl had a pack of staghounds in Surrey, and a hunting-lodge called the Oaks, near Epsom. 
General Burgoyne, unfortunate as a general in the American war, named one of his comedies 
“The Oaks,” and the same name was given to the race for three-year-old fillies at Epsom, 
founded in 1779. In the following year the Derby was established for three-year-old colts and 
fillies. In 1801, the distance being then a mile, and the two races being run on two following 
days, was won by Sir Charles Bunbury’s Eleanor, a near descendant of Eclipse. The feat was 
not repeated until 1857, when Blink Bonny won the Derby on a Wednesday and the Oaks 
on a Friday — the distance having been for many years previously increased to a mile and a half. 

The founder Earl won the Derby once with his famous strong horse, Sir Peter, in 1787, so 
called after Sir Peter Teazle in Sheridan’s comedy The School for Scandal, which had recently 


* Life of Loxd Palmerston,” bf the Honourable Evelyn Ashley. 
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taken the theatrical world by storm. Some years later, on the death of his first wife (a daughter 
of the Duke of Hamilton) he robbed the stage of its most charming actress, Miss Farren, the 
original Lady Teazle, by making her a countess. There is a tradition that to this lady, his step- 
grandmother, young Stanley owed his first lessons in elocution. As before observed, the Derby 
winner is the senior wrangler of his year; but the race has been the subject of many strokes of 
luck, has been carried off by horses that never afterwards distinguished themselves on turf or at 
the stud. Some men have made this victory the pursuit of their lives, without success ; others, 
like Lord Clifden in 1848 with Surplice, and Mr. Chaplin with Hermit in 1867, who started at the 
odds of 66 to I against him, have triumphed in the earliest years of their turf ventures. Lord 
George Bcntinck devoted the best part of an energetic life, the largest breeding establishment 
ever formed by one person, and several fortunes, to the pursuit, and sold the winner in 1846 
with his stud to Lord Clifden, when he temporarily abandoned the turf to be still more unfortunate 
in his political aspirations. 

In that political romance, the ‘‘ Life of Lord George Bentinck,** the author relates that when 
Lord George heard that Surplice, whom he had bred and sold, had won the Derby he gave a 
superb groan, whatever that may mean (Qy. the converse of a horse laugh ?) and in answer to 
the attempted consolations of Mr. Disraeli, ejaculated, ‘‘You do not know what the Derby 
means!’* “Yes, I do; the Blue Riband of the Tiir/r By that name the Derby has been 
familiarly known ever since. That great master of phrases the Carl of Beaconsfield was never 
happier than when he improvised this synonym, for it was of the blue riband that Lord 

Melbourne once said : “ What I like about the garter is that there *s no d d pretence of 

merit about it.” Lord Melbourne was, like his contemporaries, an habitual employer of oaths, 
and the blue riband had then been usually given to royal personages and great noblemen, 
generally to dukes, not because they had done anything, but because they were great magnates. 

The fifth Earl of Glasgow, with greater means than Lord George Bentinck and equal tenacity 
(for racing was his one pursuit), was not more fortunate than the brilliant fourteenth Earl of 
Derby ; both ran second with horses that in ordinary years would have won. But there was 
this important difference between them — racing was one of the Earl of Derby’s amusements, 
it was the Earl of Glasgow’s daily occupation. 

Twice has the Derby been won by a horse born abroad : in 1865 by Gladiateur, and in 
1876 by Kisber. But for an accident, it is almost certain that Chamant, the easy winner 
of the Two Thousand Guineas in 1877, would have won a second Derby for Count Lagrange. 

The Derby is memorable as the scene of a great fraud, the subject of a very interesting law- 
suit. In the good old times when highwaymen still stopped and robbed gentlemen returning from 
Newmarket Heath, a wretch named Dawson was hung for poisoning favourite racehorses. 
Much more humane methods of making dangerous horses safe are now adopted by those who 
bet against them — they buy them. But in 1844 there was a scheme for “ringing the changes” by 
exchanging a three-year-old entered for the Derby for Running Rein, an English four-year-old, 
and also for running a German-bred four-year-old. The race came off. The German horse, 
Leandcr, fell, broke his leg, and was buried the same night. The changeling, Running Rein, 
won. Colonel (afterwards General) Peel’s Orlando being second. The secret of the swindle oozed 
out; payment of the stakes was refused, and an action was brought to recover them. It was tried 
before Judge Alderson. The evidence was of the usual contradictory character in horse cases; 
but the judge, with his characteristic acuteness, adjourned the trial for the production of the 
most important witness — Running Rein himself. When the second day of trial came he was 
not to be found, so a verdict went for the defendants, and the stakes were awarded to that 
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famous horse, Orlando, sire of many good race-horses, hunters, and hacks, whose portrait we 
gave at page 67. Some curious people dug up the body of Leander, to look at his mouth, 
but found his lower jaw had been removed. 

It was given in evidence before a committee of the House of Lords, in 1844, that besides 
Running Rein and Leander, a horse called Maccabaeus — really Goneway, and a mare called Julia, 
all entered as thrce-year-olds, were four-year-olds, and a horse, called Bloodstone, entered as a two- 
year old, was a three-year-old. Since that date the marks of age shown by a horse’s teeth 
have become familiar to every groom. 

Every foreigner who visits England, and every Englishman, whether he cares for racing or 
not, should see the Derby once, and watch the sights and sounds of two hundred and fifty thousand 
people wrapped for a minute in intense excitement. That a quarter of a million, including all 
the ruffianism that London and every racecourse in the kingdom can produce, should assemble 
and disperse in so orderly a manner, with so little police restraint, is not the least curious part of 
the day, and a strong tribute to the law-abiding character of the population. In any other 
European country an army of infantry, cavalry, and artillery would be called out to keep the 
peace. 

The picturesqueness of the ‘‘road” has departed with the advance of the railroad to the race- 
course, and a lady — at any rate, a young lady — can only see the Derby, removed from the 
disgusting scenes and language of the “hill,” and with comfort to her friends, in one of the 
private boxes into which the grand stand has been divided, to the destruction of all that was 
sociable and pleasant about the Derby in 1848, when Surplice won. 

Ascot Heath still preserves a share of its ancient glories, still retains its royal pageant, 
a procession of the Master of the Buckhounds, with the huntsman and yeoman prickers in full 
uniform, the arrival of the revived four-horse coaching clubs, and a display of rank and beauty 
in gorgeous array on the grand stand lawn which made an enthusiastic American, familiar 
with Paris, exclaim that it was alone worth the voyage across the Atlantic. 

But to see racing divested of all its coarse and disgusting accessaries — ^the degraded mob, the 
blasphemous, greedy, obscene Bohemianism that riots on Epsom Downs — a visit must be paid 
to Goodwood Park, where the privileged enclosure and the police exclude nearly all that the 
most fastidious would desire to exclude; and affords on a golden afternoon of August, with 
its smooth turf, ancestral trees, and picturesque shrubberies, peopled with manly men and 
lovely women, scenes that Watteau never equalled in picturesqueness and colour. Nothing has 
been seen like it, even at the most elaborate fetes of the Courts of Europe in their most 
magnificent days — not even at Fontainebleau, under the last Emperor of the French; for at 
Goodwood the races give a pleasing excitement to the scene ; they are an accessary to a 
gorgeous picnic. You need not, unless you choose, even listen to the hoarse roar of the betting- 
ring beneath the grand stand. 

The Doncaster St. Leger affords an opportunity of seeing a Yorkshire crowd, the very 
opposite of a Derby-day mob, for in Yorkshire every man, down to the humblest, is familiar with 
the pedigree and performances of all the favourites at least, and carries in his head a history of 
racing, and particularly of St. Legers, that would puzzle a Civil Service Examining Commissioner. 
In a word, the Doncaster St. Leger is run in the presence of a crowd of critical experts, 
amongst whom the racehorse is the object of as serious worship as the cat, the ox, or the 
crocodile, was to the ancient Egyptians. 

Newmarket races are supposed to be conducted on severely practical principles. The mere 
pleasure-seeker has no business there; the regular frequenters mean business, and nothing else. 

y 
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The excursionists brought by rail on the occasion of great races are a modern nuisance, and little 
provision is made for their accommodation or amusement. To spend a day at Newmarket with 
any profit you require a good hack, and a mentor, also mounted, familiar with all the celebrities 
of the racing world — the backers of horses and layers of odds of all ranks and both sexes. 

THE BLOOD-HORSE AS A USEFUL SIRE, 

Fortunately for the many, in every part of the civilised world, who are interested in the 
reproduction of ** sound and useful horses” not required for winning races and wagers, it is possible 
to select out of the many hundreds bred for turf purposes every year a considerable number of sires 
and mares which combine with the fullest height desirable in any riding-horse, strength equal to 
great weight, symmetry, and beauty, with all the ^‘quality,” courage, and refined qualities of their 
diminutive Oriental ancestors. 

The late Earl of Glasgow bequeathed his stud to General Peel and the late Mr. George Payne, 
on condition that the sires should never be sold. These sires were remarkable for their strength, and 
perhaps for this reason never achieved a Derby, an Oaks, or a St. Leger. As long as the Earl 
of Glasgow lived, he never sold, but in preference shot any produce he did not consider first-rate, 
and the services of his sires were obtained with difficulty, and only for thoroughbred mares. On 
obtaining the Glasgow stud. General Peel removed them to a farm at Enfield, and commenced 
a new system, which, if more widely adopted, would exercise a very advantageous influence 
on the horse-breeding of this country. The stallions were annually offered to be let by auction 
for the season, three or four being reserved for the use of the mares of the Glasgow stud. Fifteen 
were let in this manner, in 1872-3, and dispersed all over England and Ireland, the whole number 
being twenty-one, those that remained at Enfield being offered to the public at fees proportionate 
to their value. The fifteen averaged a rent of each. They were taken away on the 1st of 

January, and returned at the end of the breeding season. These stallions which, while Lord 
Glasgow lived, never covered a half-bred mare (except by special favour or accident), now cover 
about a thousand half-bred mares. Fifteen or twenty of these stallions are strong enough to carry 
me” (General Peel), and are stronger and better (for breeding hunters and riding-horses) than 
for racing purposes. Amongst this stud of sires was “the Drake, who measured ten inches 
below the knee.” This evidence, with that of other witnesses not less competent, shows how 
easily and how surely the nation might get the benefit of many useful, sound, thoroughbred 
stallions out of the Calendar ” list of 360, which are, because they are strong and useful, too slow 
for racing purposes, if our Agricultural Societies introduced the system of hiring thorough- 
bred stallions, and ceased to give prizes to sires only accessible at fees beyond the reach of 
those who breed for the road and the hunting-field. On the death of Mr. George Payne the 
Enfield stud was broken up, and the horses disposed of on condition that they should be 
destroyed when no longer in breeding condition. 

THE THOROUGHBRED OUT OF TRAINING. 

The thoroughbred horse docs not attain the perfection of his strength and beauty until 
he is at least six or seven years old. Under the modern sy.stem of racing both horses and 
mares are withdrawn from the turf at five years old, if not at four. If of superior reputation, 
a stallion becomes one of the aristocracy of the stud ; if inferior, he may descend from the 
Stud Book 'Register to be a sire of hunters, or, lower still, to travel the country and cover 
mares of any breed at trifling fees. 




THE drake: a specimen OF A THOROUGHBRED HORSE EQUAL TO CARRYING SIXTEEN STONE TC MOUNDS. 
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It is as a stallion that the bloc 3 -horse of mature age, and not over-fat, attains the highest 
poetic beauty. The blood-mare with a foal at her feet, stands next ; in a park, sheltered 
by ancestral oaks, deer are not more graceful and interesting. 

The racer found too slow for the flat will often be tried across country,” and if dis- 
playing superior leaping powers and the indispensable amount of courage, be converted into 
a steeplechaser. It is amongst steeplechasers that the strongest full-developed specimens 
of the blood-horse are to be found. Others, again, not quite up to racing speed, are castrated, 
and turned into hunters, with which, at least, every man must be provided who aspires to 
ride in the first flight over the country round Melton, Market Ilarborough, Rugby, and 
other ox-grazing pastures. Then, again, there are a limited number of thoroughbreds of 
extraordinary and even extravagant action, which become harness-horses, which fetch fabulous 
prices (such was Edmond), and riding-horses for Rotten Row. 

It is amongst the full-aged steeplechasers, hunters, and other useful ’horses, that the thorough- 
bred is to be found in perfection of strength and quality, scarcely to be recognised as of the 
same breed as the long-legged lean animals, two or three year olds, when they are trained 
down to the last ounce for some great race. 

It cannot be too strongly stated that for all the purposes of utility except where heavy 
draught requires weight, the blood-horse is the best (the most beautiful, the strongest, the 
most enduring, the most intelligent), when soundness and suitable action are combined with 
power. Unfortunately, like the British infantry, the numbers that come up to this description 
are few ; strength not being a recommendation for modern racing, and symmetrical conformation 
aot a necessity for flying handicaps. A considerable number of horses which would be most 
valuable as sires are disqualified without being put into training, because a weight-carrying 
thoroughbred horse is always in demand at a good price, whilst there is no organised system 
for making the services of the best class of sound, strong, slow (in a racing point of view), 
thoroughbred stallions available for useful as distinguished from gambling uses. 

Emblem (of whom a coloured illustration is given) was a mare that made a brilliant success 
•'across country,” after an unsuccessful career on the flat. She was by Teddington out of 
Miss Batty, by the Hydra. She was purchased by Lord Coventry at five years old. She 
stood fully 15 hands 2 inches high, had magnificent shoulders, was remarkably deep through 
the heart, had good quarters but a light middle piece, and was not well ribbed up, and con- 
.scquently looked weedy. She took to jumping naturally; in the winter of 1862 was hunted 
regularly with the Heythrop and Cot.swold Hounds; and in the spring of 1863 won three 
steeplechases ofif the reel. She finally broke down at exercise, was put to the stud, but 
produced nothing of any value, and died in 1870. Emblem is an example of extraordinary 
jumping merit in a very weedy three-cornered looking animal. The following particulars 
were kindly furnished by the Earl of Coventry: — 

New Year’s Day, 1874. 

‘•Emblem died in December, 1870. She won the Birmingham, Derby, Liverpool, Don- 
caster, and Cheltenham Grand Annual Steeplechases in 1863, and the Leamington and 
Cheltenham Grand Annuals in 1865. She ought also to have won the Liverpool in that 
year, but she got the best of her jockey, and, indeed, ran away with him in the race. However, 
she turned the tables on Alcibiades (the winner in that year) at Warwick, where, with poor 
George Ede up, she completely ran away from him. I see it frequently stated that she was 
a jade, and would only accomplish short distances on the flat. That was not so. Although 
her form as a' racehorse was only moderate, she could stay, as her performances show. She 
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won her steeplechases at her fences ; and I attribute her extraordinary quickness in jumping 
to her very excellent shoulders ” (which are well shown in the portrait, engraved from a small 
oil-painting by Mr. H. Hall.) 

THE THOROUGHBRED ABROAD — AMERICA, 

Thoroughbred horses were imported by the colonists of Maryland and Virginia as early 
as the reign of George II. ; the first pedigree horse. Spark, having, according to tradition, been 
presented to Governor Ogle, about 1750, by Lord Baltimore, who had received him as a present 
from the Prince of Wales, the father of George III. The work from which my information is 
obtained has a list of stallions and mares imported between 1750 and 1865, which fills one 
hundred and fifty imperial octavo pages,* and records with barbarous details matches run 
between rival States and between North and South, within the last half-century. The great 
insurrection of the Confederate States extinguished the wealth that supported expensive amusements 
in the South ; and in the North a passion for trotting in harness superseded flat racing for a while. 

In the spring of 1879 great sensation was created in the racing world by the first public 
appearance in England of M. Pierre Lorillard’s six-year-old brown gelding, Parole, by Leamington, 
out of Maiden, who won the Newmarket Handicap, easily beating Mr. Gretton’s Isonomy, when in 
receipt of eight pounds from the latter. Again, at the Epsom Spring Meeting, Parole was 
victorious in the City and Suburban and Metropolitan Handicap.s, but was beaten at Chester in the 
Tradesman’s Cup, although able upon the following day to win the Great Cheshire Handicap. At 
Ascot Parole failed to get a place in the Ascot Stakes; and thus having been beaten in two long 
races, he acquired the reputation of being a first-class animal over mile-and-a-quarter courses, 
although, like so many of his English rivals, unable to compass a longer distance. 

Amongst the imported horses mentioned in Forester’s book is Messenger, the son ol 
Mambrino, who arrived in 1786, and was considered by a writer in 1856 to have been "the 
best horse, take him all in all, ever brought to America,” both as the sire of racehorses and 
of roadsters. Messenger must have lived to an immense age, or the writer of the following 
passage must have been a centenarian. “Well do I remember him — his large bony head, rather 
short straight neck, with windpipe and nostrils nearly twice as large as ordinary, with his low 
withers, shoulders somewhat upright, but deep, close, and strong. Behind lay the perfection 
and power of the machine. His barrel, loin, hips, and quarters were incomparably superior 
to all others ; his hocks and knees were unusually large ; below them his limbs were of 
medium size, but flat, strong, and remarkably clean, and, either in standing or in action, their 
position was perfeeff This is interesting, because the best American trotting-liorses, as already 
noted, trace their pedigree to Messenger, and also because the description so closely agrees with 
the engraving of Mambrino. 

About the years 1835 and 1840, amongst the impoi-tations of English racehorses into the 
United States were Priam, winner of the Derby in 1830; Spaniel, winner of the Derby, 
1831; Barefoot, winner of the St. Leger, 1823; St. Giles, winner of the Derby, 1832; and 
with a score of others, including Zingance and Lord Jersey’s Glencoe, of the best blood, 
though Unsuccessful in the greatest- English races, although Glencoe won the Two Thousand 
Guineas, and was the second three-year-old that ever won the Goodwood Cup. The edition of 
Frank Forester’s “American Horse” of 1871 gives the name of no English racehorse later than 
1865 ; it may therefore be presumed that the importations have not been of any turf importance. 

Enough has been quoted to show that, like every other country, the United States rely 
• “ The American Horae,” by Frank Forester. t Correspondent of Frank Forester, 1856. 
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for obtaining speed and quality in their ordinary horses upon crosses of the English blood-horse. 
An American writer on breeding trotting-horses says, ‘‘When we find our stock want courage, we 
take a cross of the thoroughbred horse.** The best racing stock in the country traces its 
descent from Sir C. Bunbury’s Diomed, winner of the first English Derby, who was subsequently 
imported into Virginia, where he lived to a great age, and became the progenitor of many 
excellent sons and daughters. 

The preference the Americans have for harness over riding-horses would, of course, influence 
their selection of stallions. 

The following extracts from a letter addressed to the most literary of the sporting newspapers 
gives a picturesque and exact account of the racing of the day in New York, by a very competent 
observer and reporter : — 

A VISIT TO JEROME PARK. 

“A warm, sunny autumn morning was Saturday, the isth of October. Carriages were 
pouring up Fifth Avenue and away through the Central Park for the races, and our drag 
was at the door of the Union Club, waiting for Mr. Lawrence Jerome to mount the box and 
tool us there also. A strange drive is this to Jerome Park — pleasant enough round the winding 
roads of the beautiful Central Park — but a little less pleasant, if more exciting, for the rest of 
the journey. The scene is like, yet very unlike, the road to Epsom on a Derby Day. The 
dust is there, and so are the carriages, but the motley mob, made up of costermongers and 
publicans, is not. In place of these characteristic representatives of London life are innumerable 
human beings mounted on fragile-looking vehicles running on two and four wheels, and dragged 
by one or two horses. These are the ‘ trottists,* and the drivers thereof are whirled through 
the air at the rate of seventeen miles an hour. Their minds arc in an apparent state of painful 
tension, with eyes starting from their sockets, legs planted firmly and widely apart forward, a 
rein twisted round each hand ; a frightened woman on the off seat clutching nervously at the 
iron rail, and in momentary fear for the fate of her waterfall and bonnet ; and so the controller 
of this strange spectacle hurries on. He has a frantic ambition to pass everything that can 
be passed on the road, and if he succeeds in doing this, he has achieved something worth living 
and driving a ‘trottist* for. This mode of moving about, when assigned to its proper place 
and time, is said to have fascinations not to be resisted after once it has been indulged in ; 
but I imagine that it is not every Englishman who would care to make the acquaintance of 
this inexpressible charm. Fortunately, in the Central Park policemen are stationed to regulate 
the speed of all vehicles to seven miles an hour, and their duties are almost as light as the 
solitary one of those policemen who arc stationed in Broadway to seize the arms of ladies and 
convey them safely over the crossings ; for be it understood that no one attempts railway speed 
in the pleasant defiles of the park, and the driving there is as sedate as it is on the road by 
the side of Rotten Row on a June afternoon. 

*^Soon the piazza around the club-house is filled by one of the gayest throngs of beauty a 
race-going man ever gazed upon. I will not say that these American ladies are more beautiful, 
or more dressed, or that they talk better, than English ladies ; but they are beautiful, their 
dress is such as would inspire the literary milliner of the Court Tattler^ and their talk must 
be brilliant — it is listened to so devoutly. Jerome Park did not exactly accord with my 
English ideas of a park, neither did the Central Park ; both are beautiful in their way, and 
each is certainly unique. The * Central * may have the finest carriage-drive in the world, as 
the guide-book says it has, or even in the United States, or in New York, and may have 
cost ten millions of dollars; still it does not look like a park, any more than the parade at 
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Brighton or the Promenade des Anglais at Nice. Racecourses, we all know, differ all over the 
world ; and if Jerome Park is unlike a park, it is certainly as much unlike an English race- 
course as anything I ever saw. Still, it is a racecourse, if an invention ; races take place 
there; it is the temple of the American Jockey Club; and is one of the pleasantest resorts 
for a few hours* diversion a traveller could visit. 

The club-house is quite an institution ; it has dining-rooms, drawing-rooms, bed-rooms, 
billiard-rooms, and a large ball-room, and, indeed, every luxury of a club and comfort of a 
private dwelling. Visitors to the races eat their breakfasts here and their lunches, and some 
stay to dine. After the racing is over, a 'German* is gone through in the ball-room, to the 
excellent music of a reed band ; and when the festivity is over, the drive back to New York 
in the brightness of the harvest moon is found to be not the least pleasant part of the day’s excite- 
ment. Some perhaps will stay the night, or return the next morning to breakfast ; but no 
matter when they go or come, the club is always open. 

'•The racecourse consists of circuitous roads formed on a plateau beneath the club-house. 
These roads, or tracks, wind round in a way something like a figure 8, and their surface is 
like Rotten Row, though a little harder. One instantly asks why turf is not preferred to a 
hard road ; and the answer readily given is that the loose earth road, hard as it is, is the 
more suitable for American horses. On the other side of these tracks — which, by the way, 
are all railed in — and facing the club-house, is a long row of stands, the centre one of which 
is reserved for members of the Jockey Club. The whole park, as it is termed, is closed in by 
hills, on whose sides are growing trees, and their leaves are just now turning to the rich 
crimson and golden hues of autumn. The first race is about to commence, and everybody, 
ladies and all, leaves the club-house and walks across the tracks for the Jockey Club Stand 
The numbers of the horses about to start are hoisted, but we do not hear anything about 
6 to 4 on the field, or 4 to i bar one. The air is as undisturbed as during the hush after 
the start for the Derby. But our mentor is at hand, and directs our wandering curiosity 
to an elderly gentleman leaning out of the window of an elevated box at one end of the 
stand ; he is selling pools, and a pool is conducted in this way : Supposing three horses 
start ; one chance may sell for 200 dollars, another for 100, and another for 50. The buyer 
of the chance that wins takes the whole 350 dollars, less 3 per cent, commission charged by 
the pool-seller. Posted in the betting, we turn our eyes to the racing. The horses are out, 
and galloping around the track in clothing. Presently one is pulled up outside our vantage- 
ground, and w^e stare as one, tw^o, three heavy woollen cloths are taken off the panting 
animal. The thermometer is at 80 deg., and the coat of the horse is foaming wet. All are 
galloped in clothing, and stripped in this way; and then the race commenced. Away they 
go, all pulling hard, at a cracking pace and in a cloud of dust. Now they disappear, and 
where will they reappear .? — will it be down the steps by the club-house? No; the track has 
taken a turn we had not noticed, and there they go in full view opposite the stand ; another 
deep bend, a turn, and they are in the straight for home. We watch curiously for the finish ; 
shouts are raised that something or other will win ; the ladies stand up, and excitement is 
culminating. On they come, the two leaders leaving the other three concealed in a thick wall 
of dust, and everybody is wrong as to what is winning ; a black boy, his two eyes looking 
like white rosettes on his ebony face, is ‘ coming ; * he has got his saddle forward on his horse’s 
withers, and his feet ^re apparently kicking at the horses mouth; but no matter, his horse 
is a good one, has plenty left in him to finish with, and wins by half a dozen lengths. It was 
a good race, for all the horses as they straggled in were fairly ridden out. 
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** The conclusion an Englishman arrives at after witnessing such a scene is, that the American 
horses are trained to run their races very fast, and that they all apparently, until they are beaten, 
pull tremendously. A two-year-old race of one mile and a furlong run in 2 min. 4sec., one of 
half a mile in ’S4sec., and another of three-quarters of a mile in imin. i8sec., strike one as 
being fast, although I have no evidence at hand to decide whether it would be considered fast 
by American turfites. Of this, however, there is no denying, that, considering the few race- 
horses in America — there are not, I believe, more than two hundred in training — it is a matter of 
surprise that there should be so many that are seemingly good. A mile and a half was run at Long 
Branch in 2min. 37sec., which is at the rate of one mile in imin. 4Sscc. Whether they succeed 
in obtaining greater speed and staying powers than English trainers and breeders could only 
be decisively proved by a scries of trials ; but it seemed to my not very practised eye that all 
the races, taken from start to finish, were run at a much greater speed than is usually seen at 
home, although the finishes were anything but brilliant, notwithstanding they are aided by a 
great deal of whip and spur. The extraordinary part of the business is, that such great speed 
should be attained with such wretched jockeyship. It would be difficult to say which ride the 
worst, the white or black boys, so bad are both. Anything like an artistic finish is seldom 
seen, saving when a couple of what are called the best jockeys get on pretty equal mounts. A 
lack of good horsemanship is peculiar to the country, and it would be gross adulation to simply 
say that an American looks ill at ease on horseback. There are of course exceptions ; but 
riding is at least one thing which our Transatlantic friends do not do well, especially in the 
matter of jockeyship.” 


THE RACEHORSE IN FRANCE. 

The racehorse is as completely an exotic in France as Italian Opera in England, although 
famous in the annals of the English turf are the triple victor Gladiateur, Fille de TAir the 
Oaks winner in 1864, and Chamant the winner of the Two Thousand in 1877. In addition 
another French horse, Verneuil, performed the unparalleled feat of winning the three principal 
long distance races at Ascot, in 1878. 

It will astonish those not familiar with the social history of the other side of the Channel 
to learn that there were in 1874 forty-eight regular training establishments in France, the greater 
number of which are also breeding-studs ; and this in spite of the reductions caused by the fall 
of the Empire and the disasters of war. 

The climate and soil of France have proved particularly favourable to the early maturity of 
the thoroughbred. The Government, as a matter of policy, gives very large prizes, on the 
principle of our Queen s Plates ; that is, for horses not less than three years old, running not less 
than two miles : and the pick of the French stables have the advantage of being permitted to 
compete for the best English as well as the best French stakes. 

It is, however, a curious circumstance, that although racehorses have been bred and trained 
in France for nearly half a century (of course, entirely 'of English blood), all the trainers, all 
their assistants, and, with one or two exceptions, all the jockeys, are English. A work by Le Baron 
d’Etreilles Le Pur Sang en France ”) gives the most ample details of the present condition 
of the French turf. Nothing approaching this book in completeness exists on the subject of 
the horses of England ; nothing has been written on the equine history of Ireland, the horse- 
breeding country of Europe par excellence. 

The Baron gives the name of each owner of racehorses, of his trainer, his jockey, and 
even of his “ head lad,” with portraits of all. which, to say the least, are not flattering. He also 
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minutely describes some hundred stallions, mares, three-year-olds, and two-year-olds, in training 
in 1873. 

The French Government under the Empire, when racing became a fashion, if not a passion, 
amongst the wealthy and noble, gave up breeding thoroughbred horses in the State studs, with the 
view of encouraging private enterprise. 

At the present moment, says the Baron, le cheval de pur sang (the tlioroughbred) is 
more than ever ostracised, neglected by the official breeding establishments, obliged to be disguised 
by cutting its tail to be admitted into the ranks of the cavalry, or to get mixed up with the 
ordinary trade in riding-horses ; only the two extremes of the chevaline hierarchy are open to 
it, the racecourse and the hackney-cab. The subventions to the turf have been diminished, prizes 
are no longer given for steeplechases, or premiums for thoroughbred brood-mares, and very 
little pecuniary encouragement is afforded to thoroughbred stallions.” But it seems as if the 
same transformation of tastes to which we have already alluded, as having in England sent 
gamblers from the green cloth to the turf, had taken place in France. The wealthy and titled, 
not caring for politics, and following the fashion of the country with which they are on the 
best terms, are taking to field sports instead of the amusements of cities. We find an example 
of this w’hile turning over the pages of Le Pur Satig^' in a name which was that of one of 
the splendid runners at Newmarket in October, 1873, when, M. Le Comte de Juigne s Montargis, 
a rank outsider, ridden by a French jockey, Carratt, the Fordham of France, won the Cambridge- 
shire, beating the two favourites. King Lud and Walnut. 

‘‘ Le Comte de Juigne began with a passion for driving. For several years he had a 
reputation for carriages and horses of the finest class for quality and action. Tired at last of 
the mill-horse round of .steppers and four-in-hands, he sold everything off, bought a few good 
mares, and began to breed.” As a matter of cour.se (in France), he commenced by trying to 
produce that eternal half-bred trooper without a thoroughbred sire, although they are as closely 
allied as cause and effect. 

“After a time, associated with Prince Arembcrg, he commenced on the turf.” In 1872 
his stud consisted of nine two and three-year-olds. 

That racing is quite foreign to the tastes of the French nation is shown in the following 
of several passages to the same effect : — “ We cannot count on public opinion for encourage- 
ment in anything affecting horse-breeding in France as they can in England, where such 
questions are considered to be of national interest. Our political and social organisations 
render such a .state of feeling impossible ; such subjects will always remain the speciality of a 
class. As an example, when the question of horse supply was recently discussed in the 
British Parliament, the debate was adjourned because several members competent to speak 
on it were absent fox-hunting. Had such a delay been proposed in France, it would have 
been howled down. Yet the statesmen in England are not inferior to ours in questions of 
general interest, but the taste for sport is innate in the Englishman, and only exceptionally 
found in the Frenchman. For this reason. State aid is essential to support horse-breeding 
on .sound principles in France.” 

Facts prove that there must be something extremely favourable to the production of the 
thoroughbred horses, either in the climate of France, or the selection of stock by French 
breeders ; for the proportion of victories obtained by French-bred horses on the English turf, 
looking at the comparative number bred in each country, is very large. 

In November, 1873, Mr. Digby Collins showed that the Earl of Stradbroke was wrong 
when he told the Lords Committee on Horse Supply that there were not three horses in 
N 
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England that could stay *’ over two miles, gave the names of forty horses, in four classes, 
that in his opinion contradicted this theory. Amongst this forty, ten were French, a very high 
per-centage. 

Till: THOKOUGHBRKD IN GERMANY. 

Thoroughbred breeding-studs are maintained by the Emperor of Austria, who has a large 
establishment with an English trainer at its head. In his kingdom of Hungary the nobility 
and landed gentry largely cultivate the blood-horse for racing and riding purposes ; while 
for driving they adhere rather to Arab crosses of native breeds. The Hungarian is as fond 
of a horse as an Irishman, and understands him as well as a Yorkshireman. 

In Prussia, “The German stud-book describes eighteen private studs of thoroughbred 
horses.*’ So far advanced is the pursuit that the landed nobility are asking to be relieved 
from the competition of the Government. 

Russia, too, for more than half a century has steadily imported thoroughbred sires, more 
for improving her native races than for turf purposes. 

In a word, the English thoroughbred has made his merits felt and acknowledged in every 
country in the world where size as well as quality is an object ; for “ blood,*’ in the words 
of the French baron already quoted, gives “strength, agility, endurance, and energy.’^ 




CHAPTER V. 


HALF-BRED HORSES. 

Half'brcd — Its Meaning in Racing Phraseology — Mason’s Lottery— -The Colonel, winner of the Liverpool Grand National, 
Pedigree of— Half-bred Hunter Stallions Esteemed in France — Fair Nell— Portrait of— Abbas Pacha’s Challenge — Cairo 
Merchants and Haleem Pacha— The Race — The Produce of Thorough -bred Sires and Cart Mares— No Longer in Fashion— 
— Trotting Stallions of Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire— Originated in Lincolnshire— Merits, Action, and Pace — 
Description of Trotters in 1760— Marshland Shales — Description of and Portrait, 1825— Lavengro’s Account of — A Norfolk 
Fair — Market Weighton Famous for Trotters — Their Pace — Their Form— Their Colours — Recent Exportation to India — 
Largely used in Normandy — General Fleury on Norman Mares — Shepherd Knapp an American Trotter — A 'I'horough-bred 
Trotter — Evidence as to Norfolk Trotters before Lords Committee— Mr. Phillips, of Knightsbridge — The Earl of Charlemont 
— A Yorkshire Horse-Leader — Trotting Horse Stud Book — The Karl of Rosebery’s Comniiitee— The Cause of Decline — 
Unprofitable Sales — Yorkshire Evidence on Cost of Breeding — Prices Rising, and Breeding beginning again — Mr. Edmund 
TaltersalPs Evidence — Mr. Thomas Panington, Secretary of the Yorkshire Agricultural Society — Mannington’s Evidence on 
Unsound Thorough-bred Stallions — Propositions for Improving Quality of Horses — The French Plan Rejected — Private 
Enterprise the only Safe Resource — Plan Suggested by Author — The Deterioration of the British Horse— The Remedy- 
Good Mares and Sires — Colonel Price, R.H.A., Colonel Baker, and General Peel — Irish Horses — The Irish and Yorkshire 
passion for Horses compared. 

Half-bred, designated in reports of races by the letters does not mean what the words 

would imply in their literal sense — the produce of thoroughbred on one side and cart blood on 
the other — but only that there is some stain in the traceable pedigree, which may indeed be so 
remote as not to be detected by any external sign. 

For instance, Lottery, the famous steeplechase horse whose name thirty years ago w^as 
associated with the many triumphs of Jim Mason, the most elegant, if not the best, cross-country 
jockey of that day (they figure together in Herrings portrait picture of steeplechase cracks), was 
a racehorse to look at all over, but, in racing parlance, half-bred. To come to more recent times, 
the Colonel won the great handicap cross-country race, the Liverpool Grand National, in 1869, 
and again in 1870. The Colonel, foaled in 1863, was by Knight of Kars out of Boadicea, by 
Faugh-a-Ballagh — Boadicea by Baronet, out of Princess of Wales ; Princess of Wales out of 
Modesty, by Pill-Garlic; Modesty, foaled in 1827, was a half-bred mare by Sancho. This slight stain 
(for Modesty was no doubt a good mare), in spite of the Colonel’s splendid symmetry and admirable 
performances, disqualified him from being enrolled in the British Libro d'Oro^ the ** Stud Book,” 
and from taking his place and fixing his price with thoroughbred stallions of inferior external 
form, and of inferior performances, but unblemished pedigree. Breeders for racing purposes always 
fear that the alloy will come out at a pinch ; therefore, in this country, sires not thoroughbred in 
blood but thoroughbred in appearance never take a high rank. 

The Colonel was sold a year before the Franco-German War to M. Cavaliero, for 2,600, and 
after running once more in England, passed into the stud of the Emperor of Germany. 

On the Continent this class of sire, when showing much substance, is greatly esteemed. 
In answer to inquiries addressed by a commission appointed to investigate the condition of 
horse-breeding in the twenty-five circles into which France is divided, more than half applied for 
English “hunter” stallions. 
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Fair Nell, the subiect of one of the coloured illustrations, who never ran in England, but 
whose reputation became world-wide among^st horsemen for a few years after she beat the Pacha 3 
best Arab, may have been thoroughbred, but as her pedigree was not enrolled, she would have 
been set down in England as half-bred. The following is her story: — Abbas Pacha, whose rare 
stud is mentioned at page 34, in the chapter on Arabs, somewhere about i<S53 sent a challenge to 
the Jockey Club to run any number of English racehorses against his Arabs for any sum not 
less than 10,000. The Jockey Club owns no horses, but is in effect a little autocracy for settling 
the rules of racing generally, which exercises absolute control over the races run on Newmarket 
Heath, and fixes the weights and conditions of certain matches and handicaps run there. The 
challenge was therefore necessarily declined, and it was understood that the Pacha would not 
make a match with any private individual; at any rate, nothing came of it. 

Halcem Pacha, the foolish boy who inherited Abbas Pacha s unequalled stud of Arabs — a 
stud which had cost his father nearly a million sterling to collect and breed — did condescend 
to make a match with some Cairo merchants to run eight miles for £400 a side. The Cairo 
merchants sent to England and purchased Fair Nell, an Irish mare without a pedigree, from 
Mr. Edmund Tattersall, who had used her as a park and covert hack. 

7 'hc race came off within two weeks of her landing in Egypt; and in the eight miles she beat 
the Pacha’s best Arab over a rough stony ground by a full mile, doing the distance in i8i minutes, 
and pulling up fresh. In fact, Fair Nell won so easily that it was found impossible to make 
another match. 

The portrait is from a picture in the possession of Mr. Tattersall, by the late Byron 
Webb. She was a bright bay, with black legs; stood 15 hands ij inches high, with such 
beautiful shoulders, with so much before you, and with such an elastic stride, that it was easy, 
even delightful, to sit on her, although her temper was hot, and at times she plunged violently. 
She pulled hard, but had a good mouth, and required light give-and-take hands. She often carried 
Mr. Tattersall, riding twelve stone, sixteen miles to covert, including stoppages, within the hour, to 
meet hounds, and seemed to be cantering all the time until you tried to trot alongside her. She 
was bred in Ireland, and was not in the ‘‘ Stud Book,” but was supposed to be by the celebrated 
Irish sire Freney. There is no doubt in the mind of the writer of this chapter, who frequently rode 
Fair Nell, that — half-bred or thoroughbred — she would have beaten any Arab in the world in a 
twenty-mile race, or would have equalled the most extraordinary feats ever recorded in long 
distances for several days in a temperate climate. 

At one time real half-breds, the produce of a thoroughbred sire out of a cart mare, were 
cultivated with the view of producing weight-carrying hunters, on the recommendation of 
‘‘Nimrod” (Mr. Apperky), who had found at Melton at least one extraordinary bit of the 
kind carrying Mr. Edge, an eighteen-stone yeoman, in the first flight in Leicestershire; but it 
was soon found that the prizes were rare and the blanks numerous. The more common 
result of such mesalliances is a monster, composed of two different kinds of horses badly joined 
in the middle. Sometimes when a blood-mare refuses to breed with sires of her own degree, 
she will take a cart-horse ; and from such accidents here and there an extraordinary performer 
is obtained, with great power, and the courage of the nobler dam. In the winter of 1873 an 
American gentleman, a heavy weight, was riding a hunter of very plebeian appearance in the 
best runs in Leicestershire in a good place which was bred by Mr. John Bennett, of Husbands 
Bosworth, got by a cart-horse stallion out of his famous thoroughbred mare Lady Florence, 
dam of many good thoroughbred horses. When Lady Florence failed to breed with blood 
sires, she was 'put to a cart stallion. 
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But as a general rule in this country, when a breeder decides not to put a mare to a thorough- 
bred sire, he chooses a roadster trotter. 

TROTTING STALLIONS. 

The English trotting stallions, as far as can be ascertained by inquiries in the counties where 
they originally became famous, are of Dutch or Flemish origin. At any rate, they were first 
heard of about a hundred years ago, in the fen districts of Lincolnshire. Their merit lies in 
compactness, strength, and action ; their pace, which so much astonished the last generation, has 
been completely thrown into the shade by the feats of the American trotters — a very different 
class of animals. 

Although the origin of the roadster trotter is not very remote, it is as mysterious as every 
historical fact connected with the English horse. 

John Laurence (i8io) says; ‘Mt is a remarkable fact that no instance is recorded of a 
thoroughbred horse being a capital trotter** — this, according to American experience, is a 
mistake — ‘'although some racers, for example Shark, Hammer by Herod, and, I believe 
Mambrino, had a short quick trot. Infidel, by Turk, trotted fifteen miles in one hour, 
carrying ten stone, on the road between Carlisle and Newcastle, about twenty-five years ago 
(1785). Old Shields, sire of Scott, was got by Blank out of a strong common-bred mare. 
The best trotters now to be found in Lincolnshire have proceeded from Old Shields (Shales ?). 
They were distinguished in the first produce by the round buttock and wide bosom of the 
cart-bred sire. The stock was improved by crossing with racing blood. Pretender, a son of 
Cub, was out of a well-bred daughter of Lord Abingdon’s Pretender, by Marskc (sire of 
P^clipse). Pretender was said (I am not compelled to believe it) to have trotted a mile in two 
minutes and a half.’* 

Marshland Shales, according to a memoir that accompanies his portrait, by Abraham 
Cooper, in the old Sporting Magazine of 1825, “was foaled in 1802. He stood 14 hands 
3 inches high. In 1824 his crest was still very large; when he was young and in high 
condition it was immense. His hind-quarters were neat, and showed racing blood, but his 
head resembled the old Suffolk Punch. He was fully master of twenty stone, and was 
styled in Norfolk a ‘ thundering trotter.* Although he bent his knee well, he was not a 
remarkably high goer. He once trotted seventeen miles within the hour on the hard road, 
carrying I2st. 2lbs. What he would have done with a light weight on a soft trotting course 
may be imagined. He covered in Lincolnshire, the Fens, Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, 
and Essex.** Lavengro* has described Marshland Shales in his own peculiar style: — “It 
came to pass that I stood upon this hill (Norwich Hill), observing a fair of horses. I had 
no horses to ride, but I took pleasure in looking at them, and I had already attended more 
than one of these fairs. The present was lively enough, indeed, horse fairs are seldom dull. 
There was shouting and whooping, neighing and braying, there was galloping and trotting ; 
fellows with highlows and white stockings, and with many a string dangling from the knees of 
their tight breeches, were running desperately, holding horses by the halter, and in some cases 
dragging them along ; there were long-tailed steeds and dock-tailed steeds of every degree and 
breed ; there were droves of wild ponies, and long rows of sober cart-horses ; there were 
donkeys, and even mules— the last rare things to be seen in damp misty England, for tlie mule 
pines in mud and rain, and thrives best with a hot sun above and a burning sand below. There 
were— oh, the gallant creatures I I hear their neigh upon the wind— there were (goodliest sight 
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of all) certain enormous quadrupeds, only seen to perfection in our native isle, led about by 
dapper grooms, their manes ribboned, and their tails curiously clubbed and balled. Ha, ha ! 
— how distinctly do they say, 'Ha, ha!* An old man draws nigh. He is mounted on a lean 
pony, and he leads by the bridle one of these animals; nothing very remarkable about that 
creature, unless in being smaller than the rest, and gentle, which they are not , he is almost 
dun, and over one eye a thick film has gathered. But, stay ; there is something remarkable 
about that horse ; there is something in his action in which he differs from all the rest As he 
advances the clamour is hushed, all eyes are turned upon him. What looks of interest— of 
respect! And what is this People arc taking off their hats; surely, not to that steed.? Yes, 
verily, men, especially old men, are taking off their hats to that one-eyed steed ; and I hear 
more than one deep-drawn 'Ah!* ‘What horse is that.?* I said to a very old fellow, the 
counterpart of the old man on the pony, save that the last wore a faded suit of vclv^eteen, 
and this one was dressed in a white frock. ‘The best in mother England,’ said the very old 
man, taking a knobbed stick from his mouth, and looking me in the face, at first carelessly, but 
presently with something like interest. ‘ He is old, like myself, but can still trot his twenty 
miles an hour. You won’t live long, my swain — tall and overgrown ones like thee never does — 
yet if you should chance to reach my years, you may boast to thy great-grand-boys thou hast 
seen Marshland Shales.’ I did for the horse what I would neither do for earl or baron — doffed 
my hat ; yes, I doffed my hat to the wondrous horse, the fiist trotter, the best in mother 
England. And I, too, drew a deep ‘ Ah !’ and repeated the words of the old fellows around : 

‘ Such a horse as this we shall never see again ; a pity that he is so old ! ’ ” 

Mr. Euren, of the Nortvick Mercury, in the course of his investigations of the pedigrees 
of Norfolk trotters, has recently traced the pedigree of Marshland Shales up to Eclipse. 

Market Weighton, in Yorkshire, was formerly celebrated for its trotters, but they .seem to 
have come originally from Lincolnshire or Norfolk, or both, as they bear the familiar names 
of Performers, Merrylegs, Roan Phenomenons, Norfolk Phenomenons, Prickwillows, Fircaways — ► 
all names found on the cards of Norfolk sires. 

The type of a Norfolk trotter is not over 15 hands 2 inches high, made like a refined 
edition of a Suffolk Punch or Clydesdale cart-horse, with extravagant action, which varies from 
the rate of fourteen miles to seventeen miles an hour for short distances. Their weight renders 
long distances at a great pace on hard roads impossible. Silver and red roan are favourite 
and hereditary colours. There arc also bays, browns, and chestnuts, which are more valued 
by foreign purchasers if entirely without white. The prejudice again.st white marks in a 
chestnut or bay trotter sire is curious, because in thoroughbred horses, and even in Arabs, 
white marks are common, and neither as a rule transmit their colours like a pedigree bull, 
Shorthorn, or Alderney. Trotters are not a distinct breed at all, but the result of judicious 
crosses and careful selection, maintained by alternate crosses on the cart or the blood side, as 
occasion required. They are used with very well-bred not quite thoroughbred mares, when 
more strength is required than is often found in the thoroughbred stallions that cover at a 
farmer’s price, and especially when harness-action is an object Lord Calthorpe’s celebrated 
hack, Don Carlos, which is the subject of a coloured illustration of this chapter, was the pro- 
duce of a Norfolk sire and a well-bred pony. The following is an extract from a letter 
addressed to the writer by a well-known Suffolk exhibitor and prize-winner with both trotting 
and thoroughbred sires : — 

“I feel sure that the counties of York and Norfolk imported the first roadsters from 
Lincolnshire. The old roadster is reviving again in favour with our breeders ; thanks to a very 
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decided foreign demand. They are not crossing them so much with blood. The foreigners 
do not object to a coarse head if they can get strength and action. For my own part, I always 
try for a pure roadster, one whose pedigree goes back to roadster sires for several generations ; 
as they say in Yorkshire, "I like brandy or water, and not brandy and water ready mixed.’ The 
great fault now is, that people look too much to fore-leg action, and forget the more important 
hind-leg action. 

I remember well the old trotting roan Phenomenon of Mr. Lines. When in action coming 
toward you, all his four legs were up close to his belly ; all you saw was a barrel rushing towards 
you like the boiler of a steam-engine, with a head and neck on it.» Nowadays, they pick up 
their fore-legs prettily enough, but leave their hind-legs behind them. Foreigners are giving 
very large prices for Norfolk sires, so I think we may expect the breed to be more cultivated ; 
they don’t mind coarseness, or ugly heads, if they can get bone with action. I dare say you 
have remarked that the foreigners who come here to buy horses, whether French, Germans, 
or Italians, are remarkably good judges of every point of a horse, and know exactly what they 
want. As to size below the knee, I have never found one that fairly measured nine inches. Eight 
inches and a half is a good girth for a trotter. Legs are very deceiving to the eye, and tell 
different tales under the tape. Trainers do not like a very big leg in a thoroughbred horse 
(trainers want quick not hunter sort of horses). As a rule, the shoulders are the weak points 
in modern trotters, and will not bear comparison with the pictures of the old sort. In my 
opinion, the present show-horses are too high on the legs, rather more coach-horses than hack- 
neys. The pure Yorkshire coach-horse we have not got in the Eastern Counties, and perhap.? 
it is no I0S.S. 

“ I prefer roan trotters to any other colour, because they arc more likely to possess the 
old trotting blood; but many of the present roans are dreadfully coarse, only the leavings 
that the foreigner won’t buy. In trying this year to buy two Norfolk trotters for New 
Zealand, I saw a good many, but quite failed to get what I wanted. They are too big or too 
small, with no sharpness of action ; vulgar heads, and high rumps. The old roadsters had 
beautiful heads, like Arabs.”* 

At the present time, with the exception of a few coaching sires of great size travelling in 
Yorkshire, those who do not resort to thoroughbred stallions employ Norfolk trotters. 

Roadster trotters were largely purchased by the agents of the French stud-farms under the 
Empire, to improve the Norman breed ; and some of the best mares, kept for posting purposes in 
the Imperial stables, were the produce of trotting sires. 

In a conversation with General Fleury, the Master of the Horse to the Emperor, when 
the writer expressed his adniiration of the big, cobby, high-stepping, dark bay mares, with 
their tails en queue^ their picturesque harness, breast-collars, and bells, of the Imperial posting 
establishment — exhibited at the Paris Horse Show — the General answered, “You have the same 
animals, but put them to a different purpose. Some of these are English.” 

The late Mr. Crisp, famous for his Suffolk cart-horses and Suffolk pigs, once exhibited at 
a Suffolk agricultural show a thoroughbred stallion by Fandango, out of a mare by Grey 
Momus, which he had purchased from Sir Tatton Sykes, and obtained a prize in a trotting 
class ; but this was generally considered by the Suffolk breeders of trotters a mistake on the 
part of the judges, due to an extravagant preference for blood “at any price.” 

Trotting is not one, of the amusements of the English gentleman. Those whose tastes lie 


* Letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Barlow, of Husketon. 
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that way must study Woodruffe’s “ Trotting Horse of America/* the country where the art has 
been carried to perfection. Just as Ireland may claim to be the birthplace and nursery of 
the steeplechaser, and England of the racehorse, so the United States has made the trotter 
her own. 

At the meeting of the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, at Beverley, a few years ago, a 
prize was awarded to the American trotter Shepherd F. Knapp, w^hosc action was as beautiful 
as anything ever seen in this country, his hind-legs following or pushing on his fore-quarters 
outside his fore-arms. For pace no English roadster could touch him. He was not a roadster 
sire according to Norfolk, Suffolk, or Yorkshire trotting authorities; in fact he was nearly 
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thoroughbred. Major Stapylton, of Myton Hall, Yorkshire, so well known some years ago 
as a breeder of high-class horses of every kind — racehorses, hunters, and harness-horses — 
in Yorkshire and in town, and for the stamp of horses he drove in his four-in-hand coach 
and other carriages,* writes about the Shepherd F. Knapp : “ He i.s, according to the American 
pedigree, out of an Arab mare by Ethan Allen, by Morgan Black Hawk, by Sherman ; Morgan 
Howard’s mare by a .son of Hambletonian ; his dam said to be by imported Messenger, a 
thoroughbred horse by Mambrino. His produce out of thoroughbred mares in the course 
of four years showing more of the shape of the dams than the horse, with good size, have 
obtained the points .so often wanting in so many of our hunters and trotting-horses — capital 
legs and shoulders, with action and constitution. With half-bred mares his power is .still more 

• A picture of the Major’s celebrated horse Saladin, so admired in his four-in-hand team, for which he refused 700 guineas, 
appears in the chapter describing the mail phaeton. 
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shown. They have invariably followed the horse in shape and action, getting the Arab head 
and fine temper. As yearlings and two-year-olds they have fetched high prices ” 

The following extracts condensed from the evidence before the Earl of Rosebery’s Lords ”) 
Committee on Horse Supply in 1873 give authentic information on the true value of Norfolk 
trotters : — 

Mr. Phillips, of Knightsbridge, who collected most of the unequalled stud formed by the 
late Emperor of the French, said : ^‘Roadsters date back from Mr, Theobald’s Champion, that cost 
a thousand guineas, and Mr. Bond’s Phenomenon. Phenomenon was taken into Yorkshire by 
Robert Ramsdale, of Market Weighton — crossed with the Yorkshire mares, and a superior breed 
was produced. Roadsters are bred in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire ; but the Yorkshire 
breed from the Phenomenon cross are superior to the original Norfolk breed, and handsomer. 
Roadster stallions are much patronised by foreigners, not so much by the English. The last 
two horses I sold were both by roadster sires — one, a carriage-horse, for three hundred guineas ; 
the other, a pure roadster mare, for two hundred and fifty guineas. The mare was 15 hands 
2 inches high ; the carriage-horse, purchased by the Earl of Lonsdale, 16 hands i inch. 

The Earl of Charlemont, the largest breeder of horses in Ireland, said “that he finds it 
pay better to breed harness-horses than any other, although all sorts pay except racehorses.” He 
put most of his mares to a Norfolk horse called Broad Arrow, a carty-looking horse, with excellent 
action, of whose pedigree he has no notion. He stands 15 hands 3 inches, looks like a cart- 
horse, but has no hair on his legs ; a very superior action, and a perfect temper. This horse 
covered sixty-one mares for the farmers and eleven for the earl — seventy-two altogether. “ I 
never asked for his pedigree, because my theory in breeding is to judge by the stock that a 
horse produces,^’ 

Mr, William Shaw, thirty-six years a horse-leader (stallions) in Yorkshire,” who had travelled 
in the Holderncss district — the East Riding of Yorkshire — for the previous seventeen years, said : 
“ When I began the trade, it was the old-fashioned coach-horse that was in vogue — the Cleve- 
lands — big bay horses. In 1836 I began leading a big bay horse; at first he leaped one hundred 
and sixty mares in a season, but the fashion went down, until at the end of that time he got 
only fifty mares. 

“ There was a change in the trade ; a new fashion in horses came up, London gentlemen 
wanted a horse that stepped higher. Formerly it was a big coach-horsc that was wanted ; 
now a horse of blood is wanted, with fine high-stepping action. The price for four-year 
Cleveland geldings fell from £\20 apiece to £ 20 . Then the railways came up; the farmers 
got frightened, and said, ‘We have nothing for you, the railways will stop all horse trade.* 
For eleven years, after I gave up Clevelands, I led a roadster stallion. My price was thirty 
shillings ; my horse was in fashion, and although trade was bad, I made pretty good seasons. 
Then I took to a thoroughbred, and have stuck to thoroughbred ever since. I get two guineas 
for him. 

“ The gentleman who first brought roadster stallions in our country, Mr. Ramsdale, brought 
up some very good ones of the old Phenomenon and Wildfire breed, descended from a cross 
of carty and blood. Mr. Ramsdale went about amongst the farmers, and picked up where 
he could a colt a year old good enough for a stallion, and he got the farmers to keep the best 
uncastrated for the same purpose. Many of this sort were bred in East Yorkshire ; the North 
was always for the coaching line, Clevelands, but these are all but extinct, because there is no 
demand for them. 

“ I think there are fewer roadster stallions bred now than there used to be. It is something 

o 
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like forty years since Mr. Ramsdale started breeding that sort of horse. We have kept on 
improving them ever since. We try to keep them as near as possible to the pure breed of 
roadsters, crossing them with the best blood we can get with a stepping horse. But now 
farmers prefer a thoroughbred if they have a good nag mare. A colt out of a nag mare, 
by a thoroughbred horse, at three years old will fetch sometimes 

TROTTING HORSE REGISTER. 

In August, 1S7S, an attempt was made to establib^i a stud book for roadsters, cobs, ponies, 
and hackneys, under tlic editorship of Mr, II. F. Euren, of the Norwich Mercury, At a 
meeting called at Downham, over which Mr. Anthony Hammond, of Westacre, M.F.H., 
presided, it was stated that for the previous six years above a hundred roadster stallions 
had been exported every year. France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and America, as well as the 
Indian Government, were amongst the importers. 

‘‘Mr. Euren, of the Norwich Mercury, the promoter, explained that ‘the first object of the 
register would be to put on record, in ^as complete a manner as possible, the pedigrees 
and all that was known about horses which had travelled in Norfolk, Yorkshire, and other 
counties, or had been exhibited at the local and Royal shows. This would establish pedi- 
grees once and for all. The ne.xt thing it was desirable to have in the register was as 
complete a record as possible of really good hackney marcs of known breeding.’ At this 
meeting Mr. Wallace of New York, editor of the American “Trotting Horse Register,” which is 
supported by the American Association of Trotting Horse Breeders, stated that “in 1822 
Mr. J. Boot of Boston imported Bellfounder, a Norfolk trotting horse, bred by a Mr. Farrar. 
It was part of his busine.ss in England to trace the pedigree of Bellfounder, as he was imported 
with an impossible and fictitious pedigree. Bellfounder’s blood mingled kindly with old 
Meisenger’s blood, and that of the whole trotting family. The Hambletonians (a famous 
American breed) were out of a mare by Bellfounder. Bellfounder was just such a horse as 
he .saw at Downham in the class for the roadster stallions under 15 hands 2 in. When he 
saw that class he thought he must be in New England, where they had a family of horses 
called Morgans, all trotters, with high action, stylish heads and tails, not so fast as the 
trotters of the Messenger blood, but they mingled kindly with it, and gave it substance 
and compactness. The Morgans were exceedingly gentle and kind.” 

The proposal received the support of: — The Duke of Hamilton and Brandon; the 
Marquis of Bristol ; the Earl Spencer ; the Earl Romney ; the Lord Calthorpe ; Sir Thomas 
Hare ; Sir W. B. Ffolkes, Bart, Norfolk. Messrs. A. Hammond, Master West Norfolk Fo.x- 
hounds ; C. W. Wicksted, Master Ludlow Hunt ; J. J. Colman, M.P., Norwich ; E. Greene, M.P. ; 
H. Aylmer, Westacre ; H. Birkbeck, Stoke Holy Cross ; W. D’Urban Blyth ; C. Heart, Stow. 
And there was a reasonable prospect of success in December, 1878. 

THE CONDITION OF THE HORSE SUPPLY IN 1 874. 

There has never been a period in the history of this country since books were written that 
there has not been a cry, a lamentation, over the decline and proximate fall of the Bntish horse. 
De Blundeville in the time of Queen Elizabeth ; the Duke of Newcastle in the time of Charles II. ; 
De Bercnger in the early years of George III.; and since De Berenger, a host of publications 
large and profusely illustrated quartos, pamphlets, and hecatombs of magazine articles, have 
been devoted to essays to the same text. There is nothing extraordinary in this. The oldest 
man, the most profound student of our hi.story, cannot name the date when “ the Church was 
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not in danger : the two services of the army and navy ‘‘ going to the deuce ; ” the whole agricultural 
interest on the brink of total ruin ; all domestic servants, and all young people of every class, 
inferior to their predecessors at some remote unnamed period. We cannot be expected to take 
a more cheerful view of our position than the contemporaries of Homer, who inform us that 
‘‘Ajax threw a rock which not two men of our degenerate days could lift*’ 

In the Session of 1873 the Earl of Rosebery made himself the organ of the numerous 
parties who despaired of the future of the British horse, and obtained a Committee, from 
which we have quoted more than once, which sat twelve days, and examined thirty-nine 
witnesses. The Committee did not venture, except incidentally and by an aside, to investigate 
the condition of the British turf, the cradle of the racehorse, who is the inevitable parent on 
one side or other of every useful riding-horse in the kingdom ; perhaps wisely, because no 
evidence and no report of any committee would or could have exercised any influence over 
the proceedings of the “master of the situation,’* the bookmaker. 

The Committee collected facts and figures never before brought together by authority* 
and recorded very contradictory theories. 

It is true that every dealer examined complained in almost acrid tones of the persistent 
avidity with which that (in every country) detestable person, the foreigner, bought up the 
best English marcs; just as the French, Belgian, and Dutch farmers complain of the 1,900 
cart-horses we imported in 1862, swelled to 2,300 in 1870, and 12,000 in 1872.* 

The cause of the temporary decline in the numbers of English and Irish horses has been 
explained in the clearest manner in the evidence of some of the horse-dealer witnesses. English- 
men are very fond of horses, so arc Irishmen and Scotsmen too, although they are less 
given to field sports ; but they arc all more fond of profit. It takes four years to bring a 
half-bred hunter or carriage-horse to market after putting the mare to the horse, and to 
restore the diminution of numbers produced by a long series of unprofitable sales was simply 
a question of time. 

It must not be supposed that the horse supply had not preserved a due proportion to 
the increase of population. As long as there was a duty on horses, the number of duty-paying 
horses could be ascertained, and it is found that they more than doubled in thirty years ; but for 
a long series of years every riding, driving, and hunting horse, every pony and cob brought to 
market, was produced at a loss to the breeder. At the same time, facilities for conveyance by 
good roads, railroads, and steamboats, enabled a vast number of acres that formerly produced such 
locomotive live stock as colts and fillies to grow more grain, roots, mutton, beef, and pork, for 
sale in the markets of the metropolis or the great cities of the empire. When droves of well- 
bred two-year-old colts brought fronl Ireland to the Midland Counties would only fetch ten, 
fifteen, and at most twenty pounds apiece, the breeder had every temptation to turn his 
attention to growing pigs or bullocks. 

Lord Rosebery’s committee did good service by supplying facts and figures, thus helping to dissipate 
an unreasonable scare, and to put an end at once and for ever to the absurd idea of encouraging 
horse-breeding by forbidding exportation, and thus depriving our native breeders of their customers 
amongst the agents of foreign powers. 

The returns of the number of horses charged to duty in Great Britain for every year from 1831 to 
1872, published in the Appendix to Lord Rosebery’s committee’s report, proved that “the popular 
notion that there has been a steady decline in the number of our horses in the course of the present 
century is entirely without foundation, although from time to time a temporary diminution of breeding 


• A few years ago John Bull was burned in effigy by the Flemish labourers, for raising the price of provisions by his imports. 
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and an increase of exportation have taken place. Thus, the returns of horses liable to duty show, 
between 1831 and 1841, when breeders thought that railroads were going to make horses a drug, there 
was a decline from 459,000 to 415,000, or about 44,000 horses. In 1854 this class of horses had increased to 
475,000, in 1864 to 615,000, in 1872 to 860,000, or double the number paying duty in 1841.” 

It was certainly shown that liorse-breeding fell off sensibly, or, rather, did not increase in ^>roportion 
to the increase of the population between 1855 and 1868; that in 1870 came the Franco-German war, 
creating an unusally large exportation, and intensifying the home demand. 

I'hese were two causes which combined for a short time 10 check the trade of horse-breeding. In 
the first place, before the country was netted with railways, horses were bred on large tracts of land 
which are now occupied as stock farms ; they consumed grass of little value at that time, and then carried 
themselves to market on their four legs. Secondly, for a long period, there was an* average loss of 
twenty pounds on every nag horse bred on land fit to carry cattle or sheep. 

Mr. Edmund Tattcrsall, the head of the greatest horse auction mart in the world, produced before 
the Earl of Rosebery’s Committee a statement of the average price of the liorses, leaving out 
thoroughbreds, sold in ever)' year from 1863 to 1872. This statement was prepared by taking one 
day in every month in 1863 and the consecutive years, dividing the numbers sold on each day into two 
classes, one containing all the hunters and high-class horses, the other the miscellaneous lots, beginning 
at No. I in the catalogues. The price of each horse in each of the two classes being added together, 
and divided by the number of horses sold, an average was arrived at for every year. 

The result showed that the average price of hunters and first-class horses, in 1863, was ;^4o 19s., 
and of the second class lots jQzi iis. By gradual advances in 1867, the first class had advanced to 
an average of ;;^57 5s., and the second class to ^24 9s.; in 1870, first class to ;£8o 145., second class 
to ;^29 I2S. ; in 1872, the last year in which Mr. Tattersall struck an average, it was for the first 
class, and los. for the second class. 

This evidence was confirmed by another witness — ^William Shaw. He handed to the Committee 
a book in which he had entered every fee that he had earned in his trade for every year since 1835. 
It appeared that 1864 was his worst season, “his horse having only served eighty-two mares,’' on 
which he observed, “ I could easily make at this day ;^40 apiece for such horses as / was then silling for 
;^i5 and ^18. Breeding is looking up in Yorkshire.*’ 

This witness traced the variations in the trade of horse-breeding very clearly. He began to lead 

a stallion in 1836. At that time “the demand was for a big coach-horse got out of a Cleveland mare, 

and a good colt at four years old would sell for ^120 apiece; but the fashion of blood horses came 
up, and we could not make ^50 of them ; that knocked on the head the Cleveland breed ; all the good 
mares were sold to foreigners. Then the railroads came up, and at every farm-house the farmer used 
to say when I came round, ‘ We have nothing at all for you this time ; the railways will stop all trade ; ' 
and I only got one instead of five or six mares. Afterwards (1854), the Russian war came, and helped 
us a bit, for the Government bought all our horses ; but soon afterwards the trade went down, and we 
were selling for ^^15 horses that ought to have brought (to pay) ^^50 or ;^6o.** 

The same witness said, in answer to a question from the Duke of Cambridge, “Mares (brood) are not 

as good as they used to be, but I think if we continue as we have been going on we shall get them as good 
as ever. Not the old fashion (Cleveland bays); that fashion will not come up again, but a good class of 
hunting mares that have knocked off work.” 

The general conclusion of Lord Rosebery’s committee’s report was that as nothing real could be 
done, it was better to do nothing! To rely on the certain laws of supply and demand of the nation. 
The question of the quality of stallions they did not dare to touch. Ninety per cent, of the stallions used 
for getting half-bred horses of a high class are thoroughbred. The.se are supplied by the turf. To have 
entered into an inquiry on the effect of the modem racing system would have not only embarrassed the 
Committee much, but been useless. The turf is a great commercial interest ruled by the betting men and 
bookmakers. 

To interfere with it would be hopeless. As Cromwell said of the lawyers, “The sons of Zeruriah 
were too much” for him, so the turf combinations of autocrats and democrats, backers of horses and book- 
makers, can defy attempts at legislative reform, which could mean nothing if it did not mean destruction. 

'J*he first question to be answered is whether Ix>rd Rosebery's Committee was right or wrong in 
reporting that high prices would stimulate horse-breeding. 

Statistics show that the Committee were right 
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It appears from the returns of tax-paying horses in 1873, there was an increase in licensed horses 
and unbroken horses and mares of 24,000 over 1872, and 50,000 more than in 1870. 

In 1874, the duty on this class of horse having been repealed, there was no return of their numbers, but 
the increase of unbroken horses and mares over 1873 was nearly 5,000; 1876 showed a further increase of 
17,000, so that it is within reason to estimate our horse stock for 1877 at fully three and a half millions, with 
a steady increase, stimulated by a steady demand at double the prices of 1866. It must be noted that the 
increase of half a million in horses bred and imported has not materially diminished prices. 

The General Omnibus Company of London, whose working horse stock — exactly the class required for 
artillery — numbers above 8,000, and requires an annual purchase of from 1,800 to 2,000, pays as much 
for each horse as it did in 1873, within, at most, ten shillings. In 1873 average price was within a 
trifle of ;£‘4 o apiece; in 1877 it averaged los. 

But within that five years, although importation of foreign horses has nearly quadrupled, the Omnibus 
Company is able to provide its service with ninety per cent, of English horses instead of, as in 1873, with 
only forty per cent 

Their English horses come from Yorkshire, and from Wales; their foreign horses chiefly from Normandy. 

Between 1861 and 1869 the average number of foreign horses imported did not exceed fifteen hundred. 
In 1870 the importation was three thousand four hundred; in 1871 three thousand five hundred, and in 1872 
it had mounted to twelve thousand six hundred; in 1873 seventeen thousand eight hundred; 1874, twelve 
thousand six hundred; in 1875, twenty-five thousand six hundred; and' 1876, forty thousand seven hundred; 
and since that date it is supposed to have exceeded fifty thousand. 

Our importations were originally confined to heavy draught horses trom Holland, Belgium, and France ; 
but since 1870 every horse-breeding country of Europe has been put under contribution. Lots of ponies used 
by tradesmen have been imported from Eastern Russia, from Poland, and even Finland; good riding and 
driving horses from Hanover and from Hungary, a superior class of riding and driving horses from the 
United States and Canada, and a very common class of small animals from Texas and South America ; and 
as long as the prices keep up the cry will be still they come.” 

Deterioration of the British Horse. 

But although only the remunerative prices created by a steady demand can increase the number of horses 
in this country, something practical may be done to improve their quality, and check the mischievous 
deteriorating influence of the unsound stallions yearly manufactured by our six-furlong races. The evil of 
unsound thoroughbred stallions is set out very plainly in the evidence of Mr. John Mannington, veterinary 
surgeon of Brigliton, and the late Mr. Stanley, veterinary surgeon of Leamington. Mr. Mannington said : 
“There are a lot of stallions travelling the country that poison the breed of horses. There are perhaps every 
year six or seven thoroughbred racehorses as good or better than they ever were, but the generality of 
thoroughbred racehorses are not so sound as when I first went into practice. There are diseases amongst 
them that we never heard of then. Lameness in the knees was a disease almost unknown before Wild 
Dayrell. Ever since his stock have been about the country we have lots of horses lame in the knee, bred from 
him and his descendants. There are more roarers than ever there were. Blair Athol gets an enormous 
number of roarers. If you get a superior racehorse that happens to be unsound, people send mares to him, 
irrespective of his unsoundness. Perhaps he gets some very good (winning) horses as two-year-olds or three- 
year-olds ; then, although they are unsound, they are used as stallions,” and the evil spreads. 

Mr. Stanley, although not so plain-spoken about individual horses, was equally decided. He said : “ The 
owners of half-bred mares cannot afford to put them to the best horses, which can command heavy fees,” such 
as the horses that carry off the thoroughbred prizes at the meetings of agricultural societies. “ So the farmers 
put their mares to any advertised brute that men take about the country with a long pedigree — brutes with 
spavins and ringbones, roarers, or whistlers — being led away by the long pedigree.” 

Lord Calthorpe, in 1874, addressed letters to the principal masters of foxhounds, inquiring how their 
districts were off for stallions. The replies were placed by his lordship at my disposal for p\iblication in a 
pamphlet printed for private circulation. The following is the substance of the more important of those replies. 
They fully confirm the evidence of Messrs. Mannington and Stanley. The Earl of Macclesfield, Master of 
the South Oxfordshire Hounds, writes : “lam sorry to inform you that there are no sound well-bred stallions 
standing within the limits of my county.” 

Another M.F.H. writes : “ I send the names of five thorough-bred stallions covering in my county. I do 
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not think you could find in the lot one really sound, likely to get hunters. The best was good, but is now 
worn out.” Another M.F.H. presents his compliments to Lord Calthorpe, and begs to say, in reply to his 
letter, that, in his opinion, there is not one good stallion in his county.” 

Another writes: *‘Out of six thoroughbred stallions in one district (whose sires were respectively 
Kingston, Newminster, Lord Clifden, Ely, Rataplan, and Macaroni), four are unsound, two blind, three roarers, 
one has ringbone, two have spavins and ringbone ! The stallion that travels the country serving mares at the 
low^est fee gets the most mares, quite irrespective of soundness, shape, and action.” 

The Earl of Coventry, whose reputation stands so high as a judge of horses, as an owner and breeder 
(formerly, of race-horses), and as a master of hounds, in a letter addressed to me on this question, says: ‘‘Short 
races (/>., under a mile) make people careless as to whether they breed from sound horses or not; roarers 
get a short course as well as the soundest horses, but they are generally useless as racehorses at any distance 
beyond six furlongs. Roaring is the most hereditary disease known among horses. And yet people breed 
from roarers, and will continue to do so as long as there is a preponderance of races which they can win with 
roarers.” 

The pressing question, then, for those interested in encouraging sound, useful, half-bred horses, is what 
practical remedy can be devised as an antidote to the poison of these unsound six-furlong stallions. 

The remedy lies in bringing to the doors of breeders of horses sound thoroughbred stallions with riding, 
not racing, action. 

At present, sires of the character of the late Earl of Glasgow’s stud, sound, with size, power, and riding 
action, if not fast enough to win in their youth, and beget race-winners in their retirement, are either purchased 
by foreigners to improve the breed of half-bred horses, or castrated and sold as hunters, a weight-carrying 
thoroughbred hunter being the most salable animal in the horse market next to a race-winning stallion. 

Thus, strange as it may seem, the popularity of the turf, and of the huntingfeld, combines to diminish the 
number of the most valuable, and to encourage the use of the most unprofitable class of thoroughbred sires. 

Lord Calthorpe [>roposed to raise, and maintain for five years, by private subscription, a fund of 
^10,000 a year, to be devoted to purchasing thoroughbred stallions of a class too costly for an investment 
by those who look to their remuneration from the fees paid by the owners of half-bred mares ; that is to 
say, horses for which the managers of national studs in France, or the empires of Germany and Austria, 
arc willing to pay from ;^i,ooo to ;^2,ooo. 

To send these stallions to centres in the breeding districts of Great Britain and Ireland, and to have 
them led from place to place, covering half-bred mares at fees of from two to five guineas, according to 
the circumstances of the breeders of each district. 

This plan was sound as far as it went, but his lordship failed to find a hundred subscribers, although 
the list was headed H.R.H. the Prince of Whales. 

Low fees are essential if a stallion is to serve farmers’ horses, because average farmers prefer the 
horse at the lowest fee, irrespective of merit But low fees are not enough to keep the best liorse in full 
work. Farmers will often use a wretch brought to their doors in preference to a horse of the finest quality 
and action at the same fee but twelve miles off. 

The RawcIifTfe stud, near York, founded by a joint-stock company under excellent auspices, and admirably 
managed, proved a complete failure, and was Avound up with heavy loss. Amongst their investments were 
a number of thoroughbred stallions of the very best class for covering half-bred mares. But farmers would 
not take the trouble to send to them. Many of them “ did not earn enough to pay groom’s wages.” “ Sir 
John Barleycorn just paid his w^ay.” “Underhand and Woolwich were good movers. They got big 
horses, i6 and 17 hands, although neither stood 15 hands i inch. They did not get enough mares 
to keep one of them.” “Jordan, Windham, and Fortiinio were not more patronised, although they covered 
s€s and later on at ;£‘3 3s.” None of them standing at Raweliffe could make a living, while 
Shaw, leading a stallion about in Holdemess, could make a good profit out of the thoroughbred horses 
which he brought to the farmers’ doors. 

Before the I^rds Committee, Mr. Thomas Farrington said (Q, 1512): “There is a great want of 
thoroughbred stallions suitable for farmers. Those that are sound cover at too high a price, or they do 
not travel the country ; farmers will not he at the trouble of sending to them. Bad stallions travelling are 
plentiful. However good a stallion may be, he cannot establish himself until the people have seen his 
stock. His keep would be about j£6o for the season. The charge would be ^£2 2s. each mare, and if 
he got one hundred mares it would pay well.” 

As to the number of mares a horse can serve. “ I was part owner of a stallion named Perion, 
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celebrated for getting half-breds. I have known him serve 150 mares, and have 120 foals dropped to 
him in a season.” 

On the same question, W. Shaw {Q. 1156) says: A horse that travels will cover three times as many 
mares as one that stands at home. One horse I had leaped 192 mares in one season — you will find it 
set down in my book — and only had 22 barren mares. If you only take care of the horse, the more he 
travels the more foals he will get. If you take proper precautions, he will travel thirty miles a day, 
resting on Sundays.” 

From Shorthorns down to pigs and poultry, the whole farm stock of the kingdom has been improved 
by the selection of male animals, maintained not by Government but by private individuals, either for pleasure 
or profit, or both. There are instances where within a few years one parson with a taste for pedigree 
pigs has improved the swine for twenty miles round his church. 

In order to multiply good thoroughbred sires let the members of local agricultural societies encourage 
the formation of horse improvement committees with a 

STALLION HIRING FUND. 

Let there be established in every district where there are any considerable number of persons inclined 
to breed horses a Stallion Hiring Fund; the money so raised would procure a direct result. The committee 
of each local society would hire one or more stallions for the season, which they would send round the 
district, and give the preference to subscribers. This plan would require much smaller subscriptions than 
the purchase of stallions, and would secure for the owners of mares in the district the services of horses 
at moderate fees that had been selected because suitable to that district. Kent and Devon might not 
require the class of stallion fancied in Holderness. The hiring system once introduced would spread, 
and the demand create a supply of stallions ‘‘ to let.” The subscribers would be recouped for their 
subscriptions by getting the use of superior animals at a reasonable fee. The sum required would not be 
large for each stallion circle” or district. About a year will hire a good thoroughbred stallion. 

To that sum must be added the cost of his keep and management for the season by a professional stallion 
leader, paid parlly by salary and partly by fees. 

Private associations have done everything great in England in agriculture, commerce, manufactures, 
and public works ; and private enterprise can, if directed by our natural leaders, the country gentlemen, 
of England, improve the quality of thoroughbred hunter sires and their produce. This, 1 contend, 
will be more effectually done by the steady demand of annual hirings than the lottery of prizes, although 
there is no reason why both systems should not flourish side by side. 

All that this plan requires to become universal is a few influential patrons and careful and energetic 
managers. It would spread as local agricultural and horticultural societies have spread, and create a 
market for slow (in a racing sense) sound stallions with useful action, that are now too often a drug on 
the market, because not related to some famous unsound racehorse, such as Oulston.*— From a Pamphlet^ 
dedicated to the Earl of Rosebery ^ ** On the Deterioration of the British Horsel' (1878.) 

♦ Dkath of Oulston.— This son of Melbourne and Alice Hawthorn was lately destroyed at the age of twenty-six years, he 
being quite worn out. Oulston was a good racehorse, although not quite amongst the first flight horses of his year ; on two occasions 
the great Rataplan went down before him. As a sire Oulston was not a success, as, although a large number of winners claim 
paternity from him, the best of his get was Russley, wko^ like his sire^ was a roarer^ which affliction is said to have lost Oulston the 
St. Leger . — Sporting Paper. 
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A FEW years ago all that would be likely to interest an English reader on the subject of 
French liorscs might have been comprised in two or three paragraphs — wc imported no French 
horses ; we exported every year a few of our own of the best blood and action. The exportation 
of high-class English horses appears to have commenced as early as 1608, in the reign of 
Henri IV., and has continued ever since, when not interrupted by wars. But this importation 
has generally been more important for quality than for number. Indeed, under the fashion 
set by the late Emperor of the French, higher prices were obtained in Paris than in 
London for ** steppares^' whether for harness or riding. For more than forty years the 
managers of the national studs of France have almost every year purchased a certain number 
of thoroughbred and half-bred English horses and mares for stud purposes ; but the remount 
department of their army has only come to us when it has been necessary to put the cavalry 
and artillery on a war footing. 

After 1872 the export of French horses to England assumed great commercial importance. 
So late as 1870 two Percheron stallions— saved from the roasting spit during the siege of Paris, 
which had received medals of honour wherever they had been exhibited in their own country — 
were passed over by the judges of the Agricultural Hall Horse Show as quite unworthy of 
notice; and it was only on further appeal that medals were awarded to them as a matter of 
hospitality, in the character of ‘distressed foreigners.” Since that date we have been only 
too glad to get anything in the shape of a French omnibus horse to work our omnibuses, &c. 
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It is true that more than twenty years before the Franco-German war a few large cart- 
horses from the Continent were imported, chiefly by Mr. Henry Dodd, a great dust contractor, 
for the London trade, who went over to France and Holland on the suggestion of Mr. 
Shillibeer, the founder of the London omnibus system. But since 1871 the importation 
of French omnibus horses, and what may be called trotting draught-horses, has increased so 
rapidly, that in 1872 the London demands alone reached 12,000. In the following year the 
stables of the General Omnibus Company were almost entirely recruited from France and 
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Belgium ; and nearly all the horses purchased for the Autumn Manoeuvres were foreigners — 
Normans, Boulonnais, and Percherons. 

The horse stock of France amounts to about three millions, and has for more than a century 
preserved the same proportion to the number of the population, except in time of war, when it 
has always been unequal to the demand, although the character of the horses bred has changed 
in a very remarkable manner, under the influence of changed institutions and altered systems 
of cultivation. The inclination of the modern French farmers, except in one or two restricted 
districts, is to breed a sort of cart-horse that can trot slowly ; and of these, if peace prevails, 
they are likely to produce a plentiful supply ; but there is, and always has been, a notable 
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deficiency of saddle-horses, cavalry horses, and horses for light harness, in spite of extraordinary 
efforts made and extraordinary expenses incurred by successive Governments for the purpose of 
encouraging their production. 

Previous to the wars of the first French Revolution, France possessed in Ardennes, in the 
Midi (we have no English synonym for this word), under the Pyrenees, on the plains of Limousin 
and of Tarbes, several tribes of well-bred horsey, the descendants of the cavalry of the Saracens, 
who were defeated and dispersed A.D. 732 by Charles Martel. These were cultivated and 
improved by the blood of Oriental sires, imported by way of Marseilles, for the use and 
amusement of the French nobility before the centralising system of Louis XIV. had lured 
them from their country scats, sports, and duties, to hover round the court of Lc Grand Monarqne 
and his two successors. 

The Limousin, according to the description of mediicval authors, was the finest gentleman’s 
hack it is possible to imagine, bred in the parks and on the farms of the descendants of the 
Crusaders;, but even in the time of Louis XV. it had begun to deteriorate, having ceased to 
receive infusions of the choicest Oriental blood. Attempts unskilfully conducted to cross it 
with Arab, English, and even Spanish blood, resulted in destroying the original character of the 
Limousin. The English blood-horse gave it size, the Spaniards action, but the two crosses 
did not hit. A large importation of Arabs in the reign of Louis XVI. was thought to have 
revived the character of the race, but the deluge of the Revolution of 1789 swept away, with 
ten thousand abuses, every attempt at agricultural improvement beyond the peasants sweat 
and the peasant’s spade. Napoleon tried to restore the ancient glories of the race by an 
importation of Egyptian stallions, but for some unknown reason their produce was small, weedy, 
and unfit for any useful purpose. “ Formerly,” writes a Idmousin gentleman, “ riding on horse- 
back was one of the accompli.shmcnts of every French gentleman. We galloped in chase of the 
deer, the wild boar, and the wolf ; France had only a few highways, other means of communi- 
cation than riding were difficult, so that it was absolutely necessary for every country gentleman 
to keep a stud containing manege horses, hunting horses, pleasure hacks, and even horses for 
riding post. In the last fifty years (1832) all that has passed away. Equitation is no longer 
an art, there is very little hunting, and France is intersected with excellent roads ; hence the 
reason why Limousin has almost ceased to be a horse-breeding country.” 

Forty years later than this writer, the Baron d’Etreilles complains that in France a taste for 
horses “ is associated in the public mind with frivolity; and that the statesman, judge, barrister, 
physician, or attorney, who ventured to appear on a well-bred hack, or driving himself in a 
phaeton to the Legislative A.s.sembly, the Courts of Law, or a place of business, would endanger 
his reputation as a practical man and serious character.” 

To this social di.scouragement must be added the drawback of the sy.stem of arable cultivation, 
which, in all but a few grazing districts, is universal in a country composed of pea.sant proprietors. 
Horses cannot be reared without pastures ; and colts, as French Commissioners observe, reporting 
on the horses of Alsace, “ never attain perfection if from a very early period they are shut up 
in stables.” 

The French farmer, if he breeds a horse, naturally prefers one which will be useful on the 
land at two years old, and he is encouraged by the improvement of the roads to substitute a 
heavy cart-horse for the pack-horse on which he formerly rode and carried his goods to market. 
In the Ardennes there was formerly, according to General Fleury, Grand Ecuyer Napoleon III., 
a capital breed of horses, fit for the service of the artillery, but it had been almost extinguished 
by the ravage.^ and requisitions of the wars of the first Napoleon. 
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The Government attempted to revive the breed by sending good coaching stallions into the 
circumscription (district), with the view of breeding artillery horses ; but the peasant proprietors 
would have nothing to do with these sires, even at nominal fees. They found it more profitable to 
put their mares to Flemish wagon-horses. “Les rouleurs flaniand ont ^te prefer^ k nos bons 
etalons carrossier.” 

It is, then, to fill the place occupied in this country by a resident country gentry and a 
horse-loving race of farmers, to encourage and assist a race of peasant cultivators, and to 
secure as far as possible for the use of the French army a class of horses for which the riding 
and hunting tastes of England afford an unlimited demand, that the French Government has 
been compelled for more than forty years to maintain a system of artificial encouragement on a 
very extensive scale. 

The production of the class of horses required for the French cavalry, that is, carriage-horses 
and well-bred riding-horses — “ des chevanx d deux fins ” (“ horses with two good ends,” as London 
dealers say) — has never in France been equal to the demand even in time of peace. The deficiency 
between importation and exportation has been estimated at fifteen per cent The deficiency has 
existed from the seventeenth century, that is, as soon as standing armies were established. 

The first measures for improving the horse-supply of France were taken in the reign of Louis 
XIV. As a matter of course, in the spirit of the age, these attempts mainly consisted of a number 
of vexatious regulations, suggested by naturalist philosophers of the desk. 

Under Louis XIV., his subjects in Lorraine and Alsace, amongst the few Frenchmen (they are 
in blood Germans), says M. Gayot, who are really fond of a horse, and who took special pride 
in their teams, were so harassed and discouraged by the plunder of foreign and the requisitions 
of their own armies, that they, on system, took to breeding miserable brutes just able to draw 
a plough or cart, and not worth stealing. 

At this time the household cavalry of the king were mounted entirely on black Danish or bay 
Mecklenburg horses. 

The nobility of the Court imported well-bred English horses — that is, in the intervals of wars. 
Under Louis XV., Marshal Saxe came to England to buy chargers. Under Louis XVI. races 
were run in the English style on the plain of Sartory, and Philippe Egaliti rode as a jockey. 
In 1798, under the Republic, the Council of Five Hundred decreed that stallions of pure races 
should be provided at the expense of the State, for the benefit of the breeders. Races and other 
modes of encouraging breeding were established. 

The same system, with slight modifications, was adopted under the fir.st Empire, when the 
series of wars made a severe run on the horse production of France, although all Continental 
Europe was requisitioned for mounting the Imperial cavalry. Stallions and mares were imported 
from the East ; but, except for the short period of the Peace of Amiens, the English market was 
closed to French purchasers, official and private. 

In 1813-14 requisitions for the cavalry had reduced the horse stock of France to its lowest 
condition, and very little was done to stimulate horse-breeding under the Governments of Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X. — the latter monarch having a prejudice against everything foreign and 
everything new worthy of English country squires in Pitt’s time. 

After the Revolution of July, 1830, a .serious inquiry into the condition of horse-breeding 
led to the establishment of the very elaborate system, de 1’ encouragement,” which was adopted, 
enlarged, and improved by the late Emperor of the French, who employed a German gentleman 
to organise a system of stallion studs on the plan adopted in the kingdom of Prussia. 

The main object of this system was to provide a sufficient number of stallions (fit 
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for getting troopers) for the use of the farmers at low or nominal fees. By decrees framed on 
the report of extensive inquiries in 1856, all cavalry remounts were ordered to be purchased in 
France in time of peace. The price of the troop-horses was raised to a sum which the producers 
considered remunerative, without regard to their market value. The same number of horses, 
as nearly as possible, were purchased every year, so that the breeders could rely on the 
military demand. 

Stallions which covered at low fees were distributed over the country. The old stud-farms of 
Pin and Pompadour were strengthened, and others established in favourable situations, for 
breeding various classes of stallions, and for making experiments in producing Anglo-Normans, 
Anglo-Arabs, pure Arabs, and English thoroughbreds. Races were established for blood-horses 
and for trotters. Prizes were given for mares, and for their produce as two and three year okls. 
To carry all these plans out, colleges of equine learning, composed of cavalry officers and 
veterinary professors, were established in different parts of the country, which, in a very few 
years, became as pedantic and absurdly theoretical as such institutions always do when not 
controlled by an intelligent public opinion. 

Training-schools for the education of grooms were supported by the State, and very much 
approved by provincial councils. 

In the systematic manner copied from Germany, France was divided, for horse-breeding 
purposes, into twenty-five circles, called in official language circumscriptions',' over which 
fifteen hundred official stallion.s, of the breeds considered most suitable by the central authorities, 
travelled or stood at depots, covering at nominal fees. Beside the official stallions, those 
of private individuals, if approved, were exempted from heavy taxation, and received State 
subventions. 

Ninety race-meetings were held in the course of the year, where racehorses, steeplechasers, 
and trotters, com{)eted, supported by funds partly provided by the Government, and partly 
by municipal taxes, imposed by the official representatives of the Government. The result of 
tin's vast and costly machinery for encouraging the supply of saddle and cavalry horses is not 
a little curious. 

The quality of the heavy draught trotting-horses, wdiich composed the posting and 
diligence studs before railways absorbed the passenger traffic on all the great routes of 
h'rance, was very much improved, although they were the class of horses that received the least 
encouragement. 

The demands for the highest classes of riding and driving horses continued to be supplied 
from England. 

The supply of cavalry horses remained insufficient, whenever the peace footing was disturbed. 

All the attempts to revive the ancient breeds of hVench well-bred hackneys failed, because 
the farmers were not prepared to incur the expense of feeding the young stock before they 
were ready for sale, even if any considerable number of gentlemen had been ready to buy 
and ride them. 

In spite of the most decided discouragement, the breeding of heavy cart-horses in the North, 
and of mules in the Midi, became a flourishing industry. 

Official influence, backed by the authority of prefects, sub-prefects, commanding officers of 
gendarmerie, and all the rest of the army of Government’s appointed agents, failed to induce 
the horse-breeding farmers to castrate colts until the late.st moment for .selling them to the 
remount department, while the draught-horses, to the great injury of breeding, were and are 
all retained entire. 
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The most decided success obtained by forty years of Government inspection, Government 
studs, Government stallions, and Government prizes, was in the ancient horse-breeding district 
of Normandy, a grazing and dairy country, where large farms still prevail, where the produce 
of English blood-horses out of Norman mares were supplied with the food and the care required 
for rearing vigorous full-sized stock. 

Speaking in round numbers, for nearly forty years more than ;^So,ooo a year have been 
expended by the French Government in prizes and premiums for the encouragement of French 
horse-breeding ; to this must be added the cost of maintaining fifteen hundred State stallions 
and several breeding farms, and the extra prices paid for the troop-horses purchased for the 
cavalry — in all, at a reasonable estimate, not less than ;^25o.ooo sterling per annum. 

There has been a decided increase in the number of horses bred in France — an obvious 
improvement, as already stated, in the quality of heavy draught, for which no money prizes 
were offered. But at no period since these efforts were made and expenses incurred has France 
been able to put her troops on a war footing without resorting to foreign importations ; and 
it was found that the protective or artificial price fixed for cavalry horses almost entirely 
put an end to the home trade of horse-dealers, and drove them to make their purchases of 
nag and light harness-horses abroad ; it has, therefore, been given up. 

In 1878 the Minister of War estimated his requirements for the army and gendarmerie at 
123,000. The breeders of light and medium horses formerly found a difficulty in selling them, 
because, as before observed, there is no demand for riding-horses, and very little demand for 
well-bred harness-horses out of the small, select, luxurious upper classes of Paris. But this 
difficulty has been removed by the steady demand that has been established since 1870 in 
England for horses with ttvo good ends from any country. Admirable horses for saddle and 
harness are bred now in Normandy, which fetch very high prices on the spot. They have, 
however, the defect of being unsound when first taken into fast harness work. With care they 
recover. 

In 1874, by a decree of the National Assembly, all the horses and mules six years old and 
upwards in France are to be registered and classified, with the view of making them available for 
public service in time of war. With this view the general commanding each military division is 
to visit every commune, and, in the presence of the mayor, muster all the animals. “ This 
registration is a great nuisance. It sometimes lasts five days, and men wanted at home have to 
come five or ten miles with their horses. The examination only lasts a few minutes, but the 
delay is a grievance ** — something like calling out our army reserve, who liked the pay very well 
for doing nothing, but (at least some of their friends) made it a grievance when the men were 
called to give the consideration for which they had been enjoying pay. 

But the French system answers its purpose, for, according to a correspondent of The Times^ 
the arrangements are so perfect that in the course of six days allowed for mobilisation all the 
corps would be supplied with the horses they required without any fuss. Compensation is to 
be settled by a committee of landowners {proprietaircs). 

It is stated that the Algerian bred horses that are quiet at pickets and drill in Africa become 
quite unmanageable on the different food and climate of France. There is only one Government 
breeding stud in France, at Pompadour, in Limousin, which has been re-established for the 
purpose of breeding Arab and Anglo-Arab thorough-bred stallions. It is to consist of sixty 
brood-mares. “ The sires used in P'rance are about 12,000 in number. Of these the State 
owns about 1,000. Those intended for getting saddle-horses are selected after a public trial. 
The blood-sires are tested at a gallop over a flat course ; the half-brcds over a two-and-a-half- 
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mile course at a trot, in saddle or in harness, or at a gallop over a mile and a quarter with eight 
fences. At Caen recently, in the autumn, 600 horses rising four years old were put through 
these trials, and the Government bought 156. 

As a test of the merit of stallions, nothing can be more fallacious than these trials ; but they 
amuse and interest the Norman breeders, and that is a matter of some importance. 

Besides the Government stallions, there are 700 in tlie hands of private individuals, 
which have been passed, and received a certificate from public officials. The stock of good sires 
is not considered sufficient, as the other few thousand in the hands of peasant farmers include 
every degree of ill-shape and unsoundness. On the whole, the efforts of successive French Govern- 
ments to improve the nativ^c breeds of riding-horses have been fairly successful, considering that 
‘‘outside the army no one rides in France,** and therefore there is no school of critics or mass 
of critical purchasers. The best horse-shows out of Paris are held in Normandy, at Caen, 
F'alaise, and Alen^on, in the autumn. Brittany and Picardy stand next to Normandy as horse- 
breeding districts.* 

NORMANS. 

Normandy originally possessed two very distinct breeds or tribes of horses — both with a high 
reputation — the one most fit for harness, the other for the saddle. The horses most esteemed 
by French and English knights in the ages of heavy armour were Normans. Nearly a hundred 
years ago (circa 1760), the Norman breed having very much deteriorated, some coarse-bred English 
stallions were imported, but without satisfactory effect The Prince de Lambesc, Grand Ecuyer 
(Master of the Horse) to Louis XVI., imported for the use of the stud-farm of Pin (which is still in 
existence) twenty-four stallions, none thoroughbred, which produced a very decided improvement 
by an infusion of blood into the Normans. (We presume that these were stallions the produce of 
thoroughbred sires and well-bred hunter mare.s). These English stallions must be considered 
as the great-grandsires of the present race.** 

In 1790 the studs were suppressed, and England being closed by the long wars, a very inferior 
class of sires was used ; at the fall of the first Empire the quality of the horses of Normandy 
w'as at its lowest ebb. 

In 1830, when the improvement of the horse-supply of France was taken into serious con- 
sideration, the Norman horses were remarkable for huge, coffin-like, Roman-nosed heads, a legacy 
from Madame du Barri, the infamous mistress of Louis XV. That personage having received as a 
present from the Danish ambassador a pair of Danish horses, with monstrous heads, small pig 
eyes, and long flopping ears set clo.se together, these hideous peculiarities became the fashion. 
In fact, according to M. Gayot’s account, the Norman hor.se of 1830 was very like the worst 
example of our black mourning-coach stallions. 

Since that date, and particularly during the reign of the limperor Louis Napoleon, who was 
a consummate master of all the arts connected with horses, the Norman breed has been 
steadily improved by crosses of English thoroughbred and roadster trotter sires ; and for 
some years past carriage-horses have been bred in Normandy which might have passed, and 
do sometimes pass, for the produce of Yorkshire. 

The Percherons are another breed of light grey trotting cart-horse.s, which have in name a 
considerable reputation in England, as useful animals for slow trotting draught, although in 
form quite the reverse of what a judge of Clydesdales or Suffolks would select. But the 
greatest equine authorities of France altogether deny that the Percherons have any claim to be 


• Abridged from Gibson’s “ Corn and Cattle of France,” 
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a distinct breed or tribe, like our own Suffolks. The name was never mentioned in any work 
or record before the present century. “ M. Devaux-Loresier,’* says Professor Moll, “ a skilful 
breeder in La Perche, and an enthusiastic advocate of the Percheron, declares that it dates from 
the decree of 1806, establishing the stallion stud at Blois ; that it was the expression of a want 
— the manufacture of man, not the result of soil and climate — and that he could breed 
Perchcron horses anywhere, even in Limousin, with fenced pastures and plenty of bran.” 
Others have described the Percheron as a grey trotting cart-horse, with clean limbs and a 
neat head. These Percherons, in their best form, were the post-horses of France. Some 
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persons consider that of late years they have deteriorated in quality — especially in the neat- 
ness of their heads — and become coarse ; but, coarse or not, the mares are being imported 
into England by thousands. The Percheron, according to a writer in the Rcime Contemporaine, 
was originally of a bay and sorrel colour, but was turned grey because the chief purchasers, the 
postmasters, gave a higher price for grey horses. 

THE LIMOUSIN. 

Of all the riding-horses of France, the Limousin, the descendant of Saracen ancestors, was, 
as already mentioned, the best — an active and enduring Barb — but in the palmy days of this 
race the district of Limousin consisted of open grassy plains, well suited for breeding horses. 
After the Revolution the grass was gradually converted into arable land ; and when Mr. 
Nassau Senior visited Alexis de Tocqueville, in 1850, the breed was almost extinct, and all 
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attempts to revive it, made at a very great expense by the Government, have failed. Probably 
the cessation of local demand for riding-horses had had a depressing effect. This was not 
always so. A friend of M. de Tocqueville’s remembered a wedding amongst the vieiile noblesss 
at which “many of the ladies arrived on horseback, followed by a servant leading a donkey 
which carried the ball-dresses in a band-box.** In the coach-house of the De Tocquevilles was 
a horse-sedan, a vis-d-xns^ with a pair of shafts behind and a pair before, to which two cart- 
horses used to be harnessed instead of men (in China mules arc thus harnessed to litters), in 
order to pay visits where there was no road for wheeled carriages ; and even at that date Mr. 
Senior found the peasantry carrying their harvests home in a sort of cradle on a horse’s back, 
— six sheaves on each side— the lanes being just wide enough to admit a loaded horse. 

Extinguish hunting in this country, extinguish a resident nobility and gentry who make 
riding on horseback a fashion, extinguish farmers who ride in favour of peasants who drive 
ox and cow carts, and the decline of the quality and numbers of riding and driving horses 
in England would be certain and rapid. 

CAMARGUE, LORRAINE, AND RRETON HORSES. 

Amongst the breeds of French horses which, like the Limousin and the Ardennes, have 
been superseded by modern style of cultivation and modern demands, it is impossible to pass 
over the Camargue, if it were only for the place it holds in a very interesting epoch of the 
history of France. 

The river Rhone, before flowing into the Mediterranean, forms a vast delta, an island to 
which the name of Camargue has been given. On this for centuries flourished races of half-wild 
cattle and half-wild horses. According to tradition, the Camargue horse dates from the in- 
troduction of Numidian cavalry, when, in the year of Rome 629, Flavius Flaccus occupied 
Arles; and received further recruits of African blood from the colony of Julia, and from the 
two invasions of the Saracens, who occupied Provence about A.D. 730, and again at the epoch 
of the Crusades. 

It was from Camargue that the Camisards — the Calvinists of Cevennes, whom the per- 
secution of Louis XIV, and the pious Madame de Maiiitcnon drove into rebellion — formed 
their cavalry. 

At any rate, whatever be the origin of the Camargue horse, he is to this day characterised 
by a sort of Tartar air, peculiar to animals living in a wild state. 

They were not esteemed for warlike or parade purposes in the twelfth, thirteenth, or four- 
teenth centuries, ages when every cavalier and every cavalier’s horse was barded with steel ; 
they were too small and light of bone. 

There is reason to believe that at one period the resident gentry of Camargue took 
particular pains to keep up the quality of the breed, both by importations from Africa and 
by the castration of inferior colts; but with the Revolution of 1789 these special precautions 
disappeared. 

They still run wild during winter, in herds of from twenty to one hundred each, under 
charge of mounted herdsmen, who use the lasso with considerable dexterity, either for catching 
horses or wild cattle. 

One of these wild horsemen is the hero of a picturesque romance by Madame Georges Sand. 

The wild horse of the Camargue, fed entirely on wild land, is little better than a pony, and 
generally of a light grey colour. A cross with a thorough-bred sire brings a very good animal, but 
the produce, like the Exmoor cross, requires better food in winter than the grass of the wild 
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moorlands, and that does not suit the agricultural economy of the little farmers of the district, 
although the climate is most favourable to stock-breeding of every kind. 

These semi-wild horses were in past time, and are still to some extent, employed in the 
primitive operation of treading out the corn, a labour of a most exhausting nature. 

At about four or five o’clock in the morning, the sheaves having been thrown in a huge heap, 
the horses are driven on them, and sinking in the straw until only their heads and backs are seen, 
are forced round struggling as if in a morass. This work is continued until nine o’clock, nearly 
five hours, when they are let out to drink, and rest for half an hour. Then they are again compelled 
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to mount the pile and trot round and rcund until two o’clock in the afternoon, when they rest an 
hour. At three they begin again, and are kept at a sharp trot until six or seven o’clock, when the 
straw is expected to be broken into lengths of about six inches. They get nothing to eat except 
what they can pick up under the sharp eye and whip of the driver. This operation is continued in 
the Camargue for nearly a month, of course not always with the same troop of horses. The work 
of treading-out done, the herds of horses are driven back to the marshes until the next harvest.” 

Such is, or rather was, the principal value of the Camargue pony, which under the modern 
system of agriculture is being superseded by the flail and the threshing-machine. 

The modern Lorraine horse, which before the era of good roads, diligences, and carriers’ 
wagons, showed strong traces of Eastern blood, now converted into a heavy harness-horse, still 
exhibits some of the quality of its ancestors, and trots freely. 

The Lorraine farmers have given up riding on horseback, says Professor Moll, but they go 

Q 
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long distances, always at a trot, in their ckar-A-bancs (the original of the wagonette), and you neirer 
meet a Lorrainer in an empty wagon walking his horses ; indeed, he often trots with a load of hay 
or straw. It is amongst the horse stock of this class, improved by crosses of English sires, that we 
find the supplies which are becoming an important feature in the live-stock importations of England. 

Brittany has an excellent race of small, active hacks, known by the terms bidet and doubles* 
bidets (pony and cob). 

They are active and enduring, sometimes very good-looking, and would no doubt be brought 
to a high pitch of perfection if there were the same good understanding that usually exists 
between our country gentlemen and the surrounding farmers. The Brittany doub/e*bidet has 
been appropriately called ‘‘the Cossack of France.*' They cross very successfully with small 
English thoroughbreds. 

Unfortunately, the Bretons do not even speak French. One of the requests of the Council- 
General (which represented Brittany) to the French Commission on Horse Supply in 1863, was for 
a treatise on the breeding and treatment of horses, translated from French into “Breton." 

But the Breton, like his brother Celt in Wales, and like the North Devon farmer, seldom walks 
to market if he can help it; the women never — indeed, they seem not to know how. “You meet 
them sitting astride on a linen bag stuffed with straw, with their feet pushed hard into rope 
stirrups, their knees as high as the pony’s withers, with a cord-bridle in one hand and a long stick 
in the other, carrying on one arm a basket of butter covered with a clean white cloth, and with two 
baskets of chestnuts hanging down on each side of the straw-stuffed pad. Presently come men 
also mounted, driving before them droves of ponies as shaggy and wild as Welshmen." 

The Boulonnaise breed includes to the English eye all the cart-trotters of France — the Picard, 
the Flamande — names and little else, distinctions without difference. In England, unless a railway 
van-horse is a chestnut, when he may be a Suffolk, buyers and sellers have until recently ceased to 
name carty-bred horses by the name of any district or county. From the frequent and easy inter- 
course between the Pas de Calais and England, and by the intelligent attention of landed proprietors 
connected with Boulogne, the horses of that country have been during the last thirty years 
wonderfully improved. The grey cart-stallions — there was not a cart-mare in the whole city — 
of Paris excited the admiration of our best farmers when, at the invitation of the late Emperor, 
that city was invaded by quite an army of eminent British breeders of every kind of live stock. 

THE MULE-BREEDING POITEVIN MARE. 

This sketch of the French native breeds of horses would be incomplete without an account of 
one which is maintained solely for the purpose of breeding mules, a pursuit which has grown in 
the course of a century, and attained a high degree of prosperity and importance, not only with- 
out the assistance so lavishly given to the breeding of troop-horses, but in spite of very decided 
discouragement. The ready sale at remunerative prices for mules has outweighed all the artificial 
encouragement and discouragement of the official studs. 

Poitou has two breeds or tribes of horses— one crossed with English blood, called Anglo^ 
Poitevin, which occasionally gives some fine carriage-horses; the other of very inferior appearance, 
the mares of which are exclusively employed in breeding mules, and called (the words are not 
translatable) Poitevine mulassilre. None produce such good mules as the big heavy mare of the 
marshes of Poitou — a coarse stocky beast, with a laige barrel, big bone, and hairy legs; heavy, slow, 
and fit for nothing but to drag a load. In fact, said Jacques Bujault, a celebrated breeder of mules, 
“imagine a big barrel, supported on four stout legs; that is the mulassihe, the mother of mules." 
“Those who buy mares with two good ends, fit to sell for troopers or diligence work, if they 
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should refuse to breed to the donkey sire, make a bad business, and are in a fair way of being 
ruined.” The Poitevine mulassUre was originally bred on the marshes of La Vendee (just the 
sort of land as that on which the nearly extinct black Lincolnshire dray-horse cultivated by 
Bakewell was bred), a vast tract of land, formerly constantly soaked, at present thoroughly 
drained, and only covered with water at the time of inundations after heavy winter rains. But this 
idea that good mules can only be bred from the coarse Poitou mares is a provincial delusion. Any 
good English, French, or American cart-mare will breed a strong mule by a strong ass sire, as 
has been proved in the United States. 

The fillies being reserved for mule-breeding, the colts are sold at two years old to dealers ; 
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SO the horses of Berry, La Beauce, and La Perche arc employed in agricultural work until they 
are five or six years old, and arc then sold either for omnibus work or for heavy draught. 
Some very fine horses are purchased among the Poitevins by the Berry Remount Dep6t, for 
the artillery. 

FRENCH GOVERNMENT STUDS. 

The system adopted by the successive Governments of France for increasing and improving 
the breeds of horses is based on principles followed by all the Continental Governments of 
Europe at more or less cost to the State. 

Our island position relieves us from the necessity of placing cavalry on a war 
footing at short notice — a necessity which is and has long been a matter of paramount 
importance with France, Germany, and Austria. The inhabitants of democratic France and 
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aristocratic Prussia and Austria have always been accustomed to rely on Government aid 
for the encouragement of everything connected with agriculture, public works, and a host of 
other institutions which Englishmen will not allow a Government to touch. I have often 
found it difficult to explain to a foreigner the meaning of “ The Royal Agricultural Society 
of England,** to which the Government gives no assistance, and over which it exercises no 
control. France has no resident landed gentry, in our sense of the term — that is to say, men 
of wealth and position who perform gratuitously a number of official duties which are filled 
on the Continent by paid functionaries, and who take the lead, and are followed by their 
neighbours, whether it be in founding an agricultural society or building an hospital, im- 
proving the breed of cattle, or getting up a horse show. In France, whether Royal, 
Imperial, or Republican, you might travel a whole day and not find one person above the 
rank of a peasant farmer not in pay of the Government, and certainly not one who dare take 
the initiative in a public enterprise without the sanction of the Prefect, or Sub-Prefect, the 
Maire, and the Commissaire de Police ; and if a French gentleman, bitten by English ideas, 
did attempt to take the lead in a local improvement of any kind by forming an association, 
he would certainly be looked upon as an impertinent person by the officials, and with great 
suspicion by all the little farmers round him. 

In fact, if the French Government had not taken up the business of offering prizes for 
marcs and foals, and providing stallions, there was no other authority which had the power or 
the means. 

In Prussia the same reasons existed. The Prussian landed gentry were poor, very poor, 
until improved means of communication by roads, railroads, and steamboats gave value to 
agricultural produce, and justified the cultivation of great crops by expensive means. When 
old Blucher astounded the Duke of Wellington by proposing to shoot the Emperor Napoleon, 
if he were caught after the battle of Waterloo, one of the reasons he gave was ** that the Emperor 
had entirely ruined the Prussian nobility.** Besides, all Germans are accustomed from the earliest 
years to find Government regulating the affairs of their private life. 

Neither the machinery for interference nor the reasons for interference with private enterprise 
exist in England. In Ireland there is something of French feeling about Government help 
in more ways than one, perhaps because the landlords have been so long divided in feeling 
from their tenants. To set up Government studs of stallions in England at reduced fees 
would be to compete with patriotic landlords and industrious horse-leaders. In a word, Govern- 
ment interference and assistance arc essential in France and Germany, because those countries 
do not possess the advantages we enjoy for promoting that particular object in resident gentry, 
horse-loving farmers, and an unlimited demand at rising prices for any number of horses fit 
for saddle or light harness. 

There arc in England alone, without counting Scotland and Ireland, irrespective of packs 
of harriers, more than 130 packs of fox-hounds, every one of which forms a circumscription^' 
for encouraging horse-breeding. All these hunting-fields are open to every one who owns 
a pony and cares to ride in them ; in nearly all every class of horse-owning society is represented. 
Was there not a sweep once “who alius *unted with the Duke The majority of a hundred packs 
of harriers are supported by farmers, and very small farmers too. 

In France or Germany, where by-the-bye there is quite as good hunting as in Devonshire, 
the New Forest, Cumberland, or the mountainous parts of Wales, the native merchant or 
professional man, not being noble or invited, who joined a hunt, would be considered and 
treated as an impertinent intruder— the doctor would lose his patients, and the notary his 
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clients; while in England and Wales the lawyer, the doctor, the brewer, the innkeeper, are 
leading personages in rural hunts. 

The mistake the French Government have made in their arrangements for improving the 
lighter breeds of horses has not been in principles but in details ; that is to say, in the choice 
of foreign stallions. They have been too fond of purchasing celebrated race-horses of great 
size, winners of great stakes, without regard to the uses for which they are required. In 
Austria they understand this business better. Moderate-sized thoroughbred horses, with 
plenty of bone and good action, that have never raced and never could race with success, 
would do more for the cobs of Brittany, the ponies of the Ardennes, the Barbs of Tarbes, 
and the wild horses of the Camargue, than the uncertain Anglo-Normans, the narrow, cat- 
hammed Arabs, or the West Australians and Flying Dutchmen, on which so much money 
has been wasted. 

Besides the difficulty in want of natural pastures, and customers out of Paris, the French 
breeder and trainer of good horses labours under immense disadvantages from the want of 
good grooms. Out of Normandy it is difficult to find a man with knowledge of and pride 
in his horses. German grooms are often excellent. The Northern Italians are good ; but 
a really competent French groom is a phoenix. So much is the want felt that not only were 
the /co/es de dressage (schools for training grooms) established by the late Emperor well sup- 
ported, but several private establishments were founded and assisted by a State subsidy. 
The French grooms have not the prevalent vice of English and Irish grooms — drunkenness — ^but 
they seldom take pains with or pride in their horses. 

A celebrated French equestrienne complained to the English proprietor of a circus that 
her groom, a Lorrainer, was too ill to attend to her horses. “Been getting drunk, ma’m’selle, 

I suppose — ha ! ” ** Oh dear no ; he has been stuffing himself to death with hot pastry ! “ 
Now this man really was a good stableman, although he clattered about in wooden shoes and 
made himself sick with penny tarts. 

PRUSSIA. 

Prussia, as long as she has been a kingdom, has numbered amongst her German subjects 
a race of gentlemen, true knights, enthusiastically fond of the horse ; and among her Polish 
subjects a nation of born horsemen — horsemen not only from taste, but from make and shape ; 
lean, sinewy fellows, with no inclination to grow into the terribly fat sergeant-majors of England 
and France. 

Frederick the Great had the finest cavalry of his day, and won some of his greatest 
victories with them — Kesseldorf, Rossbach, Zorndorf. He drew his light horses chiefly from 
Poland, and his heavy cavalry from North Germany. His cavalry sat as he did himself, on 
a natural seat, and rode well. It was not until the time of his ignoble successor, the accomplice 
and victim of the conqueror at Jena, that the ridiculous “tongs on the wall” seat was 
adopted; to be copied, after the Peace of 1815, by the royal commanding officers of 
other countries, who ought to have known better, along with the absurdities of tight 
uniforms. 

Prussia has, like France, depots for the purchase and training of cavalry horses ; six in 
East Prussia, one in Brandenburgh, one in Posen, one in Hanover, one in the province of 
Saxony, two in Pomerania, and one in Grand Ducal Hesse. Each depot consists of several 
forms, on which the greatest part of the forage is grown; and, what is very extraordinar>^ in 
a Government establishment, these farms actually realise a profit — actually cover a large 
share of the yearly expense. The young horses, purchased at three years old, are stabled 
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from the ist of October to the ist of May, and fed in meadows in the day-time during the 

rest of the year. 

The Prussian-bred horse develops late, and is in his prime for military purposes at from 
seven to fourteen years old. A useful system has recently arisen, under which the richer 
private horse-breeders buy two-year-olds from their poorer neighbours, and feed them with 
corn, to be re-sold at three years or three years and a half. This arrangement, the result of 
German education, solves the difficulty which in France has deterred peasant proprietors 

from breeding a good class of animal. The imperial army of Germany requires more than 

eight thousand horses every year in time of peace. 

The best horses come from East Prussia, which has been a horse-breeding country from 
time immemorial. This race shows a large infusion of Oriental blood, from which it originally 
descended during the Saracenic invasion of Europe. The Hanoverians and Mecklenburgcrs 
are bigger and more powerful than the East Prussians, but, as a matter of course, softer, and 
less enduring. 

Unlike France, horse-breeding is an important part of rural industry in nearly all parts 
of the old Prussian monarchy, as well as in some of the provinces annexed after the war of 
1866. 

The provinces in which this branch of industry is new show extraordinary progress. 
Half a century ago (1820) in Posen the peasant was a slave bound to the soil. The greatest 
increase of horse-breeding has taken place in this province. In Westphalia (known chiefly 
in England for its hogs and hams) nothing has occurred to awaken the rural population from 
their adherence to the stupid customs of a past generation. ** You can have no idea,’^ said 
a German cavalry officer to the writer, how difficult it is to teach a peasant, only accustomed 
to a cow, to groom a horse.” In the eastern provinces foreign dealers make large purchases, 
not only of colts but of brood-mares, to an extent which has recently caused serious alarm. 
Indeed, in every country of Europe, except Russia, a sort of horse panic arose in 1872 from 
the same cause — the rivalry of sheep and cattle, and the conversion of grass into plough 
land. 

As a matter of course, the best horses come from the provinces where there is the least 
arable agriculture, and the worst from the Rhine provinces, where the P'rcnch law of inheritance 
prevails, where properties are divided into such little plots that open air grazing is next to im- 
possible. Prussia obtained fine breeding-ground for powerful horses when she annexed Hanover 
and Schleswig-Holstein. 

General Walker, our military attach^ at the Court of Berlin, tormented himself very 
unnecessarily to account for the superior endurance of the Prussian troop-horses as compared 
with our own. A cavalry officer at the head of the imperial studs gave several reasons, one 
of which was sufficient — ^viz., the hardy way in which the foals were reared. In his first, “ the 
nearer affinity to pure Arab blood,” I have not the least faith. If that were so, the stud-bred 
horses of India ought to be the best in the world ; the contrary is the fact, What is more 
enduring, what is so enduring, as a Welsh, Exmoor, or Dartmoor pony? You can never, in 
horse-dealers* phrase, see the bottom of them.” Why ? Because, like the Prussian cavalry, 
they have been hardily reared. What is so enduring as a sound thoroughbred pony, that has 
never been raced, always well-fed, but roughly treated ? Our horses, as a rule, are coddled 
from birth to death. The German cavalry-general justly observed as to our troopers in the 
pre-practical age — the system has changed of late : Two drills a week, and an hour’s watering 
order on other days, only tend to relax instead of to brace tlie constitution of troop-horses.'^ 
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III iJj/ the kingdom of Prussia, containing nearly 24,000,000 inhabitants, had rather more 
than, 2,300,000 horses. Of these, i, 600, 000 were employed in agriculture. But in East Prussia, as 
in Ireland, there are very few horses of the cart-breed ; the farm work is done with horses that 
can gallop when fed on com. 

The Prussian Government takes most elaborate means to encourage horse-breeding, but 
contrives to combine efficiency with economy in a manner which appears impossible with English, 
French, or American officials. 

There are three breeding-studs which were originally founded to supply the royal stables with 
carriage and riding-horses, but now employed to breed covering stallions for country studs ; twelve 
depdts for covering stallions. 

Prizes (on a very moderate scale) are awarded to covering stallions kept by private persons 
approved by the official heads of dep6ts, and also to good brood-mares and foals. 

Loans bearing no interest are granted to associations founded for the purchase of stallions. 

The first stud was established at Trakehnau, in East Prussia, a province as horsy as 
Yorkshire, by Frederick William I., successor of Frederick the Great, in the year 1732, for the 
supply of the royal stables ; and by this was established three tribes, we cannot call them 
breeds, of carriage-horses, distinguished from each other solely by their colours — black, bay, and 
chestnut. 

Two other studs were established in 1788 and in 1815. 

The eleven country dep6ts for covering stallions — a twelfth has recently been established in 
Pomerania — are recruited from the already-mentioned royal breeding-studs, and from purchases in 
Germany and in foreign countries, notably since 1870 in England. The number of stallions at the 
eleven dep6ts as reported in 1873 amounted to 1,750. 

The director-general of each district stud, at the proper season, distributes the stallions over 
the country in small detachments of six or eight. He generally quarters the horses, under charge 
of servants of the stud t ^tablishment, on country proprietors who are interested in horse-breeding. 

These arrangements are worthy of attention, should it be decided to give Government 
assistance in the way of stallions to Ireland. Beyond the maintenance of these studs, the expenses 
incurred by the Prussian Government in prizes and premiums are very insignificant. 

The total number of horses required by the North German imperial army on a peace footing 
is little under ioo,OCX), on a war footing it is nearly 3CX),ooo. After reading these figures, one is 
not surprised to learn that the German losses of horses by death and sickness in the Franco- 
German war exceeded a million, and arc by some put as high as a million and a half The 
original number were three times renewed, including all the horses of the French army taken 
prisoners at Sedan and at Metz. 

Should peace be preserved, Prussia is one of the countries from which English prices may 
attract a supply of well-bred riding and harness-horses. Nowhere is horse-breeding carried out on 
more intelligent principles. The stock of mares in East Prussia and Galicia is of the right stamp, 
and English stallions are most judiciously selected and employed. 

AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 

Not in Yorkshire, not in Ireland, are the gentry and commonalty more fond of a horse 
than the subjects of Francis Joseph’s kingdom of Hungary. As for the Hungarian cavalry 
officers, as horsemen, ahd learned in every kind of horse lore, they are second to none. The 
Emperor himself is, without flattering exaggeration, one of the finest horsemen in Europe. When 
he was crowned king of now loyal Hungary, part of the ceremony compelled him to ride a fiery 
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horse to tlie top of a mound of sacred earth, there halt, and, while his charger curveted and 
reared, wave the sword of Hungary to the four points of the compass. When he performed this 
feat, an Englishman present — not unfamiliar with our cross-country riders, and. no mean performer 
himself — exclaimed, in relating the incident, “ I trembled for the king ; I thought the horse would 
have rolled back on him." 

Official reports made by our military attache at the Court of Vienna give us the latest and 
most authentic information. The latest census gives for Hungary 2,160,000 horses, for the 
Austrian provinces 1,367,000. 

The separate Ministries of Agriculture for Austria and Hungary each systematically encourage 
the breeding of horses, and for this purpose annually purchase carefully-selected thoroughbred 
stock in England. 

There arc two Government studs in Austria, three in Hungary, and a fourth is about to be 
established in the recently made accessible province of Transylvania — Trans-sylva^ ‘‘beyond the 
forest " — a country of extraordinary and undeveloped wealth. 

The business of these studs, which have been in existence since the latter part of the last 
century, is to breed mares for the service of the studs, and stallions sufficient in number to supply 
the wants of the country generally, which are distributed over dep6ts established for the purpose. 
At each stud stand stallions of different races — Arab, English thoroughbred and half-bred, 
Norman, and Lepiza, descended from the old Spanish stock bred in the imperial studs. It is 
impossible to imagine greater brutes than these, according to our English notions, unless it be 
our own cream-coloured State stallions. 

The number of marcs in each depot varies from 200 to 400, a few being English thoroughbred; 
but the majority arc half-bred English, Arab, or Norman marcs, bred in the country on one side or 
other for generations. 

These studs have suffered during the vicissitudes of the Austrian Empire. During the great 
Hungarian insurrection a number of valuable private studs, collected at vast expense, were 
dispersed or destroyed, requisitioned, or carried away as the spoils of war. At present the system 
is to keep the races distinct, and to send the kind of stallions to each district which they are found 
by experience to suit best 

The Hungarian Government owns nearly 1,800 stallions, the Austrian 1,600; and as these 
numbers were insufficient, in 1873 ^he Government was engaged in buying more. Annual horse 
shows are held in each district, where Government commissioners award money prizes and medals 
for the best mares with foals, for yearlings, two-year-olds, and three-year-olds. The Government 
also allows from £ 10 to £ 2 fi annually for each approved stallion in private hands. 

At present the peasants arc not sufficiently rich or intelligent to breed many good horses ; 
but the rapid introduction of improved means of communication and improved agriculture, with 
consequent wealth to the farmers, is likely in a few years to produce a decided improvement 
especially in Hungary, where no man walks if he can ride. The Emperor, the Archduke, and 
the wealthy landowners of Bohemia, Galicia (Poland), and Hungary have studs for breeding good 
carriage and riding horses. 

The Austrian “ Stud Book,” issued periodically, which notices every breed of horse, forms 
a large volume. The climate is a great drawback in Hungary, and seems likely to make 
breeding any great surplus stock for exportation unlikely. There are only three or four months 
of the year when horses of value can get pasture good enough to keep them in condition, and 
the hay made is generally very bad. 

Races in Hungary are attended, unlike those of France, by enthusiastic crowds of peasantry. 
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Gentlemen riders of the first class are numerous. There are several packs of lox-hounds and 
harriers, kept up quite in the English, or rather the rough Welsh style, where the same pack 
will hunt everything that will run — from a hare to a polecat. Near Vienna a pack of stag- 
hounds for hunting carted red deer has been established. 

The late Charles Boner,* whose charming book on Transylvania was written in 1864-5, 
before the happy reconciliation between Francis Joseph and his Hungarian subjects, gives a 
delightful picture of travelling in that horse-loving country, in the following passage: — 

‘*We now changed horses for the last time, and with four little animals started off again. 
A merry youth drove them, and the delicious elasticity of the air seemed to have inspired and 
made him happy and buoyant. By Jove! how we whirled along with that young charioteer! 
Hark how he shouts to his horses, and they answer to his voice ! Before the lash of his long 
whip flying through the air can touch the leaders, they spring forward as if in a race, and 
another team, panting for victory, were close behind them. 

** Now the whip is caught up with a jerk, and the wheelers are double-thonged in the most 
approved style. Again a loud shout, the shout of youth and joy, and the little wiry animals 
spring forward at their utmost speed. How that boy enjoys his drive ; and how I enjoy it 
too ! For the whole distance he never ceased calling to his team ; and thus, the bells merrily 
jingling, the whip whirling round his head, and with loud and noisy shouts, in we came to 

Karansebes as though we were an express with the intelligence that the whole frontier was 

up in arms, that the Servians had crossed the frontier, or some other equally momentous piece 
of news.** 

Mr. Boner found at Gernyeszeg an exceedingly well-bred stud belonging to Count Dominik 
Teleki. His horses are the produce of thoroughbred sires and Transylvanian mares, are 
hardy, and bear cold without injury ; arc tall, good-looking, and fit for any gentleman to 
ride. The distances people travel with the same horses for days together are astonishing ; 
they neither break down nor refuse their food. The foals stroll about the farm-yard the 

whole day in winter, with coats as shaggy as bears, and get little corn. Count Lazar has 

also a considerable stud. He has spent large sums for the best English blood, and the horses 
he has bred are very strong animals, but less fitted to stand wear and tear than those of 
Count Teleki,” 

Since this was written the Emperor Francis Joseph, to his immortal honour, has cast 
behind the prejudices in which he was nurtured, reconciled himself to his Hungarian subjects, 
and adopted over all his dominions those constitutional principles of government which the 
noble Hungarians cherished and died for, while all around them submitted to the stupid 
despotism organised by Metternfch and blessed by successive Popes. 

RUSSIA. 

The Russian Empire, like the United States, is so vast that it extends over many climates, 
differing as much in temperature as Norway and Sicily. Russia also includes many races — 
German, Scandinavian, Sclavonic, Oriental, and semi-Oriental, Poles, Tartars, Lesghians — 

• Boner’s account of the Hungarian gipsies explains the principles on which the horses of thickly-populated countries like 
England become soft, while those reared on the sandy plains of East Prussia and Eastern Europe are hardy. The children 
of these gipsies go perfectly naked until they are ten years old. “They may be seen sliding down ice slopes on their seats.’ 
The consequence is the weak ones die ; those who survive can live where a townsman would perish with cold and want of 
food. 

K 
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amongst which are to be found horses of so great a variety that at an exhibition held in 
Moscow the horse show prize list was divided into not less than fourteen classes, viz. 

1. Thoroughbreds, English and 6. Trouchmens — a fine breed from 9. Voitugs. 

Arab. Central Asia, much resembling 10. Finlanden. 

2. Saddle-horses, half-bred. the Arab. ii. Smouds. 

3. Orloff trotters. 1 7 « Horses from the Don— the well- 12. Baschkines. 

4. Carriage-horses. | known irregular cavalry horses 13, Ponies. 

5. Carabaghs — saddle-horses crossed f of the Don Cossack. 14. Horses from the Caucasus. 

from Arabs and Trouchmens. 8. Cart-horses. ^ 

The landed proprietors of Russia proper include a great many country gentlemen, who live 
on their estates, large or small, much as our squires did in the days of the first Georges, when 
there was a distinction between the courtier, the citizen, and the well-acred squire (admirably 
painted by Macaulay), which has long totally disappeared in Great Britain. The Russian novelist 
Tourguenet, in his Days of a Russian Sportsman,” has also painted the Russian squire, neither 
courtier nor soldier ; proud of his horses, his Persian greyhounds, and big wolf-hounds, and 
devoted to field sports. Among this class horse-breeding is pursued with passion, and riding 
is one of their principal occupations in summer. In winter, sledge-driving presents the only 
means of conveyance for passengers or merchandise. For military exigencies, every Russian 
officer must know how to ride, and ride well ; but all over the empire harness-horses of pace 
and endurance are required to cover the long distances between country house and country 
house, and between towns and villages. Over a territory so va.st and so barren, railroads can 
only be carried to unite important cities and ports; and, if ever, centuries must elapse before 
sledges or horses cease to be the principal conveyances. 

A hundred years ago the Russian nobility began to import EnglisSh blood-horses to cross 
with their excellent mares, and judicious importations have continued ever since. Whenever 
the means of communication have been rendered less costly than at present, it is from Russia 
that we are most likely to obtain a supply of useful riding-horses, the produce of native mares 
by English sires ; for Russia has native breeds, with size, substance, and riding action, besides 
her tens of thousands of Cossack ponies and Oriental galloways. The pictures of the Russian 
sledge-horses show more blood than those of France or Northern Europe. 

The Russian horses imported into England and France are always said to be of the OrloflF 
breed, and are of two totally different tribes. The one is a leggy riding-horse with a great deal 
of quality of the Arab style. The others are Orlofif trotters, which are large horses, generally 
brown, sometimes grey, fast according to European notions, but with a shooting action with the 
fore-legs which we do not admire in this country, but which may be well calculated for sledge- 
travelling. In an article attributed to Sir Erskinc Perry,* he has traced the origin of these trotters, 
some of the finest specimens of which were exhibited at the Hamburg Agricultural Show in 1865. 

Alexis Orlofif (brother of Gregory), the lover of Catherine II. (Catherine the Great), to whom an 
imposing monument has just been erected in St Petersburg, received from a Turkish pacha as a 
present a Barb, Smolenska, whose skeleton is preserved to this day in the Orlofif Museum. The 
stud was commenced in 1700 with the following collection, according to the Russian horse* 
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Arabs 

12 

10 

Persian • • 

• • 3 

2 

Turkish 

. . I • 

2 

Danish 

• « f . 

j 

English 

. • 20 

33 

Mecklenburg 

. • 0 , 

5 

Dutch 

. • 1 

8 
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“ Smolenska, from a Danish mare, got Vulcan, who was the sire of Barss, out of a Dutch mare. 
Barss exhibited extraordinary trotting powers ; and all the modern trotters of Russia trace their 
lineage up to him, and to daughters of Smolenska, out of English and Arab mares. Count Orloff 
also obtained from England two sons of Eclipse, two sons of Highflyer, and the winners of the 
St. Leger in 1798 and of the Derby in 1794, Tarta and Daedalus, besides many others. The 
race of trotters thus produced became a distinct type in about thirty years, and, curiously enough, 
since that period all attempts to improve the breed by fresh blood, whether Arab, English, 
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French, or Dutch, have failed. Count Alexis was most unwilling to sell any of his best sires, 
and at his death, in 1808, he provided by his will that none should be disposed of. In 1845 
the prohibition was removed, when Government bought from his daughter and heiress the 
Krenothan stud ; and now it is calculated that there are no fewer than 1,600 private studs 
in Russia, with nearly 6,000 stallions, and upwards of 50,000 mares, from whom the Orloflf 
trotters are produced." 

The Orloflf trotters are not esteemed as they were formerly, because in harness-horses action 
is more required than pace, and even in pace they cannot approach American trotters. Besides 
the Orloflf trotters, the Orloflf nj^s or saddle-horses are celebrated. These also descend from 
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Smolenska and another Barb called Sultan, crossed with English and Anglo-Arab mares. 
According to Russian writers, they combine the good qualities of both their parents, and without 
equalling their English progenitors in speed, they exceed them in beauty, soundness, docility, and 
aptitude for all military purposes. Like the trotters, they preserve a distinct character, and every 
attempt to introduce fresh doses of English or Arab blood has failed signally. 

The Duke of Sutherland brought a grey trotting stallion from Russia when he visited St. 
Petersburg, as Marquis of Stafford, with a distinguished party, on the occasion of the present 
Emperor s coronation, which he used to drive constantly in single harness in a Stanhope phaeton. 
This horse was certainly showy in action, with a great display of mane and tail, but coarse, and not 
of a sort we should care to perpetuate. 

The best Russian park hack I ever saw was a grey, apparently thoroughbred, which was 
exhibited and took a prize at the Agricultural Hall — the property of Colonel (now Sir John) 
Dugdale Astley, Bart. The horse was not only beautiful and full of quality, but trained to 
passade, change legs, and other feats, about which circus equestrians make a great labour, on the 
imperceptible indication of the accomplished rider. 

An eminent horse-dealer, in his evidence before the Lords Committee on Horse Supply, 
pronounced some Russian riding-horses imported into Hull the best he had seen — the best 
“foreigners’* he had ever seen — but they were not cheap. If prices justified importation, Russian 
mares of fine constitution and high quality might be collected for breeding purposes. “Russian 
horses,” says the correspondent of The Tiincs^ 1st February, 1874, “generally are, indeed, a 
wonderful race. Cossack cavalry will keep in good condition when they can get nothing to cat but 
the twigs of trees; and from what I have seen of them I should say that the St. Petersburg .sleigh 
and carriage horses are the most marvellous breed in the world. Carriages are never sent home 
here, as in London, after they have taken their owners out to dinner or the theatre. They will 
stand for hours and hours in fifteen or twenty degrees of frost, after the horses have been heated 
by rapid driving. Neither do coachmen, .so far as I have seen, walk their horses to and fro while 
they are waiting, but stand them still at the doorway, or get into their places on the rank and stop 
there. Yet the animals seem to take no harm, and you .seldom see one with a cold.” Frank 
Forester remarked the same quality of endurance in the most valuable American trotters. 

ITALY. 

The Government of United Italy is paying attention to improving the native breeds of 
Italy by the importation of English sires and mares. The climate is favourable, there is 
plenty of pasture in certain provinces, and tens of thousands of acres might be reclaimed 
from marsh and jungle if a settled condition of political affairs allowed the Government to 
carry out comprehensive plans of main drainage, assisted by windmills and steam pumps. 

The mares of Tuscany and the Roman territory cross well with Engli.sh blood sires, the 
produce making excellent troopers, with more hardy constitutions than the English race. 
Horses are not cheap. There are Government breeding studs, but they are insufficient to supply 
the army. 

The tastes of Victor Emmanuel, the first king of Italy, in the way of horses were strictly 
nilitary, and His Majesty required a weight-carrier in the broadest sense of the term. On his 
shooting excursions he invariably rode Sardinian ponies — little brutes, sure-footed as goats, with 
the fire and fine heads of their Barb ancestor, but very mean hind-quarters, the usual result of 
chance breeding. 

His successor, King Humbert, is passionately fond of horses, a fine horseman, and has 
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advisers about him who thoroughly understand how the native breeds should be improved. 

I have had the honour of selecting for His Royal Highness several chargers, all of the same 
stamp, about i6 hands high, well bred, up to weight ; first-class Leicester hunters, in fact, 
but with rather more knee-action and more showy fore-hand than is required in English 
hunting. 

The Roman Hunt, patronised by royalty, is breeding up a number of Italian gentlemen 
and nobleman to this the healthiest and most manly of all sports. 

ROMAN HORSES. 

*'When I first knew Rome, in 1838, the only noticeable horses were the large blacks in the 
cardinals* carriages. They were slow, ill-bred animals, with very high, round action in their 
lugubrious trot. The best of these were bred by the family of Prince Chigi. The best large 
riding-horses were of the Santo Spirito breed. My brother Charles (for some years Master 
of the Roman Fox-hounds) bought a promising grey of this breed, and I rode him hunting 
for a season. But no horseman in the world could get one of this sort over the top bar of an 
astaggionata (timber bullock-fence of Campagna), although this grey was made to make his 
way through a good many fences of the kind, on the principle that the impetus is calculated 
by multiplying the weight into the velocity. 

‘'The establishment of a pack of fox-hounds by the Earl of Chesterfield was followed 
by races and steeplechases, and these produced an immediate change in the quality of the 
horse bred on the Roman Campagna. The first races at Rome, under English auspices, 
were held about 1842. In that year several of the Roman princes clubbed together to buy 
an English thoroughbred stallion. Soon afterwards one of the large mercante di campagna 
(graziers), Signor Polverosi, called familiarly by the English ‘Dusty Bob,* imported several 
English stallions, and began to breed thoroughbred horses. His example was imitated, and 
‘crossing with English blood-horses* became an established custom. One farmer told me 
that he was obliged to cross because all the others did. Signor Polverosi said that his horse- 
breeding investment paid ; but first he speculated in some iron-works, and was unfortunate ; 
then he meddled in politics, and was exiled. At present he holds an official appointment 
under the Government of the King of Italy, as the head of a horse-breeding establishment in 
one of the Roman provinces, having previously held one in the Neapolitan provinces. 

“ Early in the horse-breeding movement. Prince Borghese tried several Arab stallions in 
his stud. 

“In 1838 I found a few niceish hacks in Rome, bred in Calabria, with a strong cross of 
Barb blood, but they had not strength or size enough for hunting. In Florence all the vehicles 
at that time were drawn by good-looking ponies, imported from Corsica and Sardinia.** 

This reminds one that the first horse of the Italian poet Alfieri, a passionate lover of 
horses, was a Sardinian. “ My first horse,** he says, “ which I took with me into the country 
was a beautiful white Sardinian, of the most elegant form, especially his head, his neck, and 
his chest. I was madly fond of him ; I could not sleep (Alfieri was then fifteen years old) 
or eat for thinking of him, if he was the least off his feed, which happened very often, for he 
was high-couraged and delicate. My affection for him did not, however, prevent me from 
ill-using him when I rode him, if he did not do exactly what I wished.** (I am afraid there 
are a good many English boys not unlike the rich young Italian nobleman.) “The delicacy 
of this admirable animal afforded me an excuse for purchasing another saddle-horse, then 
two for my carriage, then one for my cabriolet; and then two more saddle-horses ; so that in 
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the course of the year I managed to have eight horses in my stable. My stingy guardian 
protested, and that was all the satisfaction he got.” * This was in 1764. 

In answer to inquiries by the writer about the present condition of Roman horses 

"The old Roman coachman was no coachman at all, he could only whip, whip, and when 
that would not do he knew nothing more — the old Roman horse would stand it. 

" The San Spirito had a cross of blood from a stallion brought into the country by the 
Fathers, and thus they became in one way the best breed. 

" The Chigi breed was the best for high steppers — the two wheelers in the Pope’s carriage 
used to be Chigis. 

“The old Roman liorse was not fast, but a good traveller, working day after day. Now 
all the breeds have been crossed with the English blood several times, and the best carriage- 
horses are large and nearly thoroughbred. The breeders give great prices for English stallions. 

“All the cardinals’ horses were of the old Roman breed ; but after the first English races at 
Rome all the breeders began to cross to get quicker animals. 

“The Roman Campagna is a great place for breeding horses, but the English horses will not 
live if turned out there to run like the Roman breed. It is therefore necessary not to cross too 
fast, but to get them accustomed to the climate and the mode of treatment before following it up. 

“ The Roman horses are now fast improving. The crosses of English blood often go well over 
the stiff fences of the Campagna with the fox-hounds; and in 1871 I saw between twenty and 
thirty perfectly well-appointed carriages, beautifully horsed, following a grand funeral. 

“When I first went to Rome it was difficult to get a horse with hind and fore legs to correspond- 
The mediaeval statues represent a breed of slow, lasting, high-stepping horses.”t 

THE ANDALUSIAN HORSE. 

The Spaniards have been famous for their horses from the earliest historical times. The 
Andalusian horse was acknowledged to be the best in Europe until the English produced the 
thoroughbred. Spain still possesses breeds of horses remarkable for quality and for stately action ; 
but those which might appear likely to be of value crossed with the English blood-horse are in 
the hands of a few noble families, and only to be obtained at fabulous prices. 

The mares of the Spanish genet breed (famous since the wars recorded by old Froissart) are 
kept and much valued as riding-horses for long distances by wealthy Spaniards. The genet, a 
light, slim, blood-like animal, is the evident descendant of the Barbs brought into the country 
by the Moors, when they conquered the greater part of Spain. 

The horse of the country, familiarly known as the horse of the contrabandist a ^ is a hardy, 
enduring, useful animal, which occupies much the same place as the Devonshire pack-horse did 
before roads spoiled his trade. He is probably the descendant of the horses on which Hannibal 
mounted his Spanish cavalry, when he fought the battle of Cannae, and nearly conquered Italy. 
He is, in fact, an animal which a traveller would use in the country, but not often care to take 
out of it. 

The third race is that of the ancient Spanish war-horse, the true destrier, whose form has 
been handed down to us in the equestrian portraits of Velasquez, and who.se praises fill the pages 
of every writer on horsemanship up to the period when armour-wearing knights and high-school 

• “ Autobiopp-aphy of Count Victor Alfieri.** 

t Extracts from letters from Lieut. -Colonel Frederick Winn Knight, M.P., of Exmoor, and his brother Charles, an ex-Master 
of ihc Roman Fox-hounds» 
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horsemanship disappeared, to be replaced by racing and hunting, and the value of blood, power, 
and size, as united in the English thoroughbred, became acknowledged throughout Europe, 

Gervase Markham, the Duke of Newcastle, Cox, Barrett, and, lastly, Berenger (who wrote a 
book dedicated to George III. in 1771) all refer to the Spanish or Neapolitan horse as unrivalled 
for war and the manage, and the older writers even name him as a stallion to be employed 
for improving the breed of English horses. 

For the following description of the modern Spanish war-horse — the horse on which the 
murdered General Prim appears mounted in the celebrated picture by the French artist Regnault 
— I am indebted to the late Mr. Thomas Rice, V.S., who took charge of the stud of the late 
Lord Bailing when British Minister in Spain: — 

''The Spanish horse stands generally from 15 to 16 hands, with rather a large bony head, in 
shape like the face of a Merino sheep (thence called el carnerd) with full eye, and large expanding 
nostrils, which denote his remarkable vigour and power, a shortish muscular neck, strong shoulders 
rather narrow in the back, but with magnificent quarters — thighs, hocks, and hind-legs placed 
well under them ; the arms, fore -legs, and feet are as good generally as can be, feet well formed, 
short cannon-bones, and back tendons strong and standing well out. All elasticity and action in 
walk, trot, cdintQr— /aster than this they should not be asked to movcy as at a forced pace they 
lose their beauty of motion^ and appear to be disconcerted from the extravagance of their action. In 
my opinion no horse is superior, either in the park or on parade, to a well-bred and broken Spanish 
horse of the best breed, such as that known as the Don Carlos, or those of the Duke de Berwick y 
Abba, at Carpui, near Cordova ; or those of the Marquis Alcanices, now the Duke de Sestos, a 
few miles from Madrid ; of the Dukes de Burrowers and Abrantes ; the Marquis de Perales ; and 
several other noblemen near Baelen and Cadiz. These families brand all the horses they breed 
on the rump. This disfigures them to an English eye. The constitution of this breed is stronger 
than that of any other foreign horses that I have met with ; roaring and whistling are unknown 
amongst them. They rarely fall, trip, or stumble ; they are generous and free, either in riding 
or driving, if properly used. Although entire, they are docile. They know the value of a good 
horse in Spain, and a first-class one will cost from 25,000 to 35,000 reals, or 250 to 350 
guineas. 

“The Spanish mares of this breed, as a rule, do not run so large as the horses. They 
arc very seldom broken or used, but arc simply kept for breeding purposes ; and are rarely 
fed as they should be in order to produce fine animals. In the spring and summer they have 
plenty, but in the winter they seldom get anything but straw. They run wild in herds, and 
can only be approached by the men that attend them. They are powerful animals, with the 
best-shaped legs and feet possible ; rather coarse heads, and inclined to be too low at the 
setting-on of the tail, or, in common English, goose-rumped. I crossed several of these 
mares with the Kcdger. This horse had a beautiful small head, a strong straight back, with 
tail set on high, points which exactly counteracted what was unsightly in the Spanish mare. 
The produce at four years old were very good-looking, with action, power, size, and substance 
enough for almost any purpose. In fact, I don’t think it possible to have a finer cross for 
general use than the English pure-bred horse and the Spanish mare. I have also bred from 
the Cleveland coaching and Yorkshire and Norfolk trotting stallion, also from the pure 
Arab. All the crosses seem to combine well wdth the Spanish mare except the Arab, To 
the latter they did not appear to ^ nick ; ’ I mean, they did not increase in power or height, 
or give the produce the beautiful head and straight quarters that distinguish the high-caste 
Arab. There is nothing like what we call cart-blood in Spain ; all heavy draught is done by 
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mules. In my opinion, the Spanish mares only want the same treatment that a good brood- 
mare gets in this country to make the produce equal to our own. 1 hey are of all colours, many 
spotted and pied. One very beautiful colour, not uncommon, is Isabel or au lait, with 
black bands down the back, thighs, and legs.” 

Colonel Henry Shakespeare, writing on ‘‘The Breeding and Rearing of Horses in India, 
mentions the Kattiwar breed, of the same Isabel colour as the Andalusian. “ They stood high 
for an Eastern horse, 15 hands or more; the prevailing colour a dun, with a black stripe down 
the back, with black mane and tail ; of great power and courage. I conclude that the native 
mare must have been improved by a cross with the high-caste Arab, for the Kattiwar horse 
had the beautiful eye, breadth of forehead, and endurance of the Arab.” 

It is worthy of remark that the big head, with the hooked or Roman nose,* which we so 
much condemn, but which Spanish horse-fanciers look upon as an essential point of distinction 
in the pure breed, not a little resembles the Roman-nosed Dongola, the only African horse 
that, reaching and exceeding 16 hands, has all the quality in skin and hair, and all the fire 
of the Oriental blood. 

It may be that this carnero breed is the result of a remote cross with the Dongola, possessing, 
as he does, the size, power, and slow stately action well calculated to carry a knight in armour 
proudly, and bear him in a short course at a tournament or in a martial procession. A 
portrait by Velasquez of the Conde Duque Olivarez, represents that celebrated statesman in 
armour, mounted on a prancing grey horse, what we should call a dray horse with a back as 
broad as a prize Shorthorn. 

The stallions of this breed are invariably used as riding-horses. Every great Spanish 
nobleman has or had several in his stables (before English horses came into fashion), trained 
to the nicest points of manege riding by picadors^ that is, riding-masters, kept in every great 
establishment for that and no other purpose. 

How they look in a procession has never been better described than in one of George 
Augustus Sala’s letters, from Madrid. 

“ I was fortunate enough to reach the Fonda de Paris, Madrid, ten hours before the royal 
entry took place. Now, some loyal admirer at Valencia had presented to the royal youth 
the tallest, handsomest, and the wickedest white steed that eyes ever beheld. He was Bucephalus ; 
he was Incitatus ; he was a Pegasus without wings. He was bigger and more vicious than the 
terrible black destrier which poor little General Prim bestrides in M. Rcgnault’s picture. Now, 
as the boy king came, bareheaded, with radiant joy in his face, and mounted on his great white 
horse, into the Puerto del Sol from the Calle de Alcal4, there arose from the enormous 
multitude a gritaria — a shout not only of loyalty to the monarch, but of admiration for the 
superb horseman — caballeresco en su caballerosidad^ as an enthusiastic Castilian by my side 

• “The Asturian and Galician horses are described by Pliny to have been of a middling size (like the present genets), 
remarkable for the time and exactness with which they dealt their feet, and, so to say, regulated their motion as it were to count 
their steps. Martial, speaking of the Spanish horse, describes their distinct and bold action : — 

* Hie brevis ad numerum rapidos qui colligit ungues 
Venit ab auriferis gentibus, Aster equus.’ 

(* This little horse that moves his feet in time. 

Came from Asturia’s gold-producing clime.*) 

Vegetius (a.d. 392), who lived at Constantinople, and compiled a book on the art of war, says that the African mixed with the 
Spanish blood produces most active and fleet horses, and the fittest for the saddle. . . Succeeding times have conflrmed their 

character, and they stand now, as of old, most valued and W'mt admired.— “ a//</ Art of HorstmanshipP bp Richard 
, Gentleman of the Horse to His Majesty, 1771, 
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remarked. It was plain to all eyes that the wicked white horse had got his master in Don 
Alfonso de Bourbon, and that the Valencian * Cruiser * knew it** 

A Tasmanian traveller, Mr. Carr, who neither understood nor cared for mere parade horses, 
writes : — 

“The Andalusian horse of the present day is healthy and vigorous, works hard on little 
food, and is up to great weight ; but, according to our English notion, he is a brute. 

“ At a great show of saddle-horses at Seville, held in the Corrida de Toros, I was per- 
mitted to descend into the arena, and inspect the animals with the judges. The Spanish 
judges admire everything we dislike in a horse; they set no store on a lean fleshlcss head, 
with an open intelligent eye, and a light, active, firm walk. 

“They like a short, high-crested, thick neck, if the horse is fifteen and a half to sixteen hands 
high, bay being the colour preferred, with a luxuriant mane and tail, short back, body rather 
round than deep, wide chest, with strong arm and gaskin, good sound feet, wide hips, and 
muscular couplings ; if he performs the paso to their satisfaction, is fat as a hog, has a 
good coat, is placid in temper, but proud and fiery in his gait, he comes up to their idea of 
what a riding horse should be. His shoulder may be straight and heavy, his pastern straight, 
his bone round, his head coarse — something, in fact, like the sort of animal that a Suffolk 
marc might throw to a cart-horse — and he will not be disqualified for a prize. 

“ He is ridden with a strong heavy curb, his head is held high, and his chin is forced 
close to the lower part of his neck ; then, with the spur in his side he does the paso — that is, 
he seems to walk on his hind legs, while he lifts his fore-feet very high with a dishing turu 
of each foot, throwing up mud and dust, then plants them with a blow very nearly on the 
spot from which he raised them. This is the much-esteemed paso^ which could only be 
rivalled by our best black funeral stallions. In all the great inland cities of Andalusia you 
see the young cabellero take his daily ride in the national costume, reining back his steed 
with the long Eastern curb. The swarthy complexion of the rider, the stately head of the 
horse, his Moorish saddle and shovel stirrups, the gorgeous shawl that falls across his knees, 
the many-coloured housings, and huge tail tied up with ribands, recall, as he passes down 
the narrow cartlcss streets, the day of his Moorish predecessors.** 

PORTUGUESE HORSES. 

Portuguese horses, or rather ponies, have no European reputation, but they have, accord- 
ing to Mr. Latouche, some of the merits of all Eastern breeds — endurance, showy heads 
and tails, and a sort of grace. In a country of such indifferent roads there is no such 
pleasant way of travelling as on horseback, for a man who speaks the language. A native 
proverb says, “A good man on a good horse is a servant to no man; the caballero stops when 
he pleases, and eats and lodges where and how he chooses.** The Portuguese horses are 
moderately strong and active, but seldom exceed thirteen hands in height. 

The horse brought by the Saracen conquerors was “ an Arab pony — not the Barb ** — which 
was, says Mr. Latouche, the produce of a cross between the pure Arab and an indigenous 
horse of the Barbary coast. High-actioned trotters show the Barbary horse. 

In the early days of the Portuguese monarchy, a man, although not of noble blood, who 
kept a horse (for war purposes) at his own expense, was remitted the jugada — the tax levied 
on every man who kej^t a yoke of oxen. 

Horse-dealing in the Iberian peninsula is carried on with a dignity and deliberation that 
is amazing and irritating to an inexperienced purchaser of English, Scotch, or Irish race. Mr. 
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Latouche, wanting a horse to ride a long journey, was returning from a search through Malaga, 
without finding one to his mind, when, in his own words, “I perceived a gentleman in high 
boots, with immense silver spurs, a well-used velveteen jacket, and a dirty red sash wound 
several times round his waist. He had so evident an expression, attitude, and bearing, of being 
connected with horse-flesh, that I instantly accosted him. After being shown a lot of miserable 
ponies, ‘Sir,’ said I, with solemnity requisite in horse-dealing in Spain, ‘pray look well at me, 
and having done so, inform me on which of these animals you recommend me to confide my 
person for a journey of some three or four hundred miles.’ The horse-dealer gravely and 
politely removed his hat for the purpose of the desired inspection, and having concluded it, he 
replied, ‘ Caballero, I perceive you are not to be imposed on. These animals are certainly not 
capable of carrying your distinguished person ;* he ended by telling me that he possessed 
one horse of superlative excellence.” Finally, after much bargaining, Mr. Latouche purchased 
a strong, serviceable Andalusian, which turned out well on a long journey, for £2^. 

NORWEGIAN HORSES. 

A few years ago, before Norway had become one of the established playgrounds of 
English travellers, Norwegian ponies could be purchased in that country at very moderate 
prices, and a good many were imported. Some fine specimens of yellow duns, with black 
points, manes, and tails, were seen in very fashionable carriages in London. The best have 
fair knee-action, although not fast, eight miles an hour being their average pace. From their 
docility they make very suitable pairs for ladies’ phaetons ; but as their chief merit lies in their 
endurance on long journeys on scanty fare, and as the home demand has greatly increased, it is 
only by exception that a superior Norwegian pony can be picked up worth the cost and trouble 
of importation. 

SERVIAN HORSES. 

On the Morava Valley road, although we found no evidences of war, there was more traffic 
than we had seen between Belgrade and Semendria. Long strings of bullock carts were passed 
or met, drawn by white oxen with black muzzles, the doubles in all save ferocity of the Chillingham 
cattle. Equestrians there were in plenty, riding with short leg — i la Cossack — on the high ridge 
of a Turkish saddle, made higher still with housings and blankets, and with feet stuck in stirrups 
that served as slippers at the same time. They mostly were mounted on weedy, blood-looking 
ponies, with wild, vicious heads, ewe necks, high rumps, a great deal of tail and mane, and any 
quantity of daylight under them. I saw very few that would have been cheap at a five-pound 
note; but they make capital hacks, these greyhound-like animals, ambling along at a great pace 
under any quantity of Servian baggage, with head high in air and legs wobbling about in a 
curious intricate fashion that comes out all right in the end. Servia is a great horse-breeding 
country, and there trots alongside the traveller by waggon or on horseback the foal of the mare 
in the shafts or in the saddle. No doubt the horses are suited to the country . — Correspondent of 
the Daily News. 

BULGARIAN HORSES. 

“ The account of our life in the Dobrudja,” writes Mr. Barkley in his “ Five years in Bulgaria,” 
“would be incomplete without a short description of our two horses, Cole-ci and Kar-yardi (dun, 
and snow-streaked). 

“ Colc-ci was a beautiful mixture of dun, chestnut, and bay, with ashen on his coat it would 
have puzzled Rosa Bonheur to paint. He came from Central Asia, his sire a pure Arab, his 
dam of common breed, not quite well up to 14 stone, and as beautiful as a picture. He was a 
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Httic swell, and a rollicking one too, but when pushed would go through the hardest work and 
put up with the poorest fare. 

Kar-yardi had no great beauty about him, and was not, like Cole-ci, of the swell type. He 
was a thorough-going workman. Like Cole-ci he had Arab blood in him, as all good horses in 
Turkey have, but he did not show it much. He had a long body, short legs, never carried much 
flesh, and had a raffish look all over. He was the best-tempered beast in the world in 
and out of the stable, and no vice ; but his fixed idea was to pull at his rider’s hands from 
morning till night ; he would run away at a walk ; and when once in a gallop there was no 
stopping him. I have ridden him thousands of miles, and can safely say that he was all the 
time running away with me ; but he became the property of a lady, and with her never 
pulled an ounce ; if she lent him to a man he bolted directly. He was nimble as a roe-deer ; 
would jump a high gate with ease. Both horses became passionately fond of coursing.*' 

AMERICAN HORSES. 

There were no horses on the American continent until it was colonised by Europeans. The 
beast of burden of the Peruvians was the lama ; the horses ridden by Cortes and his companions 
were taken by the Mexicans for a sort of centaur beast. 

The horses of the United States and of Canada are the descendants of English breeds, 
crossed with a few imported Arabs. The Dutch settlers brought some of their cart-horses 
to New York. 

In V'irginia, Maryland, and other Southern States, the tastes of the English yeomanry 
were imported with the settlers. Blood hunters and race-horses were bred, and riding on 
horseback was one of the habits of the Southerners until the great rebellion brought their 
means to an end. 

In the Northern States driving and trotting matches have been popular amusements 
for nearly a century. 

An American paper, in September, 1878, after reporting that the famous Rarus had 
fairly trotted two successive mile heats in two minutes thirteen a/id a half seconds^ the fastest 
time on record, quotes the following from the Connecticut Journal of June 19, 1806. “Fast 
Trotting. — Yesterday afternoon the Haerlem racecourse of one mile distance^ was trotted 
around in two minutes and fifty^nine seconds by a horse called Yankey, from New Haven 
a rate of speed, it is believed, never before excelled in this country, and fully equal to anything 
recorded in the English sporting calendars.** — N. Y. Spect. 

At that date some of the best thoroughbred blood of England had been imported 
into the United States. “Amongst those was Diomed, the winner of the first Epsom Derby, 
who covered for many years in America, and died at thirty-six years old, leaving hundreds 
of offspring to perpetuate his name. No State in America, and no province in Canada, 
is without sires and mares combining the blood of Lexington and of Yorkshire.’* According 
to the opinion of a recent traveller in the States, “the blue grass of Kentucky has produced 
a race of horses as good as any in the world for the production of English hunters.*^ 

During the struggle between France and Germany, when Europe seemed trembling on 
the verge of a universal war, attention was drawn to Canada as a country from which our 
War Office in emergency might draw a supply of troopers, so long as we maintained the 
command of the seas. ' 

The Canadian horses of the present day are the produce of the French breeds already 
mentioned and crosses of English blood, introduced by British colonists, by military men 
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quartered in the country, and by Canadian Agricultural Societies, and also of some of the 
approved sires raised in the United States. They are entirely employed in harness ; riding 
on horseback, except in the capital towns, not being the custom of tlie country, or possible 
at all in the long winters. 

Colonel White, who commanded a regiment of cavalry many years ago in Canada 
mounted on native horses, wrote several letters in favour of the idea of importation. He 
said they were hardy, active, docile, remarkably surefooted, and in every way suited for 
cavaliy purposes. His views were confirmed by other known equine authorities, amongst 
others by Colonel Soame jenyns, C.B., who told the Lords* Committee on Horse Supply 
that Canadians made first-rate troop-horses, very fairly bred, capital hacks, a little straight 
in the shoulder, which is of course objectionable, but wonderfully good sound horses, and 
capital fencers — such as you get here for £6o or £jo — admirable animals.** Canadian horses 
are merely harness-horses, no one rides them ; and they want a great deal of bitting. A 
large number arc exported to the States. In answer to a question from H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, Colonel Jenyns said, “In general they are not so valuable as ours, but if judiciously 
picked they would be quite as valuable. I bought i8o, and I do not think I ever had better 
troopers.** This was in 1S70. 

PVank Forester, an Fnglish sportsman who settled in the United States, considered that all 
special breeds had been absorbed into one general American race, possessing a large admixture 
of thoroughbred, and that from these, most of them crossed with thoroughbred, the incom- 
parable American trotters are selected and trained. He speaks with especial praise of the 
Vermont draught-horse, which must be something very different from the dreadful picture 
which illustrates that chapter of his book — a representation of a horse in the first stage of 
tetanus. “In 1837,” he says, “during the Canadian rebellion, the 1st Dragoon Guards were 
magnificently horsed from Vermont, and the whole of the artillery from a heavier class of 

horses of the same district ; and,” he continues, “ I heard a distinguished officer of rank say 

that the artillery had never been better horsed.** 

But the town residents of the United States are not given to horse exercise. There arc 
few men of leisure ; those engaged in business find it less trouble, less an interruption to 

business thoughts, to drive than to ride ; besides — probably not a small consideration in a 

country where the men and women expend such vast sums on outward and visible signs 
of wealth — harness affords more room for display than any number of saddle-horses. The 
same rule prevails there which has been noted in one of the early chapters of this book. The 
first .step of the wife of the new rich man towards making a stir in her world of fashion is 
to order a carriage in which she may display furs, feathers, velvet, and lace — a very pleasant 
and harmless kind of vanity. 

The prices given for a pair of American trotters far exceed anything paid for the finest 
steppers in London or Paris. 

But recently the fashion of European carriages, built for comfort and for show, not for 
speed, has made its way among the fashionable “upper ten** of New York, with whom our 
coachmakers are doing a good deal of business, and these must be horsed with something very 
different to the American trotter, so inimitable in its own particular way. They want 
more substance at some sacrifice of pace. 

A Lincolnshire wolds farmer, a very hard rider with hounds, and fond of dealing in horses, 
who spent some time in the States, and who travelled from New York to San Francisco, 
told the writer that “the trotting-horses, for their particular work on the soft sandy roads 
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of the country, were so s^uperior that we have nothing to compare with them ; but tlicy 
cost from £^00 to £\fxx> each, and a racing trotter sire of reputation will fetch from 
£1,Q00 to ;^5,ooo. When a friend at San Francisco drove me out with a pair of four thousand 
dollar trotters, we generally walked all but half a mile out and half a mile back to town. 
Trotting in mail phaeton style, eight or ten miles an hour, in perfect form, is not understood 
at all ; everything is sacrificed to pace. I never met an American gentleman who took a 
ride alone for pleasure. Amongst the stock-breeders of California I met some famous horsemen, 
but the majority ride in the old Spanish saddle, in which leaping is out of the question 
for if your horse fell you would be impaled on the piques.’* 

HUDSON’S BAY HORSES. 

Major Butler, in his ‘'Great Lone Land,** gives the following account of the endurance 
of North American horses, which appears to rival that of the Tartar steppes : — 

" It was the last day of October, almost the last day of the Indian summer ; the horses trotted 
briskly on, under the care of an English half-breed named Daniel. My five horses were beginning 
to show the effect of their incessant work, but it was only in appearance, and we increased instead 
of diminished the distance travelled each day. We had neither hay nor oats to give them, 
there was nothing but the dry grass of the prairie, and no time to eat but the cold frosty 
night. We seldom travelled less than fifty miles a day, stopping one hour at mid-day, and 
going on again until dark. 

My horse was a wonderful animal ; day by day I feared that his game little limbs were 
growing weary, and that soon he must give out. But not a bit of it; his black coat roughened, 
his flanks grew thinner, but still he went gamely on. When I dismounted, to save him, and 
let his companions go on before, he never rested until I mounted again, and then he trotted 
briskly on until he regained them. At the camping-place my first care was to remove saddle, 
saddle-cloth, and bridle, and hobble him with a bit of soft buffalo leather twisted round his 
fore-legs, and then poor Blackie hobbled away in the darkness to seek his provender. After 
a time we drove all the horses down to some lake, where Daniel would cut little drinking- 
holes in the ever-thickening ice. Then up would bubble the water, and down went the heads 
of the thirsty horses at the too often bitter spring, for half the lakes and pools between the 
Assiniboine and South Saskatchewan are harsh with salts and alkali. Sometimes night 
would come down upon us whilst still in the midst of a great treeless plain, without shelter, 
water, or grass. Then we pushed on in inky darkness, and Blackie stepped out briskly, as 
if he could never tire. On the 4th of November we rode over sixty miles, and when we 
camped in the lee of a little clump of bare willows, Blackie and his comrades went out to 
shiver through their supper on the cold, snow-covered prairie, the bleakest scene my eyes 
had ever looked upon.** 

So pathetic is the story Captain Butler tells of the end of poor Blackie that I cannot 
omit it, although not exactly within the scope of this chapter. The party had to cross a 
half-frozen river. 

“Would the river bear? that was the question. We went out early, testing it with an 
axe and sharp-pointed poles. In places it was very thin, but in other parts it rang hard 
and solid to the blows. The dangerous part was in the very centre of the river. One light 
horse was passed safely over. Now came Blackie*s turn. I was uncomfortable about it, 
and wanted to have his shoes off, but my experienced companion demurred, and I foolishly 
gave way. Blackie was led by a long line; I followed close behind him. He took the ice 
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quite readily. We had got to the centre of the rivers when the surface suddenly bent down, 
and to njy horror my poor horse plunged into the deep, black, quick-running water. He 
was not three yards in front of me when the ice broke. The liorse, although he plunged 
suddenly down, never let his head under water, but kept swimming stoutly round, trying all 

he could to get upon the ice. All his efforts were useless. A cruel wall of sharp ice cut his 

knees as he tried to lift them on the surface, and the current repeatedly carried him back 
underneath. I got almost to the edge of the hole, took hold of the line, but could give him 
no assistance in his struggles. Never shall I forget how the poor brute looked at me. If 
cv^cr dumb animal spoke with unutterable eloquence that horse called to me in his agony; 
he turned to me as one from whom he had a right to expect assistance. ‘ Is there no help 
for him.^* I cried to the other men. ^None,* was the reply; ‘the ice was dangerous all round.* 

I rushed back to the camp where my rifle lay, and back to the spot where the poor beast 
still struggled with his fate. As I raised the rifle, he looked so imploring that my hand 
trembled ; another moment and the ball crashed through his head. With one look, never 

to be forgotten, poor Blackie went down under the cold ice. I went back to camp, sat down 

in the snow, and cried like a child.’* 

It is to the United States and Canada that this country must in future look for any 
considerable supply of full-sized, well-bred horses. 

They have been, and are being, so largely imported, both of a cheap sort, for use in 
London tramway cars, and Liverpool cabs, and of a superior class by the trade, at large 
prices, for hunters, hacks, and carriage horses, that it would be superfluous to describe them 
— especially as, if the best Americans are mixed up with a number of English bred horses, 
it is difficult to distinguish the one from the other. 

I closely examined a number of the American horses which were imported in 1878 for use in 
the North London tramcars. They were nearly all remarkable for quality and action, with neat 
heads and tails stylishly set on. They had courage, and were very good-tempered. The 
defect of the inferior sort was being too long in the leg, and too much split up behind. They 
are said to have remarkably good constitutions. Altogether, taking the number imported 
at one time, at necessarily low prices, they were far superior to the average of anything 
imported from the continent of Europe. There cannot be a doubt that wdien the American 
breeders fully understand the nature of our demand for riding-horses, they will be able with 
their vast tracts of grass lands and crops of maize, to supply it — ‘at a price!** 

They are the only nation except ourselves that have sires with quality, size, and action. 
The American stallions are more sound and have better trotting action than average English 
blood-horses. 

In preparing this second edition of the Book of the Horse,** I was fortunate enough to 
receive from Mr. J. Sharpies, “A Horseman,” who had spent twenty years in various parts 
of South America, the following practical description of the various breeds of South American 
horses. 


HOR.SES OF THE RIVER PLATE STATES. 

The horse was introduced in the southern continent of America in the sixteenth century, 
by the Spani.sh “ Conquistadores.** During the frequent commotions and “guerillas** which dis- 
tracted their early settlements, some of their horses (both stallions and mares) escaped into the 
immense plains (pampas), and there formed themselves into herds, which w'ere sub-divided by 
the natural instinct of the animals into families, called by the Spaniards “Manadas,” These 
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herds, beinjj left in peaceful possession of the plains, multiplied in the course of time to such an 
extent that they now form an essential part of the national wealth of the Argentine Republic. 

The nunrber of horses pasturing on the plains of the Argentine Republic at the present 
day has been roughly computed at two and a half millions, not including the east coast of the 
river Uruguay, which probably contains an additional half-million. The annual increase 
may be set down as 300,000, the residue finding their way to the slaughter-houses (saladeros), 
or perishing in the long droughts from want of pasture and water. 

The provinces of Buenos Ayres, Entre Rios, Santa Fd, Corrientes, and Cordova, are the 
chief horse producers; the remaining provinces, indeed, are insignificant contributors towards 
the grand total. 

The breed is undersized, averaging about 14. i or 14.2 hands, and are of every concei\^ble 
colour. Piebalds and skewbalds, when curiously marked, were much sought after some twenty- 
five years ago, and brought more than average prices. A very beautiful colour, now, unfortu- 
nately, almost extinct, is the “ plateado ” — a white horse with black skin, magnificent prominent 
black eye, and bluish-black muzzle. There are also some beautiful shades of dun, with black 
stripe along the back and across the shoulders, and black bands on the legs. Horses of this 
colour are supposed by the natives to be descended indirectly from the donkey, probably on 
account of the black cross on the back. An exception as to size is to be found in the southern 
districts of Buenos Ayres, notably in theJ/^u/^s Grandes (Great Thickets), where horses of 15 hands 
and 15 hands 2 inches are frequently to be met with. The difference in size is owing to the rich- 
ness and abundance of the herbage, also to the shelter which the woods afford from the heats 
of summer and the cold of winter. On account of their size they command far above average 
prices in the city of Buenos Ayres, as hacks and carriage horses ; but for work on a cattle 
farm, or for a long journey, they are quite inferior to their smaller brethren. Plenty of large, 
roomy mares might be selected from these districts for crossing with imported sires, and would 
give what is at present the great desideratum — size. 

The breed of horses in the Argentine and Oriental republics is extremely hardy and en- 
during, and exempt from nearly every ailment that afflicts horseflesh. Hence I consider the 
breed as constituting a good foundation for the building up of a superior class of horses ; 
and, to my mind, there is no doubt but that the liberal introduction of thoroughbreds from 
England and elsewhere, combined with a judicious selection of mares, will in a short time so 
improve the existing breed, that exportation from those countries will become an extensive 
branch of business. 

During the last thirty years many attempts have been made in the right direction by the 
introduction of European sires, and with the best results, as far as the production of useful, 
shapely, and good-sized horses is concerned. 

As far as I can icarn, the first thoroughbred sire introduced into the province of Buenos 
Ayres since the conquest was in the year 1850,* and in the following year a second was sent 
out from this country.f Since then numbers of European stallions have been introduced ; and, 
notably during the past year, scarcely a steamer leaves for the River Plate without having on 
board one or more thoroughbreds, or heavy cart-stallions.J The latter, however, is totally unfit 

* Bonnie Dundee, by Bay Middeton, imported by Mr. Samuel Renshaw Phibbs. 

t Elcho, by Harkaway, taken out from this country by Mr, James Sharpies. 

t During the past eight months 1 myself have sent out five thoroughbreds— -viz., Lifeguard by Lancer, Climber by Westwick, 
Sir Joseph by Sir Garnet by Fortunio, Rupert the Brave by Ru|>ci t, Bemac by Fitz-Gladiator, also two cart and one roadstet 
stallious. 
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for the small South American marcs. After the thoroughbred, what is most required is an 
active, dean-legged, smart-looking horse, about 15.2 hands, sudi as I have often seen in trades- 
men’s goods carts in the streets of London. 

Breeding horses in the River Plate States, so much favoured by pastures and climate, and 
with an unlimited quantity of marcs from which to select, cannot but prove lucrative if carried 
on by men of intelligence, and with a fair knowledge of their business. But they must be 
prepared to expend time and money in the introduction of thoroughbred stock, and be content 
to await the result. The day will come when the southern continent will be a formidable rival 
of the northern in the exportation of horses, and it depends upon the exertions of the breeders 
whether that day be remote or otlierwise. 

HORSK-liKKEDING IN THE RIVER PLATE STATES. 

The common system of breeding in the settled districts at the present day differs very 
little from the natural system which the horse had established for himself on the open plains 
some 300 years ago. The herds arc divided into families called Manadas, which pasture all 
the year round in the open, exposed to all the vicissitudes of weather and seasons, and are, 
as occasion requires, driven up to the homesteads and enclosed in the “ corral,” for the branding 
of the foals, denuding the mares of their manes and tails for the sake of the hair, or for the 
domestication of the colts. Newly-formed Manadas are frequently enclosed during the night 
as a precaution against straying ; also when horse-stealers are about, and when mosquitoes arc 
prevalent, the annoyance from these being such that horses will stray long distances up wind 
during the night. Each of these Manadas has a stallion at its head, and consists usually of 
twenty or thirty mares, with a sprinkling of colts and fillies. Over these the stallion keeps most 
jealous watch, pursuing and bringing back, in no gentle manner, any mare which attempts 
to wander. By instinct, the stallion does not allow full-grown fillies, his own progeny, to 
remain in his harem, and he suffers them to be appropriated by his rivals without opposition. 
He will also appropriate any stray mare which may come his way, and occasionally he will 
make a raid on a neighbouring Manada, and attempt to steal away a mare or two, when 
right royal fights take place between the rival stallions, and the prize is carried off by the 
victor. These fights arc very frequent in the plains, and occasionally are to be witnessed 
between horse and stallion donkey, often ending in the victory of the latter ; indeed, the 
horse as a rule does not seem to care much about attacking the donkey, having a wholesome 
dread of his teeth, which he uses in fight with the same tenacity which distinguishes the 
Bulldog. 

The selection and occasional changing of stallions for their Manadas” is the only 
improvement or modification of the system established by the horse himself at the time of 
the conquest, at least as far as concerns the great majority of native breeders ; exceptions 
are to be met with in a few of the native and most of the foreign breeders. 

The old class of ‘‘Domadores” (breakers) — a set of reckless centaurs— is now almost 
extinct ; in fact, I only saw some half-dozen during the latter years of my residence in 
the Argentine Republic, 1865 to 1875. That such is the case is, however, matter for small 
regret, for, though they were grand horsemen, and endowed with a courage which made light 
of perils calculated to dismay a foreigner, they were bad breakers, and so violent and rough 
in handling horses, that they ruined a vast number that passed through their hands. About 
the year 1855 I employed one of this class to break some ten or twelve colts. His daring 
and the way he stuck to a buck-jumper, was something wonderful to behold ; no effort or 
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manoeuvre of the horse could unseat him, nor was he ever hurt by the horse throwing himself 
down or backwards. Yet he was, withal, a bad breaker; indeed, he did not know what a 
really well-broken horse was, and if he had known, I believe he would have preferred a 
plunger or a buck-jumper to a steady one. He invariably vaulted into the saddle, never 
using the stirrup, cared not how much they shied, nor how they went. The result was that 
out of the dozen colts which I gave into his hands, one half were unsafe as hacks, and the 
others were lamed in the process of breaking. The “Domador'* of the present day is vastly 
inferior in pluck and horsemanship to him of the past, but horses come out of his hands much 
better broken and in sounder condition than formerly, so that a fair horseman may ride them 
with moderate safety, if not with pleasure. 

There is a remarkable exemplification of instinct in horses, which may or may not be 
peculiar to horses bred in the Pampas, but which I have never seen in print. It is the 
wonderful manner in which horses, -taken away from their birthplace, will return as soon 
as they regain their liberty. I have known horses return two or three hundred miles, 
swimming rivers, and overcoming every obstacle. It matters not if they be taken away at 
night, or by a circuitous route, they will find their way back — not indeed by the circuitous 
way they may have come, but in a direct line. It always appeared to me a marvellous in- 
stinct which could guide them so unerringly over such long distances, over immense open 
plains, with scarcely a landmark to assist them. This instinct, though common to all horses 
that are taken from one breeding-ground to another, is, however, much stronger in some than 
in others. For instance, horses reared on rich pasture have the instinct much stronger, or at 
least they retain it much longer, than those reared on poorer lands. Those bred in the 
districts of the Montes Grandes, where the grasses are especially luxuriant, scarcely ever lose 
this home-pining ; and though they are the finest-looking horses in the Republic, they are 
of little value to farmers, as it is next to impossible to keep them from straying. As hacks, 
in the city of Buenos Ayres, they soon lose this instinct, probably owing to total change of 
diet and the comforts of a stable. A very marked exception to this instinct is to be found 
in the “ Bagual ** — strictly speaking the wild horse of the Pampas, as distinguished from his 
domesticated or semi-wild brethren of the settled districts. The “ Bagual,** when captured, 
tamed, and taken to the settled districts, seems to lose this instinct entirely. He has also 
another very singular peculiarity — the transformation from a wild to a domesticated state 
causes him to lose his gregarious habits. He will stray away here, there, and everywhere, 
but seldom will he associate with other horses, and never with the same for any length of 
time. This horse is popularly supposed never to become thoroughly confidential for riding, being 
it is said, apt to buck-jump and plunge when least expected. I, however, had one for five or six 
years. He was very quiet and steady, and a good useful horse for general purposes. He 
would not have the head-collar at any price, but would stand saddled loose all day long, with 
the reins put behind the stirrup leathers. 

Horses of the Banda Oriental^ or east coast of the river Uruguay, are much the same in 
general characteristics as those of the Argentine Republic. In size they are a trifle smaller 
than those bred in the southern districts of Buenos Ayres, but they stand almost unrivalled 
in powers of endurance, frequently compassing journeys of 100 miles in the day. Owing to 
civil wars, revolutions, and petty broils, few attempts have been made to improve the existing 
breed by the introduction of European sires. 

Horses of the West Coast {Chi/i). The republic of Chili, on the west coast of the southern 
continent, produces a breed of horses superior in size, quality, and shapeliness to those of the 

T 
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River Plate States. Pays, blacks, and browns, arc the prevailing and most esteemed colours. 
The origin of this breed is identical with that of the Argentine horses, and their superiority 
may be traced to more careful selection and breeding. In height they vary from 14*3 
but their chief superiority consists in their fine action and perfect education. 

As far as my experience g^oes, no pleasanter or more perfect hack exists j for what better 
qualities are to be looked for in a hack than an exquisite mouth, easy paces, good up action 
that renders stumbling an almost impossibility, fine courage, high mettle, and extraordinary 
tractability, I speak here of the superior and not general class of horses in Chili. The Chilian 
horses have usually high action, but the trotting pace is twofold ; some being trained to 
throw their feet outwards towards their arms ; these are called “ brazeadores,” from ‘‘ brazas,** 
Anglic^ ‘'arms”; others have straight, high action (much preferable to the former), and are 
called “ pisadores,’^ steppers. Their high action is partly natural, inherent to the breed according 
to some, and the result, according to others, of the nature of the land on which they have been 
reared, which is stony, rugged, and intersected by numerous watercourses. Their natural 
high action is increased and improved during the process of breaking by means of bolitos (wooden 
balls about an inch and half in diameter, loosely beaded into a string, and tied round the 
pasterns of the fore-legs, which have the effect of causing them to throw their legs high). 
The high action towards the arms {brazeadores) is produced by tying strong strips of raw hide 
round the pastern, and which are allowed to trail on the ground to the length of six or seven 
inches. To avoid treading on them, the horse throws his legs outwards, and in process of 
time this becomes a second nature, and clings to him through life. A Chilian horsebreaker 
is a breaker in the best acceptation of the word ; he is a perfect master of his art, and quite 
at the top of the tree as an educator. The Argentine, on the other hand, is a breaker in the 
worst meaning of the word, and the best among them cannot turn out a horse with perfect 
manners. The Chilian requires a much longer time to educate a horse, but the delay is amply 
compensated for by the accomplished manner in which he does his work. 

I have ridden hacks by the score, both in England and South America, and the pleasantest 
one I ever crossed was a Chileno. He had extraordinary mettle, but was so gentle and 
tractable that a girl seven years of age has frequently ridden him ; his mouth, paces, and 
manners were perfection, and I never remembered him to have committed a fault either in 
the stable or in the saddle. He would have been an invaluable horse for a timid lady to 
ride in the Row ; I don’t think he would have gone wrong in a crowd with the reins thrown 
loose over his neck. 

The bit in use in Chili is, I believe, similar to the Moorish bit introduced by the Spaniards 
300 years ago. It is very severe, and requires good hands, especially with young horses. 
My friend, Mr. Downes, rode a thoroughbred mare regularly in Hyde Park with a bit of 
this description, contrary to the advice of his friends, who said she would rear and fall backwards 
with such a thing in her mouth. He made her wonderfully handy in two or three weeks, 
and she was much admired; but her rider was one in a thousand as far as regards “hands.” 

For polo I consider the riding horses of Chili much superior to anything I have yet seen ; 
but I must confess that my experience is limited, having only seen some dozen games. They 
are, however, much quicker on their legs, and can be brought up in a much smaller space 
than any of the polo ponies I have seen ; and were I fond of the game I should not be long 
before I had one brought over. 

The curiosity of the American horse tribes is the Mustang, or Indian pony, described 
in the following passages from the most recent authorities. 
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THE INDIAN MUSTANG. 

When the red Indian of North America first began to ride on horseback there is no 
evidence to show; but Captain Butler, in his ‘^Great Lone Land,” states that the Indian word 
for horse also means ‘'big dog.” 

Viscount Southwell exhibited a mustang at the Agricultural Hall in 1867, which he has thus 
described in the catalogue: “Ishto Plac, an Indian war-horse; dark chestnut; 13 hands high 
Bred by the Comanche Indians of North Texas, North America.” This pony was sent without 
bridle, saddle, or any man to show him off, and was therefore exhibited at the greatest disad- 
vantage. He was very docile, just of the stamp that you could buy at that time in a fair in South 
Wales for about £ 1 $. It is to be presumed that Lord Southwell would not have gone to the 
trouble of sending an inferior specimen to England. 

The following account of these animals, on which, Tartar like, the Indians have for centuries 
carried out their border raids against Mexican, and recently against Texan settlers, is by 
Lieutenant.-Colonel Dodge, of the U.S. army, who commanded a force employed to keep 
them in check.* It must be taken with some allowance for the American taste for sensational 
statements. 

The pony used by the red Indians of America is scarcely fourteen hands in height, rather 
light than heavy in build, with" good legs, straight shoulders (like all uncultivated horses .?), 
short strong back, full barrel ; he has no appearance of “ blood,” except sharp, nervous ears, and 
bright, intelligent eyes ; but his endurance is incredible. He is never stalled, nor washed, nor 
dressed, nor blanketed, nor shod, nor fed. When not under saddle he is picketed or turned loose 
to shift for himself. 

In winter he is a terrible object — an animated skeleton. His pasture being buried beneath 
the snow, he would perish if the squaws did not cut branches of the cotton-wood tree for him 
to browse on. But when the spring brings out the tender grass he sheds his coat, scours his 
protuberant belly, and moves with head erect, ears and eyes full of intelligence. He will climb 
steep rocks like a mule, plunge down a perpendicular precipice like a buffalo ; only the elk can 
more successfully cross swamps, and he will go at speed through sand-hills and ground perforated 
with holes, where an American horse would fall in the first fifty yards of a gallop. The work he 
can do is astonishing; no mercy is shown. 

The Indian pony is the same animal as the mustang, or wild horse of Texas. He is sufficiently 
tractable to the rough-riding Indian, but when stabled, and fed on corn and oats, he becomes either 
a vicious, dangerous brute, or a fat, lazy cob. 

An Indian will ride a horse from the back of which every particle of skin and much flesh 
has been torn by the ill-fitting saddle, ride him at speed until he drops, then force him to his 
feet, and ride him again. 

There is a “ plain ” saying that a white will abandon a horse as broken down ; a Mexican 
will then mount and ride him fifty miles further; an Indian will then mount and ride him for a 
week. 

Riding is second nature to the Indian, strapped astride of a horse as soon as he can walk. 

The bit is the Mexican bit ; the bar bent in the centre, from two to four inches long, extends 
backwards to the horse’s throat. To the upper end is attached an iron ring, which embraces the 
chin, and forms a curb.' Long side levers are attached to the bar with reins of horse-hair or raw 

• “ Hunting Grounds of the Great West.” 1877, 
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hide. The head-stall is of horse-hair, elaborately ornamented with silver or plated buckles. With 
his bridle the horse can be turned on its haunches with one turn of the wrist. 

The saddle is a light frame of wood, the side pieces shaped to fit a horse’s back. The seat 
is almost straight, and nearly forms a right angle with the pommel and cantle; these are about eight 
inches above the seat. The pommel ends with a knob. The cantle, rather wide at top and 
bottom, is cut away in the middle to fit the leg or heel of the rider, and form his support when he 
throws himself (out of sight) on one side of the horse, right or off-side, leaving the left hand free 
to grasp the reins, while the right grasps the mane or pommel. When riding under ordinary 
circumstances his seat and carriage are very ungraceful ; the short stirrups force him to sit almost 
on the small of his back ; his head pokes forwards as far as his neck will let him ; his left 
hand holds the reins, his right is armed with a short stick with a lash of raw hide. With a light 
blow of this he marks every slip of his horse. He has no spurs, but his heels are constantly 
drumming his horse s ribs with a nervous motion. He scarcely ever turns his head, and when 
most watchful appears to see nothing. Looking stiff, constrained, uncomfortable on horseback, he 
yet will, with his horse at full speed, pick a small coin from the ground, and throw himself on the 
side of the horse in such a position that only a small portion of his leg or foot can be seen on the 
other side. 

The ponies are as carefully trained as the riders. Colonel Dodge relates (but does not say 
that he was present) how a Comanche pony in Texas, ‘^a miserable sheep of a pony, with legs 
like churns, three inches of rough hair all over the body, with a general expression of neglect 
and helplessness and patient suffering, which struck pity into the hearts of all beholders,” ridden 
by a stalwart Comanche of one hundred and seventy pounds (i2st. 2 lbs.), armed with a club, 
first won a race of four hundred yards from the third best horse of the garrison by a neck. 

Then another race against the second-best blood-horse. “The officers, thoroughly disgusted, 
proposed a third race, and brought to the ground a magnificent Kentucky mare of the true 
Lexington blood, which could beat the other two at least forty yards in four hundred. The 
Indians accepted the challenge, and not only doubled the bets, but piled everything they could 
raise on it. The riders mounted, the word was given. The Indian threw away his club, gave a 
whoop, and the sheep pony pricked his ears and went away two feet to the mare’s one. The 
last fifty yards of the course was run with the rider sitting with his face to the tail of the pony, 
grimacing horribly, and beckoning the rider of the marc to come on ! ” (! ! !) 

The woodwork of the saddle is covered with green hide, which drying, binds all the parts 
together, and makes the saddle almost as strong as iron. 

The girth is a broad band of plaited hair, terminating in iron rings, which are attached to 
the saddle on the principle of the Mexican cinche, by which a man of ordinary strength can 
almost crush a horse’s ribs. 

The stirrup is of thin wood, fastened to the saddle with raw hide. The skin of a wolf or 
calf, or a pair of old blanket.s, is used as padding between the horse and saddle. The stirrups 
are extremely short and of little use, except to mount or rest the feet. 

PONIES IN MARYLAND. 

*^The little nag I bestrode was barely fourteen hands, and although I rode thirteen stone 
and a half, and had come twenty miles over very bad roads, she was just as fresh and anxious 
to push on as if she had just left the stable. All I saw would have been regarded as 
extraordinary little creatures for their inches. More lasting, more valuable, not so high but 
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stouter, are the Beach ponies, brought from the island of ChincoHque, a long, comparatively 
waste on the Atlantic sea-board, where they roam about in large herds, wild as the mustangs 
on the prairies of Northern Mexico. Since their capacity for work, high courage, and sure- 
footedness have become known they have become expensive. Ten of the Beach ponies 
which I saw at Baltimore reminded me much of the admirable ponies which are found 
in Morocco. The outline, topping shape of head, and setting on of both, were the same. 
Their origin is unknown. Probably they are of Spanish breed, bred originally in Mexico.^'* 

AUSTRALIAN HORSES. 

The Australian colonies had horses equal to any in the world either for useful or ornamental 
purposes. (I said “have** in my first edition, but in this I correct my error.) The first settlers 
imported them chiefly from the Cape and from Valparaiso. These were crossed with the 
thoroughbred sires imported from the mother country. 

The country was as favourable to the multiplication of horses as the plains of South America, 
and the breed came of a better stock than the Spanish. One of the principal pursuits of the 
colonists — rearing cattle — required good horsemen, and these, being Englishmen, lost no time in 
establishing horse-races ; indeed, it has been asserted that in 1870 the stakes run for at the races 
of the Australian colonics exceeded in value those of all the governments of the Continent put 
together ; without counting the catch-weight races which are held whenever a few stockmen — that 
is, cattle herdsmen — are gathered together. 

As the colonists grew rich, they indulged, amongst other luxuries, in the importation of 
thoroughbred horses and mares, purchased in England at the highest prices of the day. The 
consequence is that the three colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia are well 
provided with blood-horses of the purest pedigree; and Queensland, the great island of Tasmania, 
and New Zealand (the Britain of the South) have race-meetings conducted with all the English 
forms and ceremonies. The Australian bush horses are equal in powers of endurance to anything 
recorded in equine history, but in other respects, in consequence of the manner in which they 
have been treated, they have deteriorated, and are inferior in quality and symmetry to the 
small select stock of riding-horses raised when New South Wales and Tasmania were the only 
colonies in that region. 

Of late years some very fine Arabs have been imported by Australian colonists, but not 
enough is known at present to state anything certain of the results. If anywhere, the desert 
Arab transplanted should find a congenial home in the hot plains of Australia. 

There was a considerable trade in the export of Australian horses to India for military 
and racing purposes, where they are familiarly known as “ Walers,** an abbreviation of “ New 
South Wales,” but that trade has recently declined in importance. 

The Australian horse has deservedly the reputation, both at home and in India, of being 
vicious, especially for a trick of spitefully plunging (colonially, ** buck-jumping ”). 

The explanation is simple enough. The breed has not the placid temperament of the Spanish 
horse, will not bear the brutal treatment under which the Spaniard cowers and trembles. 

Time and labour,” said Colonel Mundy, in 1847, “are precious in these colonies. Each poor 
brute is broken by force in a few days. He is handled, lunged, backed, and turned out a ‘ made 
horse;* broken in sphit, or a ‘buck-jumper’ for life. The Australian buck-jumper, reaching 
his back^ bounding into the air, and descending on four stiffened legs, with his nose between 


• Parker Gilmore. 
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his knees, will not only unseat nine good horsemen out of ten, but at times actually force the- saddle 
over his withers, if he does not succeed in bursting the girth. 

‘‘I was fortunate,” says the colonel, “in possessing several excellent saddle and drivings 
horses, amongst them a pair of carriage«horses of such figure and action as are not often out- 
done in Rotten Row. 

“ My faithful Merriman, who served me during the whole period of my stay in Australia, I 
doomed to a merciful death two days before I left the country, bringing away with me as a relic 
his splendid mane, attached to a strip of the skin. The hair is twenty-six inches long; and the 
‘rein,* i>., the space along the side of the neck from the spot where the mane springs on the 
wither to the root of the forelock, measures the uncommon length of four feet seven inches. 

“His height was under 15 hands 3 inches; steady, yet spirited as a charger, gentle and 
safe as a lady’s horse, honest at the wheel, fiery yet tractable as a leader, old Merriman was one 
in a thousand.” 

The deterioration of Australian horse stock is to be ascribed to the bad custom of permitting 
a herd of horses and mares to run loose together without any attempt at weeding or selection. 

The great horse-breeders in California adopt a plan copied, we presume, from their Spanish 
predecessors. They pick out a stallion and about forty mares, corral them — that is, keep them in a 
pound for a certain number of days — and then turn them out to the open pasture plains. The 
mares then keep to the horse, and the horse permits no intrusion, at least not until he has been 
defeated in pitched battle by some rival sire. 

Nice intelligent little boys are to be met with in France and Germany by travellers of 
paternal instincts, some extraordinary musicians and capital dancers ; but we fancy that such 
precocity as described in the following contrast is peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon breed : — 

“ At the Marine Hotel the post of waiter was filled by a lad about twelve years old, the son 
of our landlord. He brought up our meals, waited at table, joined in conversation, drew and 
helped to drink the wine, knew everybody and everything about the place. He constituted himself 
my guide in our rides to see the lions of the neighbourhood ; assuring me that his thrce-ycar-old 
filly, by Young Theorem out of a ‘Scamp mare,* was nearly clean bred, that he had broken 
her himself, and that she was a pleasant hack.’* 

“A highly-entertaining scene is the driving in from their pastures of a ‘mob* of young horses. 
Two or three mounted stockmen had started by daybreak to hunt up the number required* 
About ten o’clock the sound of the stock-whip — an awful implement, having twelve or fourteen 
feet of heavy thong to two feet of handle, and crackable only by a practised hand — accompanied 
by loud shouts, and a rushing sound like the stampede of the South American pampas, announced 
the coming of the cavalry. They came sweeping round the garden fence at full speed, shrouded 
in a whirlwind of dust, and in a few minutes, snorting, kicking, and fighting, about 150 horses 
were driven within the stock-yard, surrounded by stout railings seven or eight feet high. 

“The highest leaps I ever saw were taken on this occasion by some of the wild young colts; 
more than one heavy, perhaps ruinous, fall was the result.** 

Tasmania, formerly known as Van Diemen’s Land, is the “Sleepy Hollow** of the Australian 
colonies. With a magnificent climate, warm yet temperate, without the drawback of the violent 
winds and snow-storms that affect New Zealand, it vegetates for want of elbow-room in pastures 
and the stimulus of mineral wealth. 

“On the way to the racecourse,** writes Colonel Mundy, “we were passed by a dog-cart or 
two driven by young farmers; by fast-trotting hacks ridden by rustic beaux in tops and cords, 
straw hats and hunting-whips. 
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*^The running was absurdly bad, but there were some very nice horses on the course, ajid a 
few of a good old-fashioned stamp, such as is not common anywhere, and is unknown in New 
South Wales. Among the running horses was a mare worth going some distance to see, ‘The 
Farmer’s Daughter,’ a splendid creature for size, shape, colour, and breeding; 16 hands high, jet- 
black without a speck, and of admirable symmetry. She would have made a sensation in 
Rotten Row mounted by one of the tall swells of the period, although far from first-class as 
a racehorse.” 

Such were the impressions of an English colonel thirty years ago. Twenty years later 
a Tasmanian colonist* lifted up his voice, or rather took up his pen, to point out the steady 
deterioration of the Australian horses which had taken place within his remembrance. He 
commences by saying that, “ Circumstances have led me, during twenty years, to pass more 
time in the saddle than falls to the lot of most men. The journeys I have made of from 
100 to 1,000 miles are innumerable. I have lived amongst people of similar occupations. 
I have had personal experience of the horses of England, Ireland, France, Spain, Turkey, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Brazil, and New Zealand, as well as those of Australia and New 
Zealand.” 

In the fearly days of New South Wales considerable care was used in breeding saddle- 
horses. Sires were selected with some judgment, and fillies allowed to reach a fit age before 
they were bred from. 

The first horse stock came from England ; full-sized mares were imported from the 
Cape of Good Hope and from Valparaiso, pony mares from Lombock and Timor ; a constant 
succession of thoroughbred sires were imported from England, most of them unfortunately 
racing weeds. Arab sires have also been introduced from the Cape and India, but not in 
sufficient numbers to have much effect on the native breed. But as colonists multiplied 
and spread over the country, and horses %vcre bred in increasing numbers with little or no 
attention to the quality of the sires, or the age of the dams, the horse stock rapidly 
deteriorated. 

The foundation of the colonies of South Australia and Victoria (Melbourne) opened a new 
market for the horses of New South Wales, and this is the Tasmanian’s account of them in 
1840: — “When I landed in Melbourne horses were coming slowly from the Sydney county — poor, 
stunted, miserable wretches, the produce of early breeding and haphazard sires ; leggy, boneless 
abortions, with here and there an occasional ‘Satellite’ horse, one of the remnants of the 
original New South Wales stock, ‘ sinewy, of exquisite symmetry, with great power.’ Worthless 
as the mares were, anything decent sold for ^£ 60 ; but before the flood of insolvency of 1843 
ceased three of these ;^6o horses would barely fetch in the market of New South Wales the 
price of one saddle. 

“Taken as a whole, the saddle-horses of Victoria, New South Wales, and Queensland — of 
which I speak from personal observation (I believe those of Adelaide offer no exception) are 
in height decidedly below those of England, inferior in figure, utterly wanting in quality. 
Year by year they have been settling down to a dead level of badness, and the bright excep- 
tions that were frequent twenty years ago (1843) have all but totally disappeared. Amongst 
the scores that are sold by auction every day, scarcely one tolerably good colt could be 
•picked up. The Australian horse, in comparison with the English horse, is ill-broken, his 
temper cross, his paces, disagreeable, and, if compared with the horses of the Arabs, of southern 
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Italy, Asia Minor, or Egypt, he is sluggish in temper, unsound in his legs, soft in hoof, and 
wanting in stamina. The one favourable feature in our Australian horses is their great capacity 
for work as compared to their figures. Thus, a hundred miles are frequently done in Australia 
by very miserable-looking wretches, in fifteen hours, without preparation, and off grass. Eighty 
miles for two days consecutively, and seventy miles for three or four days running, are constantly 
ridden in the routine of business. In a journey of 400 miles I have started with two fat 
horses, neither of which had been backed for a month previously, riding ond, leading the other 
with a small pack on his back, changing the saddle occasionally from one to the other. The 
400 miles were always accomplished without trouble in eight days, and after three days’ rest 
the horses were ready to return at the same speed. Each night they were trotted out, usually 
on very scanty grass, and never tasted artificial food of any kind. 

“ My object in taking two horses — a practice which is common in New South Wales, 

and amongst the Boers at the Cape — was because, if obliged to camp out, two horses in 

company will generally stop well ; whereas one, however tired, will often, even in hobbles, 
wander ten or fifteen miles, and not be found for a week. I rode thirteen stone in those days, 
and could have done the last hundred miles in fifteen hours had I desired it. 

In overlanding with cattle — that is, driving from one colony wliere the cattle were bred, 
to South Australia or Victoria, in the early days of colonisation, the drivers are allowed two 
horses each — the work was done at the slowest possible walk, for the horses are under saddle 

twelve hours at a stretch, and are ridden and rested alternate days. The journey often 

lasted ten months. If the grass was plentiful the horses grew fat ; if scarce they became 
skeletons. 

“ The English specific for the improvement of the horse races had not been neglected. 
Jockey Clubs in Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide, offered prizes for winners with no niggard 
hand. The betting rings were well attended, betting was brisk, black-legs became acclimatised 
and flourished. In fact, I know no country wdiere racing has been carried on so extensively 
in proportion to its population as in New South Wales. In that district you cannot find a 
township where there are but half a dozen huts congregated together that does not boast its 
annual races — hardly a roadside bush public-house that has not its racecourse. I have seen 
races over stony ground, hilly ground, hard sun-baked plains rent with wide fissures, and 
over land heavily timbered.”* 

The plan recommended by Mr. Curr for the improvement of Australian horses was the 
destruction of the mass of wild horses, and the introduction of well-shaped Arab sires (a race 
of pure saddle horses) instead of English racing, ’greyhound-like stallions, bred to gallop five 
furlongs with a feather-weight. 

Something has, I believe, been done in this direction in New South Wales. If the 
parliaments of these vigorous colonics come to consider the wild horse a commercial nuisance, 
he will be extinguished as wolves were in Great Britain, and by the same means. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope, a horseman and sportsman, several of whose novels form a 
perfect text-book for the tyro in the hunting-field (for his portraits arc equally true and 
unflattering), found the wild horses of Australia just as the Tasmanian colonist described them. 

^‘The herds of wild cattle and wild horses which roam and wander at will over the 
pastures of distant squatters, afford perhaps the most remarkable evidence of Australian fecundity. 
It is by no means an uncommon thing for a squatter to drive in four or five hundred wild 
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horses to yards prepared for the purpose, and there to slaughter them. If any of them be 
branded, thereby showing that they are not in truth wild, but are or have been the property 
of some individual, the brands are advertised and the horses pounded, so that the owner 
may recover them on paying the expense. This is at least what .should be done. It is, I 
fancy, generally found easier to shoot them and to destroy the skin, so that no testimony may 
be left as to the brand. The skins and hair of those which are really wild are sold, and the 
carcases are destroyed. Now and again a wild horse may be found as to which it is decided 
that he shall be kept, and broken in, and used. The value of the animal, however, seldom 
pays for the trouble and cost. They are very pretty to look at as they are seen scouring 
over the plain or rushing into the thick scrub ; they are sleek, and bright-eyed, well furnished 
with mane and tail, and they go with a free action, but they are not often well made or fit 
for use, having almost always poor shoulders, with straight limbs, and narrow chest. They are 
already becoming a pest to the squatter, destroying his fences, eating his grass, and enticing 
his own horses out of the horse paddock. The work of running them in is not bad sport ; 
but they who do it must be well mounted, and the doing of it is utterly destructive to the 
horses ridden. 

“A Victorian coach, with six or perhaps even seven or eight horses, in the darkness of the night, 
making its way through the timbered forest at the rate of nine miles an hour, with the horses 
frequently up to their bellies in mud, with the wheels running in and out of holes four or five feet 
deep, is a phenomenon which I should like to have shown to some of those very neat mail- 
coach drivers whom I used to know at home in the old days. I am sure that no description 
would make any of them believe that such feats of driving were possible. I feel that nothing 
short of seeing it would have made me believe it” 

CAPE HORSES. 

Cape horses acquired a high reputation amongst military men when we kept a number 
of regiments permanently to defend the colonists from Kaffir invasion at the expense of the 
Imperial Government, and when the Cape was the regular half-way station of all ships bound 
to India. The following extract of a letter addressed to the Country Gentleman's Paper, dated 
“King William’s Town, 2ist August, 1878,” gives late information on a very important 
subject : — 

“ Having been in King William’s Town, the headquarters of the army during most of 
the campaign which has now come to an end, I have had opportunities of seeing some thousands 
of horses sent down for remount purposes, for artillery, mounted infantry, and volunteers. The 
neighbourhood of King William’s Town is not a horse-producing country, so most of the 
horses bought for remounts were purchased between Queenstown and the Orange Free State 
by men sent up by Government. The price allowed by Government for mounted infantry 
and volunteer horses was ^25, but the average price given was about The animals 

sent down were what in England would be called ponies, of from 13.2 to 14 hands, certainly 
capable of doing hard work with a small amount of food, and suffering hardships which would 
kill an English horse, as during the campaign they have had to stand out at night without 
blankets, sometimes in pouring rain, and at others with the thermometer under 30®. But 
this class of horse would be quite unfit to mount an English regiment of cavalry, as they could 
neither carry the weight of a man in marching order, nor move at the pace required. 

“A horse of 15 hands is looked upon out here as quite a rant avit, so much so that when 
V 
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a field battery of artillery landed in the country in the beginning of this year, it was thought 
by most of the people in King William’s Town impossible to get horses of sufficient size to 
draw the guns. However, Captain Smith, R.A., who was sent by "the General to purchase 
for the battery, managed to get together a remarkably good-looking lot over 15 hands, at 
an average price of ^£25 ; but I believe he had to go over a veiy large tract of country before 
doing so. From all I can learn it would now be quite impossible to send from this country 
five or six hundred horses fit for artillery and cavalry purposes, as was done in the Indian 
mutiny time. This is the more remarkable, as no country is more suitable for horse breeding 
than this, almost every farmer having large tracts of grass land far in excess of what he 
requires for his stock, and well suited for horse rearing ; but unfortunately those who do breed 
horses seem to give no thought either to the selection of mares or stallions. The consequence 
is that the breed of horses in this country is steadily degenerating year by year. There is no 
doubt the Cape horse stands the Indian climate much better than the Australian horse, being 
a hardier animal, and continuing fit for work to a much more advanced age. The Cape horses 
imported during the Indian mutiny are still spoken of by cavalry and artillery officers as the 
finest lot of horses ever imported for army purposes into India. Unless the subject is taken up 
either by the Colonial or Indian Governments, I think in a few years there will be scarcely a 
good horse in the country, as the colonists themselves rarely use horses for draught purposes, 
and seem to be quite satisfied if they can get an undersized pony at a small price to carry 
them twenty or thirty miles, after which they knee-halter and turn the poor brute out to grass 
without grooming or feeding, apparently not much caring whether it is alive or dead in the 
morning. For this reason a high-priced horse would be looked upon as rather a nuisance, 
requiring a certain amount of care which they seem unwilling to give.” 

HOTTENTOT DRIVERS, 

“ Eight or ten swift wiry little horses are harnessed to a wagon — a mere platform on wheels — 
in front stands a wild-looking Hottentot, all patches and feathers, and drives them best pace 
all ‘in hand,’ using a whip like a fishing-rod, with which he touches them, no/ savagely, but 
with a skill which would make an old coachman burst with envy. 

“I watched the process of breaking a couple of colts, which were harnessed second and 
fourth in a team of ten. The colts tried to plunge, but were whisked along and couldn’t ; then 
they struck out all four feet and skidded along a bit, but the rhenoster bushes tripped them 
up (there are no roads), and presently they shook their heads and trotted along quite subdued. 
Colts here get no other breaking, and therefore have no pace or action to the eye. 

“ The wagon teams of wiry little thoroughbreds, half Arab, look very strange to our eyes, 
going at full tilt There is no such thing as a cock-tail in the country. 

" I could write a volume on Cape horses, such valiant little beasts and so composed in temper 
I never saw. They are nearly all bays, a few dark greys, very few white or light grey, I have 
seen no blacks, and one dark chestnut. They are not tall, and have no beauty, but one of 
these little brutes will carry a six-and-a-half-foot Dutchman sixty miles a day, day after day 
at a shuffling easy canter, six miles an hour ; you let him drink all he can get, you off saddle 
every three hours and let him roll, his coat shines, his eye is bright, and unsoundness is rare, 
their temper is perfect. Every morning ail the horses of the village are turned loose ; a general 
gallop to the water tank takes place, where they drink and lounge a little, the young are fetched 
back by their niggers ; the old stagers saunter home by themselves. Our groom at home 
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would be astonished at offering a horse on a journey nothing to refresh himself but a roll in the 
dust !"* 

“ A very pleasing farmer put his own and his son’s riding-horses in a cart and took us for a 
little drive. At a hard gallop (with the mildest and steadiest air and with perfect safety), he 
took us right across the country; over bushes, ditches (there were no fences), lumps of rock, 
watercourses, we jumped, flew, bounded, and up every hill we went at racing pace. I arrived at 

home much bewildered, but Mr. M 's pleasant face was quite undisturbed, and I was assured 

that such was the way Cape farmers always drove.” t 

* Lady Barkley’s Journal. f Lady Duff Gordon’s letters from the Cape. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HEAVY DRAUGHT-HOUSES. 

riie True CaiT-hoisc — Natural Pace a Walk— Weight Essential — Size of Value — A Dray-horse the largest Typ^— The 
Opposite of the Blood horse—The Cart-horse a Distinct Breed — Not to be Ridden— To Draw Great Load.s at a slow 
pace — No Cart-horse will Breed a Blood-horse — No Blood-horse a Cart horse— Present to Runjeet Singh — Dray-horses — 
Astonished the Sikhs — Origin of Cart-horse in Netherlands — Attained Perfection in England— Size and IMuck — The Light 
Cart-horse the War horse of Rubens —M odern Cart-horses Divided— London Dray-horse— The Shire-horse — The Clydes- 
dale— The Suffolk Punch — The OKI Suffolk Punch of the Last Century— Mr. John Cullum on — Trials in Pulling 
Weights — Suffolk Mares Formerly Used to Breed Hunters — Lord Strathnairn’s Recollections of Lord Jersey — Points of 
a Model Plough-horse — The Lincolnshire Black — Now Superseded — Scotch Origin of Clydesdale — The Speaker’s 
Carriage Drawn by Pickford’s Van- horses — Description of a Cart-horse — Age of Cart-horses— Commence at Two, Die at 
Twenty — New English Cart-horse Stud Book Society. 


The true cart-horse — the heavy animal whose natural pace is a walk, whose power consists in 
no small degree in his weight, whose temperament should be essentially placid, and who must to 
be of any value in the condition of life to which nature and art have called him, greatly 
exceed in stature and weight the most useful class of nag-horses, is found in his grandest 
form in the London dray-horse. 

The illustration of this chapter is copied from a portrait of one of the finest of the teams of 
Messrs. Barclay, the great brewers, and represents at one end of the scale what the portrait of 
the blood-horse, the Drake, at page 91, docs at the other. 

The blood-horse and the dray-horse will breed together, and their produce will be fertile, 
but with the exception of that fact in natural history, their qualities differ as much as those 
of the horse and the poor man’s friend, the much-enduring ass. The cart-horse requires 
courage, but not the sort of courage which blood bestows ; he requires pluck to move and draw 
a heavy load, and to pull again and again if required until he stirs the inert mass ; but the 
courage of the blood-horse would in him be quite out of place. The beauty of the cart-horse 
depends not only on quality and symmetry, but on a sort of elephantine ponderosity that 
bespeaks power in every muscle and every limb* 

The true cart-horse is a distinct breed, which soil, climate, and food may decrease or 
diminish in size, or otherwise vary ; but which no change, no selection, however careful, 
could convert within historical times into anything but «t cart-horse, destined for drawing heavy 
loads. 

In the same way, the blood-horse uncrossed may be as small as a Sardinian pony barb, 
or tall as the last roaring monster of the English turf ; but no external changes can bring his 
bones, his muscles, or his blood to the condition of the draught-horse breed. In the East, the 
birthplace of the blood-horse, the cart breed is unknown. 

VVlicn the East India Government wished to make a present to Runjeet Singh, the old 
‘‘Lion of Lahore,” they sent him a pair of London dray-horses, 18 hands high; these were 
perfectly useless in that country, where heavy work is much better done by elephants, but 
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the objects of unbounded astonishment and admiration in a land where any horse over 15 
hands is tall, and where the cart breed is unknown. 

Many specimens of fairly good draught-horses may be found in Flanders and Northern 
Germany, whence we derived the progenitors of our carty breeds ; in France, here and there 
very fine teams of small muscular cart-horses may be purchased, especially in Paris and the 
provinces bordering on Belgium. The Perclieron, already described, is the most esteemed and 
useful breed in France. As you travel south you find the ox and the cow doing cart-horse 
work, until you pass the line, where, for road work the mule is preferred to either ox or horse. 
But it is in England that the cart-horse, like every other kind of live stock valuable in agri- 
culture, has attained the greatest average perfection, because the principles of breeding have 
been more carefully considered by our farmers than in any other country, and also because 
it is the country where, as compared with the rest of Europe, the roads are good, the farmers 
are rich, and the hereditary landowners, as a matter of pride and duty, without regard to 
immediate profit, have led the way in this as in every other stock-breeding improvement. 

The first heavy draught-horses of which we have any authentic record were bred in those 
fertile districts of Northern Europe where agriculture was in an advanced state while our rural 
condition was little better than barbarous. 

When William III. took possession of the throne left vacant by James II., the Dutchmen 
who followed in his train, and set to work to drain the fens of our east coast, brought with 
them the heavy black horses of their country ; and from somewhere about that time the black 
cart-horse became naturalised in England, and has since reached its highest development in 
the fen counties. 

A somewhat lighter animal, with a good deal of the cart breed in him, had been in use 
from the eleventh century, as long as heavy armour was worn ; for nothing less powerful than 
a Mecklenburg half-bred cart-horse would bear a knight encased in iron and steel. But these 
huge animals were not expected to move beyond a walk except for about a hundred yards in 
“ a course” at a tournament, or on a battle-field. The knights did not ride these ponderous 
and picturesque brutes upon journeys, or for pleasure, or hunting. Their squires led the war- 
horse bearing the armour ; while the knight, without it, mounted a good roadster hack or prancing 
genet. 

The ideas of the general public on the subject of war-horses have been very much con- 
fused by the historical pictures of eminent artists, who, if they paid any attention to details 
of costume, generally drew the horses from some conventional model of decidedly cart-horse 
descent. The mane and tail being the most important points in an artistic point of view, 
modern painters have mounted Eastern princes — from Saladin to the last Shah of Persia — on 
Flemish destriers ; and Boadicea harangues the Iceni from a Roman car drawn not by her 
own ragged hill ponies, but by steeds stout enough to be harnessed to Queen Victoria’s state 
coach. 

In modern England draught-horses have attained their present perfection because they are 
strictly bred to draw heavy weights, and not to carry heavy men. 

According to agricultural writers, at the commencement of the present century there were 
distinct breeds of draught-horses in at least half a dozen English counties; at present nearly 
all such distinctions have been effaced, and until quite recently it was only by exception that 
the purchaser of a plqugh or wagon team made any inquiry as to breed or pedigree, unless it 
was of the chestnut Suffolk breed. 

For all practical purposes the true draught-horses of England may be divided into the 
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London Dray, the Shire Horse, the Clydesdale, and the Suffolk Punch, the Cleveland Bay 
having become extinct, or nearly so. It is only within a few years that the Scotch have 
taken the lead in establishing a Stud Book for Clydesdales, and it was not until the year 1878 
that the breeders of Suffolk English cart-horses followed the sound example. 

THE DRAY-HORSE. 

The London Dray-horse (and all the horses of the same size and character used in Liverpool 
and Manchester) is recruited from the largest specimens of the true Shire horse, slow, stately, 
ponderous, not less than 17 hands high, often 18 hands; he is in horses what a corporal major 
of Life Guards is to a private of Dragoons. 

Weight in the brewers’ horses is essential, because they have to move great weights for 
short distances, and the shaft-horse frequently has to hold up and back and turn with enormous 
loads ; for although barrels do not look very large, when filled with beer their gravity is far 
in excess of the idea conveyed by their bulk. No doubt something is due to fashion and 
tradition, in the employment of these equine giants by the beer, kings of London. First-class 
farmers, who plough the stiffest land deeply, who are not content with what Mr. Mechi called 
'*the traditional three inches of agricultural pie-crust,” consider that 16 hands high is high 
enough for the very best plough or cart team, although they do not object to an additional inch 
in an active, well-shaped animal. 

Formerly the twelve great brewing firms, familiarly known as the ** Beer Kings of London,” 
used to be as particular about the colours and matchings of their dray-horses as of their own 
four-in-hands or the Court chariot pairs of their titled wives: one was celebrated for a black, 
the original dray-horse colour ; another for a brown, a roan, a grey, or chestnut team. But 
at present such is the demand for horses of this class, that they are compelled to be content 
with any colour, and to moderate the old standard of height. The parade of teams belonging 
to Liverpool merchants, on the occasion of the annual show of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England being held in the year 1877, was probably the finest gathering of dray-horses ever 
witnessed. 

Following the plan adopted in preparing this work, of going to headquarters for special 
information, a set of queries were forwarded to Mr. James Moore, junr., the veterinary super- 
intendent of Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, & Co.’s, stud of brewery dray-horses, to which he has, 
with the sanction of the firm, kindly returned the following pithy answers 

“ Heavy draught-horses suitable for dray work are English bred, and are generally from 
Wiltshire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Herefordshire, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire; bred by farmers 
who in many instances are horse-dealers. 

They are bought at five to six years of age, and last about ten years. 

^‘One horse here stood 18 hands high, and weighed nearly 18 cwt. He was a fine hand- 
some red (or strawberry) roan horse, named ‘Baly.’ When Garibaldi visited the brewery, 
in 1864, he particularly noticed the horse, and he was ever afterwards known as Garibaldi 
He was about seventeen years old when he died, in 1870. 

** There are several horses at the present time in the brewery that stand 17 J hands high, 
and they are mostly of a roan colour. 

"No mares are used in the brewery. 

" Horses that arc used for our country work travel from twenty-five to thirty miles on some 
days. It is rather difficult to say what distance the horses used for town work travel 
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^‘The weight drawn in a two-wheeled dray is from 3 tons 16 cvvt. to 4 tons; two horses 
used, sometimes three. 

“The weight drawn in a four-wheel van is from 6 tons to 6 tons lO cwt. ; three horses 
are used, sometimes four. 

Their food consists of — 

Oats, 13 lbs., beans, 6 lbs., maize, 3 lbs. = 22 lbs. per day per horse. 

Clover chaff, about • • • • 1 S m i» 

37 ft ft ft 

Sometimes peas are given, then either beans or maize are stopped. 

“ From April to September about two thousand bundles of green tares arc consumed 
amongst the sick and rest horses. 

“ From May to August three hundred bundles of green tares are given to all the horses every 
week for about fourteen or fifteen weeks ; one bundle is given to each horse on Saturday 
evening, and one on Sunday morning. Carrots are occasionally given. 

“ The cost of feeding, including the above items, amounts to about three shillings per horse 
per day. 

“ Brewers’ horses are not, as you suggest, kept for ornament, but for work. 

Shoeing costs about one shilling and eightpence per week, being about fifty-nine shoes 
per horse per year. As a matter of course, some horses wear their shoes out sooner than others. 

“The diseases to which brewers’ dray-horses are subject are catarrh, influenza, bronchitis, 
congestion of the lungs (more in summer from violent exertion), nephritis, hepatitis, weed, 
cellulitis, colic (more cases of colic on commencing green food), sandcracks, treads, quittors, 
and wounds from picking up nails, stones, and other foreign agents in the streets. VVe have 
had several cases of ruptured livers between 1867 and 1874, the livers in these cases weighing 
respectively 73 lbs., 89 lbs., 82 lbs., 61 lbs., and loi lbs. 

“ Horses will drink beer if they can get it. We generally give it when they are recovering 
from an illness, and with beneficial results. 

“ The vulgar idea which exists that brewers’ horses are fed upon wet grains is incorrect. 

“Dray-horses are not so heavy as they used to be ; they are shorter and stouter. The animal 
known as a ‘ little big horse ’ is preferred ; a smaller horse is more active, and gets over the ground 
quicker ; this accounts for the great demand at the present time for the Clydesdale breed. 

“ I think the popular opinion that roans, red and blue, are more hardy than horses of 
other colours, is correct. 

“ We use neither bearing-reins, nor winkers on the bridles. 

“ In a few years’ time the brewer’s two-wheel drays will be a thing of the past. They are 
a great weight upon the horses’ backs. I have known several instances where horses have been 
permanently injured through falling down, and a cask of beer, generally a puncheon, weighing 
over 8 cwt., rolling over their loins.” 

THE SHIRE OR ENGLISH CART-HORSE. 

The Shire horse is the final result of the improvements of agricultural horses com- 
menced early in the first half of this century. He is found in the shires where the strongest 
class of plough-horses are required — ^a breed, if it is a breed, which has superseded the Lincolnshire 
black horse, \vhich Bakewell of Ditchley, the first man who clearly laid down the principles 
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of breeding live stock, thought he had brought to perfection. Bakewell had crossed the native 
Lincolnshires with Dutch stallions, and they held a prominent place in the works of every 
agricultural writer up to 1825. As late as 1840, Mr. Burke, who was one of the editors of the 
early volumes of the Transactions of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, wrote in a 
note on cart-horses: *‘A Lincolnshire black of the pure breed stands foremost in the rank of 
every cart race in the kingdom.” But this opinion has not been maintained by the decisions 
of the judges at the shows of this Society, the balance of favour being decidedly towards well- 
shaped cart stallions, bay and brown being predominating colours, although blacks and 
greys have also taken honours. Honest Tom, supposed to be the best cart stallion ever shown 
in an agricultural ring, was a Shire horse of a bay colour. In the counties where the cultiva- 
tion of a stiff retentive soil has been carried out on large farms, the name ** Shire ” has for 
several generations been the accepted term. But when an attempt was made to found a stud- 
book of agricultural horses not being Clydesdales or Suffolks, the name was objected to 
as being too narrow and special, and the indefinite title of the English Cart-horse Society was 
adopted. Nevertheless, the Shire horse is the only agricultural horse which has a pedigree 
to be traced for from seventy to even a hundred years. 

The following description of this tribe is from the pen of a gentleman who has devoted 
many years to collecting and breeding specimens of first-class merit for use in his business 
and on his farm. 

In considering the more important points in an agricultural horse, I will place action 
first. Unless he can move true and well in the cart, horse pace-walking, his value is con- 
siderably lessened; if required to trot — and trotting in these fast days has for many purposes 
become a necessity — he should have the action of a Norfolk cob. 

**The feet should be well proportioned, better too large than too small: depth of foot and 
width at heel being important elements, but wide flat feet are very objectionable, especially for 
road purposes. 

“ The fore-leg should be put on parallel at the shoulder and wide enough, so as to support 
weight. Too great width between the fore-legs is not often seen, but is possible; this is objection- 
able, as it generally impedes the action. The pasterns should not be long or straight. The 
leg-bones flat and short between fetlock and knee ; they should not measure less than 10 or 
loj inches below the knee. A stallion should not be less than ii inches; a few reach 12 inches. 
The Earl of Ellesmere had one that measured nearly 13 inches. The hinder legs of a cart-horse 
are even more important than the fore-legs. A horse should not be ** split up” too high behind, 
or be cow-hocked ; he should have large, round thighs, large, flat, clean hocks, short pasterns, 
and the leg should measure between the hock and fetlock at least one inch more than the fore- 
leg. The legs should be well covered with long silky hair, this being regarded as a sign of 
constitution.” 

As to height, 16 hands 2 inches is high enough for work, but 17-hand horses sell well. Seven 
feet six inches is a good girth, but 8 feet is often reached. “The first thing,” said an eminent War- 
wickshire grazier, “that I look at in a cart colt is ‘his cupboard.* If this is not roomy he will not 
have the constitution to stand a day’s work.” The chest should be wide, shoulders well thrown 
back, head big without coarseness, back short, with wide muscular development of the loin, long 
quarters, and the tail set on well and high. To sum up : a good specimen of the Shire horse is a 
long, low, deep, wide, well-proportioned, and active animal. Geldings of this description are in 
great demand, and in their prime fetch from 100 to 140 guineas each. 

The other points of a Shire cart-horse are those of every well-shaped harness-horse, con- 
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sidering always that most his business is all to be done at a walk ; in towns at the present day 
a good deal of the work of cart-horses has to be done at a trot. With double-furrow ploughs 
fast coming into use, horse-engines requiring speed, good size — not at the expense of activity and 
compactness — is essential.’* 

The famous black horse no longer exists with sufficient distinctness to claim a class, like the 
Suffolks, but crops up from time to time in his native county, Lincolnshire. And colour is never 
an objection in any cart-horse otherwise well shaped, not being a Suffolk. Many breeders 
of Shire horses are steadily selecting browns or bays. 

Mr. James Howard, of Clapham Park, Bedford, who, as a plough manufacturer (James and 
Frederick Howard), had so often, before steam cultivation was established, to compete in 
ploughing-matches with such famous horse-masters and plough-makers as Messrs. Ransomc of 
Ipswich, and Hornsby of Grantham, gives the following idea of a very perfect 

AGRICULTURAL CART-HORSE. 

“ Captain was one of a pair of cart-horses with which I took the first prize and gold medal 
at the Grand International Exhibition in Paris in 1867. He was a dark bay with black points 
(no white), as clean in the legs as a thoroughbred, height 16 hands and J in., weight, in good 
working (not show) condition, 14 cwt He girthed 7 ft. 2 in., the circumference of his thighs 
was 21 i in., and that of his fore-arms 24J in. The length of his fore-legs 31 in. The other 
horse was an excellent match. The pair showed immense power, accompanied with great 
elasticity and quickness of movement, always an indication of pluck. 

I prefer a cart-horse under than over i6i hands. The three cardinal points are quality, 
symmetr}^ substance, and action — that is, a firm, quick, not too long and striding action. Some 
breeders say a draught-horse cannot well be too short on the legs. I differ from this opinion ; 
if very short their pace is sure to be slow. Captain was not too short, for he could walk pretty 
well as fast as a man. 

“The legs should be outside the animal, so that each bears its fair share of the weight of 
the carcase. You cannot well have too much bone ; the thighs and fore-arms in particular 
should be large and muscular ; the hocks big, clean, and well defined ; the knees should be 
broad and large. I do not like much hair about the heels, although some breeders say it is 
a sign of constitution. Some of the strongest and best constitutioned horses I have had have 
been as clean as a blood horse. 

“ The body of a cart-horse should be cylindrical, or well arched in shape, broad across the 
loins, and deep in the girth. The back ribs should also be deep ; a shallow-back-ribbed horse, 
in nine cases out of ten, has not endurance, and is seldom or never of a robust constitution. 

I never buy a narrow horse — breadth of frame is essential, and a horse split up far behind 
should be avoided ; a good posterior is a very important consideration. 

“ The head should not be small or nag-like, but of fair size without coarseness ; a long, fine 
ear, full eye, and intelligent expression. The neck if too short is a great hindrance to the 
animal grazing. I don’t like shoulders made as a hunter’s ought to be, but more upright, so 
as to take the collar at the proper angle; sloping shoulders are not good for moving much 
weight, neither arc long joints. The foot of a horse is a very important point. A broad, flat 
foot is objectionable ; such feet cannot stand the road, and on the land it is difficult to keep 
the shoes on. 

As to quality, it is a thing that is to be understood rather than expressed — it cannot be 
put upon paper. 
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have bred some very good horses by a Clydesdale stallion out of clean-legged, deep- 
made mares, bred in Essex. The great fault of most of the Clydesdale horses is their small 
barrels and want of breadth in the frame. These faults were corrected in the cross I have 
tried, while the activity of the Clydesdale was preserved.’* 

THE CLYDESDALE. 

The Clydesdale is of Scotch origin ; according to tradition, for which there is very little 
evidence, the result of a cross made by a Duke of Hamilton between the draught mares of 
the country and some Dutch stallions. It is a breed which was formerly seldom found in 
England, except on the fancy farms cultivated regardless of expense by great landed pro- 
prietors, and maintained as stallions for the benefit of tenants. The Clydesdale is certainly 
the most taking of the cart race, and only wants, with his handsome head and graceful fore- 
hand, a little fining down to figure as a charger in the picture of some imitator of Vandyke 
or Rubens. 

Clydesdales are remarkable for fast action in the walk, and even in the trot. At a local 
show held some years ago on Clifton Downs, near Bristol, a Clydesdale stallion, exhibited by 
the Duke of Beaufort, “weighing nearly a ton,” out-trotted all the hacks in the show in a course 
of a few hundred yards. The Clydesdale has more quality in head, hair, skin, and style, than 
any other cart breed. Bays and browns are the prevailing colours ; the faults are a light body, 
legs too long, and a hot temper at work. Sixteen hands to sixteen hands one inch is the 
usual height ; the finest specimens are taller. Of late years the light body has been corrected 
by judicious crosses. 

At a plough trial at Versailles, which took place during the first Paris International Show, a 
pair of Clydesdale horses, as recorded in a French official report, beat easily several teams of three 
horses of the best French breeds — Percheron, Boulonnois, &c. 

The late Prince Consort had some very fine Clydesdales of his own breeding at his model 
farm in Windsor Park. The coloured illustration to this chapter has been painted from the 
stallion Prince Albert, probably one of the best Clydesdales in the kingdom, the property 
of Colonel Loyd Lindsay, V.C., M.P., of Lockingc Park, Berkshire, who writes, “ Prince Albert 
is 17 hands in height, 7 feet 6 inches in girth, 18 inches round the fore-arm, and loj inches 
below the knee.” These dimensions are quite beyond the average. 

The finest exhibition of Clydesdales is to be seen at the agricultural shows held at Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. 

At a stallion show held at Glasgow in 1874, at which, besides the Glasgow, more than 
twenty other societies contributed, offering about 1,500 in prizes, twenty-five Clydesdale 
stallions of a high class were paraded before the judges. After the prizes had been awarded, 
the agents of various districts in Scotland and the North of England made arrangements for 
securing the services of the horses they fancied by paying a premium for their travelling in 
particular districts. These premiums, by way of retaining fees, varied from ;^^ioo to ;fi6o for 
the season ; in the latter case for a guaranteed list of 160 mares. The colours premiumed at 
this great show were bay and brown, and one black. 

In 1873 the representatives of two horse-breeding associations formed by the farmers of 
Cornwall each purchased Clydesdale stallions in Scotland at £ 3 ^ apiece. But Cornishmen 
have always been fanied for independence of character, and put their own shoulders to the 
wheel instead of whining to a Downing Street Jupiter. The present breed of Clydesdales is 
both compact and active. Messrs. Pickford and Co. for some years past have used nothing 
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else in their railway vans, and engage the exclusive services of a dealer to buy them at all the 
horse fairs in Scotland. But, on the other hand, in 1876 a committee of English gentlemen 
attended the great Glasgow show of cart stallions, for the purpose of selecting and purchasing 
a young stallion ; they found and eventually bought a horse that was left in the ring with nine 
other competitors for the champion cup, and this, in the home county of the Clydesdales, 
turned out to be the Shire horse described at page 160. 

Both breeds now have stud-books of their own, and this will no doubt tend in future to keep 
their characters more distinct. 


THE SUFFOLK, OR SUFFOLK rUNCII. 

The Suffolk is another breed very much esteemed in its own district, and seldom found 
out of it, except on fancy farms ; but there is a steady demand for Suffolk stallions of a good 
chestnut colour for exportation to the Continent. 

According to popular notions, the Suffolk is always chestnut of one of five different shades. 
Mr. Longwood, who read a paper on this breed of horses before the Stowmarket Club in 1872, 
mentioned five different shades, viz., dark chestnut, dark red, bright chestnut, silver-beamed, 
and light chestnut. But, according to the same authority, there are in the county a good 
many teams of bay Suffolks. Those who breed for sale are particular about purity of colour, 
and preserve it by the well-known expedient of keeping nothing but chestnut horses on the 
breeding-farm, and taking care that the marc, when she takes the stallion, shall have a chestnut 
horse or pony before her eyes — an expedient as old as the time when Jacob served Laban. 

The Suffolks are now bred large, and reach from 15 hands 3 inches to 16 hands. They 
were formerly a small, thick, stocky class of horse, hence called “ Punches.” The breed i.s 
of a remarkably docile and placid temperament, very true in the collar, and excellent for 
plough teams ; but apt, according to agricultural authorities who do not live in Suffolk, to fall 
lame at road-work or drawing timber. A Mr. Cross, who took part in the discussion of the 
Stowmarket Club, said that some farmers were of opinion that cross-breds between Suffolk 
stallions and Cambridgeshire mares stood road-work better than pure-bred Suffolk.s, which 
were apt to be light of bone below the knee. But no description of cart-horse fetches higher 
prices than picked specimens of Suffolks. At a sale, before the dearth of horses raised their 
prices all over the kingdom, six mares were sold by the Earl of Stradbroke by auction fur twelve 
hundred guineas. 

The following is a description of the Suffolk Punch breed as they were before the develoi> 
ment of agricultural show competition and comparison. 

“ They arc generally about 1 5 hands high, of a remarkably short and compact make ; 
thin legs, bony, and thin shoulders loaded with flesh. Their colour is often of a light sorrel, 
which is as much remarked in some distant parts of the kingdom as their form. They are 
not made to indulge the rapid impatience of this posting generation, but for draught they 
are perhaps as unrivalled as for their gentle and tractable temper; and, to exhibit proofs 
of their great power, drawling matches are sometimes made, and the proprietors are as 
anxious for the success of their respective horses as those can be whose racers aspire to the 
plates at Ne\vmarkct.”* 

The Suffolk Mircury, 22nd June, 1724, thus advertises the first match that took place:— 

• “The History and Antiquities of Flamstead and Hardwick, in the County of Suffolk.” By the Rev. Sir Jcihii Cullum* 
Bart., F.R.S,, F.S.A, 
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** 0 n Thursday, 9th July, 1724, there will be a drawing at Ixworth Pickarel, for a piece of 
plate of 45 s. value ; and they that will bring five horses or mares may put in for it : and 
they that draw twenty the best and fairest pulls, with their reins up, and then, they that 
can carry the greatest weight over the block, with fewest lifts and fewest pulls, shall have 
the said plate; by such judges as the masters of the team shall choose. You arc to meet 
at twelve o'clock, and put in your names (or else to be debarred from drawing for it), and 
subscribe half-a-crown a-piece, to be paid to the second best team." 

Sir Thomas Gery Cullum, in a note to the second edition of his brother Sir John's work, 
adds ; “ The trial is made with a wagon loaded with sand, the wheels sunk a little in the 
ground, with blocks of wood laid before them to increase the difficulty. The first efforts 
arc made with the reins fastened as usual to the collars, but the animals cannot, when so 
confined, put out their full strength ; the reins are therefore afterwards thrown loose on their 
necks, when they can exert their utmost powers, which they usually do by falling on their 
knees, and drawing in that attitude. That they may not break their knees by this operation, 
the area on which they draw is strewn with soft sand,” 

In the “ Suffolk Agricultural Report,” 1794, page 41, allusion is made to these competitive 
trials of strength : ** Amongst the great farmers in the Sandlings south of Woodbridge and 
Oxford, there was forty years ago a considerable spirit of breeding and drawing team against 
team for large sums of money. Mr. Mays, of Damsholt Dock, was said to have drawn fifteen 
horses for 1,500 guineas.” 

‘‘An acre of our strong wheat land ploughed by a pair of them in one day,” observes 
Sir John Cullum, “ and that not an unusual task, is an achievement that bespeaks their 
worth, and which is scarcely credited in many other counties.” “ Though natives of a 
province varied with only the slightest inequalities of surface, yet,” he adds, in his panegyric, 
“when carried into mountainous regions they seem born for that service. With wonder and 
gratitude have I seen them, with the most spirited exertions, unsolicited by the whip, and 
indignant as it were at the obstacles that opposed them, drawing my carriage up the rocky 
and precipitous roads of Denbigh and Carnarvonshire.” 

Suckling, in his work on the “ History and Antiquities of the County of Suffolk,” alludes 
to the Punches as a docile race, unrivalled at what is provincially called “ a dead pull.” In 
describing them, he says, “ They are middle-sized, very short made, and though low in the 
fore-hand, are active in their paces, and on the lighter lands of the county will draw a plough 
at the rate of three miles an hour.” 

At one time Suffolk Punch mares were used to breed from, crossed with thoroughbred 
sires, with the view of producing hunters and carriage-horses. But the quality and pace 
required in the present time will not admit of any admixture of carty blood, although the 
Suffolk, which trots with empty carts from the hay-field, would occasionally afford some 
happy hits. General Lord Strathnairn mentioned to the Lords' Committee, of which he 
was a member, that the Earl of Jersey (the fifth), a very famous horseman and rider, hunting 
from Melton in its most palmy days, found one of his best hunters in the produce of a 
Suffolk Punch mare and an Arab sire. At present nothing less than a thoroughbred, clear 
in the pipes, can live in the first flight pf Leicestershire. 

The most memorable occasion in modern days of cart-bred horses taking rank with 
carriage-horses occurred when Her Majesty in solemn procession proceeded to return thanks 
at St. Paul's for the recovery of the Prince of Wales from an attack of typhoid fever, in 
1872. For some unknown reason the Speaker’s carriage was not, according to precedent, 
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drawn by six horses, that is, four-in-hand and a pair conducted by a postillion, but by a 
pair of Messrs. Pickford's finest black wagon-horses, led by their accustomed attendants, clad 
in gorgeous liveries for that day only. They appeared to walk away with the ponderous 
coach, as weighty as the Lord Mayor’s, at the rate of at least five miles an hour. 

On light sandy land plough-teams of a light description may be used with advantage, 

of the same class as those magnificent animals that may be seen in single harness, in pairs, 
and unicorns, drawing the spring vans of warehousemen in the City of London. These were 
formerly bred between Cleveland stallions and cart mares ; how they are bred now no one 
cares to inquire. On the light sandy lands of Bedfordshire and Norfolk, a pair of cast-off 

carriage-horses, or even hunters, would make a plough-team, but wherever the land is stiff 

there must be size and weight. 

In spite of the rapid spread of steam cultivation, there is still a mass of work on every 
well-cultivated farm that can only be done by horses and by ploughs. “For this purpose,’* 
writes one of the most practical and advanced farmers of the day, “ let me have plough 
pairs at least i6 hands high, as well-shaped as any carriage, girthing from ^ feet to 7 feet 
6 inches, as active in walking as a good park hack, with stout limbs and plenty of hair 
about their feet, a weighty fore- hand to throw into the collar, a sensible but not too small a 
head, a courageous but docile temperament Well fed and well tended, they will do twice 
the work of soft cross-made brutes.” 

THE BISHOP STORTFORD STALLION COMPANY, 

Getting the use of cart stallions, big, sound, and with good action, has as yet been very 
difficult, because more than half the cart stallions that travel the country are either unsound 
or ill-shaped, and it has been no one’s business to find fault with them. The Stud Books 
that have been recently established for registering the pedigrees of the Clydesdales, the English 
Cart-horse (that is really the Shire Horse)^ and the Suffolks, will no doubt do something to 
check the trade of inferior brutes by establishing a standard of comparison. 

An experiment made two years ago at Bishop Stortford, a towm in Hertfordshire 40 miles 
from London, has shown how easily, wdth little expense, a small committee of farmers may 
secure the benefit of first-class cart stallions. In January, 1877, a few gentlemen formed 
“ The Bishop Stortford Agricultural Horse Company,” with a capital of ;62,ooo, on an entirely 
new plan. 

The nominal capital was divided into lOO preference shares, of ;£’io each, and 20 promoter’s 
shares, of £so each. Of these, 60 preference and 20 promoter’s were at once taken up. The 
preference shareholders were entitled to the first call on the entire horses, the property of the 
Company, and each preference shareholder was bound to send two mares, at a fee of 3s. 

(5s, for the groom), for each share he held, or to forfeit £3 3s. for each mare not sent. No 
payment of profits, interest, or return of capital, was to be made to any member until the 
final closing of the accounts, in the year 1879. In that year the Company is to be wound up, 
and, after the repayment of £10 per share to the preference shareholders, the balance remaining 
of the capital is to be divided pro rata amongst the holders of promoter’s shares. Should any 
balance remain, it is to be divided pro rata amongst both classes of shareholders. The capital 
raised was 12 promoter’s shares at £^o, £ 6 qo \ 60 preference at £10, £(yOO \ sum total ^£*1,200. 
Two stallions were purchased for le.ss than 1,000; the surplus, which was over j^200, was 
placed at interest, and the two years’ earnings of the horses are being added to it. “The 
result,” writes Mr. Walter Gilbey, the originator and most active promoter (on the 24*:h Nov., 
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1878), “is up to date satisfactory; and when the horses are sold, in 1879, there is every reason 
to believe that the subscribers will get a full return with interest, and I doubt not also a 
bonus.” They will also have had the advantage of the use of two very first-class horses. 

The first horse purchased was Paragon — a pure-bred Shire stallion ; whole-coloured dark 
bay, with black legs; stands 17 hands high; bred by Mr. Richard Porter, Sowerby, Yorkshire, 
in the year 1872. As a three-year-old (1875) he stood third at the open show at Glasgow, 
gained the Highland Society’s silver medal at Kilmarnock show for the best stallion of any age; 
also a prize at the Highland Society’s show at Glasgow. As a four-year-old (1876) he stood in 
the short leet of $ out of 71 stallions for the Glasgow prize. As a five-year-old (1877) he was 
shown at the Glasgow Society’s show, and he was selected from 93 competitors (horses of all 
ages not above ten years old), and left in the prize ring with four other horses to compete for 
the Society’s premium of ;^ioo and a silver medal. After which Mr. Gilbey bought him. 
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ASSES AND MULES. 
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This work would not be complete without some notice of the ass — the ‘^donkey” of English 
children, the ‘‘cuddy” of Scotch, the “moke” of the London costermonger, the "'baudet*' of 
France, the "borrico" of Spain, whence the finest breed is derived, and where he holds a place 
of the highest utility as a beast of burden. 

The ass is the poor man’s horse ; with no groomings, with a rough stable, a sufficient supply of. 
coarse herbage which every other domestic quadruped except the goat would reject, it will thrive, 
and work, at its own pace, for long hours, either drawing a vehicle or carrying burdens, as it did for 
Joseph’s brethren, a task for which its conformation is particularly suited. 

In one respect only is the ass more delicate than the horse — it cannot thrive or multiply in 
regions where the snow covers the ground for several months of the year. A horse will bear a 
severe degree of dry cold under which the ass would die. Asses are not known in Northern 
Russia ; and an eccentric traveller who made a tour in Norway with three gipsies and a donkey, 
found the latter as much an object of curiosity as a tame bear in England. 

About the origin of the domestic ass there is not quite so much mystery as about that of the 
horse. The Zoological Gardens, in 1874, had in its varied collection of the ass tribe a male 
Abyssinian wild ass, which in no way differs from the ordinary grey donkey of the streets ; and if 
it really is a wild species, and not an importation from Egypt, there can be no question about the 
African ancestry of our useful drudge. 

But the ass tribe has this essential difference from the horse. For breeding purposes there is 
only one race of horses — all, from the Norwegian to the Thibetan or Siamese, from the Cossack 
pony to the Sardinian, from the dray-horse to the Icelander, will intermingle freely, and their 
produce will be fertile — but of the ass tribe there are half a dozen varieties closely resembling each 
other in externals, which are as distinct as the horse and the zebra, and if brought together only 
produce mules. Nevertheless, eminent physiologists maintain that the horse, the ass, the zebra, 
all have one common origin ; but the links that would prove that those who now breed a mule 
would breed a horse or an ass have not been detected in three thousand years. 
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The ass appears to have been subjected to the use of man long before the horse. The female 
w^s preferred for riding, in consequence of her superior docility, and as a dairy animal was of 
special value to nomadic tribes. 

Even at the present day native Egyptians prefer the quiet ass — which neither rears, plunges, nor 
shies, and keeps a steady pace, quite fast enough under a tropical sun — to the more high-couraged 
horse, except on occasions of parade. In fact, in the East the horse is chiefly valued as a charger for 
war purposes ; the ass is the hack for daily use where the much-enduring camel is not employed. 
A wealthy Copt will give as much as £200 for a white ass of good stature and easy paces. 

In England a good donkey is invaluable for family use, to enable the young son of the house 
to teach himself to ride, to draw a clothes-basket carriage with a curate's too numerous family, 
to harness to a cart of appropriate size — in fact, as a humble servant of all work ; not expensive 
to purchase or to feed, not requiring the services of an accomplished groom, and not liable to any 
worse vice than obstinacy. With a well-trained donkey you are safe from any of those sudden 
ebullitions of excitement which sometimes bring the soberest ponies to grief. The vicious New 
Forest horse-fly either spares the donkey, or fails to penetrate its thick hide with the poisonous 
sting which often drives well-behaved horses, if strangers to the county, to madness. 

Except as a question of safety from accidents, the donkey is not a good steed for a boy to 
commence his career on as a horseman ; it has not riding shoulders, and does not afford a proper 
seat for a saddle. The riders of donkey-races sit on the hind-quarters. Anatomically considered, 
the ass is essentially a beast for the pack-saddle. The ass has also a mouth so callous to the bit 
as to lead boy equestrians into very bad habits when they advance in dignity, and have to deal 
with the exquisitely tender mouths of horses. All donkey-riders not packed in Oriental saddles 
must hold on by the bridle, a habit fatal to good horsemanship. 

As to what may be done with donkeys in harness, the best examples may be seen daily in the 
streets of London, amongst costermonger hawkers of fruit, fish, and vegetables. As a body the 
costers are by no means the brutes their appearance and language would convey — at least, in 
the treatment of their donkeys. The pace at which the costers’ asses travel, the distances they 
complete in a day with a well-balanced load on their clever “go-carts,” and the sleek appearance of 
the animals, prove that in the main they are well treated — often better treated than the costers’ 
wives — and they must be well fed. The owner of a very fast donkey, on the Brighton road, in 
answer to an inquiry as to how he fed him, replied, “Like a race-hoss.” 

In all classes of society great affection for dogs, donkeys, and other lower animals is not 
unfrequently displayed by persons who are, to say the least, hard in their dealings with human 
beings. 

The costermonger lives as familiarly with his donkey as the Arab of the tent with his horse ; 
he lives in the same room with him, where the health authorities do not object. He gets his living 
out of him, and seldom ill-treats him in his sober moments. If you watch a costermonger in 
the streets, you often see the harnessed donkey following his master like a dog, which he would 
not do if he was afraid of him. 

In England we do not pay much attention to the varieties of the ass, because we have a better 
breed of ponies than any other country ; but there is one, generally of a dark colour, with finer 
limbs, more active and swift than the ordinary grey drudge, which is to be preferred for riding 
and light harness. I have seen the two small sons of a gentleman in the North of England 
following the hounds on their black donkeys, creeping through and over most difficult places* 
and even achieving very respectable leaps. 

Some enthusiasts have recommended that family donkeys should be groomed and fed 
w 




For practical purposes the domestic ass may be divided into two classes : the one seen 
constantly at the watering-places of Europe, in the streets in light carts, and in rural districts 
in light carriages, which arrives at the greatest perfection in Eastern climates, where it is used 
as a beast for riding, as well as to carry burdens ; the other is the dray-horse of the ass tribe, 
cultivated in Spain and in certain districts of France, chiefly for breeding mules. 

The Arab and the dray-horse are scarcely more dissimilar than the Egyptian saddle-ass 
and the mule-begetting baudet, of which illustrations are given : the first from a photograph 
taken in Cairo ; the other from a portrait by Mr. Sheldon Williams of the Poitou stallion ass 
exhibited at the Crystal Palace by Mr. I’ease, at the suggestion of Mr. Sutherland, who has 
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taken up the advocacy of mules as beasts for heavy draught with great zeal. Some enthusiasts 
have proposed to improve the character of the ordinary British donkey by crossing with the 
tall asses of Spain, Malta, and France. As far as the trade of the costermonger and travelling 
tinker is concerned, this would be a mistake. It is like a proposal for breeding moor ponies 
up to 15 hands high. An ass of average size requires a proportionate supply of food, and 
only a small shed in the back yard of the costers lodging. A coster or tinker would no 
more accept a 14-hands Spanish ass as a gift than a dray-horse, if he were bound to keep him. 

Since Egypt has been brought by steam and the enterprising Mr. Cook within reach 
of the million, every one knows the donkey of the country ; but as few English travellers 
understand Arabic, they do not appreciate the familiar conversation of the donkey-boys, of 
which Mansfield Parkyns, the Nottinghamshire squire, who lived for years the life of a native 
Abyssinian, half naked and covered with butter, gives so amusing an account in a book which 
has been forgotten since the march to Magdala and death of King Theodore. 

EGYPTIAN DONKEY-BOYS. 

" The donkey-boys crowd round the wharf, and beleaguer the traveller, who with difficulty 
extricates himself from their clutches by desperately throwing himself, for no earthly reason, 
on to the nearest animal, and riding a distance of a hundred or two yards in a most uncomfortable 
manner. In saying uncomfortable, I mean only for new-comers ; old residents find that the 
donkeys go wonderfully easy, are sure-footed, and get over the ground at a great pace. On 
my return to Cairo, after some years’ residence in the upper country, I was astonished at this 
difference, and attributed it to my having become more of an ‘ asinestrian,’ or to the breed 
having improved. I discovered, however, that it altogether depended on a peculiarly African 
cast of features and complexion that a long stay in the country gives Jo Europeans, distinguishing 
them from the new arrivals. I was enlightened on the subject by a donkey-boy of my 
acquaintance, who, at my particular request, made the ass I was riding change at once from 
a free-going, easy-paced animal to the most stubborn brute that ever was crossed. A very 
favourite trick of the boys is to give the ass a peculiar dig with the end of a stick on one side 
as if to make him accelerate his pace, whereas the only effect produced is a most disagreeable 
sideways wriggle of the hind-quarters, which generally half dislodges the novice ; a second 
dig in another place produces a kick, which often completes his overthrow, to the great amusement 
of the boy, who, however, is always ready to howl, and thus attract for you the attention and 
ridicule of all who may be passing by, if you should make the slightest gesture indicative of 
an assault on his person. I am speaking now, perhaps, more of the young gentlemen of Cairo 
than those of Alexandria. I have, since my return, ocen gratified by seeing them described in 
tourists’ books as active, lively, and amusing. Most truly are they so ; for activity they cannot 
be surpassed, nor for their amusing talents either, though these are generally employed at the 
expense of the traveller, rather than for his benefit. 

“ I have often, while passing, been made to laugh at the doubles entendres contained in the 
remarks of some of these boys, and the very simple and self-satisfied answers of their green- 
veiled and parasoled employers. I have more than once rated them, and still more often joined 
in the mirth they caused at their patrons’ expense ; but I once thought it might afford me some 
amusement if I could, by shamming ignorance of the language, have a long ride and its accom- 
panying conversation. After making several attempts at disguise, which failed in consequence of 
my truly African complexion and manner, at last J bethought mc of the veil and nmbreUa 
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dodge; and having equipped myself altc^ether d I' Anglais (that is, with shoes, a straw hat, 
and thick stick), I addressed a boy, beginning my conversation (as all Englishmen are 
supposed to do) with a strongish expletive, and continuing my inquiry in very bad English, 



KGYiniAN DONKEY AND BOY 


as all Englishmen do, in the idea, I suppose, that because the natives speak a broken language, 
they will digest it better if broken up ready for their use. The bait took, as the boy's answer 
convinced me— ‘Here, master, you very good jackass.’ We went a long ride down to Shoubra 
Gardens (I was then at Boulac), and the boy kept up, with the gravest possible face, a 
^ultory conversation of the following nature. (N.B. The words in italics are supposed to 
said in Arabia) The donkey stumbles. ^You boy, your donkey not good at aUl’ ‘Yes, 
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master, him berry good; better than his rider' ‘Go on fast’ ‘Yes, master; a — a--a’ 
(with a dig, causing a wriggle) — [to ass] — ‘ Get on, Christian, son of a Christian, ridden by a 
Christian ; ass, son of an ass, ridden by an ass ; kdfir (infidel), son of a kdfir, ridden by a khfir' 
And then, perhaps, he would amuse himself and the passers-by with a native roundelay : — 

* Christian, blessed dog, 

Ate the sweet thing, and left me. 

Here he is, the Christian 1* 

* That’s a very nice song ; what does it say ? ’ ‘ All ’bout master and donkey, berry good, 

me behind, with stick make’m go; master give me shilling me sing him again!’ Then he 
would, perhaps, give the donkey a spiteful dig under the tail, thereby eliciting a kick, while 
at the same time he would express a wish (in Arabic) that the stick in his hand were a 
khasoug (or impaling post), dedicated to the especial elevation of the ass and his rider. So 
we went on for a long time (the parts of conversation I have selected are the few which 
would bear printing in English), till at last, as Fortune would have it, I was recognised by a 
Turkish friend of mine, who addressed me in Arabic. 

I first got a good hold of my follower, which interrupted him in a most benevolent 

expression of the kind manner in which he would like to treat all the members of my family, 

enumerating each one in succession, from my great-grandfather and his respected lady down- 
wards, and intermingling them in a most facetious manner with the ancestry of the animal I 
bestrode. ‘You would, would you, you son of a dog.^’ said I. ‘And now that I have you in 
my power, what shall I do with you V To this, of course, were added one or two of the 
rather strong Turkish expressions which appear to be necessary to make his own language 
intelligible to an Arab of Egypt. The change in the boy’s face was so amusing that I could 
scarcely forbear from laughing. My friend also came up and joined in the fun. The boy 

was all prayers and entreaties. I gave him a few kicks, and having taken off my veil, and 

giving him the umbrella to carry, we returned home. 

“ On the way back both donkey and driver behaved remarkably well. After paying the boy 
his just dues, and not a para more, which he received without a grumble, I administered a few 
more kicks, and then gave him a shilling for the amusement he had afforded me.” 


THE STALLION ASS FOR MULE BREEDING. 

The French have a race of strong dray-horse-like asses, used for breeding mules, called 
baudets, which are supposed to have been originally imported from Spain, and to have been 
brought into Spain by the Moors from Africa ; although the asses commonly found in Northern 
Africa are small and light-limbed, while the baudet, perhaps so-named from the Spanish borrico^ 
is the largest and strongest animal of its race. The baudet has a much larger head than 
the ordinary domestic ass ; teeth so hard that it is almost impossible to guess his age after he 
casts his milk teeth ; ears of extravagant length and size, garnished with a mass of long hair, 
called, in the language of Poitou, cadenettes. The neck and shoulders are much more 
muscular than those of the common ass, but exactly of the same shape. Length is considered 
a point of great importance in a baudet for begetting large mules. The breast is broad and the 
belly ample ; the muscles of the arms and thighs long and flat ; the j'oints as strong and large 
as those of a good cart-horse. 
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The following are the dimensions of the stallion ass of our . illustration, as given by Mr. 
Sutherland, -who calls him a good fair specimen of the Poitou ass, suitable for breeding heavy 
draught mules from cart-mares ; — 


Height, 14 hands 1 inch, 
Fore-arm, 19J inches. 
Knee, 15 inches. 

Below knee, 8 A inches. 
Hock, 17A inches. 

Below hock, 12 inches. 


Greatest girth, 77 inches. 

Girth behind shoulder, 66 inches. 
Length of head, 2 5 inches. 
Length of ear, 15 inches. 

Ears, tip to tip across, 32 inches. 


A coat of long, thick hair, especially about the legs and feet, is much esteemed ; and 
hoofs much larger than those of the common ass are an important point. 

Their value greatly depends on their height, ranging from 12^ to 14J hands. 

The Poitou breeders always select black or brown donkey sires with white bellies, and 
will have nothing to say to greys. On the contrary, in Egypt, where the breed of asses is 
generally small, a good white ass for riding fetches as much money as a good park hack in 
London. 

In consequence of a stupid prejudice on the part of the Poitou peasant breeders, the ass 
stallions are never brushed or dressed ; so the winter coat adheres to the summer coat, like 
the fleece of an unshorn sheep, year after year, until not unfrequently a disgusting cutaneous 
disease is produced. The ass with the roughest, longest coat is the most admired. 

The period of gestation with the she-ass is twelve months. The Poitou breeders, amongst 
other ignorant practices, half starve their she-asses, under the impression that it promotes 
the health of the offspring. About a month before the time of foaling, the farmer or his 
son sleeps regularly in the dam’s stable, to be ready in case of accident ; no stranger would 
be trusted with .so important an office. 

The starvation sy.stem inflicts many maladies on both dam and foal. The she-ass, under 
this treatment, rarely has enough milk for her foal, and the consequence is great and needless 
mortality. But the ignorance of the French peasant, living entirely amongst his own class, 
into which books, newspapers, or oral instruction rarely if ever penetrate, is something appalling. 
The only peasant-farmers of any intelligence are those who have served in the army. 

For the first month the male foal, called a fedon, is overwhelmed with attention, and 

crammed with a gruel of milk and flour and other food, to make up for the shortcomings of 

his half-starved mother; he is also clothed and watched day and night. After that period 
the owners content themselves with giving the dam more food. He is weaned at nine months 
old on farinaceous gruel {panadcs), or soaked bread, in the interval between passing from milk 
to grass and hay. 

At thirty months old he commences his duties as a sire, and up to two years old he is 

fondled and caressed ; from that age he is doomed to solitary imprisonment in a dark loose 

box, which is seldom cleaned out, only let out when his services are required. In consequence 
of this treatment, at an early age he becomes fiercely savage, and coated w^ith dirt and the 
matted accumulation of cast coats of successive years. Nothing can be more savage and 
repulsive looking than a five-year-old baudet The stallion season commences in the middle 
of February, and finishes in August. 

The baudet lives to a great age, and is of use as a stallion until he is thirty years old. Those 
who wish to purchase one of these male baudets must go to their owner’s farm for the purpose, 
as they arc never taken to fairs. When sold, the baudet is conveyed to the purchaser in a 
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covered wagon. The best-bred male batidets are worth a hundred francs, say £4^ for each 
month of their age. A male ass two years old, 14 hands high, and in other respects perfect, 
can rarely be purchased for 100. 

WILD ASSES. 

Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, in his notes on his portraits of animals collected by the thirteenth 
Earl of Derby, grandfather of the present peer, in that very scarce work, “The Knowsley Menagerie,” 
doubts if the breed of the domestic ass has ever been found ip. a wild state not being the 
descendant of some donkeys which had escaped from the care of man. The difference is 
important. The young of domesticated horses, cattle, and pigs, which have escaped and 
grown wild arc easily reclaimed. This ha§ been repeatedly proved in the case of foals 
and calves in Australia. In New Zealand the produce of tame pigs which have escaped 
into the bush assume the appearance and acquire the ferocity of the wild boar race ; but 
Lady Barker relates, in her interesting “ Station Life,” that the young of a very savage wild 
sow which her husband killed became so tame as to be positively troublesome pets. 

But repeated experiments have shown that the offspring of a truly wild race, like deer, 
buffaloes, aurochs, and swine, relapse to their original state the moment that daily personal 
care is relaxed. 

The wild asses of Syria and of India are no more asses than the zebra or quagga, and 
are just as untamable ; if they were not they would afford a fine field for the exertions of 
an acclimatisation society, as in beauty and in strength they are as superior to the domestic race 
as a thoroughbred horse is to the wild horses of Australia or Tartary, or as a red deer of 
the German forest to the fallow deer of English parks. 

In the Regent’s Park Zoological Gardens may be seen a Syrian wild ass, or hemione, which 
has bred with the domestic ass, and produced a mule. The colour is the yellow of an antelope, the 
ears rather smaller, but in every other respect — head, neck, legs, and tail — very like an ass. 
Another variety is the onager, from India, which, in the delicacy and strength of its limbs, 
differs from a common donkey so much that it might be called a thoroughbred, for it partakes of 
the character of a blood-horse. The first idea suggested by a sight of this very handsome 
animal is, what a fine cross it would make with an English, French, or Spanish ass ; but, on 
inquiry, it appears that it will no more breed reproductively than an horse and an ass, or a 
pheasant and a game-fowl. 

This Indian wild ass, or Equus onager^ has excited great interest because it differs essentially 
from any other specimen in the collection, and more than realises the following description by 
Captain Nutt, who caught and presented it to the Gardens : — 

“ Having heard a good deal about the wild donkeys to be found on the Runn of Kutch, I 
took the opportunity when lately paying an official visit to the Mallia State — the extreme 
north-west corner of Kattywar — to try my luck at capturing a specimen. Mentioning the 
subject to the Mallia chief, I found that he took a lively interest in the matter ; and as he 
tendered his personal services, as well as those of some thirty Meeanas, whom I knew to be 
well-mounted and practised riders, I at once closed with his offer, and began to make the 
requisite bundobusL I was joined by seven enthusiasts from the neighbouring State of Dhrangdra, 
and six from Mornee; so, with my own little detachment of six, the entire party, including 
myself, numbered fifty-one. My camp was at a place called Ghant(^la, bordering on the Runn 
of Kutch, Puggees were sent out to obtain information; and in about three or four days 
time they came in with the news that there was a tola of eight — four big ones and four young 
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ones — in a 'grass beer ’known as the Kcsmalla Beer, some eleven miles oflF. It appeared on 
inquiry that the animals when chased would in all probability make for a hill called the Murdoch 
Doongur, distant from Kesmalla Beer nine miles. This hill (a famous place of call for robbers 
and dacoits) was not of very great extent, and was surrounded on all sides by the Runn. It 
was then agreed that the best plan would be to send on a party of twenty to Murdoch Doongur, 
there to lie in wait so as to take up the running in case the beasts took that way; the other 
party of thirty-one waited till midnight, so timing its departure to Kcsmalla as to arrive near 
the place before dawn. I sent on a fresh horse with the first party to Murdoch. At five A.M. 
we were close to Kesmalla Beer, but it was still quite dark. The cold was intense on the 
Runn at that early hour ; we all had to keep very quiet, and of course were unable to light 
a fire. 

"The party generally was well-mounted, all on Kattywar horses and mares. The animal 
I rode was a Katty galloway, that could do his half-mile under a minute at any time, and 
had plenty of honest endurance. Some of the Meeanas* nags were very blood-looking, and as 
fit as fiddles. At last it was time to tighten girths and mount. Moving quietly towards the 
Beer, which in the subdued light looked very dark and mysterious, we were met by other 
puggees, who had been watching ever since the tola was first discovered early the day before. 
Our party of thirty-one was then broken up into three divisions ; and advancing direct from 
the centre, with our outer divisions spreading to the right and left flanks, we embraced the 
whole ground, and compelled the animals to break towards the Murdoch Doongur, which was 
dimly visible in the extreme distance. On surmounting the grass ridge I perceived some little 
dots, apparently a mile or so off on the Runn, and with the aid of glasses I found these dots 
were, as the piiggee said, four big and four small animals — it was quite impossible to see 
whether they were donkeys or not. They were moving quietly on, and did not apparently see 
our party; so I thought it best to creep up as quickly as possible towards them without actually 
breaking into a gallop and beginning the chase. In this way we managed to get rather nearer; 
but very shortly after the alarm seemed to have been taken, as I saw them, after turning round two 
or three times, begin to canter away. No time was then to be lost, so I at once gave the word, and 
we all started off at a brisk pace in pursuit. I felt full of confidence, as my horse was in good 
spirits ; and as we went bounding along, every moment getting nearer to the little band in front, 
visions of a speedy capture rose before me. My companions were wise ; they allowed me to make 
all the running, whilst they themselves rode a waiting race, doubtless feeling sure that in due course 
of time the quarry would come back to them. After covering about five miles, and finding the 
donkeys still continuing the pace at which they started, I thought it high time to try the effect 
of a spurt, and, my horse answering bravely, I found myself riding within pistol-shot of thfe tola. 
I was then able to take a good look at them. Not having read Jerdon’s description, I expected to 
find them white, and was surprised and delighted to find that their colour was most peculiar — 
to a certain extent like that of the ordinary jackass, but more defined — the belly very white, 
the flanks a reddish chocolate, and a broad dark brown stripe extending along the spine from apex 
of shoulder to tail, very marked ; the l^s very fine, like those of a deer ; the tail furnished with 
long hairs at the extremity only ; mane short and reddish brown ; light brown bars on hocks and 
fore-arms ; ears smaller than those of the domestic ass, and constantly pricked ; eye of unusual 
brightness; about the size of ordinary mules. They seemed to be going w^ell within themselves — 
in fact, from beginning to end of the chase I never noticed any of that extending or laying 
hemselves out which is so generally observed in the action of a hunted animal when hard pressed; 
)n the contrary, these donkeys did not seem to take the slightest trouble to hurrj' themselves 
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but simply kept steadily on at a regulated pace. When close up I saw the older ones give a 
push every now and then to one of the younger ones; and I can quite believe the statement 
made to me some time before by an old shikari^ that when put to it the bigger donkeys close 
in behind the young ones, and regularly push or butt them on with their foreheads. 

“The effect of my riding at them in this way was to break up the tola into two divisions — one 
division consisting of two big ones and three young ones, and the other of two big ones and one 
young one. My first impulse was to follow the three young ones, especially as I noticed that they 
were smaller than the young one in the other division; but when I saw the bigger division heading 
straight up the Runn, whilst the smaller one was holding on in the direction of the Murdoch 
Doongur, where I knew my second horse and a fresh party were lying in wait, I considered it 
best to stick to the latter. Arrived at the hill, the animals took along the base, which was 
unpleasant going, being much cut up and very rocky. Some of the fresh party appeared and 
joined in, but my second horse was nowhere to be seen. In despair I urged on my already 
tired horse, and so continued for about five miles further, when my animal, completely exhausted, 
could go no longer. I then pulled up, turned his head to the wind, and loosened the girths. 
Whilst doing this, one of the pursuing party from Murdoch passed me, and to my joy announced 
that my second horse was coming. A few minutes later and I was on his back, and away, but 
I found I had lost ground terribly. The donkeys and the leading horsemen were nowhere to 
be seen; but in the distance, appearing like a dot upon the horizon, was the last man who had 
spoken to me, and who I knew was on the track. I galloped after him, and after a long chase 
managed to catch him up. It is very difficult to calculate distances upon the Runn; but when 
I got up to this man he pointed out some specks, which he said were the leading sowars^ and 
they seemed to me some two or three miles off. By dint of riding I managed to get up close, 
and after going about ten miles I found myself gradually gaining on them. They were still, 
however, only indistinctly visible, as the mirage made everything look strange and distorted. The 
pugs of the donkeys were clear: there were the prints of the two bigger animals, and there were 
the sharper and smaller prints of the young one. The sight of these pugs cheered me on and 
filled me with hope. Presently I saw the dots in front all apparently commingling, and shortly 
afterwards I saw that they were stationary, and that I was gaining on them every stride. Another 
couple of miles and I was up, when I found the young ass effectually secured by two long ropes 
and held between a couple of grinning Meeanas of the Murdoch Doongur party; only myself of 
the first party which started from Kesmella Beer being up. The animal appeared much exhausted, 
and was bleeding from a wound in the quarter, which the Meeanas said was from a horse-bite, but 
which was really a spear-wound inflicted by one of them who lost his head in the heat of the 
moment; in fact, this was the way they stopped her. 

“The little donkey — a female — stands 9 hands 2j inches high (according to Jerdon, it will 
ultimately reach 12 hands), and appears to be about 6 months old. It soon got over its 
exhaustion and wound, and is now as lively as a kitten. I have offered it to the Zoological 
Society at home ; so it is quite possible that its days, begun on the Kutch Runn, may terminate 
in the heart of London. 

“It has been estimated that the total distance 01 the hunt, from Kesmella Beer to the 
place of capture, was forty miles. The chase commenced at 6.25 A.M., and terminated at 
9.30 A.M., so that it lasted exactly three hours and five minutes. Considering the rate of 
going, I imagine this estimate to be correct; my first horse was ridden to a standstill, my 
second almost so. Men and cattle were all more or less done up. I rode list, my com- 
panions considerably lighter.” 

X 
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Mr. Fraser Here* gives the following description of the young onager. See Baker Pasha’s 
hunt, at page 26. 

“Its age at the present time (Oct, 1873) is about one year; its colour is a mixture of white 
and fawn ; the under part of the body, the neck and chest, nose and nasal region, back part of 
face, rump, channel, and inside of the legs, are white ; the mane is short, stumpy, and dark 
brown. A dark dun streak of longish hair runs down the back, broadening towards the riimp, 
and continuing down the tail to the end. The other parts of the body and head are of a fawn- 
colour, the entire coat being smooth and glossy ; the tail has a small tuft of long dark brown 
hair at the end. The legs are beautifully clean and flat, the back sinews standing well out; 
and there is a black, shiny, horny ergot high up inside each foreleg; the feet are beautifully 
formed, hard, and very small ; pasterns very long on forc-lcgs, rather upright on hind-legs. 
Viewed from behind, her quarters and gaskins appear enornmusly large in proportion to the 
size of the animal. She is a wonderful jumper, and tried an eight-foot wall, but did not get 
over, having a log of wood tied to one of her hind-legs. The eyes are large, quite black, and 
very expressive. The muzzle is small and black, the nostrils large and open. The ears are 
long, outside light fawn-colour, inside covered with long white hair. Outside the knees and 
hocks there are faint traces of three brown bars. The animal shows no indication of the cross, 
or shoulder-stripe, found in other donkeys. She is at present over twelve hands high, but is not 
yet full grown. 

“These animals have constantly been chivied on the Runn of Kutch for years past by parties 
of officers on horseback, with spears ; but, with the solitary exception which I have above mentioned, 
when a man named Elliott speared a jenny on the point of foaling, no wild donkey has ever been 
run down until my friend Nutt got hold of this one. 

“ This donkey was exhibited at the horse show in Poona, in September, and was looked upon 
as the greatest curiosity and attraction there. She bites and kicks at every one that approaches 
her but her own syce. It took a whole day to get her to stand steady, in order to take the 
photographs I send you; and at one time she lashed out with her hind-legs, and kicked the 
photographer and his apparatus over. They say there is no possibility of ever taming her. You 
will doubtless see her before long, and I am sure you will say she is one of the most beautiful 
animals you have ever seen.” 

When I visited the Gardens, in March, 1874, after reading the preceding description, I 
found that the onager completely realised Captain Nutt^s description; with fine, clean, flat, 
sinewy legs, and apparently as much strength and activity as a large antelope or red deer. 
After examining its limbs, it was easy to understand that such an animal would outpace many 
horses. The head, ears, neck, and tail, were those of a well-bred donkey in its summer coat, 
but of a colour quite unique. This pretty creature, petted by the sailors, became tame on the 
voyage. Mr. Bartlett, the Superintendent of the Gardens, received news of its arrival at 
Southampton, and expected to be informed of its despatch in time to meet it on the railroad ; 
but about nine o’clock in the evening of the same day, the bell of the Superintendent’s house 
was rung violently, and on going out a tall stout man was there, holding some animal. 
“ What have you got there ” asked Mr. Bartlett. “ Well, I thought it was a donkey, but it 
has turned out a dreadful wild beast.” It seems that when it was taken out of the horse-box 
at Waterloo Station, it was so docile that it was thought to be a tame Indian donkey, and 
a man accustomed to leading thoroughbred colts and entire horses undertook to lead it to 
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the Gardens. He was, although a very powerful man, thoroughly beaten and exhausted, and 
would never have succeeded had not an Indian officer he met accidentally recognised the wild ass, 
and volunteered his assistance. 

In 1878 this onager had grown at least an inch, and “furnished” into a very powerful 
thoroughbred creature. It had bred a foal to the Syrian wild ass, but would give it no milk, 
and killed it with bites and kicks before it could be rescued. 

MULES AND MULE-BREEDING. 

Mules are invaluable as beasts of draught and beasts of burden in the south of Europe, and 
in certain parts of northern and southern America. They were known, and in common use, as 
appears from Assyrian bas-reliefs, in the earliest historical times. Layard’s great folios of 
coloured illustrations of his work on Nineveh contain pictures of mules, both ridden and driven 
in chariots, and in one instance of a mule ridden by a woman. 

In France mule-breeding has gradually grown into an important branch of rural industry, 
in spite of discouragement from the officials charged with improving the breeds of horses. There 
are two kinds of mules : a light kind used for light carriages, and in Spain and Africa for 
saddle, and a strong kind used for heavy draught ; the character and quality depending bn the 
selection of the donkey sire and the horse mare. 

In 1870 there were eighty-six mule-breeding farms in the department of Deux-S^vres, in 
Poitou, the real mule-breeding district of France, which maintained 432 of the largest kind of 
stallion asses (baudet Stolon esphe mulassibre). The little male donkeys used in the Midi of 
France are for the most part imported from Lombardy and Sardinia ; small and slight-limbed, 
their produce from the mares of the country are undersized and light of bone, and can in no 
way be compared with the powerful magnificent animals which dealers from Languedoc, Bdarn, 
and Spain come annually to purchase in Poitou. 

Africa breeds the best riding mules, and France the best for pack-saddle or heavy draught. 

The male mule is stronger, has more bone than the female, and more courage, but is less 
docile. Nevertheless, the female is worth twenty-five per cent, more than the male, because in 
very hot climates she is not subject to several diseases which affect the male, and she does not 
require so much care. 

Poitou breeds and the Midi rears the mule. About 12,000 are bred every year ; two-thirds 
of which are sold at one year old, at from 90 to 180 francs each. As soon as brought home 
they are turned out on the mountains to graze, and remain there until the frosts set in. At 
the commencement of winter they are stabled for a couple of months. In the spring a good 
many are sold for exportation to Italy. The remainder are sold by the breeders at two, four, 
and five years old ; never at three, few remain at six years. 

Spain imports annually six or eight hundred saddle and carriage mules of the very finest 
class direct from Poitou. Spain also imports lighter mules from the Midi — the value 
altogether, with the Italian importations, amounting to upwards of ;^I20,CXX5 sterling annually. 
The total exportation from France in 1871 exceeded 17,000 head. 

The mule begin.s to work at eighteen months or two years old. It is more hardy than the 
horse, but more delicate in its food than the ass. The mule-foal in Poitou is bom much stronger 
than the horse-foal, and is said to be more difficult to rear ; but this is not surprising, for the 
ignorant peasants will not allow them to suck freely the first milk, dose them with white 
wine nnd oil, and sometimes bleed them j 
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To prepare them for sale they are placed in separate stalls of low, hot, ill- ventilated 
stables, fed liberally on good hay, baked potatoes, wheat, oats, barley, and maize (cooked or 
crushed), and sometimes oilcake, in order to make them as fat as pigs — a point the dealers insist 
on. 

Although mules very rarely breed, it is advisable to castrate the males, which otherwise 
become violent and vicious at certain seasons of the year, 

I have given the preceding account of the Poitou baudet and the mule-breeding establish- 
ments of Poitou, of which he is the foundation (chiefly extracted from an elaborate work by 
M. Eugene Gayot), because the mule is a valuable animal in the West Indies and several English 
colonies and dependencies, and has long been bred and used successfully in the southern semi- 
tropical regions of the United States. It is essentially the animal for a country of bad or no roads, 
coarse and scanty herbage, uncertain supply of water, a mountainous or sandy country, and hot 
climate. Under certain circumstances the mule will endure privations that would kill a horse, 
but he requires management by people w^ho understand his peculiarities. The mule is of little 
value without the mule-driver. Where he is wanted he takes his place naturally; his position is a 
question of geography. You do not find him regularly at work, superseding the horse and the ox, 
in Flanders, or in Normandy, or in New York, or Boston; but after you pass Avignon he becomes 
familiar, and rivals the horse on the Pyrenees; in Kentucky he is part of the stock of the farm, 
and in California mules are as plentiful as costermongers’ donkeys in London. 

The asses of Cyprus are much valued for their strength and docility ; they are of a yellow 
colour. The mules are finest in the Levant; a large number were used in the Ashantee 
expedition. 

Mules in England are accidents, or fancy stock on fancy farms. They have long been bred 
and used on the home farms of certain noblemen. The late Lord Leconfield had several teams 
of draught-mules full i6 hands high, and very strong. They were sold at Tattensall’s on his 
death. They are still bred and used at Badminton; and four, ridden by postillions, used to draw 
the hound van. It is difficult to discontinue any usage on a great estate. The following letter from 
Mr. John Thompson, the agent to the Duke of Beaufort, in answer to inquiries addressed to him 
by the writer of this chapter, gives late and authentic information on the subject : — 

“Mules were first introduced at Badminton about seventy years since. The first Spanish 
Jack was imported during the Peninsular War, and the first mules by him were out of a large 
active cart-mare. Three or four which she bred were upwards of \^\ hands high. Mule teams 
have been kept up ever since, chiefly home bred; and in consequence of the difficulty in pro- 
curing first-class Jacks, imported animals have latterly been introduced. We have bred them 
from both cart and half-bred mares, and find that the stock from these are more powerful than 
the imported animals, being larger in the bone, and of greater substance. We have had Jacks 
from Malta and Spain, but those from the latter country are generally superior. The mule 
foals are very hardy, there being no difficulty whatever in rearing them, and when grown up 
are less expensive to keep than horses. Ordinary carters drive the teams, which are composed 
of four mules each, driven double; and they will each with ease draw a load of 50 ewt, in 
addition to the wagon, at the rate of four miles per hour on a good road. They are especially 
useful in carrying hay or corn during harvest, being much quicker than horses with light loads. 
We have seventeen at work at present. They last longer than horses, a mule at thirty years 
old being about equal to a horse at twenty.” 

Mules and goats are generally found in the same climate, and under the same circumstances. 
But if any gentleman chooses to amuse himself with breeding mules, either in this country or in 
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Australia^ he must procure the services of a good Spanish or French baudet^ and select a strong 
active Suffolk Clydesdale or Shire mare of as good a temper as possible. The value of mules as 
draught animals is very fairly summed up in the following letter, addressed to The Field by a 
correspondent in Louisiana: — 

‘‘This southern country (Louisiana) is full of mules, and their size certainly cannot be objected 
to. Our drayman runs three mules, the smallest 15 J hands high, and considered to be a ‘good little 
mule,' the largest i6i hands high, and considered as being a ‘good-sized mule' in common 
parlance. But the largest of these is nothing to the mules employed in the contractors' stables for 
hauling machinery and heavy articles. A neighbour of mine has twenty mules over 17 hands, and 
as powerful as any London brewer's horses to be found. Our wealthy coal merchants, Igar and Co., 
have mules that are perfect pictures, not one less than 16 hands, and they bring their ton of coals 
along as easily as any cart-horse in England. The forte of the mule lies in the cleanness and 
flatness of the legs, which are more like the thoroughbred horse than any quarterbred horse ever 
would be, and the foot is small and pointed. There is but one morsel of lumber about the mule of 
this country, and that only in those that are worked hard and are low in flesh, and then after 
feeding the belly is distended and unsightly. As for temper and sagacity, they beat the horse, but 
if not well broke are timid and a little ‘skeary.' For work they arc admirable, but the pace tells on 
them a little more than on the horse of equal ability^ Slow work is their best point, and at that 
they will beat a horse 25 to 50 per cent, taking their longer life into consideration, and their 
exemption from disease. In the city railroad lines here there are over 1,000 mules, averaging 
about I si hands, used, and not more than twenty horses. They prefer the smaller mules for the 
city cars, as costing less, eating less, and being a little quicker on their feet. The difference in 
price here is very great. A horse and mule for the same general purpose would cost relatively 
$175 and $300. 

“We bought lately for use of house a capital young horse, for $1/5. He has to take a four- 
wheeled buggy with two persons through country dirt roads, and is good enough to drive anywhere. 
A mule at $300 would not answer so well, as the zvork zvould become occasionally too fast for him, and 
it blows them. As for riding, there are exceptions, but generally the shoulder is too low and the 
back too intich arched to render them desirable mounts, and their paces are not good one time out of 
10, OCX). The mules used here are by donkeys of enormous size, principally from Spain and Malta, 
and one-fourth to three-fourths bred mare, of large roomy build. They are raised in Kentucky 
and Tennessee, where the climate, herbage, and trees, are so much like the middle English counties 
that there can be no objection to the climate of England in raising them easily and profitably. 
And another great point in their favour is their early maturity. At three years old they can be 
used advantageously for all lighf work, and will last till twenty or twenty-five years old with 
certainty, barring disease." 

Mules are bred in South America for certain purposes. Mr, George Henry Beaumont, a 
correspondent of the Live Stock yournal, says of South American mules : “ As a rule they 
give more trouble, kick, and bite harder than horses. They keep much healthier in hot 
climates than horses ; they are handier in stony, rocky, and all mountainous countries. One 
mule in such places is worth more than two, if not three, horses, for any work. They are 
shorter and stronger in the back, and can carry heavier loads than horses of their own size ; 
they eat much less, and are not so particular as to their food ; they are much surer footed, 
owing to the formation of the hoof, pastern-joint, and shoulder ; they can carry a load in places 
where a horse could not travel even without one ; they can travel longer distances than a horse 
can, and keep in better condition during the journey, I will give an example of this ; The journey 
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from the Cordilleras to Buenos Ayres is always done by the * Colleros ' on mules, for the reasons 
I have just given. I have often asked them why they did not come on horses. They laugh, 
and tell you that they do not want to be left on foot — that is, horses would get sore-footed, 
and would not stand the fatigue of the journey. Mules have nearly always very dark hoofs ; they 
are much tougher than those of the horse. I have helped to cut and trim a good many, and, if I 
may be allowed to make use of the comparison, there is about the same difference in cutting 
a horse’s hoof and a mule’s as there is in cutting a piece of birch- wood and a piece of elm. 
In the time of drought in the River Plate, when horses can with difficulty be found with sufficient 
strength to carry themselves, mules are still to be seen working in the ‘ diligencias * and 
carts; and fortunate is the proprietor of a ‘diligencia’ who has some teams of mules in 
these hard times. They are not generally used in Buenos Ayres or the Uruguay, for the 
reason that they are more difficult to tame than a colt, and are slower ; and as pace is everything 
with these ‘ diligencias,^ mules arc not thought much of till the pastures are all scorched up, and 
nothing is left but thistle-stalks and roots to eat, upon which the mules keep in good hard 
condition, when the horses are nothing but skin and bone. 

Mules are also used in Brazil. A macadamised road was made for one hundred miles 
to the north of Pheopolis in 1875. A coach, built after the English pattern, starts every day 
at 6 A.M. from opposite the Emperor's palace at PersepoHs, and deposits passengers at 6 P,M. 
at the door of the hotel at Juiz da Eora. In this time is included not only the work of one 
hundred miles, but an hour for dinner and another hour for halts at other stations. The work 
is done by relays of elegant little mules, which seemed to enjoy the fun of going as fast as 
they could. I timed four over a ten-mile stage: they did it in fifty minutes; and a stage of 
six miles has been done in twenty minutes. They never seemed tired or hot. No horses could 
keep up such a pace in such a climate.* 

To carry burdens or pack-saddles the mule is, no doubt, from his conformation, superior to 
the horse. In war, for drawing artillery, he has one disadvantage: it is not every man that will 
make a muleteer, but every one can lead a horse. 

The Spaniards do not write books; but Mrs. Ramsay, who is familiar with all the post and 
travelling animals of Europe, says in her delightful book, ‘‘A Summer in Spain,” published in 1874, 
after a visit to the royal stables at Madrid : "Until one has seen a Spanish mule one has no 
idea to what perfection the animal may be brought. They were not glossy, but their skins looked 
like black velvet. We were carefully warned that the majority were vicious.” In another place 
Mrs. Ramsay mentions that it is the custom in Spain to have one horse ridden by a postillion as 
leader to the ten mules that draw the diligence, and it is the duty of this postillion never to leave 
his horse ; nevertheless, on one occasion she awoke to see the postillion fast asleep beside the 
driver, and the whole team galloping free alongside frightful precipices. 

The Earl of Mayo, in his "Sport in Abyssinia,” says: “English hunting saddles did well for 
the mules we rode in Abyssinia.” He adds at another place that they should have had cruppers. 
The Earl also used snaffle bridles, "which were a great deal better than the .severe bits of 
the country.” 

"A good sheepskin numbdah, or one made of cotton cloth folded in many folds — the older, 
and therefore the softer, the better — is put under the Abyssinian saddle. On the march, when 
they halt for the day, they take off the saddle, but leave the numbdah on, tying up the mule 
in the shade until the animal is cool. They then remove the numbdah and lead the mule 
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to roll in the dust. In Abyssinia there are regular rolling-places for mules and asses. After he hab 
rolled they take him to water, hobble him, and let him go out to graze. The Abyssinian hobble 
is the best I have seen. The near fore-leg is tied with a leather thong, about three-quarters 
of an inch wide, to the off hind-leg, or vice versa, so that the mule can walk, but not go faster.” 

THE IHNNEY. 

The mule of commerce is, as before stated, the produce of a mare horse by an ass. The 
liinney, which is never intentionally bred, unless by some fanciful amateur, is the produce of an 
ass by a horse, and resembles its sire by having the tail, the mane, the legs and feet, and 
sometimes, but more rarely, the head of a horse. The hinney is rarely larger than a common 
ass, while a mule will generally be much taller than either of its parents. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

0\ THE PURCHASE OF HORSES. 

Purchase from a Horse-dealer — From a Farmer — At a Fair — By Advertisements — Comparative Advantajjcs — Anecdote of the Duke 
of Norfolk — Precautions requiretl at Auctions — Tattersall’s Rules — Copers and their Tricks — The Effect of Harness-work on 
Riding Horses — Stallions, Geldings, or Mares — To choose a Horse know what you Want — Useful Soundness and Warrantable 
Soundness — Judges of Form — Anecdote of Squire Foljamlic — Points of Soundness Important — Eyesight — Wind — Whistling 
and Koaring — Degrees of Lameness — Vice and ils Degrees — The Law of Warranty — Colours — Light Grey and Piebald 
objectionable m Hacks — Action — Its Varieties — Safe and Slow — Fast and Safe — Brilliant and Slow — Brilliant and Fast — 
Action of a Funeral Coach-horse — Of a Race-horse — Value of a Good Walker — Trotting — Slow and Fast — Value of Courage — 
Cutting and Brushing — Various Horse-boots Illustrated — Value of Aged Horses — Sights and Sounds — Shying from Ignorance 
— From Defective Eyesight — From Freshness — From Vice — A Patient Horse-breaker Required for a Colt — Examples — Pullers 
and Runaways — ^A Horse that Bridles well — Value of a suitable Bit — Higli Condition and Want of Exercise — Excitement- 
Vicious Habit — Use of a Martingale — Constitution and Temperament — Bad Feeders — Crib-biters — Value of a Placid Tempera- 
ment — Violent Vice Hereditary — Effect of Cruelty — Bad Breaking —Slugs — The best Class of Horse courageous and placid— 
Exercise Essential for high-couraged Horses — Mares and Riding Hacks may be Driven in Harness. 


There are several ways in which horses may be purchased, as, for instance, from a horse-dealer, 
from a farmer who breeds or who buys colts and breaks them, at an auction, at a fair, from persons 
who advertise in the newspapers, from a friend who happens to have to sell the sort of animal you 
want. There are advantages and disadvantages in all these methods. 

If high-class and therefore expensive horses are required, and if — ^an important point — you 
know exactly what you want, there is no better plan, if you reside in London, than to go the round 
of the leading dealers on both sides of the water ; then, if you cannot find anything to suit you. to 
place yourself in the hands of one of them, with or without a limit as to price, accordinjg to the 
state of your finances. 

Respectable horse-dealers never buy an unsound horse if they know it ; and when they take 
a horse that makes a little noise, or has some other defect, within the list of what makes a " useful 
screw,” they generally send it to be sold as a screw, at screw price. 

At a first-class dealer’s, in town or country, you must expect, for obvious reasons, to pay a 
full price. The trade expenses of such dealers are very large ; besides the rent, wages, and fodder, 
of an extensive establishment, there is the interest on the capital invested in horses purchased raw 
from the breeder, or at great prices at the sales of famous studs, and all the losses by death, 
sickness, and deterioration from — to use the veterinary surgeon’s phrase — “ diseases of the visual 
and respiratory organs.” 

“ There’s a horse,” said a great dealer, “ by which I shall lose two hundred pounds. I gave 
two hundred pounds for him as a fo.ur-year, and expected to make at least three hundred by him 
as a hunter. He had the influenza, and when I began to get him into condition he made a noise, 
so, as he was of no use for hunting, I ordered him to be broken to harness. The first time he 
was put in the break he threw himself down, blemished his hocks, and broke his tail ; so now he’s 
barely worth twenty pounds.” Then long credit and bad debts form not a small item of loss or 
expen.se. The ideas on payment of certain distinguished members of the fashionable world used 
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to be very curious ; at the present day the tide of opinion is rather turning towards discount for 
cash payments. A late noble patron of the turf and everything that was expensive, owed a large 
sum to an eminent firm of horse auctioneers for the purchase of yearlings. When his lordship sold 
a large stud of hunters, under the hammer of the same firm, he was very much surprised that he 
did not receive a cheque for the sale-money, and was both astonished and indignant when reminded 
that, even after deducting the proceeds of the hunting stud, there was still a considerable balance 
on the wrong side against him. 

The advantages of buying from a first-class dealer are considerable. In the first place there 
is the opportunity, worth at least ten per cent, of the purchase-money, of a full trial ; then there is 
a warranty of soundness and freedom from vice ; and, finally, the opportunity of changing if the 
animal does not suit, although this arrangement of course involves some additional cost. Con- 
sequently, it becomes rather expensive to people who “ never are but always to be blest,” who 
never know their own minds, or are constantly seeking an ideal and impossible horse — 

“ The faultless monster that the world ne*er saw.** 

The thirteenth Duke of Norfolk was showing his agent, a plain, blunt man, his last acquisition 
in hacks. Very nice indeed, my lord, and he ought to be, for he cost your Grace a thousand 
pounds.” thousand pounds!” the duke incredulously repeated. Upon which Mr. Y— 

proceeded to prove how the original purchase at two hundred and fifty pounds had within twelve 
months grown by successive chops and changes to the four figures named. 

There are also some disadvantages in purchasing from a dealer’s stables, for which a novice 
must be prepared, amongst others, that nine horses out of ten never look so well anywhere as in 
dealers* condition in a dealer’s yard, resplendent with bright red sand. The horses are so fat, round, 
and sleek ; they are bedded up to their knees in beautiful clean straw ; the grooms are so neat, 
silent, and attentive ; the break-men or riding grooms such masters of their arts ; the whole 
inise en seine so perfect, that the leading actor, the horse, never again appears to such advantage. 
Add to these attractions the astounding eloquence of the salesman, by which no one but a deaf 
man could be entirely unaffected. 

But it must always be remembered that there are horse-dealers and horse-dealers” of 
divers grades, including, the most dangerous of all, the gentleman who has seen better days, 
and the professional coper, whose trade it is to look out for unsound horses of splendid form 
and action, for the benefit of the large crop of conceited fools to be found every day in a 
great city; that while there are members of the trade whose word may be as safely taken as 
that of the bankers with whom they deal, there are many with very little capital, credit, or 
character, yet so clever that they only require honesty to make a permanent instead of a 
precarious livelihood. 

Although London attracts, in harness-horses and finished park hacks, as in almost every- 
thing else, the best and most expensive, especially in harness, there are establishments in the 
country only second, if second, to the leading London firms. Every hunting county supports 
at least one local celebrity. Some dealers only purchase horses at least five years old which 
have been partly broken, others make a point of securing from the breeders every promising 
colt, and regularly fill their stables in the autumn with four-year-olds to be prepared for sale 
in the spring. 

Men of established fortune and position have their horse-dealer just as they have their 
tailor and their bootmaker. This tradesman is always on the watch to secure the class of animals 
his patron requires. People of moderate means cannot afford so great a luxury. The man who 
Y 
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wishes to possess harness-horses of extraordinary action must be prepared to secure them when- 
ever they come into the market, whether his stable be full or not, because the number in existence 
is limited. Of course the man who goes for the first time to buy a single horse cannot expect 
to be as well treated as the regular customer who purchases on a great scale. As a rule, those 
who require horses highly trained and broken (except hunters) are most likely to suit themselves 
in the stables of London dealers; those who like unfinished harness-horses or hacks, on the 
farms of country dealers. 

The sales by auction, except where studs of great celebrity are submitted to the hammer, 
afford opportunities of purchasing at much lower prices than from a dealer, with the disadvantage 
of a very imperfect opportunity for examination, and no satisfactory trial. You must set the 
advantage in price against the risk, which you may well do when you want useful animals at 
a comparatively low price, if you have the assistance of a competent adviser, and can learn 
something of the biography of the nag you fancy. The difference between auction price and 
dealers’ price generally affords a pretty good margin for insurance against mistakes in a series 
of purchases, but auctions are for the young and the strong. The timid and the aged must 
venture on no rash experiments in horses they require for their own riding. 

To purchase with any safety at an auction you must be certain that it is honestly conducted, 
and not an affair got up between some unknown auctioneer with no reputation and the pro- 
prietors of a lot of screws made up for the occasion. Horses sold from a stud of reputation 
will fetch more by auction than they ever will again when sold singly. Even when the auction 
is conducted with the most perfect integrity, the intended purchaser must be on his guard 
against the contrivances not only of professional copers, but of “gentlemen” who send in a 
complete stud to get rid of two or three worn-out or vicious brutes. In fact, you want to know 
not only something about the horses, but about the owners. In this pursuit a fe^ half-crowns 
judiciously administered to the attendant grooms may prove good investments. The lots most 
to be distrusted at an auction are the very good-looking ones, with no description. 

A single horse generally sells for less money than one of a noted stud, and at Tattersall’s 
a single horse, entered in the catalogue as quiet to ride, may be ridden by the rough-rider 
attached to the establishment for the purpose, at the request of an intending purcliaser. Always 
have the animal trotted over the pavement passage alongside the boxes. If a horse is entered 
“quiet in harness” in the catalogue that is a warranty; but “has been regularly driven in 
harness” is no warranty. “Quiet to ride” is a warranty against vice, but “has been ridden by 
a lady or boy” is no warranty. “A good hack” has been held in a court of law to be a warranty 
against lameness. “A good hunter” must have perfect eyesight, and be clear in the wind. It 
is a doubtful point whether he need be able and willing to leap anything. In some parts of 
Hampshire, Devonshire, and Somersetshire, the hunters are never asked to leap. “Has been 
hunted” warrants nothing. 

At Tattersall’s horses purchased on a Monday must, if not answering the description, be 
returned on the Wednesday following, and will then be subject to the following conditions: — 
“ Horses returned for not answering description shall be tried by the firm of Messrs. Tattersall 
or one of them, or some one appointed by them, in such manner and for such length of time 
as they or he shall think fit, and their or his decision shall be final and binding on both vendor 
and purchaser, and the loser of the trial shall pay the expenses ; or Messrs. Tattersall, or one 
of them, or some one appointed by them, may, instead of making an actual trial of, or in addition 
to an actual trial of, such a horse, make their or his decision ugon evidence of such nature and 
taken in such manner as they or he shall think fit Reasonable notice of any such trial shall 
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be given or sent to both vendor and purchaser; if after such notice either party or both pai-ties 
shall be absent at the time fixed, Messrs. Tattersall, or One of them, or the said person appointed, 
may proceed to try and make a decision in his or their absence. No action shall be brought 
against Messrs. Tattersall or one of them, or the said person appointed, in consequence of any 
decision made in accordance with the above rules.” 

Farmers who hunt have often very good horses, made handy in summer as hacks and in 
winter as hunters. They are dealers, in fact, and ask as much money as dealers. They seldom 
have highly-finished harness-horses, and often lose a profit by not taking enough pains to complete 
the education of good-looking young hack.s. A quarter of the value of a handsome riding-horse 
depends on his manners. 

An inexperienced person who goes with his groom to a fair to pick up anything better 
than an unbroken pony, out of a Welsh or Irish drove, deserves the fate of Moses Primrose. 
Advertisements in the London daily and sporting newspapers offer opportunities of purchase 
from private individuals, who, in consequence of a death, or loss of fortune, or some other honest 
cause, desire to sell genuine horses ; but there are a great many advertisements concocted and 
inserted day after day by organised gangs of swindlers. Whenever you find that the advertiser 
is “willing to allow a month’s trial,” you may take it for granted that he is a coper. When 
you read of “ a pair of horses, quiet in harness, excellent hacks, and perfect hunters, the property 
of a gentleman deceased, price not so much an object as a good home,” then you may be sure 
the thing is a swindle. There is, however, one test as infallible as Ithuriel’s spear — propose an 
examination at the Royal Veterinary College. 

The victims of coping advertisements are generally people who know nothing yet desire 
to secure wonderful bargains, or the very clever, conceited people who, knowing a little, fancy 
they know everything, and that nobody can take them in. A coper, in a moment of gin-and 
water candour, confessed that his principal victims were the country clergymen and Indian officers. 

There is one axiom which, whether true or not in literature, is strictly true in horse-dealing — 
“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” If nature has given you a good eye for proportion, 
and a natural talent for observation, when you have successively bought a horse with every fault 
you will begin to be able to choose one for yourself. 

If you know nothing when you commence, you must trust some one, and the great point 
is to trust one whose knowledge and experience deserve your confidence. Veterinary surgeons, 
like the medical attendants of human beings, are of all degrees of aptitude and experience. 
Natural aptitude, cultivated by constant practice, makes a veterinary surgeon a judge of soundness, 
action, temperament, and constitution. But as there are people whom no amount of instruction 
will ever make musical, so a man oiay pass his life amongst horses and not learn the difference 
between a good one and one good for nothing. 

Assuming that your intended purchase is substantially sound — ^that is, “competent to do 
the ordinary work of an ordinary horse” — and that he is not vicious, and is broken to ride or 
drive, or both, there are several other important points to be taken into consideration before 
you are sure of “a good horse,” which, unless you have a much longer trial than can usually 
be expected, must be taken on trust; for instance, temperament and constitution, and other 
faults that do not amount to actual vice or positive unsoundness. 

RIDE AND DRIVE HORSES. 

The opinion that harness-work destroyed the fine action of a riding-horse or hunter was 
quite true in days gone by, when all roads, in wet seasons, were at least fetlock deep in clay 
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or mud, and when all the carriages were from one-half to one-third heavier than at the present 
time. In the early part of the present century, “ a devil’s wagon ” was the slang term for a 
kind of four-wheeled phaeton supposed to be in favour amongst the richer manufacturers of 
Spitalfields and Bethnal Green ; for it was then considered impossible for one horse to draw a 
respectable four-wheeled carriage. 

If a horse, in order to draw a family brougham or any other capacious vehicle, has to 
throw himself into the collar and haul away by his weight, he must lose that balance which 
is essential to pleasant riding action ; the drudgery of such a load will soon destroy the 
courage or break the heart of a well-bred horse. But if a single horse is put to a light 
carriage, with a proper height of wheels — a carriage that he can set in motion without effort, 
and which, having four wheels, casts no weight upon his shoulders — then, so far from a 
reasonable harness journey being a tax on his power, it may be a seasonable relief from weight 
under a saddle. Still more is this the case where a pair of horses are put to a modern phaeton, 
wagonette, or light brougham — the exertion is child’s play to them — and ten or fifteen miles 
at a reasonable pace healthy exercise. Colonel Fitzwygram recommends driving in a light 
brougham as the best summer exerci.se for a couple of hunters ; my experience quite agrees 
with his advice. Of course this is taking for granted that the horses have not been worked 
in the winter so hard as to require entire rest in the summer. The convenience of having 
horses which can be both ridden and driven, as well as the advantage of being able to exercise 
two horses in harness at once with or without one servant, are obvious. The exercising of 
horses i.s always a great difficulty wffiere the exercise-ground is not under the master’s eye. 

To secure this general utility it will frequently be found neccs.sary to break riding-horses 
to harness, after they are six or seven years old, but as a rule aged horses submit to harness 
even better than colts. 

There are of course exceptions — there are horses that the most skilful breaker, with the 
best tackle and the greatest patience, cannot persuade to harness satisfactorily, I have put 
every horse I ever possessed in harness, and never met with but one mare that it was im- 
possible to drive either in single or double harness. Horses inclined to kick occasionally go 
best in single harness, furnished w'ith a sufficiently strong and properly applied kicking-strap. 
Horses inclined to jib — that is, stop suddenly and back — will frequently go satisfactorily in 
double harness. 

There is one class of horse that should never ‘‘look through a collar” — that is, a lady’s horse. 
Some ladies trot — not a very graceful action for them at the best, although a good change for 
the horse; but a horse in harness, except the leader of a team, should never canter. 

There arc horses which, perfectly quiet in harness, will not submit to be ridden ; and 
there are more frequently horses too high-couraged for harness that become perfect under 
saddle. A remarkable instance of this kind came under my notice lately. A gentleman who 
keeps a complete stud of hacks, hunters, and carriage-horses, purchased for his barouche a most 
beautiful horse, which it was found impossible to match — without vice, he was so fast, high- 
couraged, and impatient, that he outpaced and outworked every horse put alongside him. It 
struck the owner’s son, an officer in a light dragoon regiment, that the horse, which had been 
bought as one of a pair, and had never been ridden, would make a charger. Put into the 
military riding-school, he was trained without difficulty, was soon passed for service, and was 
noted as one of the handsomest and best chargers in the brigade during one of the early 
autumn manoeuvres. It is by no means uncommon to meet with advertisements of cavalry 
chargers which are also hunters and quiet in harness. 
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STALLIONS, GELDINGS, MARES. 

Stallions are seldom used in this country for harness, hunting, or as hacks. Now and 
then a stallion of extraordinary beauty and gentleness is met with amongst parade chargers 
and park hacks ; in nearly every hunt you will hear of some wonder of a stallion ; but as a 
rule half-bred horses are castrated as yearlings, and thoroughbred horses as soon as they are 
thrown out of training and brought into ordinary use. It must be confessed that there is a 
grandeur, especially about the neck and fore-quarters of a full-aged stallion, a special character 
that is very picturesque. But in this country, whether from the higher system of feeding that 
prevails, or from the impatient character of our grooms, stallions are extremely troublesome ; 
while in France, Spain, South Germany, and Russia, stallions are in almost universal use for 
light harness and saddle. 

It would be difficult to decide whether we gain or lose more by our system of castration. 
On the one hand, we do prevent a great many useless, ill-shaped brutes from reproducing 
their defects ; on the other, we reduce to sterility the whole class of magnificent animals which 
form the studs of . the pasture counties. The French writers on breeding attribute the 
superiority of our horses in a large degree to our preference for geldings. 

In Prussia the system of castration is carried still further. No one is allowed to keep or 
use a stallion that has not been approved, branded, and registered by a Government officer. 

All things being equal, a gelding will fetch more money as a hunter, carriage-horse, or 
hack, than a stallion or mare. Indeed, a stallion, if aged, unless with a character as a hunter, 
or remarkable action, and warranted quiet, is very difficult to sell at all, unless thoroughbred 
or of the heavy draft breed. Railroad companies charge double or nearly double fare for a 
single stallion, and often compel you to take a whole box. 

The common theory is that for saddle a gelding is worth at least £$ more than a mare 
equal in every other respect. For harness purposes some persons will not use a mare at all. 
High-priced pairs of full-sized carriage-horses are always geldings. Job-masters have scarcely 
anything else in their stables ; but on turning to the advertisements of sales by auction at 
Albert Gate, or to the catalogues of horse shows, it will be found that a very large number 
of hacks not exceeding 15 hands 2 inches are described as quiet to drive as well as ride, and 
that a very large percentage of these are mares, which, when well bred, are usually handsomer 
than geldings, and have more character. 

You find a great many mares worked in harness in light carriages — both single and 
double. In my time I have had more mares than geldings, always drove them in harness, 
and never met with a serious accident; but then my horses, although full-fed, were never idle, 
a condition which in horses as well as men is the root of all evil. 

A good mare must not be rejected, although a gelding is decidedly to be preferred for 
harness purposes, for it can be shown, on undeniable evidence, that a number of very valuable 
harness-horses are mares, and equally good in harness and under saddle. Before the Franco- 
German War, a light-boned grey mare was the by-word for the most unprofitable, unsaleable 
article in horseflesh ; but since that civalry-consuming epoch there is a purchaser for a good 
horse of either sex or any colour. 

To horse suitably is much more difficult than to buy a carriage, because horses cannot be 
made to order. The first point is to know what you want. But many people do not, and, 
more, cannot make up their minds without the eloquence of a salesman to assist them. 
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Suppose it is for a brougham, promised by the coach-builder to be ready in the course of two 
months. Your first brougham ! Is the horse to be ornamental, or useful, or both ? Docs a 
lady only require it to take her into the park, on a round of visits every afternoon in the 
season, and through a course of shopping; or is it to be a family vehicle, to hold all the 
children, and crawl out on constitutionals as a sort of nursery on wheels ? Or, again, is it 
intended for country use and long expeditions, to run morning and evening several miles to 
and from a railway station, or to convey a quartogenarian fox-hunter fifteen or sixteen miles 
to cover Is it for a general practitioner going his mill-horse rounds in Peckham or Clapham, 
or the physician in whom duchess-mothers put their trust ? Is it to draw a light phaeton, and 
be used on alternate days as a hack } When this point is settled, the choice can be made 
with more or less difficulty, in proportion to the degree of perfection required. Useful animals, 
strong, slow, and steady, with no pretensions to beauty, sufficiently sound for all practical 
purposes, and others active and fast, but without beauty, and that action which is in horses 

what “style” is in women, are comparatively plentiful, and to be purchased by those who 

know how to go to market at comparatively moderate prices. Before the Franco-German 
War my limit for such horses was ^^40, and I have purchased very useful blood ones at £ 2 ^ ; 
but the war changed all that, and it is impossible to say when, if ever, the price of horses 
will fall. Between 1863 and 1873 the price of all horses, except the very best, was at least 
doubled. 

A horse may be serviceable without being absolutely sound. A one-eyed horse may go 
very grandly, and a horse touched in the wind will not always make a noise in his trot ; 
harness hides many blemishes and original defects. A pig-eyed coffin-head, or a rat tail and 
scanty mane, will seriously depress the price of an animal otherwise excellent. Where im- 
mediate hard work is not essential, it is cheaper to buy a horse thin .and out of condition 

from hard work ; for then, if constitutionally sound, he improves every day under the effects 
of regular exercise and sufficient hard food, while a horse fat from grass or in dealer’s 
condition begins by melting away. 

But before purchasing it is important to ascertain that the horse is sound enough for your 

use. 

Perfectly sound horses that have been worked long enough to know their business are as 
rare as landed estates without a flaw in the title ; and if an unwilling purchaser desired to 
cancel a bargain there are very few horses in w^hich a clever veterinary surgeon could not 
detect some latent defect. On the other hand, a horse may be apparently sound, and yet 
have disease, or the germs of disease, which only a trained and experienced professional eye 
can detect. There is also a third contingency, when, from carelessness, or to conceal ignorance 
pure and simple, and be on the safe side, a veterinary surgeon rejects every horse presented 
to him with whose history he is not perfectly acquainted. I lay great stress on practical 
experience, because no amount of study in the library, the lecture and dissecting rooms, will 
make a man a good judge on a question of soundness, unless he has constant practice in 
examining horses, and the natural gift of correct observation and comparison. 

Some people have this gift of comparison, or, as phrenologists call it, “ form,” so highly 
developed, that if they once get the proper conformation of a horse in their eye they become 
better judges than others who have owned horses from their earliest years. 

I have particularly observed this faculty (in which I am myself extremely deficient) in 
eminent engineers and artists, who did not become owners of or interested in horses until they 
arrived at thirty or forty years of age. 
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There are persons whose sense of hearing is so accurate, that after listening to a horse 
trotting on hard ground they will discover without seeing on which leg he goes lame. 

I once accompanied the late Mr. Foljambe, of Osberton, celebrated as a breeder of horses, 
hounds, and Leicester sheep, on a visit to the late Rawcliffe stud, for the purpose of choosing 
a stallion for his hunting mares. His observations from hearing alone (he became blind at 
about forty years of age) on the paces of the horses led out were most accurate. He had 
then been blind about twenty years. 

There is truth in an old Yorkshire proverb, that ‘‘you must buy a horse with every fault 
before you are fit to buy in a fair.’* 

If you are a novice, get a competent person to advise you ; and the most competent is a 
veterinary surgeon who is daily engaged in examining horses. There are amateurs and grooms 
who are excellent judges, as far as form and soundness of limb are concerned. Where low- 
priced horses arc in question, you may risk something, and you must always risk a great deal 
in buying by auction and at fairs. But where you want to purchase a high-class animal, at 
a proportionate price, it is well worth while, as in every other business transaction, to pay for 
competent professional advice. 

Harnessed in brilliant carriages, and mounted by very fashionable personages, you may 
sec every day in the London season horses with all sorts of defects — very old or very groggy, 
or touched in the! wind, or defective in eyesight — but used because they possess some real or 
imaginary merit of action or form. Wonderful are the cripples which draw about the old- 
fashioned chariots of wealthy old maids and well-dowered dowagers who will not condescend 
to job their horses. The following are a few of the points to which attention should be 
directed : — 

A hack should have two good eyes ; so should a hunter, although in every hunting-field 
there is a tradition of some Cyclops an extraordinary performer. One of the best mares I 

ever rode hunting had been foaled blind of one eye. But a horse that has lost one eye from 

disease is very likely to lose the other at no distant date. A one-eyed horse, in other 
respects perfect, may do very well in double harness with the blind side to the pole ; indeed, 
if economy is an object, and the roads in your district arc good, you may put up with one 
totally blind horse in a pair, if his courage, form, and action make him look w'orth at least 
three figures ; but it is as well to know of the defect, and get it allowed in the purchase- 
money. 

In dealing, the only safe way is to peremptorily reject a horse with any weakness or 
defect to the eyesight, and listen to no excuse, unless you are prepared to buy a blind horse 

at a blind price. A certain class of persons always have a plausible excuse for every 

suspicious appearance, whether it be a blind eye or a pair of broken knees. 

The “wind,** to use a popular term, that is, the state of the lungs, windpipe, and throat, 
demands careful examination ; any signs of past or present affection of the lungs is a fatal 
objection to any horse valued at more than £ 6 , The defects of roaring or whistling are 
matters of degree and of price. A roarer may be for certain purposes a useful animal, but 
it does not pay to buy one without knowing the drawback. 

Copers, who have made a trade of purchasing unsound horses of fine figure and action, 
have a way of temporarily subduing the signs of broken wind. A broken-winded horse may 
be compared to a man far gone in asthma. Broken wind is an incurable disease of the lungs ; 
but there are many degrees between absolutely broken wind, and what is called “ making a 
little noise.” 
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Whistling and roaring are caused by thickening or some other defect or disease of the 
windpipe, and may exist with very good although not the highest rate of speed. 

A horse turned out of a first-class hunting stable for whistling or roaring may be used 
for years as a slow hack, or for harness, without being heard. Very recently one of the 
sensation horses of the Park, ridden daily in the season by a lady of title — the two a perfect 
picture — was a rank roarer at any pace beyond eight miles an hour ; but this beautiful mare’s 
beautiful mistress was judicious, and knew when and how long to canter, and when to drop 
into a graceful walk. 

There are, I believe, horses that are not stopped in their gallop by roaring, but it is 
difficult to understand how any one can have pleasure in riding them, however good. I once 
heard Charles Payne, huntsman of the Pytchley, cry out in cover, “ I cannot hear the hounds 
for this roarer.” 

So, too, there are degrees in lameness, from the grogginess and dottiness of the old 
hunter — ^still good on soft ground — and the stiffness that goes off in harness-work and returns 
in the stable, to positive disease of the feet or the joints, or absolute breaking of the tendons. 
For instance, a horse of fine courage, good shoulders, and strong hocks, loins, and back — 
that is to say, with strong propelling powers, may go well as long as you do not ask him to 
gallop on hard ground or jump into hard roads. Amongst hired hack hunters there are many 
such game old cripples. It is on such well-bred, clever, but terribly groggy animals, that a 
good horseman of light weight in a soft winter will go along as well and better than mil- 
lionaires mounted on hunters that cost more pounds than the screw did shillings. 

Foot-lameness, where the cause is not obviously a thrush or a slight corn, and therefore 
curable, is a fatal objection, because there are no ways of patching up a foot, whilst a good deal 
may often be done with a leg. A horse will work a long time in double harness after he is 
not safe in a two-wheeled carriage. 

Broken knees, when not grievously disfigured, are not a fatal objection to an otherwise 
useful horse ; if he has good action and sound fore-feet you may believe that accident has 
caused the damage. Scores of hunters sell at three figures in spite of broken knees, but 
then they come to the hammer with established characters. 

No one will knowingly buy a lame horse if he wants it for immediate use, but there are 
many who will speculate in a lame horse when it is supposed that the lameness is curable 
and the price justifies some risk. P'or instance, a horse may be lame from thrush in neglected 
frogs, from corns caused by bad shoeing, or other curable causes. But the man with a small 
stud, and especially the man who knows nothing about horses, had better have nothing to do 
with a lame one, however fascinating. 

Herring-gutted washy ” horses are generally deficient in endurance. They will not last 
long days, but, if suitable in other respects, they may make very good hacks for gentle exercise. 
A narrow chest is considered liable to inflammation ; an extravagantly broad chest may belong 
to c. trotter, seldom to a pleasant or fast galloper. 

It is one more illustration of the folly of human nature, that horses sell best when in the 
very worst condition for useful work, viz., ‘Miog fat,” although every one who buys a horse 
ought to know that the only use of fat on a horse is to conceal defects. 

Age may be known up to seven by the teeth, and may be pretty nearly guessed by ex- 
perts up to twenty. At six a horse has passed all infantine diseases. If a horse that has 
been fairly worked is sound and fresh on his legs and without vice at ten years old, he is 
far more valuable than a promising five-year to the person who keeps only one horse. A 
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pair of barouche-horses, the property of Mr. East, the great job-master of Mayfair, which 
took a prize at the Agricultural Hall Horse Show in 1864, were both not far from twenty 
years old. 

After unsoundness comes vice, which broadly means either “ not quiet to ride or not quiet 
to drive,” or dangerous in the stable, or quiet in double and not in single harness, or vice 
versd. Vice again is a matter of degree. A timid person would call that vice, perhaps justly, 
which a bold horseman would treat as play. 

These preliminary observations bring us to the important question of warranty. No 
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sensible person purchases an expensive horse by private contract without requiring a warranty, 
either general or special, of soundness and freedom from vice. I should never think of depend- 
ing on the warranty of a low-priced horse; in fact, I should not ask for it, unless from a 
seller whose word was to be depended on, because it will not pay to go to law for a small 
sum of money. 

The first value of a warranty depends on the way it is expressed, and the next on the 
solvency of the person who gives it. Professional horse-copers never hesitate to give the most 
unlimited warranties, just as they also offer a week or a month’s trial to the purchaser who 
is foolish enough to part with his cheque without a veterinary examination. 

A warranty, to be of the greate.st practical value, should be in writing, because, although 
a verbal warranty is held good in law, it is extremely difficult to prove what has been said; 
therefore, a trial on a verbal warranty resolves itself into a contest of hard swearing. 

Z. 
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A horsio must be of considerable value, and the defendant must be rich enough to pay 
damages and costs to make it worth while to venture, as plaintiff, into the expensive annoyance 
of that worst of lotteries — a lawsuit Sir James Stephens, a solicitor, wrote a book, with the 
title of ‘‘Caveat Emptor,*’ at the beginning of this century — which made a great sensation, 
and has run through many editions — in which he gives the whole law of horse warranty, and 
paints so picturesquely the pitfalls open for purchasers, that it is almost a wonder how any 
novice can venture to buy a horse after reading it. But for the purposes of the present 
work I have nowhere found all that a purchaser should know so simply and plainly laid 
down as in an essay by A. T. Jebb, Esq., barrister-at-law,* from which the following extracts 
are abridged : — 

" A representation that a horse about to be sold by auction is sound does not afford any 
warranty to the purchaser at auction. According to Maule I., the contract commenced when 
the horse was put up for sale, and ended when he was knocked down to the highest bidder. 
But if a person sell a horse for a particular purpose — as a hunter, as a hack, to carry a lady 
or a child — he could not fix on a purchaser a liability to pay for it unless it were a horse 
fit for the purpose for which it was required. Whether a hunter must jump well is a que.stion 
for the jury ; but he must not be blind or wVong in the wind. In like manner, it has been 
decided that a horse sold as ‘ a good hack * must not be lame. The servant of a private 
owner entrusted with selling a horse, ‘ not at a sale or mart* cannot bind his master by 
giving a warranty. It remains a doubtful question whether a special agent, entrusted with 
the sale of a horse in a fair or other public mart, is or is not authorised to give a warranty. 
But where a horse-dealer or livery-stable keeper employs a servant to sell a horse, any state- 
ment made by him equal to a warranty will bind his master.'’ 

It must, however, be carefully borne in mind that the seller of a horse may tell a great 
many lies and use a great number of laudatory expressions that will not amount to a 
warranty. Hence the necessity of a written warranty. 

“ The rule as to unsoundness is that if at the time of sale the horse has any disease 
which either actually does diminish the natural usefulness of the animal, so as to make him 
less capable of work of any description, or which in its ordinary progre.ss will diminish the 
natural usefulness of the animal — or if the horse has, either from disease (whether such disease 
be congenital, or arises subsequently to its birth) or from accident, undergone any alteration 
of structure that either actually does at the time, or in its ordinary effects will, diminish his 
natural usefulness — such a horse is unsound. The importance of the term ‘ natural usefulness * 
in this definition must be borne in mind, for ‘one horse with a heavy fore-hand is liable to 
stumble, and is continually putting to hazard the neck of his rider ; another with an irritable 
constitution and a washy make loses his appetite, and begins to scour if a little extra work 
is exacted from him.’ To this it may be added that such defects as cutting, speedy cut 
and overreach, which arise from imperfection of form, though impairing the usefulness of a 
horse, do not impair his natural usefulness, and therefore cannot be pronounced a breach of 
warranty of soundness. As long as he is uninjured he must be considered sound. Although 
it was otherwise held by Mr. Justice Eyre in one case, and by Mr. Justice Coleridge in 
another, it would appear to be now well established that a warranty of soundness is broken 
if a horse at the time of sale has any infirmity upon him which renders him less fit for 
present use and convenience ; and his subsequent recovery is no defence to an action on the 


* 7TU Field QftarUrfy Blay, 1872 . 
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warranty. In conformity with this principle, Lord Ellenborough laid it down many years ago 
that it was not necessary that the disorder should be permanent or incurable. ‘ While a horse 
has a cough/ he remarked, ^ I say he is unsound, although that may be either temporary, or 
ultimately prove fatal/ And in a later case, Mr. Baron Parke, in summing up, said, * I have 
always considered that a man who buys a horse warranted sound must be taken as buying 
for immediate use, and has a right to expect one capable of that use, and of being imme- 
diately put to any fair work the owner chooses.* Still more recently the judges in the Court 
of Exchequer, after a full previous consideration, arrived at a precisely similar conclusion.** 

The best form of warranty is — " Received from A B the sum of for a chestnut 

horse, warranted sound (quiet in harness or to ride), six years old, and free from vice.** 

Where a horse does not answer the warranty, the purchaser has no right to return it 
unless the power to do so was part of his bargain ; his only course is an action for damages. 
*'As soon as a breach of warranty is discovered, the purchaser should immediately tender the 
horse to the seller, and if he refuse to take him back, sell him as soon as possible for what 
he will fetch.** The purchaser is also entitled to charge against the seller as damage the 
expenses incurred in keeping the horse for a reasonable time, until he can be properly dis- 
posed of. “I can conceive no case,** observes Lord Denman, ‘‘where a purchaser returns a 
horse, in which the seller may not be answerable for some keep.** 

COLOURS. 

The trite proverb that every good horse is of a good colour, like a good many other 
familiar quotations, is not true. There are colours that diminish the value of an otherwise 
excellent hor.se in a very annoying manner for the breeder. In England many object to ride 
a light-grey horse, although it is a favourite colour on the Continent, and one of the most 
common colours in the East. 

On the other hand, foreigners object to English horses, when either bay, chestnut, or black, 
with white marks, which would be no detriment to their value in our markets, either as 
harness-horses or hunters, or even as hacks, if their action was satisfactory. 

For harness all distinct colours are good, even piebalds, but bays, browns, and dark chest- 
nuts are most in favour: greys are not fashionable; but those who fancy a pair of good greys, 
whether mottled or iron-grey, have to pay an extra price for them. In 1872 there were only 
two grey thoroughbred stallions advertised in the annual list. Where horses are to be ridden 
by men any extraordinary colour is objectionable. If a lady rides a piebald or a white horse 
it ought to be unexceptionable in form and action. Red or strawberry roan is a fashionable 
harness colour. ♦ 


ACTION. 

In horses, as Demosthenes said of Greek oratory (the maxim does not apply to English), 
action is the first qualification. Fine and appropriate action will counterbalance many defects 
in form. Harness action is of two kinds, safe and not too high, esteemed in roadsters and 
phaeton pairs, or dog-cart horses required for country use, and high “ up to the curb-chain/* 
esteemed for the Park, the parade, and in the Champs Elysees. 

In fact, action may be safe and slow or safe and fast without any brilliancy, or it may 
be brilliant and slow or< brilliant and fast. When a horse can do six miles and fourteen 
miles an hour with equal grandeur, moving all round, that is perfection. 

A portrait of Mr, Charles Baynes*s Columbine, which took the first prize in the single- 
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harness class for horses not exceeding 15 hands 2 inches, at the Agricultural Hall in 1872, 
forms one of the coloured illustrations of this work. Columbine was a brown mare, 15 hands 
ij inches high, very fast — in fact, so fast that her owner was unable to match her— and very 
grand in her slow paces. The price put upon her was 400 guineas. 

In making these observations, I am taking it for granted that a horse is required for 
pleasure. If you want nothing better than a mere drawing-machine, the cab-horse of a four- 
wheeler will serve your purpose. 

The extremes of vile action may be found on the racecourse and in a funeral procession 
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— in race-horses that extend their fore-legs as straight as crutches, and kick every pebble in 
their way when they walk ; and in the solemn, much-maned, long-tailed, herring-gutted, black 
Hanoverians, that bend their knees up to the curb-chain, and flourish their feet while making 
the least possible progress in a slow funeral procession or rapid return from the grave. 

A horse with really good action moves each of his four legs evenly, bringing the hind 
legs well under him at every movement ; but this is a fine degree of machine movement long 
sought and seldom found. To say that a horse moves all round is to say a great deal in 
his favour. Hearse-horses to the eyes of a horseman are brutes, but they do their duty in 
the state to which they have been assigned to the perfect satisfaction of the people who use 
them. Racehorses, with the most wretched walking and trotting action, often gallop fast and 
win races, which is all their trade requires them to do. And there are hunters, too, the most 
generally useful class of honses, that cannot walk decently. Jack-a-Dandy, the best horse of 
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that celebrated master of hounds and horsemen, Assheton Smith, was so bad a hack that he 
was always led to cover. 

A horse of general utility should be able to walk in regular time— one, two, three, four. 
No riding-horse is worth his corn that cannot walk, for it is one of the principal paces of a 
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hack in town or country — one of the greatest luxuries of a studious or hard-worked man. 
There are a great many gradations in walking. Four miles an hour done in harmonious 
cadence, without stumbling, dropping, shuffling, or breaking, for an hour at a stretch, is a very 
good pace, although every good walker is said to do five miles an hour. The style is the 
first consideration ; after four miles an hour is reached and exceeded, to do five miles an 
hour in good form is a very rare performance. I have had hacks that would do five miles 
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an hour, nodding their heads, and carrying them in the right place, without tripping or shy- 
ing, when going home, or when competing with another horse ; but the most famous Piccadilly 
dealer once said to me, "I will go a long way to see a horse that will begin and walk at 
the rate of hve miles an hour alone on leaving his stable." Hacks walk well in Rotten 
Row, when it is crowded ; they are full of emulation, and there is no better place for teach- 
ing them to walk without breaking. A heavy man should find out if the hack offered him 
for purchase can stand still under him, and walk down hill without a trip or drop. Begin, 
therefore, when selecting a horse for generally useful purposes, by finding out whether he can 
walk, first led with a loose rein and then with a rider on him. A good walker is a treasure 
not to be expected, if the animal is also good-looking, for a low price. If you want to ride 
for pleasure have nothing to do with a bad walker at any price. 

The faults of walkers are dropping, tripping, brushing, and cutting. Dropping is a very 
unpleasant defect, it gives a sensation as if the horse were about to fall on his knees ; if he 
never has fallen perhaps he never will, but it is generally the sign of overwork or old age, 
or both, and if of old age incurable. A horse may be useful and go in very pleasant style 
in harness which is not at all fit to ride. At the same time, after a change from a heavy 
man to a light one, horses will sometimes cease to drop. IJ a horse trips tvhile fresh, look to 
his shoeing ; bad shoeing will make the very best horses stumble, and the very best horses 
will stumble and trip when they are tired. A horse not in condition is very soon tired, 
then stumbles, trips, brushes, cuts, and perhaps knuckles over with hind or fore-leg.s. 

It is a common phrase that a hor.se that walks well can do every other pace well. No 
maxim can be more fallacious. A broad-chested horse may walk magnificently, but he is 
likely to be slow, and will probably roll in his gallop. A horse may walk well and not be 
able to trot any pace ; finally, a magnificent walker may be a perfect slug. Amongst the 
horses ridden by the police patrol are to be found examples of fine walkers that can by no 
persuasion of whip or spur be made to do more than six miles an hour. The best hack I 
ever possessed, with no pedigree, but supposed to have a cross of thoroughbred and Barb 
blood, could walk five and trot sixteen miles an hour with a loose rein. This mare rolled 
in cantering in a most ridiculous manner, and could not gallop faster than she trotted ; she 
never broke in trotting, however pressed. She continued sound until fourteen or fifteen years 
old, and then died from the effects of an accident. I also had a thoroughbred hack, by 
Voltigeur, afterwards the favourite of an earl’s daughter, that walked admirably and cantered 
perfectly, but could not trot six miles an hour. 

A hack that can carry weight, and do nothing else but walk really well, stepping 
" bri.skly out of the ground,” “ carrying his own head,” is worth money, provided always that 
he has “ character ” and “ good manners.” The customers who most value such an animal arc 
heavy, no longer young, and rich. They do not want to gallop at all, and a very slow 
smooth trot or canter is enough for them. 

The trot is the all-important pace in harness, and the favourite pace of Englishmen 
riding. It may be fast or slow, or both, but to be perfect it should be performed with the 
most mechanical precision by all the four legs. Under saddle, a good trotter can do six 
miles an hour in good form, and increase the pace up to eight, ten, or twelve miles an hour ; 
beyond twelve miles an hour with most horses, except in harness, it is better to turn to a 
hand-gallop. For park work, or on the stones, eight miles is quite fast enough in either 
saddle or harness. In harness a horse ought to be able to do ten or twelve with ease. 
Mail-phaeton horses and the wheelers of a four-horse coach are not perfect unless they can 
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do what the Americans call a “square trot” of fourteen miles an hour. Beyond fourteen 
miles an hour it becomes racing pace, only expected from sporting publicans or American 
millionaires displaying their really wonderful carriages and trotters. The class of young gentle- 
men who in England would indulge in a well-appointed mail-phaeton or four-in-hand would 
in the United States have one or more 2.40 horses, that is, horses that can trot a mile in 
two minutes and forty seconds. 

Pace is not the principal point in a gentleman’s horse except it may be in a cover hack 
or railway station trapper. A horse or pony that can trot eight miles an hour in good form, 
bending his knee.s, and carrying himself like “a gentlemen,” will fetch more money than a 
vulgar brute with no other merit than extraordinary speed. 

Pages might be employed, without giving any distinct ideas, in trying to describe what 
good trotting should be ; but it is a subject that, after all, must be studied from the live 
animal. The trotting action that is admirable in harness, combining a fast pace with a 
sprightly or a grand style, may be perfectly detestable under saddle ; a degree of high, even 
rough, extravagant action, may be accepted and much admired in harness, which under 
saddle would wear the rider to death and make him look ridiculous. So, too, a lat^e number 
of horses perform with perfect safety, and even brilliantly, in harness, which could not carry 
even a boy in saddle ; because all horses intended for riding as well as driving must not 
only have riding “ shoulders ” with good legs and feet, but the proper riding action, which, as 
before observed, will soon be spoiled if put to draw heavy weights ; and they should bridle 
well, which no horse can do which has not a head joined to his neck in the proper way. 

A horse may have extravagant knee-action, and yet not be safe to ride. Safety depends 
not only in lifting each fore-foot fairly up, but in the way it is put down. It is because it 
is comparatively more easy to accustom young horses to a “square trot" in harness than in 
saddle, that light harness-work unquestionably improves them as hacks. 

It is, however, much easier to find an ordinary useful harness-horse than an ordinary useful 
and safe riding-horse, for one important reason, amongst several, i.e., good shoulders are rare 
in all horses, and still more in ponies. Without good sloping shoulders, no horse can be per- 
fectly safe in saddle, but one with rather straight shoulders, low withers, and ribs so framed 
that a crupper is indispensable if the saddle is to be kept in its place, may run well, look 

well, and never tumble while properly driven in harness. 

There is, however, one quality common to all good horses, which is much more essential 
in harness than in saddle, that is courage — the courage that will keep him trotting all day 
long up to the bit and into the collar without whipping. A harness-horse that requires really 
whipping is only fit for a four-wheeled cab or a hired fly. A horseman can make a saddle- 
horse go up to the bit, and increase his pace without any visible demonstration, by a squeeze 
of the legs, or a more or less sharp touch with the spur ; a really good horseman can, as it 
were, mesmerise the animal he is riding. Some of the very best hacks are inclined to be 
lazy at starting on the road ; besides, a hack has alternations of walking, trotting, and canter- 
ing. A harness-horse has to trot for hour after hour. High courage and fine action will 

atone for a multitude of shortcomings and defects in harness; but it must never be fot|rotten 
that a horse to draw a heavy carris^e must have weight and power, good back and loins, 
and powerful hocks and thighs. 

It takes at least sik months to break an average pair of well-bred horses, or a single 
brougham-horse, fresh from the country, to town use, although many go well in six weeks. 
A horse that has once kicked or lain down m harness is never safe. Some horses will only 
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go double, some will only go single, and some will never go safely in harness at all. A 
harness-horse should stand stock still, and yet be always ready to trot and trot on the driver 
saying ‘‘Come along,” and gently pulling at the bit, without ever requiring the whip. The 
slug is even more dangerous in the streets than the hard puller. As a rule, horses regularly 
worked in town become quiet, probably from being occupied by a multiplicity of sights and 
sounds. 

Those to whom horses are a necessity, and economy is an object, may purchase good- 
looking, useful animals, with unimportant defects, at a reduced price at the end of the London 
season. 

Amongst the defects to which fast-trotting horses, and particularly young harness-horses, 
are subject, are cutting and brushing. 

Brushing is striking one ankle against the other ; cutting is striking the foot or shoe 
against the other leg. A horse that cuts or brushes with the fore-legs is a very dangerous 
animal under saddle. Almost all green horses, fresh from grass or recently broken, cut or 
brush with their hind-legs when put first in harness. 
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The first step with horses which are from any cause weak is to protect the part w^ounded, 
and the next to get them into hard condition. The defect will often entirely disappear with 
age and condition. 

In breaking colts into harness there is no better precaution than the Yorkshire boot, a 
piece of thick woollen cloth tied with a string so as to fall double round the fetlocks. But 
if a horse cuts or brushes, it is better to resort to a proper boot or other protection before 
a raw is regularly established and a permanent blemish created. Boots are sold of leather 
and of india-rubber, fastened with one or more buckles. This contrivance has often a mis- 
chievous effect. The buckle is drawn tighter and tighter to prevent the boot from turning, 
thus first inflammation and then an enlargement is created. The best boot for a fore-leg to 
guard against cutting is made of leather lined with cloth, laced, not buckled, outside the leg. 

A very good boot for the fetlock-joint of the hind-legs is made of leather in the shape of 
a pear split open, united at the back and buckled at the front of the fetlock. From its exact 
fit, this boot is not likely to turn from the stroke of the opposite leg, or to require tight 
buckling. (See woodcut No. i.) 

For guarding against a particular way of cutting common to fast trotters, a very good con- 
trivance was invented by the late Mr. Quartennaine, the Piccadilly dealer, for a famous fast 
harness-trotter.. It consisted of a a strap padded to the thickness of a forefinger, and buckled 
between hair and hoof of the hind-leg. (See woodcut No. 2.) There is an objection to horse 
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boots entirely made of india-rubber, the material contracts with cold and expands with heat. A 
hunter with india-rubber boots on his fore-legs has been observed to be quite crippled after 
standing for some time at covert side, fetlock deep in mud, on a cold da)^ 

These faults of cutting and brushing are much aggravated by forcing young raw horses 
beyond their pace. When first noticed the shoes should be carefully examined and altered by 
an intelligent smith. The great point is to stop the defect before it becomes a habit. If, 
however, a horse in trotting or galloping strikes the inside of one fore-leg with the shoe of the 
other — in technical phrase, ‘‘speedy cuts” — have nothing to say to him for saddle or for 
harness in a two-wheeled carriage, for he may come down at any moment as if shot. It is a 
fault which, if not incurable, is too dangerous for experiments by amateurs. 


AGE. 

Aged horses, if sound in legs and wind, are the best for harness, because they are seasoned, 
and safe from a variety of ailments and diseases incident to juvenile horseflesh. An organised 
system of tampering with the teeth, in the breeding counties, make three-year olds seem four, 
and four seem five. An honest seven, or nine, or ten, with good legs and wind, is cheaper 
than a dishonest five. Few veterinary surgeons can detect the deception. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS. 

Shying, when it amounts to a full stop or a complete turn round, is vice, and most 
dangerous ; but there are many intermediate stages. Shying arises cither from ignorance, or 
defective eyesight, or freshness, or a confirmed vicious habit. Colts shy from ignorance, 
because they are afraid of almost everything they meet, and continue to shy at various objects, 
until, by practice and gentle treatment, they have learned that nothing is going to hurt them. 
With pains and patience, almost any horse may be trained to meet without flinching railway 
trains, military parades, elephants, camels, and other most alarming objects. But it is not only 
colts that are ignorant ; aged horses, if brought from the country to the town, or brought in 
contact with troops in scarlet uniforms, omnibuses, windmills, or road locomotives, will generally 
turn round, and often try to run away. 

If, as is not uncommonly the case, a horse shies because his eyesight is defective, either 
from a sort of short-sightedness or from the commencement of blindness, the fault is incurable, 
and the only resource is to put him in harness with very close winkers. I once had a mare 
of an extremely placid temperament that always started and shied violently at the sight of 
anything white — a white horse, a oow, a hen, or dog, in the road threw her into mortal terror, 
although nothing else seemed to disturb her. This was no doubt the result of some defect 
in her eyesight. 

Some horses will shy when they are very fresh, just as they will kick up their heels on 
coming out of the stable, and after an hour or two*s work take no notice of the objects which 
at first seemed to alarm them. If, then, a horse shies, take means to ascertain whether there 
is any defect in his eyes. If he shies at objects on one side only, the probability is that the 
eye on that side is affected. Dark stables have a tendency to make horses shy. I once 
observed that all the hunters of a hard-riding farmer shied, and found on inquiry that he kept 
them in loose boxes in a dark barn. A horse that has been some time in use, and shies at 
everything he meets, especially if it is coming towards him, has most probably defective eye- 
sight. A g\yod horseman may continue to use him in the country, but it is madness to ride 
A A 
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such an animal in a town, because a bound of a yard or even of a few inches may bring 
horse and rider on the pole or the wheels of a carriage. Supposing the eyesight all right, 
there are few cases of shying — that is, alarm — that may not be cured ; but it must be dpne by 
some good-tempered, patient person, who will give up days to the task. 

There is nothing at which horses are more fearfully alarmed than at camels. The proprietor 
of a circus informed me that he found that all horses, even thoroughbred stallions in high 
condition, after being shut up in a stable within sight of camels for a few days, paid no more 
attention to a hideous double-humped dromedary than to a horse. Railway trains at first 
alarm horses very much, not only from the strange sight of a big black object rushing along 
belching out white steam, but from the shrieking sound ; but if a horse is quietly led and firmly 
held in a field or road running parallel to a railway train, but with his head away from it as it 
passes him, after a very short time he will treat the train, the smoke, the fire, the steam- 
whistles, and the steam-cloud, with perfect indifference. A hansom cab horse, that could be 
with difficulty held by half a dozen men the first time he saw and heard a train at the Great 
Eastern station, having been treated as above described for a few days stood on the rank 
facing the arrival trains and never flinched. It cannot be too strongly stated that whipping, 
spurring, forcing a horse to face the object that excites terror, or any violence, may do a 
great deal of harm, and cannot do any good. A cavalry officer informs me that in his ex- 
perience he only knew one horse out of hundreds that could not be broken to stand regimental 
sights and sounds. 

Few gentlemen have the time or the patience required for breaking a colt or a full-aged 
horse of his terrors. It is much better to confide the task to a man whose business it i.s, and 
whose system discards the use of whip and spur. The best horseman may not only be dis- 
mounted by a shying horse wheeling round when least expected, but find himself under the 
wheels of a butcher’s cart, driven at butcher’s pace. A fine-tempered, but high-couraged hack, 
when ridden in London for the first time, found so many sights and sounds alarming that it 
was a work of danger to get him from Kensington to Westminster. In a short time, by quiet 
firm treatment, he became accustomed to meet, pass, and be passed by omnibuses, pleasure- 
vans, and all the ordinaiy vehicles of the street; but with the time at my disposal I was less 
successful in accustoming him to three particular objects of his aversion — a fizzing railway train 
passing under a bridge he had constantly to cross, a line of guardsmen on the march, and the 
drum and pipes of Punch. On one occasion, cantering up the slope of a bridge just as an engine 
passed blowing off its steam, he stopped and reared round so suddenly that he tore off a hind 
shoe. I sent him to an anti-whip-and-spur horse-breaker; and, after a fortnight of daily 
practice, he met locomotives, drums, firearms, and scarlet banners, as calmly as the oldest 
trooper in the life-guards. When very fresh he would curvet a little, but never attempted to 
turn round. Previous to this breaking he would try to run away at the sight of soldiers in 
line or on the march. 

Well-bred horses, properly broken, are more courageous than coarsely-bred horses. Indian 
sportsmen say that only a high-bred Arab can be depended on in spearing a fierce boar or 
leopard. Therefore, although thoroughbred horses resist violently, they are easily taught 
when once put in such a position that they cannot resist. 

I had a thoroughbred mare, full of fire and courage, that no train, sight, or sound, seemed 
to alarm. She would face the foot-guards, marching with their band, as if she enjoyed the 
sight, and was perfectly steady, although excited ; but when taken into the hunting-field for 
the first time, being then at least ten years old, as soon as she heard the hounds give tongue 
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fn cover, she plunged violently, and was in a few minutes covered with sweat and foam. When 
the hounds broke cover she became perfectly frantic. On the other hand, I have known an 
old hunter, of the quietest temperament, become perfectly unmanageable at a review, when 
the forces advanced in line with bayonets at the charge. 

These examples are mentioned to show how great a mistake it is to be angry with a horse 
that is frightened at any unaccustomed sight or sound. Twenty years ago I wrote, “a perfect 
horseman knows neither fear nor anger.” 

A nervous horse, which cannot be accustomed to strange sights and sounds, is as dangerous as 
a really vicious horse ; but a young or veiy fresh horse should not be condemned because he starts 
at sounds, and shies, on first leaving the stable. 

PULLERS AND RUNAWAYS. 

A horse that "bridles well,” that is, one that neither knocks out your teeth with his poll 
nor pokes his head like a pig, but one that bends his neck, and champs the bit with a good 
natural mouth, his been really well broken, can easily be soothed and restrained when boiling 
over with high spirits from want of exercise, or excited by a gallop over grass fields. But 
there are a great many intermediate stages between the best mouth and a bull-headed brute. 

If a horse from his shape cannot or has not been taught to bend his neck at the will of 
the rider, there is very little pleasure in riding him, however good he may be in other respects. 

With a new horse, the first thing is to find out what bridle suits him and you. An accom- 
plished steeplechaser may ride a horse and make him do what he likes with a racing snaffle 

or even a halter ; another less perfect horseman may get on very well with a plain double 

bridle ; a lady, or a man deficient in strength, may require a very powerful bit — a Chifney, 
a Hanoverian, or even an Iron Duke. A horse may go perfectly well on five days of the 
week ; but in high spirits, or frightened by something, or differing with his rider on the sixth 
day on the propriety of taking a ditch in cold blood, he will try to bolt. If he succeeds, or 
if he has been in the habit of succeeding, and if he has a mouth at all, you must get a bit that 
will hold him, acting on the maxim of " ride on the snaffle, but have plenty of bit in his mouth.” 

In the course of my journeys as Assistant Commissioner to the Great Exhibition of 1851 
and also on agricultural tours, I frequently hunted a dozen different horses in the course of 
a month. I always carried with me, for making an ordinary bit more powerful, a bit of 

whipcord, with which I could make a nose-band in five minutes and so keep a pulling horse’s 

mouth shut. 

If you find that with no bit can you comfortably hold a horse, get off him, and get rid 
of him. A horse that cannot be controlled and stopped is dangerous, not only to the rider, 
but to every living being he comes across. But a really good horse should not be given up 
without a fair trial with different bits and bridles. Let a horse once feel that you can master 
him, and in nine cases out of ten he will not try to rebel, or will give up the attempt at the 
first hint from the curb-rein. 

Some horses become positively mad with fright or the mere excitement of galloping; 
they will rush without hesitation at iron bars or a brick wall. Others, scarcely less dangerous, 
are cunning, and will thread their way through forest trees, to the infinite danger of the rider’s 
brains and knees. Other horses gallop off merely because they are fresh ; and if it is on the 
way to cover, with a clear country road, you may go on at the rate of fifteen or sixteen 
miles an hour without pulling, persuading them that they are going your pace. 
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A good horseman, when he knows the country, and that his pulling hunter really knows 
his business, will take the opportunity of a sharp run to ride across a line of his own at least 
fifty yards wide of the hounds, and alongside them, and never let the animal know that he 
is running away. The very best horses pull when they are fresh, and require daily exercise. 
Some of the most perfect harness-horses cannot be left two consecutive days in the stable 
without showing that “ they are above themselves.” When you are young and strong, and 
a tolerable horseman, you will not find fault if your saddle-horse plunges and pulls a little 
when he leaves the stable ; but a horse in harness, driven in town, that cannot be stopped, 
is a most dangerous animal. 

If a harness-horse carries hts nose in the air, as some very fine steppers do, to hold him 
you must put a standing mar.tingale on him, fastened to his nose-band, or buckled to the 
rings of a snaffle, as the case may be. A light-mouthed horse of this kind will often go best 
with a ring-snaffle and martingale. A severe bit on a high-couraged horse, driven in harness, 
soon entirely spoils his mouth. For such cases Blackwelfs patent reins are to be recommended, 
especially for coachmen with heavy hands. A coachman must be able to turn quickly and stop 
short. He can do neither if he cannot hold his horse. 

After making due allowance for the effects of idleness, that is freshness, if a horse is 
found bull-ncckcd, with a leather mouth, get rid of him for the benefit of some hansom cab. 
A runaway horse in harness may cost you not only life or limb but hundreds of pounds of 
damages in a few minutes. 

A horseman can manage a puller that Is not also a rogue in the country but not in town. 
In a field he may ride him in a circle until he gives way to the bridle ; on downs or sands he 
may ride him until he slackens his pace. In a word, when a new purchase, in other respects 
to your mind, pulls hard, and would run away if he could, try the effects of regular exercise, 
and find a bit that will make him bend to your hand ; try every kind until you find what 
suits him, but have nothing to do with a mad or vicious runaway brute at any price. 

The very fine horses occasionally found in hansom cabs, ‘"steppers,” without a blemish, are 
generally vicious horses that nothing but daily hard work can keep in decent order. 


CON.STITUTION AND TEMPERAMENT. 

No horse can be placed on the list of useful that has not a good constitution. He may be 
sound, good in all his paces, handsome to look at, pleasant to ride and drive, quiet in the stable ; 
but if he is always sick, easily tired, or incapable of a long day’s journey, he is out of place except 
in the long stud of a rich man. There he may be a luxury — admirable for park and parade 
purposes — ^just able to do a little gentle exercise, and then rest, after being fed by the ounce ; but 
to the man of moderate means he is useless. 

The greatest defect in this line is bad feeding, in fact, bad digestion ; and, consequently, bad 
appetite. You may meet with a horse that will bound from the door the picture of health and 
strength at a rare pace, and so continue for a short time, then flag, drop to a slow jog-trot, and 
require the whip to keep up a decent pace — this occurring when in full hard condition. Another 
form of the same defect is where the horse goes bravely all day, but on returning, after a reasonable 
day’s work, say twenty miles with a bait, refuses his provender, and hangs his head the picture, 
of misery. If you can give him a day’s rest, perhaps he will come again for a short turn, quite, 
fresh ; but if )*ou work him from day to day he loses flesh, his coat stares ; in fact, he starves 
in the midst of plenty. 
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I have known a hunter that would perform in the most brilliant manner with staghounds 
for a burst of twenty-five minutes, galloping in the first flight, and clearing every kind of fence 
including water and lofty bullfinches in grand style ; at the end of that time she would tumble 
over a sheep-hurdle, or roll helpless into a ditch without an effort. 

This weakness must not be confounded with the failure of horses fresh from grass, or in 
dealer’s condition ; in both those cases it requires time, slow exercise, and proper food, to get 
them " fit ” for hard or fast work. But where, after a fair day’s work in harness or saddle, a 
horse that is not sickening with any malady will not eat heartily, get rid of him, unless you 
have a place for him as a fashionable luxury. 

There are also horses, especially crib-biters and wind-suckers, which are subject to attacks 
of colic. This is probably unsoundness, but it may be difficult to prove it. A gentleman of 
our acquaintance had a capital hunter that was attacked with colic after every hard day with 
hounds. So regular were the attacks, that the groom was always provided with a colic draught. 
At length he sold him at the hammer, out of condition. He was bought by a small trades- 
man fond of hunting, for a small price. Meeting him, or rather recognising the horse one day 
in the field, I asked how he got on with the colic. Very well indeed, he has never had but 
one attack. I feed him myself, am never out more than three hours, and in that time 
give him two stale rolls I carry for the purpose.” He was a sporting baker. 

Another dangerous defect of constitution is a tendency to inflammation of the lungs, or 
the membranes of the lungs (pneumonia), which often accompanies a narrow chest. Your 
veterinary adviser should protect you against purchasing a horse with any outward and visible 
signs of tendency to such maladies, but if a horse of any value is attacked and cured, sell him 
as soon as possible; in the case of a low-priced horse with an acute attack, I am convinced 
that the cheaper plan is to have him killed at once. He will be three months on the sick-list ; 
the surgeon’s bill, night-work included, will be ten or twelve pounds ; and if he comes out a 
roarer, as he probably will, he will not be worth that sum unless he is big enough and strong 
enough for a plough or harrow horse. 

“ I understand, sir, perfectly ; you want a good hack with a placid temperament.” These 

words were addressed in our hearing by George D , the celebrated steeplechaser, and then 

horse-dealer at Kensington, as much noted for his picturesque horse-language as his astounding 
pluck, to one of his customers famous in days of health as a fine horseman ; a hard man in 
the hardest riding counties, then reduced by rheumatism and gout to hobbling feebly on foot 
with the help of a stout cane, or riding in a low park phaeton. 

The phrase, given after George’s manner with a most insinuating accent, set me thinking 
often since how much the comfort ^of a rider or driver is dependent on his horse’s temperament 
— a temperament suited to his age, his health, spirits, and occupation. The horse in which a 
lieutenant of light cavalry or a hunting undergraduate would delight would be mounted 
misery to a Queen’s Counsel for his morning exercise, to an invalid taking his first ride after 
months on a bed of sickness, or to a middle-aged Master hunting his own hounds, however 
consummate a horseman. And just the same rule will apply to driving-horses. With twenty 
miles of clear highway before a pair of mail-phaeton horses, you can, if an experienced coach- 
man, with undamaged nerves, put up with an amount of impetuosity, especially if your carriage 
is strong and your seat high, that would be absurd and dangerous for a pleasure drive in a 
crowded city. 

Age, hard work, anxiety, sickness, tell on the finest and the most finished horseman ; the 
first alone brought, at last, that brilliant cavalry leader, Field-Marshal Lord Combermere, to a 
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thirteen-hand pony of placid habits. That being the case, in spite of the exceptional and ex- 
traordinary horsemen of threescore and ten and fourscore years, it is much more necessary to 
consider temperament when selecting horses for men who never have been famous for their 
skill in equestrian arts, and for ladies whose courage is so often greater than their experience. 

No one will willingly select a vicious horse for pleasure purposes. I mean a horse that 
from hereditary disposition, or imperfect breaking in early life, or cruel treatment, has become 
incurably spiteful : seeking opportunities to bite or kick those who approach it ; kicking per- 
sistently in harness ; rearing, kicking, plunging, and bolting, when mounted, not from excess of 
high spirits, but with the deliberate intention of dismounting the rider. 

There are persons who, confident in their strength and skill, will tackle such brutes when 
they possess extraordinary qualities as hunters or trappers, and with success, when the horses 
are not confirmed in vice by age, and are treated by persons who have patience and time to 
spare, as well as strength and skill. This was the practice of a very famous master of the 
Pytehley and Atherstone hounds. But such accomplished equestrians want no advice from me. 

I know no social offence more unpardonable than that of the man who takes a horse 
known to be a kicker amongst other horsemen. Next to a really vicious horse a nervous horse 
is the most dangerous, because he is uncontrollable when once he takes fright, and will in an 
instant spring into a chalk-pit, or dash against the vehicles of a crowded street. Nervousness 
may be much mitigated by care and kindness ; but where it is hereditary — and this is not un- 
frequently the case with very beautiful high-bred animals — they are not fit for town use. 
Nervousness is sometimes the result of cruelty. Certain Irish dealers, who bring over strings 
of superior horses to English fairs, make a practice before bringing one out for a customer of 
putting the unfortunate animal against a wall, and flogging it for several minutes ; then only, 
after a considerable application of “ ginger,** is the horse considered fit to be shown.* 

The reverse of a high-couraged animal is a slug. Slugs suit a certain class of customers very 
well — dovv'agers, and their fat, sleepy, autocratic coachmen ; single ladies, who make pets of 
their ponies, and pass mo-st of their drives at the walk ; and the middle-aged stout men who 
ride, not for pleasure, but on medical advice. There are also naturally sensible horses, that 
seem to understand what they are wanted to do with a very little showing ; and others so 
stupid that they are only fit for a mill-horse round. 

The best class of horse unites the greatest willingness to go at a walk, trot, canter, or 
gallop, when called upon, with immediate obedience when starting, stopping, or turning, is 
required, and perfect indifference to strange sights and sounds. With such horses you may 
thread your way, driving off a racecourse, yet make an excellent pace when you reach a clear 
road. With such a hack you may walk up the most crowded streets of London in the height 
of the season ; steadily he will proceed, noticing nothing, and obeying the slightest indication 
of your hands or legs. 

The spirit or courage of a horse is a good deal affected by his breed, age, food, and work. 
Coarse-bred horses, if inclined to be restive, are generally stupid and stubborn ; high-bred 
horses are more sensible, and, if violent at all, more violent. The most sensible, tractable, 
and yet high-couraged horses, are to be found amongst blood-horses, English or Oriental. 
But many horses have their tempers destroyed by the tricks of stable-boys. 

Young horses, as a rule, require more exercise to keep them “within themselves” as 

♦ Mr. Grout, the dealer, of Woodbridge, .Suffolk, who is my authority for this statement, tells that, on the last day of a 
York fair, he requested an Irish dealer to show a particular horse without dogging or ginger. ** Faith T* was the Irishmairt 
*^ply, “ the divil*£ mine, and as long as he is mine I shall do as 1 like ; when he is yours you can show him as you like.** 
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distinguished from above themselves/* but we have known horses fourteen years old which, 
although perfectly docile with regular exercise, required ** a man on them after a few days* 
idleness on corn and beans. 

This question of natural temperament is of the greatest possible importance in selecting 
horses for those who are not practised horsemen or finished coachmen, who have not nerve, 
strength, and practice. When you are young, bold, confident, experienced, in ‘‘ fit ** condition, 
nothing is more delightful than to mount and master violence, whether arising from high spirits 
and high courage, or naturally bad temper. 

The great sporting novelist of our day has admirably described the two opposite tempera- 
ments in two thoroughbred hunters of the highest stecplechasing class. A young dragoon 
goes to an Irish farmer to see an untried mare: and here is a scene drawn by a master hand 
— a first flight man in Northamptonshire and many other countries : — 

^*Over the rough paved yard, through the stone gap by the peat stack, not the little 
cropped jackass himself could have behaved more soberly ; but where the spring flowers were 
peeping in the turf enclosure beyond, and the upright bank blazed in its golden glory of gorse 
bloom, the devilry of many ancestors seem to pass with the keen mountain air into the filly’s 
mettle. Her first plunge of hilarity and insubordination would have unseated half the rough- 
riders that ever mis-handled a charger in the school. Once, twice, she reached forward with 
long powerful plunges, shaking her ears and dashing wildly at her bridle, till she got rein 
enough to stick her nose in the air, and break away at speed. A snaffle, with or without a 
nose-band, is scarcely the instrument by which a violent animal can be brought on its haunches 
at short notice. But Daisy was a consummate horseman, firm of seat and cool of temper, 
with a head that never failed him, even when debarred from the proper use of his hands. 

He could guide the mare, though incapable of controlling her, so he sent her at the 
highest place in the fence before him ; and, fast as she was going, the active filly changed 
her stride on the bank with the accuracy of a goat, landing lightly beyond, to scour away 
once more like a frightened deer. ‘You can jump,* said he, as she threw up the head that 
had been in its right place hardly an instant, w'hile she steadied herself for the leap, ‘and I 
believe you’re a flyer ; but, by Jove, you’re a rum one to steer ! * 

“ She was quite out of his hand again, and laid herself down to her work with the vigour 
of a steam-engine; the turf fleeted like falling water beneath those smooth, sweeping strides. 
They were careering over an open, upland country, always slightly on the rise, till it grew to 
a bleak, brown mountain, far away under the western sky. The enclosures were small ; but 
notwithstanding the many formidable banks and ditches with which it was intersected, the 
whole landscape wore that appeaiance of space and freedom so peculiar to Irish scenery, so 
pleasing to the sportsman’s eye. It looked like galloping, as they say ; though no horse, 
without great jumping powers, could have gone two fields. It took a long Irish mile, at 
racing pace, to bring the mare to her bridle; and nothing but her unusual activity saved the 
rider from half a dozen rattling falls during his perilous experiment. She bent her neck at 
last, and gave to her bit in a potato ground, and they arrived at that mutual understanding 
which links together so mysteriously the intelligences of the horse and its rider.** 

In the contrasting scene the hero’s wife is in the first flight of a desperate stag-hunt in 
the Vale of Aylesbury, and determined to keep it 

“ Norah roused Bonefen ; that good little horse, bred and trained in Ireland, seemed to 
combine the activity of a cat with the sagacious instinct of a dog. Like all of his blood, he 
only left off feeling lazy when his companions began to feel tired. ‘ I could lead the hunt now 
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Daisy, if you’d let me,’ cried Norah. * Little Boneen ’s as pleased as Punch ; he 'd like to pull 
hard, only he^s such a good boy he does not know hoivl 

Thus Satanella was the pet of a wild subaltern of light cavalry; but little Boneen, who 
could go as fast and jump as far, was the horse for a lady. 

There are, however, in reference to temperament, two conditions that are always to be 
taken into consideration. A horse never shows his real temperament until he is in high condition. 
The racehorse or the hunter that can scarcely be kicked into a trot at the end of a hard season 
may require a very good man with a powerful bit to hold him, after rest, gentle exercise, and 
proper food have had their usual effect ; and the same may be said of harness horses. 

Again, a horse with fine shoulders, with a good place for the saddle, where the rider has 
plenty before him, a barrel that affords a good grip for the thighs and legs, and a mouth which, 
without being morbidly tender, yields to the bit, may be violently high-couraged, plunge, do 
ever}^thing but fall backwards in rearing, and still with “ample verge and room enough,'* be 
brought to reason. 

In harness, unless a horse has the vile trick of carrying his nose in the air, a tender 
mouth is not a serious objection. You may drive with reins held as if they were a worsted 
thread. Moderate horsemen, and horsewomen, too, are puzzled by the delicate mouths which 
masters of the arts of horsemanship would play upon as Arabella Goddard or the Abbd Liszt 
play on the piano. 

Average riders hold on a great deal by the bridle — that is, when any unusual start or 
bound takes place. Most men like a hunter that “ takes a good hold ’* at his leaps ; so that 
while nothing is so dangerous as a horse that can neither be turned or stopped, a horse that 
can only be ridden with a worsted thread is “ caviare to the multitude.” There is an important 
difference between the horse that when fresh must be ridden a mile or so to calm him down, 
and the brute that, increasing his pace from a walk to a trot, and from a trot to a wild gallop, 
goes where he likes, if he does not set his mind — by plunging, kicking, bucking, and starting — 
to get rid of his rider. 

MARES— RIDING AND DRIVING THE SAME HORSES. 

I have said something in another page about a common prejudice against riding and 
driving the same animal in harness, and traced the origin of the objection back to the time 
when carriages were at least one-third heavier than they are at present. I have also noted 
the objection to mares for harness. 

In the course of an examination of the catalogues of the Agricultural Hall horse shows, 
we have collected the following not uninteresting evidence bearing on both these questions : — 

It was not until 1868 that classes were made for any harness animals except ponies, so 
that the catalogues previous to that date do not afford much information on the important 
questions which this chapter is an endeavour to elucidate. But in 1867 the chestnut mare 
Beauty, 15 hands high, entered in the name of Mr. Banks, of Gray’s Inn Lane (but well 
known as the property of Mr. Purday a great amateur of steppers), took a first prize in 
hacks. In the following year the same mare took the first prize in single harness. This 
mare was sold more than once at over ;^300. 

In 1868, in a class ‘‘ for horses of the best shape with park action, exhibited in single 
harness,*' out of nineteen entries eight were also entered in riding-classes at prices of from 


* Whyte Melville’s ** Sstanelle.” 
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one hundred and twenty to two hundred guineas, and eight of the entries in this harness class 
were mares. The same proportion of mares was found in the two harness classes for ponies. 

In the following year the same proportion of mares and riding and driving entries pre- 
vailed. Amongst those entered as hacks and for single harness was a most beautiful horse, 
the property of Captain Robert Campbell (Campbell of Monzie). In 1870^ Mr. Frisby, of the 
Stock Exchange, well known as the owner of horses with extraordinary action, took with his 
mare Daisy the first prize in the cover hack class and the first prize in a single harness class. 
He also took the first prize in single harness for horses not over 14 hands 2 inches, with Dunstan, 
who was also entered in a riding class ; while Colonel Burnaby, of the Guards, carried off the 
prize for phaeton pairs with the mares Empress and Queen, and Queen was also entered in 
a class for park hacks. 
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The late Captain Spiers, of the Guards, took the prize for harness pairs in 1867 with a 
pair of harness mares for which six hundred guineas was refused. In the following year 
Mr. Walter Gilbey’s Lily and Lilac took the first prize for phaeton pairs, and Lily was highly 
commended in a class for park hacks. For this pair of mares the sum of eight hundred 
guineas was refused ; six hundred being offered for Lily alone — perhaps the finest stepper 
in both slow and fast paces ever exhibited at any show ; indeed, it was found impossible to 
match her in her fast paces. The second prize in the single harness class, in which Lily took 
the prize, was a piebald, which also competed in a hack class. 

It is not necessary to pursue the subject further. These examples are sufficient to show 
that in horses between 14 hands and 15 hands 2 inches, of remarkable action, and of the 
greatest value, a large per-centage are mares, and a large per-centage fit both to ride and to 
drive. In horses of less value, the proportion of mares useful for the two purposes is still 
greater. Since the date quoted, the high price of good horses has brought mares more into 
use for harness ; even job-masters buy them for the smaller class of carriages. 

BB . .. 
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CHAPTER X. 

USEFUL HORSES AND PONIES. 

A First-class Brougham-horse, Description of— Brilliant Action, to preserve— Prince Esterhazy’s Steppers— Ponies — What is 
a Pony in Leicestershire, in Suffolk, in Nottinghamshire, in Devonshire? — The Slietlander— The Exmoor — A Visit to 
Exmoor — The Modern Exmoor not thoroughbred — Com{>etition of Scotch Sheep — Sir Thomas Acland's Ponies — New 
Forest Ponies — Fancy Ponies — Mr. Milward’s Ponies — How Bred — His Ideas of Size — The Pannier Pony — Instructions 
for Saddles of — Harness Ponies— Breaking to Harness — Riding Ponies — Galloways and Cobs — The Cob of Luxury — 
The Cob of Util ty — The Country Hack or Roadster — Boswell on Riding Post — Description of a Roadster s Form 
and Action— The Cover Hack — Pace and Easy Motion not Beauty — Diminished Numbers — Lavengro’s Irish Cob, 

A MAN who has risen from the ranks generally opens his stable with one horse, and, if 
married, with a strong animal capable of drawing a family brougham or landau, or other 
;overed carriage. Some begin at once with everything in the most correct style — carriage, 
horse, harness, coachman — others work up by degrees, and are contented to commence with 
the simply useful. Perhaps it will be better to take it for granted that the best is required, 
and describe the brougham-horse as he should be where a lady is to be pleased and economy 
is not an object 

A brougiiam.iiok.se. 

A first-class brougham-horse (according to a great authority at Knightsbridge, who long 
had the exclusive selection of the late Emperor Napoleon’s harness-stud) should be long and 
low, full-barrelled, and from 15 hands to 15 hands 3 inches high, according to the size and 
weight of the carriage. Nothing looks worse than a horse too small or too tall. In the one 
case he seems buried in the shafts and harness ; in the other he is constantly pulling up the 
wheels, and by his size dwarfs the brougham. He should have a broad chest, a lofty crest, 
a broad back (if rather hollow it is no objection), a flowing mane, a full tail, well carried, 
presenting a combination of breeding and power. His action should be grand, stately, machine- 
like, forward action all round, each foot keeping time as truly as Sir Michael Costa's bdton. 
Champing his bit, arching his neck, and bending his knees, he should trot eight miles an 
hour, and be able to do twelve ; for although the brougham is not intended, when drawn by 
one horse, to be rattled along like a hansom cab, there are times when you are really 
hurried— late for an appointment with a lady, or a Secretary of State — then it is very pro- 
voking to have your coachman whipping, and your two-hundred-guinea purchase see-sawing like 
a rocking-horse, ‘‘all action and no go.” 

There is no mistake greater than selecting horses too large for single harness — 15 hands 
3 inches is high enough for any brougham ; above that height they may do for parade purposes, 
but they wear themselves out with their own weight on anything like a journey, say from 
Kensington to Highgate. 

There is another point that ladies who admire a sensational horse .should remember. In 
harness, as in many other conditions of life, ornament and hard work do not agree well. 
That rare and costly quality, high action, requires as much care as a tenor singer's voice or 
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a tea-taster’s palate. To develop it in perfection the coachman mnat be a genius in his way, 
with fingers as delicate and sympathetic as the fashionable violinist of the hour ; so that whilst 
the high-couraged horses rush forward at each step, he, as it were, sustains them in the air, 
After having, then, retained the artist — the coachman — the instruments must be always in 
tune, stuffed with corn and beans above their work, with just enough exercise to keep down 
fever. 

A very short season of steady, regular day-by-day morning concerts, afternoon visits, and 
park drives will bring five-hundred-guinea action down to a hundred, or even forty. This is a 
fact it is very difficult to make ladies understand. 

Prince (then Count) Esterhazy was once famous in London for the magnificence of his 
equipages, and particularly for the beauty and action of his harness-horses. His secret lay not 
only in buying horses of splendid action — that many of greater wealth could do — but in always 
having his pairs above their work. For that end he had six horses to do the work of three. 
The pair that excited murmurs of admiration in the Park, or at a Sion House or Chiswick fSte, 
one day, rested the next, with one hour’s slow exercise in a brake ; and if any one horse showed 
the least symptoms of flagging, he was at once sent for a holiday in a loose box at the farm 
of his Mentor, Mr. Phillips of Willesden. 

If, however, the question turns from the ornamental to the useful, there is no doubt that 
more pleasure-horses are ruined by too much and irregular rest, too many oats and beans, 
stables too hot, and very little exercise, than by hard work and hardships. 

As a matter of course, no one who enjoys riding would think of riding a regular brougham- 
horse or any other horse that drew a heavy vehicle. The moment a horse begins to bend and 
throw his weight into the collar, he loses that elasticity that makes the pleasure and the safety 
of a good hack. 

There is, however, no reason why the single horse driven in a stanhope phaeton or other 
carriage equally light, should not also be used in saddle. Still more suitable are pairs driven 
in any light carriages — broughams, victorias, wagonettes, mail phaetons — if selected for the 
double purpose of riding and driving. 


PONIES. 

Next to or before the brougham-horse in general utility comes the pony, which is a sort 
of equine servant-of-all-work, the souffre doulcur — the whipping-block on which the boys and 
girls learn to ride, and the ready resource in any emergency, when the boy-page or groom has 
to hurry off with a letter or telegram, or to fetch some forgotten article for the cook. 

Th 6 late Sir Robert Peel di^ not ask a more difficult question wdien he invited the House 
of Commons to tell him “what is a pound” than the man who, in a company of horsey men 
collected from the four points of the compass, inquires, “What is a pony.?” In Yorkshire, 
Leicestershire, and Northamptonshire, anything under 15 liands 2 inches is called a pony. The 
famous steeplechaser, the Lamb, which twice won the Liverpool Steeplechase, and stood 
15 hands 2 inches high, was called “The Pony” by the professional reporters of his struggles 
and his triumphs. In Suffolk, which is well known as a great horse-breeding county, the 
height of a pony is settled at 13 hands 3 inches. 

In Nottinghamshire, as will be seen from a letter of great authority presently quoted, the 
height is considered to' be anything under 14 hands 2 inches j whilst in Devonshire and 
Somersetshire “the oldest inhabitants” consider any pony more than 12 hands high as the 
degenerate result of some foreign cross of the ancient Exmoor breed 
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Strictly speaking, a pony is one of a tribe reared for generations untold on mountains and 
moorlands, without shelter and without other food than the natural herbage. The true pony 
is bred because nothing of a greater size can be reared under the circumstances of soil and 
climate. The smallest size for any useful purpose is about 9 hands {jx., 36 inches) ; well>shaped 
ponies under that height are only fit for pets or for the establishment of a showman. Two 
very perfect pairs of ponies 9 hands high, of totally different styles, have come under mj’ 
notice within the last few years. The first, a pair of brown stallions respectively named Jack 
and Jill, were exhibited by the Countess of Hopetoun at the Islington Horse Show in 1871, 
in a curiously ugly wagonette ; one took a prize in the small stallion class. In form they 
were admirable Norfolk trotters. The other two were a perfect tandem, the property of Mr. 
Myring, of Walsall, exhibited in 1872, and were miniature hunters of perfect shape, and that 
is the shape of every good riding pony. 

THE SHETLAND PONY. 

Where a pony under 12 hands is required the Shetland breed is rarely excelled. In the 
Shetland Islands the soil and the climate make it impossible to breed a large animal of any 
kind, whether ox, sheep, or horse. There — as also in Devonshire and in Clydesdale — is a 
tradition that the native breeds were improved by stallions which escaped from the wrecks of 
the Spanish Armada. But there is not the slightest historical evidence of this cross, and it is 
much more likely that the Shetland is the descendant of the Norw'egian pony, considering 
that the islands were long part of the Scandinavian kingdom. In districts and countries 
bordered by lands which will rear a full-sized horse, there is a constant temptation to the 
breeder to put his mares to large-sized sires. In the Shetlands there is not, and never has 
been, any such temptation ; and, therefore, .symmetry has not been neglected in favour of 
size. The breeds, however, have been very much influenced by the demands of the export 
trade. Lord Ashley’s Acts, which came into operation about the year 1840, and forbade the 
use of boys as beasts of draught, created a demand for ponies small enough to draw coal- 
trucks on underground tramways. For the last thirty years they have been bred for that 
purpose rather than for riding or drawing pleasure-carriages. The “Druid"* visited the 
Shetland Islands for the express purpose of adding a description of the ponies to his agri- 
cultural notes. He says : “ Every one uses the ponies of the country. The Norwegian colours — 
dun, with black mane and tail, and a black stripe down the back — are in request ; bays and 
blacks are most common, greys and chestnuts scarce. Piebalds are to be found but are not 
in favour with many native buyers, from an opinion that they partake of an Iceland cross, and 
are softer and slower than the true native Shetlander. The Icelanders average two hands 
higher than the Shetlanders. They are often imported in great numbers at Granton and 
Aberdeen. The best Shetlanders come from Unst. They are bred on a thin soil, studded with 
laige red stones and kinds of rocks, amongst which one sees scores of ponies picking the 
green grass which the light of heaven and the breath of the Gulf Stream force up from a 
barren-looking bed. Unst may be regarded as the heart of Shetland — a sunny, genial-looking 
spot when other parts of the country are dismal enough in the late spring. If well kept, the 
ponies reach 44 inches (ii hands), but the average is 38 to 42 inches. Each cottar has 
generally a lew ponies on the hill, which they catch, and offer to the dealers for sale in May 
and October. When the trade in ponies for the coal-pits was at its height five hundred were 
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taken every year (not thirty mares amongst them), and about two hundred for general use, of all 
ages, from two to twelve years. These heavy sales, continued for some years, drained the 
Shetlands of aged ponies. Of late the dealers' purchases have fallen off. In 1867 a good 
horse pony was worth £ 7 ’, 9, mare, unless a wonder, £2 less. The chief demand of mine* 
owners is in January and February. 

“In the Durham collieries Welsh ponies outnumber the Shetland. The Scotch have 
the lead in Northumberland, where larger ponies are required. The Scotch ponies, bred 
chiefly in Argyllshire, Mull, and Skye, and the western part of Ross-shire, average 12 hands 
2 inches, the Iceland 12, the Welsh ii, and the Shetland 10. 

“ Some of the ponies have not seen the light for fifteen years. In well-regulated pits 
they are kept in as good condition as hunters, with green food in summer, and a full allowance 
of oats, beans, and peas, crushed and mixed with hay, chaff, and bran. They suffer most 
from indigestion — viz., greedy feeding when hungry — scarcely ever from diseases of the lungs 
or eyes. The average work is twenty miles a day, half with empty tubs. Accidents of broken 
legs and backs are frequent.” 

The Orkneys had once a galloway or garron, now pretty well extinct ; it would have 
been better if they had been quite extinct, so that some better animal might have been found 
than 4 he half-broken, out-of-condition brutes which the “ Druid ” shipped at Kirkwall and 
rode to Kensington, an expedition which no doubt shortened his industrious life. Some of 
the best Shetlands are bred on the Balfour estate, in Orkney. 

“ The Druid (a stallion) headed the Shetland pony contingent. His mares are duns, browns, 
mealy-bay, and a piebald. Colonel Balfour, the grandfather of the present proprietor, began 
pony-breeding at the beginning of the century. He improved the form. Where the colours 
did not come as the natives expected, they laid the blame on the black Orcadian water- 
kelpie, ‘ Sprunky,’ who was, they say, the sire of the finest original or aboriginal ponies of the 
island. Three celebrated piebald sires and a grey are mentioned by the Druid. The stock 
are shifted from island to island as the grass suits. They require careful drafting to keep 
them down to 9 hands” (36 inches). 


THE EXMOOR. 

Exmoors are another famous breed of ponies, on which very careful and costly experi- 
ments, with the view of improvement, have been tried by one family for a long series of 
years. The following account of them, written by me many years ago for the Illustrated 
London News, has been brought down to the present day by information recently gathered 
on Exmoor itself. The Exmoors are interesting in an historical point of view, because they 
so clearly show how sparse feed will dwarf and good feed increase the size of horse stock. 

“Exmoor, afforested by William Rufus, continued up to 1818 to be the property of the 
Crown. It was leased to Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, who has an estate of a similar character 
close adjoining. He used its wild pasture (at that time it was without roads) for breeding 
ponies and summering the flocks of Exmoor sheep bred in the surrounding parishes. There 
are no traces of any population having existed in this forest since the time of William Rufus. 
The Romans are believed to have worked iron mines on the moor, which have recently been 
re-opened. Exmoor consists of 20,000 acres, at an elevation varying from 1,000 to 1,500 feet 
above the sea, of undulating table-land divided by valleys, or ‘combes,’ through which the 
river Exe, which rises in one of its valleys, with its tributary the Barle, forces a devious way 
in the form of pleasant trout streams, rattling over and among huge stones and creeping 
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through deep pools — a very angler’s paradise. Like many similar districts in the Scotch 
Highlands, it has from primeval times been the resort of the red deer. It is still called a 
forest, although the trees with which its valleys were once filled have long disappeared. 

“The sides of the steep valleys, of which some include an acre and others extend for 
miles, are usually covered with coarse benty herbage, here and there with heather and 
bilberry plants, springing from a deep black or red soil. At certain spots a greener hue 
marks the site of the bogs which impede but are never deep enough to engulf the incautious 
horseman. 

“E.xmoor may be nothing strange to those accustomed to wild barren scenery. To 

one who has known country scenes only in the best cultivated regions of England, and who 

has but recently quitted the perpetual roar of London, there is something strangely solemn 
and impressive in the deep silence of a ride across the forest. Horses bred on the moors, if 
left to themselves, rapidly pick their way through pools and bogs, and canter smoothly over 

dry flats of natural meadow, creep safely down the precipitous descents, and climb with 

scarcely a puff of distress these steep ascents, splash through fords in the trout streams 
swelled by rain without a moment’s hesitation, and trot along sheep paths bestrewed with 
loose stones without a stumble ; so that you are perfectly at liberty to enjoy the luxury of 
excitement, and follow out the winding valleys, and study the rich green and purple herbage. 

“ A sight scarcely less interesting than the deer was afforded by a white pony mare, with 
her young stock, consisting of a foal still sucking, a yearling, and a two-year-old, which we 
met in the valley of the Barle. The two-year-old had strayed away feeding, until alarmed 
by the cracking of our whips and the neighing of its dam, when it came galloping down a 
steep combe, neighing loudly, at headlong speed. It is thus these ponies learn their action 
and surefootedness. 

“ It was a tract of hill land such as we have traversed, entirely wild, without enclosures 
or roads or fences, that came into the hands of the father of the present proprietor, Mr. 
Frederick Winn Knight, M.P. He built a fence of forty miles around it ; made roads, enclosed 
farms for his own use near Simon’s Bath, introduced a large breeding-stock of Highland cattle 
on the moor, and set up a considerable stud for rearing full-sized horses, to which the pony 
stock formed only a secondary consideration. 

“The Simon’s Bath stud consisted of thoroughbred sires, and about thirty large well-bred 
Yorkshire mares, tc^ether with several thoroughbred ones. It contained, among others, two 
entire horses and three mares of the Dongola breed (of which more hereafter), and a very few 
ponies. The result was the production of many valuable hunters, hacks, and harness horses. 

“For many years, when the staghounds or foxhounds of this wild district faced the open 
hills, the Exmoor-bred horses soon went ahead, and in a long moor run were not unfrequently 
the only horses left with the hounds at the finish. Twenty-eight horses of the Simon’s Bath 
stud were at one time going as the best hunters with the various packs of the neighbouring 
counties, besides those selected by the owner for his own hunting stables. 

“ The Exmoor stud was sold at the demise of Mr. Knight, sen., in 1850, by his executors, 
and the Simon’s Bath farm lands were let 

“The efforts of the late Mr. Knight for the improvement of Exmoor did not meet with 
the success they deserved. He persisted for many years in following the four-course system 
of cultivation, under which he had seen, in his own time, a larger tract of sandy and far more 
barren heaths in the north of Worcestershite converted into excellent turnip and barley land. 
His numerous ox-teams and large corn-field.s were not suited to the elevation and climate of 
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Exmoor ; his mode of cultivation rather opposed than encouraged the production of improved 
permanent grass land, for which the soil and climate of these hills have since been proved to 
be so well adapted. The great increase in the prices of sheep, cattle, and dairy produce, and 
the improved facilities afforded by railways for reaching the Bristol and London markets, are 
now rapidly augmenting the value of the grass lands of North Devon. 

“Coming, as we did, from a part of the country where ponies are the perquisites of old 
ladies and little children, and where the nearer a well-shaped horse can be got to 16 bands the 
better, the fiist feeling on mounting a rough, little, unkempt brute, fresh from the moor, barely 
12 hands (48 inches) in height, was intensely ridiculous. It seemed as if the slighest mistake 
would send the rider clean over the animal’s head. But we learned soon that the indigenous 
pony, in certain useful qualities, is not to be surpassed by animals of greater size and pretensions. 
We crossed the stream, not by the narrow bridge, but by the ford, and passing through the 
straggling stone village of Simon’s Bath, arrived in sight of the field where the Tattersall of 
the West was to sell the wild and tame horse-stock bred on the moors. It was a field of some 
ten acres and a half, forming a very steep slope, with the upper part comparatively flat, the 
sloping side broken by a stone quarry, and dotted over with huge blocks of quartz. At its 
base flowed an arm of the stream we had found margining our route. A substantial, but, as the 
event proved, not .sufficiently high stone fence bounded the whole field. On the upper part a 
sort of double pound, united by a narrow neck, with a gate at each end, had been constructed 
of rails upwards of five feet in height. Into the first of these pounds, by ingenious management, 
all the sale ponies, wild and tame, had been driven. When the sale commenced, it was the 
duty of the herdsman to separate two at a time, and drive them through the narrow neck into 
the pound before the auctioneer. Around a crowd of spectators of every degree were clustered 
— squires and clergymen, horse-dealers and farmers from Northamptonshire and Lincolnshire 
as well as South Devon and the immediate neighbourhood. 

“ These ponies were the result of crosses made years ago with Dongola and thoroughbred 
stallions on the indigenous race of Exmoors, since carefully culled from year to year, for the 
purpose of securing the utmost amount of perfection among the stallions and mares reserved 
for breeding purposes. 

“The modern Exmoor seldom exceeds 13 hands; has a well-shaped head, with very small 
ears. The body is round, compact, and well ribbed, with good quarters and powerful hocks ; 
legs straight, flat, and clean, the muscles well developed by early racing up and down steep 
mountain sides while following their dams. In about forty lots the prevailing colours were bay, 
brown, and grey ; chestnuts and blacks were less frequent, although black was one of the colours 
of the original breed. , 

“ The sale was great fun. Perched on convenient rails, we had the whole scene before us— - 
the auctioneer, rather hoarse and quite matter-of-fact; the ponies, wildly rushing about the 
first enclosure, were with difficulty separated into pairs to be driven in the sale portion. When 
fairly hemmed in through the open gate, they dashed, and made a sort of circus circuit, with 
mane and tail erect, in a style that would draw great applause at Astley’s. Then there was 
the difficulty of deciding whether the figures marked in white on the animal’s hind-quarters 
were 8, or 3, or 5. Instead of the regular trot up and down of Tattersall’s, a whisk of the cap 
was sufficient to produce a tremendous caper. A very pretty exhibition was made by a little 
mare with a late foal about the size of a setter dog. 

" The sale over, an amusing scene ensued. Every man who had bought a pony wanted 
to catch it In order to clear the way, each lot as sold, as wild and nearly as active as 
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deer, had been turned into the field. A joint-stock company of pony-catchers, headed by the 
champion wrestler of the district — a hawk-nosed, fresh-complexioned, rustic Don Juan— stood 
ready to be hired, at the moderate rate of sixpence per pony, caught and delivered. One 
carried a bundle of new halters; the others, warmed by a liberal distribution of beer, seemed 

to stand , greyhoundt on the slip,* 

as much inspired by the fun as the sixpence. When the word was given, the first step was 
to drive a herd into the lowest comer of the field, in as compact a mass as possible. The bay, 
grey, or chestnut, from that hour doomed to perpetual slavery and exile from his native hills, was 
pointed out by the nervous, anxious purchaser. Three wiry fellows crept catlike among the 
mob, sheltering behind some tame cart-horses. On a mutual signal they rushed on the devoted 
animal ; two, one bearing a halter, strove to fling each one arm round its neck, and with one 
hand to grasp its nostrils, while the insidious third, clinging to the flowing tail, tried to throw 
the poor quadruped off its balance. Often they were baffled in the first effort, for with one 
wild spring the pony would clear the whole lot, and flying with streaming mane and tail across 
the brook up the field, leave the whole work to be recommenced. Sometimes, when the feat 
was cleverly performed, pony and pony-catchers were to be seen all rolling on the ground to- 
gether, the pony yelling, snorting, and fighting with his fore-feet, the men clinging on like the 
Lapithse and Centaurs, and how escaping crushed ribs or broken legs it is impossible to 
imagine. On one occasion a fine brown stallion dashed away, with two plucky fellows hanging 
on to his mane. Rearing, plunging, fighting with his fore-feet, away he bounded down a de- 
clivity among the huge rocks, amid the encouraging cheers of the spectators. For a moment 
the contest was doubtful, so tough were the sinews and so determined the grip of Davy, the 
champion wrestler ; but the steep bank of the brook, down which the brown stallion recklessly 
plunged, was too much for human efforts. In a moment they all went tc^ether into the brook, 
but the pony up first, leaped the opposite bank, and galloped away, whinnying in short-lived 
triumph. 

“After a series of such contests, well worth the study of artists not content with pale 
copies from marbles or casts, the difficulty of haltering these snorting steeds, equal in spirit 
and probably in size to those which drew the car of Boadicea, was diminished by all those 
uncaught being driven back to the pound, and ther^ not without furious battles, one by one 
enslaved. 

" Yet even when haltered the conquest was by no means concluded. Some refused to stir, 
others started off at such a pace as speedily brought the holder of the halter on his nose. 
One respectable old gentleman, in grey stockings and knee-breeches, lost his animal in much 
less time than it took him to extract the sixpence from his knotted purse. 

“Yet in all these fights there was little display of vice; it was pure fright on the part of 
the ponies that made them struggle sa A few days* confinement in a shed, a few carrots, 
with a little salt, and gentle treatment, reduces the wildest of the three-year-olds to docility. 
When older they are more difficult to manage. It was a pretty sight to view them led away, 
splashing through the brook — conquered, but not yet subdued. 

“ In the course of the evening a little diestnut stallion, I3 hands (or 4 feet) In height^ 
jumped, at a standing jump, over the bars out of a pound upwards of five feet from the ground, 
only just torching the top rail with his hind feet" 

Simon’s Bath was too far from the rail to contiiMie long to be the dte of these sales. Th^ 
were removed to Bampton, where the ponies were sold by auction in the fair— Bampton Fair 
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bei^ par axetUtttet the pony fair of the West of England, Later on a little more brealdng 
was bestowed on the ponies, and for several years the sale lots were sent by rail to Reading 
to meet the buyers. 

But the Cheviot ewe, offering a lamb and fleece, for sale every summer, found its way to 
the Exmoor pastures, and entered into competition with the pony, which required three or 
four winters before he came to the hammer,. The black cattle have given way to the Cheviots, 
and the ponies are reduced to a decreasing herd of about forty head, which, instead of finding 
themselves as of yore, masters of the position, eke out a grudged existence among increasing 
thousands of Scotch sheep tended by Border shepherds. 

In i860* the tenant of an Exmoor farm tried to breed Gallowsys between 13 hands 2 inches 
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and 14 hands. With this view he employed as a sire a son of Old Port, the diminutive progeny of 
Sir Hercules and Beeswing, and afterwards the celebrated pony sire Bobby, who was descended 
through two d^ees on his dam’s side from Borack, an Arab of celebrity on the Madras 
racecourse, the sire of some of the best ponies sold at the sales of Mr. Milward of Thurgarton 
Priory. But the experiment was not a success, for the foals required to be wintered in paddocks 
and fed with hay as two-year-olds, and, being necessarily reared on the improved lands, cost 
as much to breed as would have producikl lai^er and more valuable animals. 

The true original Exmoor ponies, which were foaled and fed on the moor without any 
other food than they could pick up in winter on the moors after the Exmoor sheep had 
been removed to their winter quarters in the surrounding parishes, and which in hard winters 
sometimes perished of starvation, belonged to Sir Thomas Acland, who for many years 
rented the forest from the Crown. They are still bred uncrossed by the present Sir Thomas 
Acland, but without mudi improvement either in size or value, at Winsford Hill. 

In 1864, when the Exmoor ponies were sold at Reading, three unbroken geldings aven^^ 
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forty guineas each ; a blood bay filly, 12 1 hands high, four years old — a perfect modd d 
what a hack pony should be — was sold unbroken for thirty guineas. These were, howem*, 
the rare exceptions, and an avenge of £xz to £15 was a poor return for a lot of good«looking 
and useful ponies of from three to five years old. A cross between the mares of this breed 
and a thoroughbred horse produces the blood-like animal of 14 hands high so much sought 
for London use. But the unimproved Exmoor hills will not produce that half-bred pony, 
and on the improved land sheep-stock pay better. 

The mares live on the hills, all the winter, and seek certain favourite spots known to the 
herdsmen, who build up stacks of rough hay well protected by stout rails, from which in 
very hard winters they give out supplies to the snowed-out ponies. 

The weaned foals are now all sold from their dams at the Hampton fair in October ; none 
are kept except two or three for use on the estate, so that the picturesque sight of a mare 
with the progeny of three years is no longer to be seen. The sire in 1878 and for several 
previous years was a tan-muzzle black of fine riding form and action, nearly, but not quite, 
thoroughbred, and about 15 hands high. The progress of sheep-farming, assisted by growing root 
and rape crops, has, while reducing the number, enabled Mr. Knight to improve the size of his 
ponies, which have two great merits for family use — sure-footedness and hardy constitution. 
Exmoors are sometimes grey, occasionally chestnut with white marks, after a remote ancestor, 
the speedy Velocipede — ^but bay with mealy muzzle is the favourite Exmoor colour — rarely 
black, and never piebald, although piebald Exmoors are constantly advertised in the London 
papers. 

Exmoor ponies, both of Sir Thomas Acland’s and Mr. Knight’s breed, are to be found 
in October at Hampton fair in reduced numbers, in fair competition with the other ponies of 
the south-west. 


WELSH PONIES. 

With respect to Welsh ponies, both north and south, it is very difficult to say where the 
districts to which they originally belonged b^n and end. So many industries have been 
established in Wales, so many mines and manufactories opened, so many watering-places 
raised into importance, such numbers of settlers and summer travellers have been drawn 
thither by the facilities created by good roads and railroads, that the Principality is no longer 
isolated, and nearly all its live stock has been crossed by lowland breeds. Welsh ponies 
early in this century were largely crossed by thoroughbred stock, with the usual result, fine 
individual specimens, which were quite incapable of enduring the hardships of the native 
mountain breeds. The best are bred in districts like that near Wynnstay, where farmers have 
the use of Sir Watkin Wynne’s blood sires. 


NEW FOREST PONIES. 

In the New Forest, which is Crown property, the wildest absence of all attempts at 
breeding by rule has always prevailed. Three hundred persons enjoy rights of pasturage, under 
which for the greater part of the year they turn their horses and ponies to graze in the 
forest. Amongst these have always been stallions of all breeds, sizes, and ages, with eveiy 
kind of defect to which horsefle^ is heir. These, enjoying promiscuous intercourse irith the 
mares, have raised up just such a mongrel race as mi|^t be expected from what Horace 
Walpole described as the "daughter of nobody by the son of anybody.” 
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The Commissioners of Woods and Forests have been repeatedly pressed to exercise control 
over the New Forest sires, with the view of excluding those likely to propagate offspring either 
iU*diaped or diseased; but the work seems to have been at once too practical and too trouble- 
some for these often over-zealous servants of the Crown. 

OTHER PONIES. 

Those who require ponies should pay not the slightest attention to the tales as to "from 
whom descended and by whom begot” — stales which are probably not true, and if true, of no 
consequence — but confine their investigations to the merits of the animal presented to them. 

In addition to the real ponies of Wales, Exmoor, Dartmoor, the New Forest, and the 
Shetland Islands, and all the ponies sold under the time-honoured names of these places, 
there are a certain number bred by farmers and gentlemen out of good animals, which, from 
their symmetry and price, are quite removed from the category of cheap family ponies ; on the 
contrary, they are amongst the luxuries of the stable. Anxious for information on this class, 

1 applied to the late Mr. Richard Milward of Thurgarton Priory, Notts, an active member of the 
Council of the Royal Agricultural Society, a Nottinghamshire .squire who for many years 
made breeding and buying ponies a profitable hobby — I lay stress on profitable, because 
raising superior live stock of any kind without profit does nothing for its permanent improve- 
ment 

Mr. Milward wrote to me (April, 1873): — “About twenty-five years ago it was very 
difficult to find any ponies with good shoulders. After the success of my sales became known, 
ponies were offered me by farmers on all sides. Nine out of ten were under-bred, bad-shouldered 
brutes. I was always a buyer of anything really good, so I showed them their defects, 
explained what was and what was not worth buying at any sale in my neighbourhood 
(Nottinghamshire), and they began to breed a better sort of animal. And now, although X 
send about twenty ponies every year to Tattersall’s between 13 hands 3 inches and 14 hands 

2 inches high, they have nearly all good shoulders, and most of them are considered to be 
without a fault as regards symmetry. 

“There are two modes of breeding ponies (I call everything a pony under 14 hands 2 
inches).: either from a small thoroughbred mare foal put to a Yorkshire (Norfoik?) trotter — 
this was how Don Carlos, Lord Calthorpe’s celebrated stallion hack, was bred* — or, more 
commonly, by a small thoroughbred sire out of a Welsh, Irish, or other pony. I hold that 
to produce anything worth rearing, either sire or dam must be thoroughbred. I have had a 
few good Norfolk ponies, but they had not first-rate shoulders. Two Thousand (sold at my 
sale to I.ord Hastings for 120 guineas), Dunstan and Crisis (with which Mr. Frisby carried of) 
several prizes at the Agricultural Hall shows). Rarity (which was sold at the hammer for 160 
guineas), had all fine harness-action, but none of them quite good shoulders. 

“My best ponies have been bred in Shropshire and Cheshire, the sires thoroughbreds 
belpng^g to. Lord Combermere and Sir Watkin Wynne. A veiy celebrated pony stallion was 
at one time in this country — Bobby. Bobby was bred by Mr. Ramsay of Barnton ; his sire 
Robin, a son of Dr. Syntax and a Cotton mare dam by Borack, an Arab (see page 217). 
Brunnette, which was purchased at my sale for no guineas by Lord Stamford, and ridden 
hack by him for a dozen years, was by Bobby ; and also a piebald which fetched the same 
price, and was driven for years by Lady Caroline Kerrison. Most of my ponies for this year’s 
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■aie (1873) have, at least, two crosses of blood. They are by Fingall, Park-keeper, Porto Rico^ 
Chit-chat, Antwerp, Medas, Mr. Sykes, Dublin, Hercules and Alchemist 

" You ask what is a cob ? 1 hate the term, and never use it I think pony covers every 
horse under 14 hands 2 inches, and hack all riding-horses above that size not being hunters. 
My object is to get ponies from 13 hands 3 inches to 14 hands 2 inches, as much like 
good hunters as possible; and I flatter myself, if 1 may believe the best judges, I have often 
succeeded." 

It will be seen from this that Mr. Milward claims nearly all Arabs as ponies, for an Arab 
over 14 hands 2 inches is an exception. 

London is the best mart for the purchase of a well-broken pony of any kind; and, next to 
London, some of the great manufacturing towns of the north, such as Manchester, where the 
great patron of a good pony, the sporting publican, abounds. I say this advisedly, because the 
Royal Agricultural Society and the Bath and West of England Society have more than once 
offered prizes for ponies at Southampton, in the New Forest district ; at Plymouth and Exeter, 
near the Exmoor and Dartmoor districts ; at Chester and at Cardiff, for North and Sooth 
Wales; but the entries in these places have been limited in number, and never remarkable 
for quality, whilst at all the Agricultural Hall shows, where the entry fee is more than four 
times that of agricultural societies, the great trouble of the manager has been to keep the 
entries of ponies within fifty, and the excellence of the hamess-pony classes has repeatedly 
called forth the admiration of the judges. In 1872, when the judges were the Earl of Shannon, 
Lord Calthorpe, and Colonel Maude, C.B., the Crown Equerry, the whole class for ponies not 
exceeding 13 hands 3 inches was “highly commended;” and ag;ain in 1873, when Sir George 
Wombwell acted with Colonel Maude. 

Those who are willing to speculate in unbroken ponies may suit themselves at English 
fairs where droves of Welsh and Irish colts are regularly sent, as well as at local horse fairs in 
Wales and in Devonshire. As a rule the best ponies are bred on mountain regions, where 
^ort .sweet herbage abounds, where keen winters carry off the cripples and the narrow-chested, 
and where they learn activity and the full use of their limbs while running beside their dams. 
A mountjun-bred pony never falls unless over-weighted or over-tired, and it is very difficult to 
tire one. 

Ponies bred on wild rough land are certainly not so subject to the numerous diseases ai 
an inflammatory character thiit are the curse of studs, where horses of the finest pedigree are 
bred and reared with as much care and more expense than is bestowed on the most aristocratic 
babies. Like Red Indians, only those of stout constitution survive the hardships of infancy or 
foalhood ; ponies that have reached maturity and been broken to harness or saddle are more 
likely to be sound than full-sized horses, because only the best are worth sending for sale out 
of their native localities. 

PANNIER PONY. 

The pony that is to carry panniers balanced by two babies should be good-looking; 
because such an arrangement is essentially a luxury. A good-tempered donkey is a safer con- 
veyance, although not so aristocratic. Therefore the pannier pony should have a nice round barrel 
and broad back, " two good ends” — ^viz., a pretty head and well-carried tail — should walk well and 
freely, and above all be perfectly quiet, insensible to the strangest sights and sounds, and in* 
capable of an excess of freshness. 

By a good walker is meant an easy, willing, elastic walker— cuie that ^ides srooothiip 
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aloiq;, and does not by its barsb, rough movement put its infant burdens to torture. It is 
painful to witness the heads of young children rolling as if they were Mandarin toya 

A pannier pony should be as well trained to walk in hand as a Norfolk trotter. This 
may eaidly be done by a system of rewards and mild discipime, scarcely punishment, with 
touches from a g^>whip held in the left hand of the person who leads the pony, and applied 
bdiind his bade to the hind-quarters of the animal. When the pony runs up from the whip 
he should be caressed, and encouraged mth a carrot, apple, or lump of sugar. 

A very good way of leading a pony or any horse is with a bamboo stick fitted with a swivel 
snap-hook ; this keeps his head straight. I first saw this contrivance in Nottinghamshire, where 
a mounted groom thus led the blind Squire of Osberton to meet his friends at covert-side. 

A pannier pony may also be driven with light cord reins carried through terrets fixed on 
to the panniers, where used by a mamma fond of long country walks. 

The harness of a pannier pony should be complete, and consist of a snaffle bridle with 
large loops, the bit also attached to the flaps of the saddle by flap-reins. The pack-saddle 
must fit well, and be furnished with a crupper and a breastplate. The girths should be broad, 
on what is called the Melton pattern. The children should not sit back to back, but with 
their faces towards the horse's head. They should be well balanced by weights, if one child 
happens to be heavier than the other, or great mischief may be done. In a word, the whole 
arrangement needs the watchful eye of a mother or a kind intelligent nurse, who understands 
the ways of ponies as well as of children. 

Pony panniers became more popular after a very pretty photograph had appeared of H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales holdii^ the rein of a long-maned, cream-coloured cob, which carried in 
panniers two young princes. 

The pannier pony may also be made useful in harness to draw a four-wheeled carriage 
of suitable weight Indeed, the very first step in the education of any pony too small to carry 
a man should be to break him to harness. As to size, the pannier pony should not be so tall 
that the children cannot be easily placed in and taken out of the seat by their ordinary 
attendant 


HARNESS PONIES. 

For hard work in harness, day after day, there is nothing in the equine line so enduring, 
so safe, and where required within trotting limits, so fast as a pony. Straight thick shoulders 
are the common defects of ponies, and of horses bred in a state of nature, and withers so low 
that there is no good place for the saddle. This arises, according to the opinion of an experienced 
West of England pony-breeder, frcuji the Habit of grazing transmitted for generations; and he 
considered that the fine, sloping shoulders, which are so essential a part of a well-shaped 
horse, are partly the result of careful -artificial selection, and that the well-carried head may 
have something to do with food provided in racks and mangers ; but this is a theory rather 
thrown out for discussion than as a grave assertion. At any rate, there are thousands of ponies 
that may be made useful and even ornamental in harness which no one would care to ride 
for pleasure. 

In this country irize gives value to every average horse ; therefore, all things being equal, 
you can purchase ponies for less money than full-sized horses. There are a great variety of 
carriages, from the lightest pony-trap up to expensive hooded phaetons for a pair or four 
which may be ” horsed ” with ponies of 13 hands high and upwards, quite as satisfactorily as 
by laife and- more, expensive horses, if there is no grown man in the family who desires to ride. 
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For many years an absurd system of taxation, or rather of exemption, existed which gave 
a premium for the employment of ponies under 1 3 hands high ; but all those exemptions having 
been first abolished, and then the tax itself sacrificed to conciliate farmers and country gentlemen, 
there is no advanti^e in looking out for ponies under 13 hands high. Thirteen hands and a 
half is an excellent height for all family purposes. 

A considerable economy will thus be effected in first price, in keep, and in wear and tear ; 
for ponies last longer at work than most full-sized horses, and can travel at least as far, generally 
farther, and quite as fast as any reasonable person desires. Indeed, it is scarcely possible to 
tire out a pair of good mountain or moor-bred ponies. 

These observations particularly apply to ponies of average step, action, and quality. Anything- 
of extraordinary merit will always fetch a fan^ price. A pony under 11 hands high, which 
was afterwards presented to the late ex-Emperor of the French for the Prince Imperial, was 
sold at auction for sixty-five guineas ; and a hundred pounds was refused for an extraordinary 
leaping pony of the same size. Since polo came into fashion the latter has become an ordinary 
price where pace is found along with beauty. 

The modem school of coach-builders, with their light carriages and high wheels, under the 
four-hundredweight low licence duty, have done a great deal to encoun^e the employment 
of ponies for pleasure purposes 

BREAKING PONIES TO RIDE OR DRIVE. 

When a pony has to be broken to ride and is not strong enough to carry a man, and a 
competent good-tempered boy is not to be found in the parish, the best plan is to break it to 
harness ; indeed, it is doubtful whether all horses for useful purposes should not be broken to double 
harness before they are ridden. The usual brake and brake-horse will be too tall and ponderous 
for the purpose. After the preliminary lessons in horse education, when the pony has lost all 
fear of man, sights, and sounds, and has walked about in harness, and turns to right and left, 
as the driver, following on foot, pulls either rein run through the terrets of the dumb jockey, get a 
strong two-wheeled carriage of suitable size, fasten a splinter-bar to it by way of outrigger— 
you may see the arrangement during London winters, when, after a heavy snow-storm, four- 
wheeled one-horse cabs are turned into pairs — attach a steady, perfectly-broken old pony to 
the outrigger, if it is a riding pony, with a boy riding postillion, and put the unbroken pony 
into the shafts. With the harness and kicking-straps you have the young one under perfect 
control ; with patience and daily lessons a good driver will not only teach him all his duty, but 
prepare him for the saddle. Boys are so cruel and thoughtless, that they can rarely be trusted 
with the task of teaching a colt without the supervision of some older hand. 

RIDING PONIES. 

" Of all the sights of London in the month d June there are few prettier than Rotten Row 
at that hour in the morning when grave judges, merchants of mighty name in the Ci^, and 
the hard-worked of Her Majesty’s Cabinet and Her Majesty’s Opposition begin to ride away 
to their daily, never-ending duties; while the Park is alive with little mobs of boys and girls 
galloping, trotting, and walking as little as possibly with papa, mamma, or sister Anne, or 
mostly with some stout and faithful Ruggles, panting and toiling after his precious charges 
How bright they look, how happy udth innocent excitement glowing on their roty faces 1 No 
thought of heavy accq>tances or of doubtful pariiameataiy contests, or ttf ungrateful 
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of State, chedcs dteir riling laughter, or thdr dieerful and diildish talk. And then what 
pluck the little creatures have ; and how gravely they imitate their seniors, in handling ponies 
a little bi^er than Southdown rams I 

''In those admirably-planned and picturesquely-arranged rides in the wood provided by 
the Emperor of the French for the inhabitants of his capital, the magnificence of the equipages 
on a great ftte-day — a Gladiateur day — leaves nothing to be desired. Our Ladies’ Mile is 
left in the shade by the splendour of a series of four-horse postillioned barouches, with liveries 
of every brilliant shade of velvet and satin, from the brightest canary to the richest ruby, 
beside hosts of grand steppers in broughams, and other triumphs of carriage-building art 
well copied from the London style. Horsemen are there, too, in very fair numbers, to 
whom a critical eye would most probably object that the horses are too good for their work, 
and that the men ride too well, too correctly, too seriously for pleasure — ^that they are per- 
fectly taught, but are not to the manner bom. Yes, the wealth of modern Paris rivals London 
in everything that is gorgeous for grown-up people. But when it comes to the little people 
and ponies Paris is a blank. 

" Pony-boy-ship, not horse-man-ship, is the crowning glory of these equestrian islands. 
The word pony is feebly represented in other languages by two words implying little horse 
or dwarf horse; and the French have been obliged to borrow the term without being able 
to borrow the thing. In a brilliant horse show at Paris in 1866 there was only one real pony. 
There are small horses in many countries, but it is only in this among civilised nations that 
the let-alone system of education allows the family pony to develop into an institution. Good 
horses and horsemen are not confined to England. There are foreign artists who know well 
how to draw the single Arab, the war-horse of Job, or a whole chaige of cavalry, but it is only 
in England that John Leech could have found his immortal boys on pony-back; above all, 
that genuine Master George on his Shetlander, his soul on fire speaking in his eyes, and eager for 
the hunt streaming away on the other side of the brook, answering the piteous ‘ Hold hard ’ of 
the much-enduring Rugbies, ‘it’s too wide and very deep!’ with the happiest self-confidence, 

‘All right, we can both swim.’ Master Geoi^e did not mean to be saucy to the old coach- 

man, or to be witty like those royal and imperial boys who make such wonderful bon mots; 
he only meant, in the language of the ring, 'business’ — ^that there was a brook to be done 
and, dfy or wet. Master George meant to do it. 

“The family pony, ridden at all hours, with and without saddle, along bridle-roads, over 
the moors, in the hayfield, and through the wood, up hill and down dale, teaches the boy 
to go alone, to defend himself, to tumble cleverly, and to get up again without making a noise 
at a bump or two. As far as teaqjiing the art of horsemanship goes, perhaps the cohipletest 

plan with boys, as well as girls, is to allow no riding until they are eight or nine years old, 

and then to commence with first principles. Still, habits of independence are of more im- 
portance than perfect horsemanship ; therefore, fathers living in the country, with a stable as 
well as a library, if wise, will not neglect the pony branch of education, but will let the boy, 
as soon as he likes, go wandering about the park, the farm, the village, learning how to take 
care of himself and his steed. With girls it is different A girl can no more learn to ride 
gracefully than to dance gracefully without being carefully taught from the first lessons 
to the last” 

These words were written in 1866, before France had passed under the “Caudine forks” 
of victorious Germany, and when Charles Dickens, in whose AU the Year Round they 
were pnblbhed, seemed buil^ to reach at least fourscore years ; but in the main thqr are 
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true still. At any rate, it is not from the need of physical enei]gy that the decline and fall 
of England, prophesied any time this fifty years by envious foreigners, will take place. We 
ride, young and old, and both sexes, harder than ever, and as wealth grows so grows the 
number of the equestrian race. 

A pony to carry a little girl should have room for the side*saddle, and carry its head 
and neck in the proper place, not like a donkey or a pig. A crupper will generally be required. 
Cruppers are out of fashion for riding-horses, except those of the military and the police ; 
but those ponies which can carry a saddle safely without them are the exception. In choosing 
a pony on which your boys are to learn to ride, take one as much like a good hack in shape, 
and as little like a donkey as possible. 

In a woodcut by John Leech, “The First Meet of the Season,” which appeared many 
years ago in the Illustrated London News, there is a serious drawing, not a caricature, of a 
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blood-pony arching his neck proudly, and champing his bit, which gives a good idea of what 
the fore-hand of a riding-pony should be. A donkey is a veiy useful animal, but the worst 
possible tutor for future horsemen, because he has no shoulders, a straight neck, and a 
mouth of leather which never objects to the deadest pull. A boy’s pony should be narrow, 
so that his little legs may have some real grasp. The fat round barrel of a family cob may 
do for panniers or a side-saddle pad, but a boy as soon as he b^ins to ride — say nine years 
old — should sit in as good form as when in later years he bestrides a full-sized hunter. The 
numbers who can afford to purchase perfection are limited in every mart, but it is well to 
have the eyes accustomed to correct forms. 

GALlXtWAYS AND COBS. 

The moment we turn our backs on ponies we reach a mob of animals, including eveiy- 
thing up to the full-sized horse (the proper height of which, in England, may be taken at 
15 hands 2 inches), amongst which are the -most useful, the cheapest, and the most expendv^ 
as well as all sorts of inferior n:^ The word ”GialIoway” has gone out use, yet it wait 
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a convenient word to express what was too big for a pony, too small for a Yorkshireman 
or Leicestershireman*s idea of a horse, and more active, more slim of limb, than the stocky, 
weight-carrying cob.” 

The famous Dumpling that carried Julia Mannering’s lover over the Cumberland hills 
behind the immortal Dandie Dinmont, was without doubt a galloway of the very best 
sort. 

Old books on the British horse described a number of local breeds not thoroughbred, 
which were supposed to be peculiar to various districts of England. The Irish alone still 
often bear a national character. All these distinctions except Norfolk trotters have long since 
disappeared under the perpetual use of thoroughbred sires. Nearly all who go into horse- 
breeding for profit endeavour to produce a big animal, because it is always easier to sell a 
good big horse than a good little one. A good, big, well-bred horse may turn out a hunter; 
if not a hunter a barouche-horse ; and if not handsome enough for that, a trotting van-horse ; 
and so on, descending in the scale. It is only gentlemen breeding for amusement, and trying 
to perpetuate favourites, the produce of favourite mares, who seriously set about breeding cobs 
or small horses of any kind. 

As a matter of epurse the size of horses to be found in any particular district is, to a 
certain extent, affected by the size of the county. In hilly regions, and counties where small 
enclosures prevail, the average size of the horses used for riding as well as driving will be 
regulated by the size of the mares in common farm use, and by the size of the hunters in use, 
and will therefore be small ; while in counties where fields of fifty acres and upwards are 
common, tall horses will be the rule. Putting hunting in flying counties out of the 
question, and carriages used for fashionable purposes, there is no doubt that more general utility 
will be found between the heights of 14 hands and 15 hands 2 inches than any other size 
of horse. 

On the question of size — an important point — the following reliable statistics are taken 
from the entries of ten horse shows held at the Agricultural Hall, London. The prize lists 
were altered from year to year for seven years, so as to obtain as full entries as possible for 
each class above 14 hands and under 15 hands 2 inches. The following is a summary oi 
the entries in various classes in the year 1872. As the expenses of exhibiting each horse, 
including a £2 2s. entry, on an average rather exceed £iOy it may be presumed that the 
majority of these horses are good of their size. In “ the class not exceeding 14 hands 2 inches 
high, to be exhibited in harness,” twenty-six were described as good hacks. In the class 
for Park Cobs, High Steppers,” there were twenty-one. Of these fourteen were described 
as quiet in harness, and many niore^were on sale as broken to harness. Of class “ Park Hacks 
and Ladies' Horses, not exceeding 15 hands i inch,” there were thirty-two, more than forty 
entries being rejected for want of room. There were also twenty-one entries of park hacks 
not exceeding 15 hands 2 inches. Of these two classes many were described as quiet in 
harness, and several were also entered as hunters. In the two cob classes, one for saddle and 
the other for single harness, the majority were well-bred little horses, but certainly not what 
is conveyed by the idea of a cob ; that is to say, a hack to carry a heavy bishop or banker. 
Many of the cob classes were described as hunters. These figures justify purchasers in looking 
for the most generally useful horses, fit to ride, fit to hunt in a country where the fields arc 
not too big; fit to trot in harness, single or double, in a carriage weighing not more than four 
or five hundredweight for each horse, without injuiy to their riding action, and in much heavier 

carriages when not required for riding purposes amongst small horses and cobs. 

D n 
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The cob proper of modern England is of two kinds — the priceless animal of grand 
symmetrical form, short l^s, a round barrel, well ribbed up, a well-bred, intelligent head and 
a neck beautifully set on and Carried, a tail to match; in a word, the strength of a dray-horse, 
the quality of a race-horse, the manners of a perfect gentleman, and at least two good paces, 
both easy — a square walk over four miles an hour, and a square trot of eight miles an hour — 
or a very perfect slow canter, performed quite on the haunches. With these merits, a cob of 
proper sober colour is worth at least two hundred guineas to a dealer — and to the dealer when 
a heavy-weight millionaire comes to him in despair any price he chooses to ask. I have 
known ;f400 given for a perfect cob, to carry a timid seventeen-stone man. But such cobs 
are the few and far between exceptions — more difficult to find than even a heavy-weight 
hunter, because they are only bred by chance. 

The vulgar idea of a cob is a diminutive cart-horse, and such, even without action, if 
very fat and not absolutely hideous, are constantly sold to ignorant people with plenty of 
money in their pockets at double their worth, because they fancy that thick legs (perhaps 
carefully shaved) and a fat body imply strength. One of the safest tests of a weight- 
carrying cob is to try if he can walk down a steep hill with weight on his back and a 
loose rein. 

The other, the ordinary cob, which may be worth anything between £$o and ;^iOO, if 
it is sound, has substance, can carry fourteen stone, move at a fair pace, with useful not 
showy action, and nine times out of ten will go well in harness. It is in consequence of their 
bone and girth that cobs are of the generally useful class, as distinguished from light blood 
hacks, their weight enables them* to pull a loaded carriage. Those riders who are fastidious 
will not, if they know it, buy a cob that has ever been in a collar; but as such animals are, 
in nine cases out of ten, bred by chance, and work their way by degrees into good society, 
after graduating in country bakers’ or butchers’ carts, the odds are in favour of their being 
accustomed to the collar, even if they do not bear its blemishing mark. 

The already-quoted statistics of the Agricultural Hall shows prove that harness "is the 
badge of all their tribe.” 

In 1872 a cob 14 hands 3 inches high, five years old, rather plain than otherwise, whicli 
won a leaping prize, was purchased by a heavy-weight financier at eighty guineas, for use as 
a constitutional park hack; he was disfigured by a collar blemish, yet was sold a year later 
at a profit 

This sort of cob decidedly comes within the list of useful family horses. He may carry 
any of the family, including the girls, except the small, short-legged boys ; he may run in 
single harness ; two cobs will afford more riding and driving than any other class of animal. 
He may be used by the servants or the master; his size, his strength, his constitution, make 
him fit for anything or anybody’s use. Placid, not to say stolid, and in the worst form stub- 
born temperaments, are more frequently found amongst weight-carrying cobs than amongst light- 
weight blood hacks. 

A hunter, or a covert hack, and many kinds of harness horses may not be able to walk 
well ; but a cob that cannot walk at a good pace and in good form is not worth feeding with 
oats. To describe what a cob ought to be would be only to confuse the readers who do not 
know— a live original is the best guide, and next to the real thing a good picture. The 
engraving at page 231 represents what may be called a blood cob, very old when he was 
painted. In his own county (Hertfordshire) he was a good hunter and hack; and lie looks 
fit for every useful purpose, his one fault being his colour — grey— but some people do not 
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dislike it. That eminent lawyer the late Judge Park, always rode a grey cob, followed by his 
groom on another. 

Nothing is more difficult to get together than a number of well-shaped, weight-carrying 
cobs, with the safe and pleasant action which is the combined result of a large cross of blood 
and fine symmetry. 


THE COUNTRY HACK, OR ROADSTER. 

The roadster hack of our grandfathers is almost a thing of the past For want of demand 
the supply has ceased. The memory of them is contained in many novels, from Fielding’s 
“Joseph Andrews ” to G. P. R. James's perpetual “two horsemen.” 

“ In the shady silence of Mayfair, over a corner public-house, is exhibited a signboard in 
a more elaborate style of art than is usual in modem public-houses, where the art is generally 
alive and behind the bar. A sprightly youth, in the costume of the “ pampered ” of the time 
of George II., with a long pole in his hand, is stepping away at the rate of some six miles 
an hour — not fair heel and toe be it understood, but an easy trot. 

“ The sign represents an ornamental luxury that died with the last famous or infamous 
Duke of Queensbury, who figures as Lord March in Thackeray’s novel, “The Virginians,” and 
whose later life at his mansion in Piccadilly is told in one of Lord Brougham’s volumes of 
biographical sketches. The running footman, when he was really of any use, ran before and 
alongside the fat Flemish mares which drew the coaches of the Sir Charles Grandison period, 
warned innkeepers of the coming illustrious guest, and helped with their long staves the 
caravan-like vehicle out of the numerous ruts and sloughs that intersected the northern and 
western roads. Good roads substituted post for the family horses, and killed the profession 
of running footmen, leaving nothing but the costume and the long staff, which, turned into a 
gilded cane, is still the symbol of the gorgeous creatures who hang behind Court chariots, the 
coaches of Lord Mayors, and do ornamental duty in the vestibules of great houses.” 

With the decline of the mnning footman, and, from the same cause — ^the improvement in 
posting and stage coaches — began the decay of the famous British hackney or roadster. We 
may be sure the roads were very bad, and that travelling on wheels was very expensive, 
when the feeble deformed poet, Alexander Pope, rode to O-xford through Windsor Forest 
on a horse borrowed of the Earl of Burlington, and met on his road the bookseller 
Bernhard Lintot, also riding a horse borrowed of his publisher, “ what he had of Mr. Oldmixon 
for a debt.” 

Those roadster hacks had qualifications rarely found, because not required in these days 
of Macadam and iron roads. But the qualities are latent and exist, for they are found in 
horses of British breed in our Australian colonies, as proved in many an overland cattle- 
driving expedition, in which the wonderful tales of the endurance of Arab hotses have been 
at least rivalled. 

They were seldom much over 15 hands high. A tall horse is not often so enduring in 
long days, or so hardy in every way. When the dashing Peninsular general Sir Thomas 
Picton ordered his infantry chargers for the Spanish campaign, he fixed on 15 hands as the 
proper height These roadsters were strong, for they had to carry, besides the horseman in 
his heavy jack-boots, leather breeches, and broad-skirted coat, a horseman’s cloak, saddle-bs^, 
and holster pistols. They .were tolerably swift, for the rider might have to owe his safety to 
his nag’s pace. They had good shoulders and plenty before the pommel, capital legs and feet, 
and action more sure than showy, neither daisy trot, yet with the knee-action which is essential 
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for admiration in the fine chai^er or the park-hack. They were hardy in constitution, or they 
could not have borne long days of rough weather, coarse fodder, and indifferent stables. They 
were required to carry their riders not for an hour or two occasionally, for the sake of consti- 
tutional exercise or fashion, but from day to day, for two or three hundred miles, and that with 
an easy even walk, trot, or canter. 

Boswell, writing in 1766 to his friend Temple of a journey to Glasgow, says, “I shall 
chaise it all the way — thanks to the man who invented that comfortable method of journey- 
ing! Had it not been for that, I dare say both you and I would have circumscribed our 
travels within a very few miles. For my own part, I think to dress myself in a great-coat and 
boots, and get astride a horse’s back, and be jolted through mire, perhaps through wind and 
rain, is a punishment too severe for ail the offences I can charge myself with.” This praise 
of the post-chaise reminds us that Dr. Samuel Johnson, the demi-god of Bozzy’s idolatry, con- 
sidered riding in a post-chaise with a pretty woman one of the greatest luxuries of life. Yet 
even the ponderous Doctor, as little like a horseman as any literary man, ancient or modern, 
provided himself with a pair of silver spurs, and rode post-horses — the only mode of convey- 
ance during his journey through Scotland and the Hebrides. 

After half a century of stage coaches had tempted most travellers on to wheels, came 
railroads, and destroyed the roadside inns, w'here the horseman used to find a warm welcome 
after a long, hard day. On the great north road, where twenty years ago the crack of the 
postillion’s whip and the blast of the guard’s horn, the rattling of hoofs and the jingling of 
pole-chains, resounded night and day, you cannot now make sure of a dry bed, a decent meal, 
or even a feed of com. As for ostlers, the race is extinct ; if you choose to ride or drive, you 
must bring your groom, or groom your horse yourself. 

This decay of inns renders impossible feats performed by men of our own time, though of 
the last generation. Old Dick Tattersall, the uncle of the present head of that famous firm, 
had a relay of hacks on the road between London and Grantham. He used to mount, after 
a hard day’s work in the auction pulpit at the abolished Corner, ride down one hundred and 
eight miles before morning, hunt the next day with the Belvoir hounds, and return by the same 
means to his duties. Sir Tatton Sykes of Sledmere, the last of the real squires, who was 
satisfied to spend a large income at home on hospitality, field sports, agriculture, and breeding 
Leicester sheep, and horses to win the Derby, without troubling either the world of politics 
or the world of fashion, or the world of betting men either, had a way of travelling (with as 
little baggage as Sir Charles Napier) to Epsom to see the Derby run, or to an equal distance 
to ride a race, that would now be impossible. Wherever he slept the first night he borrowed 
next morning a clean shirt from the landlord, and left his own to be washed ready for his re- 
turn. He repeated the operation at each resting-place on the road, returning by instalments 
each borrowed garment, until he arrived back at Sledmere in his own shirt. A small valise 
carried the satin breeches and silk stockings that replaced his leathers and long boots in 
the evening. The operation was ingenious, primitive, and clean ; but at tlie present hour the 
landlords with frilled shirts have followed the way of satin breeches, and are known no more. 

Enduring hacks of the old sort are now only to be found in the hands of active farmers, 
who look over hundreds of acres before breakfast, of country surgeons human and veterinary, 
of maltsters, and a few other callings which take their followers out of the main tracks on to 
short cuts and bridle-roads. In pasture countries the young farmer fond of hunting usually 
prefers something better than a roadster— one that will grow into money. But the majority 
vl modern farmers prefer wheels, or are generally satisfied with anything useful that will 
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do their day’s work. Changed indeed are habits and tastes since the time when a good 
roadster hack;tey was worth as much as, and was more carefully chosen than, the modern 
brougham horse. 

Before railroads had ceased to be considered an unclean thing by the landed gentry, and 
when only a few main trunk lines had intersected the country, the tour on horseback was 
still to be enjoyed in perfection by a young horseman whose years, health, and spirits, could 
defy the damp days, muddy roads, dark nights, and uncertain inns, for the sake of independence, 
adventure, and the abstract pleasure there is in riding a good horse. 

“The sage opinion passed on Colonel Mannering, ‘that a gentleman may be known by 
his Tiorse,’ was shared by many of the ostlers who received him into their patronising hands. 
Well mounted, the young adventurer was not tied by a mile or two or an hour or two, and 
was not afraid of getting a little wrong in trying a short cut, or investigating a promising 
scene, a green range of hills, or ancient manor buried in a park of ancestral oaks. Country 
folk were wonderfully kind and cheery to such a traveller ; stout farmers returning from 
market were hospitably pressing (in the northern counties) ; and squires, once assured the 
stranger was only travelling for pleasure, wonderfully kind on face of introduction of a well- 
bred nag and an inquiring face innocent of beard. Not unfrequently the adventure of Squire 
Western on his road to London was repeated — a chance run with hounds, and a dinner with 
a stranger to follow. All through the counties where, at war prices, moor land had been 
enclosed, there were long slips of greensward on either side of the highway, inviting a canter 
in the morning, and affording pleasant walking ground for the last tired mile or two. Then 
there were many delightful short cuts through bridle-roads, across fords too deep for wheels, 
and — by sufferance of lodge-keepers open to the blandishments of a smile, a pleasant word 
and a shilling — through parks rich in turf, water, woodland, game and deer. Oh, those were 
delightful days, when, young and full of life, and hope, and romance, with a good horse, a 
sufficiently well-filled purse, and more than one friend on the road, the youth who thought 
himself a man set out, not afraid of rheumatism, to travel some two or three hundred miles 
with a definite point to reach, but no particular day, or hour, or route ! ” 

The rider of a really good hack can leave him to himself on the very worst roads 
with perfect confidence that he will pick his way and put every foot down on the best place 
The fore-feet of a good hack, be the pace fast or slow, are always well forward, and fall flat 
on the ground ; the action in the trot such that the fore-legs work from the shoulders, and 
are bent so that the rider, sitting upright, can just see the knees as they rise, but not by 
any means “ up to the curb-chain.” Machine-like regularity and ease characterise all the good 
hack’s paces — that is, the paces of a really good one — but it is astonishing how many queer 
animals fumble at a great rate along a good road without getting a fall. "A useful riding- 
horse may not have perfect shoulders,” says a cavalry officer, who was a great authority in 
Rotten Row forty years ago; “but they must be strong, and the fore-feet not so far back 
as to make a horse stand over like a cart-horse, or many a useful brougham-horse.” No horse 
pan cany a heavy weight with too long a back, or without muscular loins and wide hips. 

Above all things, for country use and long rides, the so-called cobs, that owe their apparent 
strength to a close connection with cart-horse blood, are to be avoided. Almost as a matter 
of course, they have straight shoulders, and their fore-feet are too far under them. For want 
of blood they soon tire ; after a couple of miles trotting they begin to step short, then trip, 
arid unless soon pulled up ifall like logs, without an efibrt to save tliemselves. 

rood shoulders do not mean, at any rate in a young horse, their being thin (“knify”) 
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at the withers ; on the contrary, they can scarcely be too thick at five years old, provided 
they are not thick at the lower ends, while inclinii^ their tops well back, leaving as great a 
space as possible between the end of the mane and the pommel of the saddle. 

" There is a certain cross bone which connects the lower end of the shoulder-blades with 
the animal’s fore-legs, which, when it is too long, throws the fore-legs back, and makes the 
horse stand over.” 

To get good fore-leg action is a great point — it secures safety to the rider — but to make 
a complete hack, the hind-leg action must also be good. The hock joints must when moving, 
whether slowly or fast, be bent well, and bring the hind-legs well forward, and under him ; 
indeed, it cannot be too far as long as he does not strike the fore-legs. Racing trotters carry 
their hind-feet far before and outside the fore-legs. It is this power and regularity of hind- 
leg action that makes a horse easy in his slow paces. A horse with good shoulder action 
before, propelled by far-reaching hind-legs, whether walking, or trotting, or galloping, seems 
to be, as dealers say, “ always riding up hill.” 

The chest of a speedy galloper should be protuberant and deep, but not broad ; the ribs 
before the girths long, and behind the girths short. When the ribs are short before the 
girth, it is impossible to keep a saddle in the proper place without a crupper, though cruppers 
have been discarded for many years by the owners of hacks, hunters, and riding-horses of 
every kind ; but at the time when George III. began his reign, as Squire Warburton sings— 

“ Each horse wore a crupper, each man a pig-tail.” 

The horse just described is the sort of animal required for country use, which may for 
business or pleasure be ridden twenty, forty, or even sixty miles, with comfort to the rider 
and without distress to the animal. The same sort makes an excellent railway station trapper, 
or one of a wagonette pair, without losing his saddle qualities. He has not the brilliant qualities 
of the park hack, but he is essentially useful. 


THE COVERT n.\CK. 

The covert hack is the nearest representative of the roadster hack of our grandfathers, 
and in his best form is a pony hunter. But the improvement of roads, the consequent facilities 
for using wheels, and the extension of railroads, have had the effect of greatly reducing the 
number of a class of animal that up to 1836 formed an indispensable part of every hunting- 
stud with any pretensions to completeness. Even in the pasture cownties, where everything 
that is most expensive in the way of sporting appliances is the most esteemed, you do not 
see one-tenth of the number of genuine covert hacks come rattling up to covert-side from all 
points of the compass just as hounds are moving away, that you did when William IV. was 
king, when those model hunting squires Sir Charles Knightley and Sir Tatton Sykes were 
still first flight men in Yorkshire and Northamptonshire. Deduct those who come in one 
of the many varieties of dog-cart, mail-phaeton, and park wagonette, four-in-hand drag, and pair- 
horse brougham (these last are generally the middle-aged, and not least sensible), those who make 
the hunter do hack’s work at all meets within from five to ten miles, or make one hunter a 
hack for the day and ride another when the serious work begins, not counting the sporting 
medicos and curates, the combined vet and dealer, and the many of the class who use a 
nondescript general utility animal, or those who, in quite another direction, make their London 
luxury, the fine park-hack, do covert-hack duty in the country (I have seen the late Mr. 
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Green of Rolleston, a Master of the Quorn in his day, cantering along bridle-roads to naeet 
the bounds on his favourite park hack, a white Arab-like pony), and the residuum of real 
covert hacks will be found very small indeed. 

The undergraduate’s idea of a covert' hack used to be a thoroughbred weed, that plunged 
and kicked for the first five minutes and then ran away, or galloped ’ at any rate at top 
speed, for the next hour. 

A perfect covert hack must do all his paces smoothly, with comfort to the rider. He 
should not be over 15 hands, should walk freely, and either trot thirteen miles an hour or 
canter fifteen miles an hour with a heavy weight on his haunches, and gallop twenty miles 
without making it a trouble, blowing, or shaking his tail, at the end of the journey. This sort 
of animal, which could not do the work if he had not sound lungs and capital legs and feet, 
is just the horse for any one who lives and rides in the country, although he never sees or 
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wants to see a hound. It may be a vulgar-looking animal, and too nervous to ride over 

stones amidst the sights and sounds of a city. Pace is of course essential, but easy elastic 

action, which is only to be found in well-shaped, well-bred animals, is equally essential ; 

otherwise you may arrive at the end of your journey as much beaten as if you had driven in 

a springless cart. 

For a trap for country use any horse with pace may find a place in harness ; but for 
saddle, whether it be a pony or a full-sized hack, hack action is essential. With good action 
you may overlook a coarse head, a rat tail, a goose rump, ragged hips, and any defects of 
shape that do not affect the ease of your travelling. 

In the year 1873 — as there had been any time for the last fifty years — a grievous outcry 
arose on the decline of the English riding-horse from the form and stoutness of those on whidi 
our cavalry were mounted in the Peninsular war. Horses, like every other article of agri- 
cultural produce, are subject to the laws of supply and demand. Horses for long distances are 
not required, and are therefore not spscially bred. The whole gambling spirit of the nation, 
which formerly had many vents, is now concentrated on the racecourse. As the greater 
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number of races are for a distance of six furlongs, with weights not exceeding and generally 
under eight stone ten pounds, as a racehorse is old the old horse ”) at six years, and as the 
many sporting newspapers proclaim far and wide the temporary triumph of animals which have 
snatched a handicap race of six furlongs, carrying six stone, it is not astonishing that many 
sires get custom which are anything but calculated to get "sound and useful horses.” A man 
purchases the son, the grandson, or the cousin five times removed, of one of these wretched 
handicap winners, for a low price, prints a card of his pedigree more or less true, travels him 
at two to three guineas a mare, and gets plenty of custom — first because the fee is low, and 
next because the customers are smitten with a superstitious and ignorant admiration for the 
triumphs of the turf. They desire to breed a horse that can walk and trot ; nevertheless, they 
select a sire that, if he can do anything, can only gallop, with perhaps imperfect wind, bad 
feet, straight ankles, low withers, and a vicious temper. 

Lavengro describes the Irish cob on which he took his first ride "as barely 15 hands high, 
but he had the girth of a metropolitan dray-horse ; his head was small in comparison with his 
immense neck, which curved down nobly to his wide back ; his chest was broad and fine, his 
shoulders models of symmetry and strength ; he stood well and powerfully upon his legs, which 
were somewhat short — in a word, a gallant specimen of the genuine Irish cob, a species at one 
time not uncommon, but at present nearly extinct” " There,” said the groom, " with sixteen 
stone on his back he will trot fourteen miles in one hour, and clear a six-foot wall at the end 
of it.” 

But although riding-horses of great endurance are scarce, this country possesses the breed, 
which only requires careful selection and cultivation in those colonies and countries where the 
road and railroad luxuries of England are not to be had, to be reproduced in their pristine 
excellence. This has repeatedly been proved in Australia and South Africa, and in the crosses 
of the English with Continental horses in Germany and Italy. 
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Susannah and the Elders — Count D’Orsay, Earl of Chesterfield, Lord Seflon, the Last of the Dandies — Military Horsemen ; Lord 
Anglesea, Field Marshal Lord Combermere, The Marquis of Londonderry — High School — The Duke of Wellington ; his Horses 
—Lord Palmerston's Roadsters — ^Jacob Omnium — Earl Russell on his Pony — Anecdote — Modem Ministers on Horseback- 
Proposal for Cabinet Hacks — Polo Ponies* Fashion and Origin — Mail Phaeton Pair Steppers — State Coach, Chariot, and 
Barouche Horses — Phaeton Pair Steppers scarce — Require Lofty True Action, Beauty, Good Mouths, Courage, Fine 
Temper— Always Easy to Sell— Colours and Matches— Must Settle your Size— Must be Symmetrical— Grooms, Neat, 
Active, not too Big— Steppers must be Shown not Used — Ornamental Knee-action must be Protected— Coach, Chariot, 
and Barouche Horses of Great Size — Demand for Town Use — Court— Full-dress Entertainments- Park Parades— England 
the Last Country adopting Pleasure Carriages — Beckman's Account of Neapolitan Caretta, Thirteenth Century — Early 
Picture of a Charette— Taylor the Water Poet’s Protest— Flemish— The Fine, Fashionable Carriage Horses— Cromwell’s 
Coach Upset— Queen Anne— Sir Charles Grandison — The Coach-horses of George II. same as of Roman Cardinals, 1848 — 
Her Majesty’s State Cream Stallions— Black and White Hanoverians Discontinued — Anecdote of William IV. and Plaiting 
Manes of State-horses — The Cleveland superseded Flemish— The Blood-horse extinguished Cleveland — Blood Carriage-horse 
reached Perfection in the Time of George Prince Regent — The Horse of the Period what the Period Requires — The Modem 
Carriage>horse for Pleasure, not for Journeys — Must look well Standing— Bearing Reins, Advantage and Disadvantage of— 
Grand Action — Eight Miles an Hour Fast Enough — Colours — Barouche-horses more Blood than Coach-horses— The Laige 
Horses almost entirely in Hands of Jobmasters— Experiment with German Coach-horses a Failure— Evidence of Colonel 
Maude, C.B.— Joshua East— Edmund Tattersall before a Committee of the House of Lords— Principles of Selecting 
Coach-horses, from Gervase Markham. 

The park hack is essentially an ornamental animal. He may be an extraordinary weight- 
carrier, strong as an elephant; but to deserve the prefix of “park,” he must have style, if not 
elegance. He may be strong, he must not be coarse. 

It is quite true that people who ought to know better ride horses in Rotten Row in 
the height of the season which are as much out of place in that scene of equestrian luxury 
as a coalheaver, in the costume of his trade, in the stalls of the opera. Some ride coach-horses 
of camel-like proportions ; some ride brutes that would be useful in a carrier s cart, and call 

them cobs ; some ride weeds with every sort of defect, and no merit except a head and tail 

derived from an illustrious and remote ancestor ; tall men are to be seen on ponies, and short 
men on giraffes ; countiy gentlemen appear on old hunters, valuable animals in the field, no 

doubt, very safe conveyances over a cramped country, but showing, in round stiff joints, a 

poking neck, and many scars, an)^hing but the action and appearance of an old gentlemans 
hack; ladies who have declined to go into a weighing machine, in spite of the tempting 
invitations at every metropolitan railway station, are to be seen risking their lives on screws 
two stone under their weight; but, perhaps the very worst class of horse will be. bestridden 
by some rich man, who tells you, with all the fond pride of a parent, that he “ bred it himself. 

These remarks only apply to Rotten Row at the hours in the season when everything most 

w, », 
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correct in style and costume is to be found there or thereabouts, on foot and on horseback. 
Nothing need be said to those unpretending people who frequent the Park at early hours simply 
for exercise, not merely to see and be seen, and learn the gossip of the hour. 

Anything useful and safe — the latter quality is most important — will do for exercise, because 
the matutinal promenaders are not presumed to be sacrificing to appearance. But no aght 
can be more ridiculous than that of a well-dressed man or woman parading, with an intense 
air of self-satisfaction, on a hideous or broken-down nag at mid-day, in the height of the season ; 
dirty gloves and unblacked boots are quite as excusable in such a place. 

In the morning rides one Chief Justice prefers a Leicestershire hunter, another learned 
brother a fat pony; a Queen’s Counsel, the terror of prevaricating witnesses, seems to have 
a fancy for the cast-off weeds of a racing stable. The young Greek merchant, at whatever 
hour, is always to be seen on a steppare valued at three good figures ; and when Greek joins 
Greek to the number of half a dozen, they will “ step ” along in a row, a wonderful sight, with 
nearly £2,000 worth of horseflesh, in a line. 

Baron Bullion generally prepares for the city on a creditable weight-carrying cob. Engineers 
are, as a rule, well-mounted, according to their weight, because they are a class who, if they 
appear above the ruck of respectable at all, endeavour to get the best article in the market, 
and they take a first-class dealer into their confidence ; but fashionable physicians, when they 
do ride abroad, seem very often to resort to lively, and not to get the best hacks. 

The following sketch is from the pen of a famous Piccadilly dealer, well known as a finished 
horseman and fine coachman in London and Paris. Need I name the Mr. Sago who sold Digby 
Grand his first cabriolet horse? 

" The park hack should have, with perfection of graceful form, graceful action, an exquisite 
mouth, and perfect manners. He must be intelligent — amongst horses senseless brutes are 
legion — for without intelligence, even with fine form and action, he never can be pleasant to 
ride. 'Thoroughbred is to be preferred; and if not quite, as nearly thoroughbred as possible, 
of any colour except mealy or foul-marked. White marks often much improve, sometimes 
quite disfigure a horse. 

" The head should be of the finest Oriental type ; the neck well arched, cut not too long ; 
the shoulders light at the points, long, and grown well into the back. The loins should be 
accurately arched, and the quarters level and nicely rounded, not drooping abruptly towards 
the tail (like many capital hunters, famous racehorses, and useful road hacks). The mane 
and tml should be full, straight, without the least suspicion of a curl, and every hair as soft 
as silk ; four clean, well-shaped, well-placed legs, the fetlocks rather longer than would be 
chosen for a hunter — from such a form action pleasant to the rider may be confidently expected, 
and paces agreeable for even the commonest observer to follow. 

“ The walk of a park hack should be perfection — fast, springy ; the legs moving as it were 
independently of the body, without apparent exertion, with all the certainty of machinery, the 
head carried in its right place, the neck gracefully curved, and the tail displaying a full flag 
gracefully keeping time with the foot-falls. From the walk he should be able to bound Into 
any pace, in perfectly balanced action, that the rider may require." 

A slight defect in the wind will not be noticed if the rider knows when to drop from too 
sharp a canter to a walk ; as for age, there are horses, the daily admiration of the Row, so 
beautiful and so gay that they might be taken for colts, although they have nearly reached 
man’s majority. Perfect symmetry with perfect temper, the high courage that no «£^t « 
sound alarms, perfect temper, luxurious paoes^ and; as a crowning glory, perfect tnanners bodi 
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as regards his rider and other horses, will cotnnuuid a fabulous price in spite of the defects 
above described. 

When a great man, celebrated for his park hacks, departs this country, or this world, there 
will be nearly as many competitors for them as for his pedigree pictures, his old Dresden dinner 
aetVice, or bis owndmported cigars. 

Manners are, above all, important — indeed essential — ^for a first-class park hack. He must 
conduct himself like a gentleman,* not only to his rider but to other horses — a degree of 
liveliness (not to put too fine a point upon it) that may be all very well in a deer park, is quite 
out of place in Hyde Park. Good manners are founded on a naturally good disposition, 
cultivated by a professor of the art of horsemanship, one who has taken at least a “ double first,” 
with a perfect seat, fine hands, and impassive temper ; this education maintained by constant 
practice. A heavy-handed, ill-tempered, or idle, careless groom, will soon spoil the mouth and 
manners of the finest hack; therefore, once found, no pains should be spared to keep this 
instrument of pleasure in the finest tune. For, as I venture to repeat from a sketch written 
many years ago, “The army of pleasure-seekers who work in England hard at amusement — 
the gatherers and distributors of wealth — find in a perfect park hack a luxury, a rest, a healthy 
excitement, a pleasant fatigue, a medium for grave or serious converse, for light lively gossip, 
for making love, for making friends, for patching up quarrels, for selling bargains, or arranging 
political combinations, which the old-fashioned squire, the provincial manufacturer, and the 
man who never rides but looks on horses as mere machines for betting on, cannot understand, 
and therefore despise. Character as well as manners are indispensable in the park hack. A 
hunter may have a plain head and a rat tail, may be a stumbling slug on the road, or a hard 
puller in the field, but if he fence brilliantly, can gallop, and live through a first-class run 
in a first-class country, he will command a long price, because all minor faults are forgiven in 
consideration of his perfection in his trade.” 

The hack of every man or woman who aspires to fashionable distinction, or who from any 
cause has become a public character, should be handsome, if ridden by the young ; and have 
“character” if the rider be neither young nor of a good horseback figure. 

The horse should be as suitable to the rider as his clothes. The pink cravat that may 
become a young officer of the Guards in mufti would look absurd on a country banker; the 
hack that suits a slim and perfectly-dressed figure may be quite out of character with a horseman 
whose waist is dumpy and whose legs are short 

There are horses which, without any pretensions to elegance, have a well-proportioned compact- 
ness and a regular perfection of action suitable to middle-aged riders of serious pursuits. 

Under ordinary circumstances a town hack should not exceed 15 hands in height, because 
horses of that size are the most handy and safe in turning corners and walking over slippery 
pavement Indeed, it may be laid down as a rule that every inch after about 15 hands adds 
in geometrical proportion to the difficulty of getting a perfect horse. But tall men of position 
require tall horses ; a man of six feet wants a horse 16 hands high to look well when mounted. 

Before the year 1873 I should have said that a park hack might be of any height from 14^ 
hands to 16 hands, but the game of polo brought ponies into fashion. Formerly, a number 

* * The bte Dnke of N mentimed, m en instance of the ill-luck that had pursued him through iife, that at the grand 

ttfiewof the Volunteer* hdd by the Queen, he, who was a good horseman, was the only Lord-Lieutenant who was thrown. 
'Bnt why,*he wasadeed, 'did you stick to the bridle, and allow yourself to be dragged about in a ridiculous manner?’ 'Because 
my horse was such a vicious beast that he would have flown at and attacked the horses of the royal suite.’ IVhy, then, 

WSs tlM wtwr w l qi wtbwt , did he ride such * vicious beast? " [A horse without manners.— Ed.]— Afeiwwn/’r 
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of very fine horses, both cob-like and blood-like, were ridden into the dty. In the last century 
a lively competition in fast trotting hacks existed amongst the younger representatives of 
banking and brewing Arms; but at the present time the horsemen of financial position who 
pass farther than Westminster Bridge may be counted on the fingers of one hand, although 
the embankment affords a tempting ride, free from stones, through both parks to Blackfriars 
Bridge; and this route has recently been adopted by equestrians of the Temple and Printing 
House Square, who previously tempted Providence in the crowded ways and slippeiy roads 
of Fleet Street and the Strand. 

The tall men to whom personal appearance is a matter of importance require tall park 
horses, which are, in fact, of the same stamp as tho.se “ first chargers ” which the commanding 
officer of a crack cavalry regiment expects his officers to reserve sacredly for parade and review 
purposes, at any rate not to use as so many chargers are used, for hunting and for harness. 

ROTTEN ROW. 

Rotten Row in Hyde Park has long been exclusively devoted to the use of horsemen 
and horsewomen, and still continues to be the part of the Park where the finest specimens of 
Park hacks are to be seen, although in recent improvements soft rides round nearly the whole 
of the Park have been constructed for the benefit of equestrians. The “ Ring,” so often referred to 
by several writers in the time of Queen Anne had disappeared before my time. It was 
marked by trees behind the comer where the statue of Achilles stands. The Ladies’ Mile 
exists still on the north side of the Serpentine, but is no longer “the Mile,” as it was even 
twenty years ago when ladies there only displayed the finest equipages. Amidst every improve- 
ment of Hyde Park, and they are many, “the Row” retains its favour for early morning, 
mid-day (a comparatively modem fashion), and afternoon rides. Royalty only is permitted 
to traverse Rotten Row on wheels. 

Geoige IV. rode on horseback a great deal in his younger days, talked of riding, and 
bought horses and boots, and wore breeches, a few years before his death, when his height and 
health made such exercise seem impossible to every one but himself. He was an excellent 
judge of every kind of horse, and kept, after he came to the throne, such a stud as has never 
been collected since in our royal stables. The king had a preference for grey hollow-back 
horses which partly concealed the size of his limbs. 

A scarce mezzotint represents him in his teens, in a hussar uniform, sitting on his horse— 
an impossible, prancing, Flemish horse — with the long stirrup and straight 1^ of the Prussian 
school of the last century. It is related in the life of Sir Fowell Buxton, the slave enianci- 
pator, that the king was particularly struck by a very powerful blood-horse ridden by the 
baronet, which, in the midst of a mob howling and hissing as the king passed in his carriage, 
stood, like some fine statue, with head erect, ears pricked, and nostrils breathing hard with 
excitement, perfectly still. The reply of Sir Fowell to a request — king’s requests are generally 
considered commands — to "name his price” was, “John Bull is not for sale.” This was not 
the only refusal the king sustained in the matter of horses. Matt Milton, a celebrated dealer, 
went to Edinburgh to purchase for His Majesty a celebrated trotting hack belonging to the 
Duke of Hamilton (known as " The Prpud Duke ”). Milton began by offering a thousand 
guineas for the trotter. The reply was " Tell the man I can afford a thousand^;uinea hom 
as well as the king can.” 

Until the death of William IV., one of the tnort familiar and remarkable equestrian figures 
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was his brother the Duke of Cumberland, afterwards King of Hanover, attended by his double 
and equerry General Quentin — handsome, stem, forbidding countenances, with heavy moustaches, 
then uncommon — perfect specimens of the stiff Hanoverian style of niilitary horsemanship. 

William IV. never rode after he came to the throne, although he did constantly when 
Imng at Bushey Park; but Charles Greville relates the sensation he made a few days after 
succeeding to the throne, by appearing in a full general’s uniform with spurs ! . 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria succeeded in 1837, and according to Raikes* Diary sent for 

the Earl of Albemarle, her Master of the Horse, and said, “My Lord, I wish you to 
immediately provide me with six chargers to review my troops.” The young queen had 
evidently in her mind Queen Elizabeth at Tilbury Fort 

R. B. Davis, brother of the celebrated huntsman of the Royal Buckhounds, and son of 

the huntsman of George IIL’s Harriers, became an artist of horse subjects under the special 

patronage of that sovereign. He painted a picture of the girl Queen Victoria, riding in the 
Windsor Park attended by her Prime Minister, her Foreign Secretary of State, and others of 
less note in England’s history. The engraving of this picture had considerable temporary 
popularity, and from it the caricaturist of the day, “ H. B.” (the father of Richard Doyle, who 
delights the present generation in a very different style), produced “ Susannah and the Elders ” 
— Her Majesty riding between Lord Melbourne and Lord Palmerston. It was very funny, 
but did not hit off the essential difference in character between the horses of the Premier and 
Lord Palmerston. 

Lord Palmerston rode tall blood-horses; if they were up to weight, with the best possible 
road action, could trot ten miles an hour, and gallop, he did not ask for manners, airs, or 
graces. Lord Melbourne rode a style of horse seen in another picture, painted by the late 
Sir Francis Grant, in 1840. The Queen is mounted on a dappled dun or grey horse with black 
mane, tail, and legs, of Hanoverian breed, accompanied by Lord Melbourne riding an old* 
fashioned bay hunter, with a white blaze down his face, a portrait evidently, while the Marquis 
of Conynghame, a model courtier on a model brown hack, with his hat in his hand, balances 
the picture and makes a striking contrast to the calm repose of the Premier and his horse. 

Lord Melbourne rode often in the Row with his brother Ministers, always on powerful, 
useful easy-paced hprses, such as might have been expected from his character — luxurious, 
and indifferent to appearances. He also rode constantly in the streets, but the streets were not 
so crowded as they now are ; omnibuses were scarcely established and hansoms were not in 
existence. 

On my first arrival from the country about the year 1835, and visit to the Park — then a very 
rough, ill-kept, swampy place, fgd over by deer and the Ranger’s cows — I saw at the end of 
the Row, facing Apsley House, a ponderous man about fifty years of age, with a round, red, good- 
humoured face, and black hair under his broad-brimmed hat, beginning to get grey, dressed 
in white cord breeches and top-boots, with silk stockings seen between them. I took him for 
some rich grazier from Lincolnshire, and was not far wrong. This was Lord Althorpe, 
celebrated as a breeder of Shorthorns and Master of the Pytehley, one of the best packs of 
hoamds in the kingdom ; the “ Honest Jack ” of his friends — he had no enemies ; the Chancellor 
of MO Exchequer and leader of the House of Commons in Earr Grey’s Administration, in 
which duty, although one of the worst speakers that ever held a seat in that fastidious 
assembly, he exercised as great or greater influence than any of the brilliant orators who 
preceded and succeeded him. The Shorthorns were his hobby, and the Smithfield Club 
Show his delight When a phrenologist had given him a serious political character, he said 
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that “to see sporting dogs hunt gives me the greatest pleasure in the world." From Wt 
earliest to his latest days he never went on wheels when the saddle would serve him. 

In 1S06, being then only 24 years of age and a Lord of the Treasury, he used to have hacks 
posted on the road from London to Althorpe (78 miles), at about ten miles apart; he built 
a rough stable where there was no roadside inn. As soon as the House of Commons rose, 
he mounted and rode down, all night if needful, to hunt with the Pytehley the next morning. 
Thirty years later his tastes were still the same; the American Charles Sumner, met him at 
Wentworth House, Earl Fitzwilliam’s, and was surprised to find him on a rainy day in boots 
and breeches at breakfast preparing to ride twenty-five miles before dinner to see a gaol at 
Mansfield. 

Lord Althorpe was not the only gentleman of high degree who wore top-boots and breeches 
in London in 1834. Sir Francis Burdett, Sir Charles Knightley, and other landed squires 
of ancient pedigree, still adhered to the costume which was the height of fashioii in the 
days when the Prince of Wales, Charles James Fox, and Brinsley Sheridan, were friends and 
allies, and which was the costume which county M.P’s, were accustomed to wear when they 
took up any special county address to King George III. 

While county gentlemen still adhered to top-boots and cord or leather breeches, there 
used to gather every afternoon of the season (noonday rides had not been established, and 
the City had not conquered and colonised Tybumia) a group of horsemen under the shadow 
of the Achilles — a group of a tribe long since extinguished by real wars and the taste for 
athletic sports, the successors of Beau Brummell, an affected school of dandies, curled, 
perfumed, silked, and satined. 

Three were remarkable, caught the eye and dwelt in the memory of every “young man 
from the country” who had read “Pelham,” and saw them for the first time. The Antinous, 
Count D’Orsay, the Count Mirabel of Lord Beaconsfield's novel, the Alcibiadcs of that 
age, resplendent in a costume which Maclise has handed down to posterity in his portrait 
of young Charles Dickens (a costume absurd to modern swells), which Charles Sheridan has 
celebrated in his " Chaunt of Achilles " — 

** Patting the crest of his nreU-manoged steed, 

A coat of chocobUe, a vest of snow. 

Well brushed his whUcers and bis bools below | 

A short-napped beaver prodigal of brim. 

With trowsers tightened to a well-tumed limb.** 

Alongside him was his copy, white-cuffed, primrose-gloved, save that the profuse curls 
were golden instead of raven-black, his features anything but Grecian, and his horse a flea- 
bitten grey. From time to time, in reply to the salutes of many pretty hands, he taised a hat 
of a shape now consigned to perfumers and dancing-masters with a grace his ancestor, Earl 
Chesterfield (of the “ Letters ”), would have approved and admired. The third of the party 
was Lord Sefton, almost old enough to be the father of the other two, almost humpbacked, 
the “cod’s head and shoulders” of the caricaturist, perfectly dressed, admirably mounted on 
a stolid hack — the Ulysses of the Whig party and the world of fashion, famed for his political 
zeal, his mordant tongue, his skill as a coachman, his dinners, and the sumptuous example he 
had set when Master of the Quom hounds.* 

* Charles Greville, describiiig Lord Sefton’t cheer when the majority on the third reading of the fint IrUh Refima KO 
wat announced breaks unconsdotisly into vene — 

** And Sd(on*i)^ imlieait! aiiiidst the dii^^ 
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Lord Chesterfield survived these, and almost all the gay companions of his youth. Sharing 
neither the accomplishments, nor the wit, nor the wisdom of D’Orsay and Sefton, he retained 
to the last, when **time had thinned his flowing locks,” a style of grand and graceful courtesy 
which reminded one of the grand seigneurs of the Court of Louis Quatorze. 

The Earl of Chesterfield has one claim to be remembered in every history of the modem 
horse. He established the first pack of foxhounds at Rome, and gave the Italian nobility a 
taste for horses that could gallop and jump. The improvement — it may be said the transformation 
•—of the dull Roman and Neapolitan parade-horse into a creature of life and courage dates 
from Lord Chesterfield’s winter in Rome. 

I describe these three men, “the admired of all admirers’^ in that day, because they 
were types of a class utterly extinct and impossible in this generatioa 

Contemporary with the top-booted squires and the dandies tittuping up and down the 
Row, the toes of their varnished boots (a new invention) just touching their stirrups, were 
to be seen distinguished soldiers, survivors of the great Continental wars — ^the Marquis of 
Anglesea, Field Marshal Lord Combermere, who at seventy years rode still like a young 
man (he lived to be ninety) and the Marquis of Londonderry — all distinguished cavalry generals, 
and living examples of the almost forgotten, if not lost, as far as England is concerned, haute 
icole, the high school of horsemanship. Of the three, the Marquis of Anglesea, a tall, thin, 
eluant man, on his celebrated thoroughbred charger Pearl, presented in spite of his cork 
leg, the finest example of the “ balanced seat,” horse and horseman both perfect, a very 
triumph of art. All three generals, as they rode along, passaging and piaffing, evidently demanded 
the admiration they deserved. No British general officer of the present day, however accom- 
plished, would venture on such exhibitions of horsemanship, out of a riding school. It is 
related that the Marquis of Anglesea once cantered his horse nineteen times round the corner 
from Piccadilly to Albemarle Street, and was not satisfied with his horse’s performance until 
the nineteenth time. 

The Duke of Wellington, although educated at the military school of Angers in France, 
which was noted for its fine manage, never shared the taste of his companions-in-arms for parade 
chargers and high-school horsemanship. The thoroughbred chestnut Copenhagen, which carried 
him so stoutly at Waterloo, was, according to Lord Francis Egerton, “a very pretty horse,” 
without any parade action — it was only 15 hands high. The horse the Duke preferred during 
the last twenty years of his life was a hunter class of animal, a good walker, ridden in a 
snaffle-bridle, like a huntsman’s horse, without a thought of showing off the animal’s paces. 
Before age had bent him his seat was remarkably upright ; lost in thought, he passed aloig, 
mechanically acknowledging with iiis upraised forefinger the many hats raised to salute the 
Great Duke. The Duke, with the Marquis of Anglesea, were the two who accompanied the 
Champion as Esquires at the coronation of George IV. 

As he grew old and infirm, instead of bending forward like most old men, he leant back; 
literally hung on by the bridle, generally going down St James’s Park to the Horse Guards at 
a huntsman’s shog-trot 

The duke could not bear to be helped to do anything he thotght he could do himselfi 
Haydon, the artist, who visited him at Walmer Castle to paint his portrait says in his Journal — 
“The Duke told me he brushed his own coat, and would like to black his own boots.” In tiie 
same spirit the Duke’s groom had a very difficult task in assisting him to mount when he 
grew very feeUe without his Grace finding him out 

Aihoi^pt the statesmen of the departed generation. Sir Robert Peel w«a cert^nly, if not 
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the very worst, the most awkward horseman that ever rode in Rotten Row. Bending over 
his horse’s ears, he appeared to have no pleasure in the exercise, and performed his ride 
as a matter of duty, for the sake of health, and companionship with his several more or less 
illustrious colleagues. Sir Robert was killed by a shying hack purchased for him by an 
excellent judge of horses, the late Lord Ossington, at Tattersall’s, ridden in defiance of the 
warning of his old coachman. But the best judge in the world cannot tell whether a horse 
shies or not without trying him. The moral to be derived from the lamentable event which 
deprived this country of a great statesman is that when a man immersed in deep affairs requires 
a horse for exercise, he should not go to an auction, but place himself in the hands of a first- 
class dealer. Lord Palmerston wrote to his brother at Naples, after Peel’s death, July, 1849: — 
" Peel was a very bad horseman and an awkward rider. His horse might have been sat by 
any better equestrian, but he seems somehow to have been entangled in the bridle, and to 
have forced the horse to step or kneel upon him. Sir Robert Peel died much richer than people 
expected, and no wonder, for just before he bought the brute that killed him he refused to 
buy a perfect hack, called the ‘Premier,' after a full trial, because he could not believe that 
any one ever gave ;^400 for a hack.” 

The last representative of high-school riding in Rotten Row disappeared with Lord Cardi- 
gan, “ the last of the Cardigans and he, although highly accomplished in the matUge style 
was but a pale copy of the Waterloo Marquis, still the talk of the sexagenarians in Dublin, 
who remember the time of the Anglesea viceroyalty — for no man with two sound i^[s ever 
made a finer display in the artificial style of horsemanship than the cavalry general who had 
left one 1 ^ at Waterloo, unless it be Mr. Mackenzie Greaves, domiciled in Paris, but an 
occasional visitor in the London season. 

We do not seem to have any one capable of producing equestrian caricatures after the 
fashion of those published by Maclean, which gave the politicians of the time of Lord Mel- 
bourne, Sir Robert Peel, and the Duke of Wellington, so much amusement. The two ages of 
man were admirably expressed in the Earl of Westmoreland, father of the musical earl, bending 
over his horse’s ears in the old jockey style, trotting a big hunter fourteen miles an hour, as 
“Old Rapid;” and Lord Castlereagh, son of the statesman, sitting back galloping his pony 
with a loose rein, as “ Young Rapid.” 


**Tuni we a difTerent genius to sorvejr 
When Joseph (llnme) homeward plods his weary way; 

Blind to the throng, for appetite he rides. 

And kicks with sparless heel his lumbering hadeney’s sides.*** 

I do not remember ever seeing or hearing of Thomas Babington Macaulay in Rotten Row, 
although we have his own evidence that he could ride, and that should be an encouragement to 
the most ungainly figures. The great historian writes in the diaiy of the “Journey through 
Ireland, 1848,” quoted in Mr. Trevelyan’s admirable and delightful life; — “I went twelve miles 
on horseback. 1 had not crossed a horse since 1 rode with Captain Smith, 'a quiet Arab,’ 
through the mango gardens of Arcot in 1834. I was pleased to find that I had good seat; 
my guide professed himself quite an admirer of the way in which I trotted and cantered 1 
His flattery pleased more than matyf flne complimmts which had been paid to my History r 
For many years Thomas Carlyle took exercise on a bay hunter-like horse every evening 


• »I>eChMlBtorAddlIw.' 
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In Ae Park, but always after the gay throng had disappeared. Earl Russell, of all men in 
the world, has described (in 1836) the Row and the Town out of season, in lines beginning 


"Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

A single horseman foces Rotten Row ; 

In Brooks's sits one quidnunc, to peruse 
The broad dull sheet which tells the lack of ncns ; 
At White’s a lonely Brummel lifts his glass 
To see two empty hackney coaches pass." 


PARK HARNESS HORSES— MAIL PHAETON PAIRS— STEPPERS. 

The mail phaeton of the pre-railway generation required a pair of powerful horses, nearly 
if not quite 16 hands high. The modern phaetons, which have taken the place of that ponderous 
carriage so useful and pleasant in its way, intended either for country use or park parades, 
are so much lighter that full-sized horses are quite out of place in them. A phaeton of 
suitable size may be perfectly well horsed in every respect by horses of from 14 hands 3 inches 
to 15 hands 1 inch. When a pair of horses are used for several purposes — to draw a full-sized 
brougham or landau, as well as a mail phaeton — 15 hands 2 inches may be found a more 
useful size. Beyond that height, unless exceedingly well-bred, it is difficult to find horses 
which are pleasant for a gentleman to drive. 

Harness horses to be used in the Park ought to be, above all, ornamental ; if simple utility 
for country use is all that is required, it is easy to get horses which, without being by any 
means exactly matched in size or character — they must be matched in pace — ^will go together 
pleasantly enough for all ordinary purposes ; but if you aspire to make a good appearance, 
not to say sensation, in the fashionable circles of London or Paris, then you have a task be- 
fore you which requires a good deal of knowledge on. your own side or on the part of the man 
you trust to buy for you, not a little trouble, and plenty of money. 

Sensation horses — that is, steppers in the Park meaning of the phrase — are very scarce. One 
of the notabilities of London as the owner and driver of this particular class of horses — a 
gentleman who has won prizes year after year at every show where classes were opened for 
harness-horses — ^to whom I applied for information, answered, “ I always purchase a really good 
stepper of the size I use when I meet one, whether I want it or not, if he (or she) is fairly 
sound, and seems to have a good-wearing constitution, because this class of horse is so scarce. 
I do not meet with a superior stepper, of which I have not heard before, once In a year. 
They are scarce, because, in order to be of the first class they require such an extraordinary 
combination of qualities— that is to say, high true action, beauty when harnessed, good mouths, 
courage, and fine temper. The last quality is essential, because horses that are to be driven, 
and driven slowly, in crowds, must know how to behave themselves in the society of other 
‘gentlemanly’ horses. 

"A superior stepper, if he does not die, is not an expensive horse in one point of view, 
because, if fairly bought, you can always sell a horse with a reputation at a profit ; and this 
rule still more applies when you have succeeded in matching a pair. There are always 
persons willing to pay an extraordinary price for harness-horses, if they are unquestionably the 
best article of the kind. A nonpareil phaeton pair is much easier to sell at 400, 500, and 
fioo guineas, than a pair of ordinary useful ones that have cost ^80 each. And a pair of horses 
V F 
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that match perfectly in size, character, pace, action, and style of going, will be worth foui 
hundred and five hundred together that may not be worth more than half that sum separately." 

A match in colour is excellent, but if you delight in steppers you must never hesitate to 
purchase a match in all other respects, of whatever colour. There are certain colours that 
go very well together by contrast, as chestnut and well-mottled grey, a skewbald or piebald 
and a chestnut or a grey ; but even where the colours do not harmonise there is always the 
chance of matching one of the two. You must also make up your mind to the size you mean to 
drive, because the carriage must fit the horses and the horses the carriage for Park purposes ; 
15 hands 2 inches in a phaeton meant for 14 hands 2 or 3 inches looks as much out of 
character as a tall man in a little man’s clothes. In this class of equipage everything must 
be in keeping, everything the best of its kind, as far as they can be bought for money. If the 
owner cannot drive well he must learn, if he would not look ridiculous. The grooms must be 
neat, active, not too big, and know their business. In a word, the phaeton with a stepping 
pair cannot be done economically; expense must not stop the owner from obtaining the best 
of everything. He invites attention and criticism by his horses’ action, and is bound to present 
something complete and perfect, “ as far as money will supply it.*’ 

At the present day there arc two popular styles of phaeton horses. Either may be selected, 
but whichever is chosen should be adhered to in the whole stud. They may be light and blood- 
like, or cobby, but they must have symmetiy and character. Two pairs are the least with 
which a man can appear daily behind steppers. 

One all-important point remains to be noticed as regard Park steppers. Having purchased 
them you must not use them, you must only show them. There is an old story which per- 
fectly applies to this case. An English lady went to a celebrated Paris artist for a pair of 
shoes. In a few days she called, and complained that one shoe had split. The cordonnier 
looked at the triumph of his skill with an injured air, and exclaimed, " Why, madame has 
been walking ! ’’ So you may drive your steppers generally very slowly, and a little fast if 
they shine in a fast trot, for two hours or so every day ; but if you want to drive to Brighton, 
or even to go ten miles out of town and back, you must fall back on a useful pair or hire 
post-horses. 

There are exceptions, but as a rule, brilliant knee-action is ornamental, and to be used, 
guarded, and preserved like any other costly ornament. 

COACH, CHARIOT, AND BAROUCHE HORSES. 

For no class of horses is there a more r^lar and increasing demand than for large, 
sufficiently well-bred animals, not under 15 hands 3 inches, averaging full 16 hands, exclusively 
required as harness pairs for heavy and expensive carriages, like coaches, chariots, barouches, 
and landaus, which are chiefly used in great cities like London and Paris. One of the coloured 
illustrations of this book is a portrait, painted by special permission, of a state carriage- 
horse the property of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, fully 17 hands high, with 
superb action.* 

During the last twenty years a steady change has taken place in the direction of using 
smaller and lighter horses for all country and many town carriages. Full-sized harness pairs 
are valuable in proportion as they combine with size and power the style of beau^ and of 

* A hone like thU u worth from 400 to 500 gttiaeu ; bat they are ao scarce that no money wonM buy a wiUmnf 
nomt months of search. 
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action esteemed for state occasions and fashionable parades. They are to be seen in perfection 
in the equip^es of royal personages. They are one of the principal parts of the show on the 
days of drawing-rooms and levies. They catch the eye on their way to state dinners, to 
garden parties at Chiswick or Sion House, and the suburban villas of the leaders of fashion 
and the pillars of finance — the harness, like the liveries of the coachmen and footmen, gorgeous ; 
the carriages brilliant, and fitted to the horses. They are also one of the sights of London, 
in less magnificent trappings, but not less proudly stepping, in the height of the season in the 
daily parades of the Park, when cotton stockings replace the silk of the much-calved footmen 
and coachmen on Court days. As a matter of course, in the several thousand pairs at work in 
London alone, every degree of merit down to simple utility is to be found. 

Specimens of this class of horse ascend as well as descend in the same scale; sometimes 
they rise from drawing one of the huge spring vans of a city warehouseman to be one of 
a pair in the Court chariot of a duchess or the barouche of a millionaire ; more frequently they 
fall, after losing their action, to drawing fiy-broughams. 

The type of the coach-horse of the time of Queen Anne and the greater part of the reign of 
the first two Georges was the same as that which was lately found in the coaches of the cardinals 
at Rome— of great size, as fat as prize oxen, proud and prancing at starting, “ all action and 
no go.’* This type is still preserved in the royal stables, in the shape of the cream-coloured 
Hanoverian stkllions, which were once invariably employed to draw the royal coach when the 
British Sovereign proceeded in full state to open or close the Houses of Parliament, or any 
other ceremony of equal importance. 

Since the death of the Prince Consort the state coach and its team of eight gigantic cream 
stallions has never been used, but the breed is still carefully preserved at the royal breeding 
paddocks, Hampton Court. During the reigns of the four Georges and until the death of 
William IV. — when the kingdom of Hanover passed, by the operation of the Salic Law, to 
Her Britannic Majesty’s uncle the Duke of Cumberland — the royal stables always contained, 
beside the creams, two other sets of Hanoverian state horses, one black, the other white (albinoes) 
the last being the representatives of the white horse of Hanover. These were regularly imported 
from the king’s stud farms in Hanover. Since the Prussian conquest and the incorporation 
of the kingdom of Hanover with the German Empire, the breeding-stud has disappeared, and 
when inquiries were made in Germany in 1870, with the view of purchasing a team of white 
horses for a circus, not a single specimen could be found. There is a picture at Windsor 
Castle, by the late R. B. Davis, of the procession of King William and Queen Adelaide to 
their coronation, in which the carriages with six black stallions, six white stallions, and several 
sixes of Yorkshire bay geldings, precede the state coach containing the king and queen, 
drawn by eight creams. 

By the kindness of Colonel Maude, C.B., the Crown Equerry, three of the original oil sketches 
for that picture have been engraved for this work. The manes of the creams are plaited with 
purple ribbons, the whites, blacks, and bays with crimson. This ribbon-plaiting, a most elaborate 
and almost artistic operation, takes a great deal of time. In 1831 it assumed the importance of 
a political incident. When Earl Grey and Lord Brougham waited upon the Sailor King, to 
request him to dissolve the Parliament which had all but rejected the first Reform Bill, at 
the last moment, when all the king’s scruples had been overcome, the Earl of Albemarle^ 
the Whig Master of the , Horse, protested that there was not time to plait the manes of the 
state carriage-horses. The answer of the king, that he “ would go down in a hackney coach," 
was soon spread through the country, and for the time he was the most 'popular of European 
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monarchs. The cream-coloured horses, not having been exercised as usual, or else imbued 
with Hanoverian prejudices, were above themselves on that important day. “ As the 
carriage containing the King and his Master of the Horse was passing the guard of honour 
the ensign in charge of the colours lowered them to the sovereign according to the established 
formula. The usually impassive ‘ cream-colours ’ took umbrage at this act of homage, swerved 
and broke into an undignified trot. Mr. Roberts, the coachman, whose mind and body were 
alike thrown off their balance by the unwonted hurry of the morning, and by the insubordination 
of his steeds, proceeded, in utter foigetfulness of the royal pre.sence, loudly to anathematise the 
guard of honour generally, and the standard-bearer in particular. Before the procession had 
reached the Horse Guards the opprobrious epithets had winged their flight to the officials 
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within the building. The consequence was that Mr. Roberts, who had played so important a 
part in the morning pageant, was compelled to make a public apology to the offended guard 
of honour before it was marched off to its private parade.”* 

The Cleveland bay superseded the German coach-horse when the highways, improved 
for mail-coach use, increased the pace of travellers, whether with their own or with post-horses. 
Yorkshire horses, as far as can be ascertained, have always been large. The Cleveland was 
probably the result of a cross between the laig^e native horse referred to by Gervase Markham 
and the blood-horses that early took root in that horse-loving country. According to pictures, 
the old Cleveland bay was veiy much like the coarser specimens of the Yorkshire coach-horse 
stallion, of which a few specimens still travel the northern counties ; but according to the latest 
authorities, the real Cleveland bay^ partly by repeated crosses of blood-horses, and partly 
by the large exportation of mares between the years 1830 and i860, has been almost improved 
out of existence, and is only now rarely to be found except in Her Majesty’s stables. 


* ** RecoUectioiM of the Sixtti Earl of Albemarle.** 
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The English coach>horse arrived at perfection as a powerful well-bred animal, with really 
fine moving action, early in the present century, under two influences— the high roads constructed 
for the mail-coaches, and the wide distribution of thoroughbred sires, which it was part of 
the dignity of every local magnate to keep and to breed, in order to be represented at 
county races. A portrait of a carriage-horse, by Benjamin Marshall, the property of Henry 
Villebois, Esq., engraved in Laurence’s Delineations of the Horse, 1810,” is as fine a specimen 
of a powerful blood wheeler as could be found in any modern coach, although disfigured by 
cropped ears and a tail closely docked. 

Before stage-coach travelling and posting were brought to the perfection which was 
extinguished with the coaches and the horses by the railway system, eveiy great- landed 
gentleman, peer, or squire, kept a large stud of coach-horses, and performed all journeys within 
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a hundred miles, certainly all within fifty, with his own horses. Great noblemen travelled 
from Northumberland, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, with their own horses, by easy 
stages. A squire of two or three thousand a year, in the midland or northern counties, did 
not consider his stable furnished without five or six full-sized, well-bred coach-horses. Noblemen 
counted this part of their studs by the score. The heads of the noble families — like the Duke 
of Northumberland, Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Darlington, the Earl of Derby, Earl Grosvenor, 
and the Duke of Portland — seldom rode out in their carriages with less than four horses and 
as many outriders. If they visited the local race-course, six horses were attached to the family 
coach. These horses were in greater part bred by themselves. The favourite race-horses of 
these great noblemen, when removed to the stud, covered the half-bred mares of their tenants 
and neighbours at nominal fees. 

Thus in 1780 one of the most famous horses of the day was the Earl of Derby’s Sir Peter 
Teazle, of which Sir Charles Bunbury wrote, when he first arrived a colt at Newmarket, “ Lord 
Derby has sent a coach-horse here ; ” shortly afterwards, " The coach-horse can gallop ; " a 
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little later, “The coach-horse is the best horse here.” The tradition of breeding coach-horses 
as well as race-horses was maintained at Knowsley up to the time of the lately-deceased earl, 
Edward Geoffrey Stanley, the great orator. At the present day, and for many years past, a 
horse as famous as Sir Peter, when placed in the stud, would only be permitted to serve a limited 
number of thoroughbred mares at fees of from fifty to one hundred guineas ; and however 
admirable as a sire, would do nothing for increasing the number and quality of any except 
race-horses. But the Earl of Derby, as a kind of county potentate, patronised his neighbours, 
and allowed them the use of Sir Peter. For many years afterwards every gentleman in 
Lancashire who prided himself on his coach-horses had or claimed to have at least one brown 
Sir Peter in his stable ; Lord Grosvenor did the like service for his tenants and neighbours 
in Cheshire and in Shropshire, which was long famous for its hunters. The same system 
was at work in eveiy horse-breeding and racing county in England and Wales, before roads 
and railroads centralised horse-racing and effaced county dignities and distinctions. Thus 
there was at the same time a demand for large harness-horses with good travelling action which 
are not now required, and facilities which do not now exist for obtaining the services of 
superior thoroughbred sires. 

The horse of the period is always what the period requires. The carriage-horse of the 
present day is essentially a horse more for pleasure than for use. Ten miles in and as many 
out again, with a rest between, is considered a long day’s journey for carriage-horses. Nine 
pair of carriage-horses out of ten, or more probably ninety out of a hundred, are not required 
to leave the limits between Hyde Park and Richmond Hill once a year, or to extend their 
trot in Paris beyond the Bois. 

What, therefore, is required in a carriage-horse is an animal that will look well in harness, 
although he may be rather mean out of it. He need not be able to walk, but he must be 
able to stand after being properly borne up by the bearing-reins, like a statue. There are very 
useful riding and driving horses, and very brilliant hunters and race-horses that ’‘stand over” 
with the fore-feet approaching the hind-feet in a very ugly manner — like a goat Such a 
form is out of the question for a carriage-horse of high price. On the contrary, standing 
with the fore-legs projecting as far as a line drawn from the nose, in a sort of statuesque 
position, is a habit natural to a few and taught to a great many carriage-horse.s. The neck 
may be much too long for a riding-horse, and the whole fore-hand what is called “peacocky,” 
a very expressive term ; but the neck must be able to bend, either naturally or by artificial means. 
The mane should be plentiful, and fall well. 

The shoulders may be anything but riding shoulders, if they are so shaped as to be 
consistent with imposing action, which may be so rough that it would be unbearable in a 
riding-horse. The back may be hollow — indeed, a hollow back, if the loins and quarters arc 
strong enough to stop a heavy carriage, is considered rather a point of beauty in harness — but 
every pair of horses intended for heavy carri^es, which must be stopped quickly and turned 
sharply, must have strong loins, thighs, and hocks. It is of importance that a state carriage- 
horse should have a full, not too long, tail, and carry it well. As for pace, eight miles an hour, 
looking like twelve, is quite sufficient for ornamental purposes. 

The best colours for full-sized carriage pairs are bay with black legs, brown with tan 
muzzle (a very fashionable colour), and dark chestnut Greys were worth £,\o each more than 
any other colour during the time that the Prince Regent led the fashion. Grey stallions of a 
high class wcfe maintained in the royal stud. It is at present difficult to get greys sufficiently well- 
bred. The Duke of Sutherland has discarded iren^greys »n favour of browns. The late Duke 
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of Beaufort used to horse his barouche in the country with four piebalds d la Daumont, but 
that was quite aa exception. True blacks are rarely met with in great stables, for the 
same reason perhaps as greys — ^there are very few black thoroughbred sires. The Earl of 
Harrington, ^who married the great actress Miss Foote, ivas the last nobleman who drove 
the old black long-tailed coach-horses in his unique equipages — his chariot, or extinct 
lfis~d-vis. Amongst Arabs black is tlie rarest colour, while grey is the most common. 
Lord Aveland, true to Lincolnshire fen traditions, drives roans, a very difficult colour to 
match in large horses. 

This class of harness-horse, in addition to the varying gradations of excellence which 
exist between the simple utility which satisfies those who never look at their horses and only 
consider them as machines, and the perfection required either by the taste and ambition 
or the social position of others, may be divided into coach-horses proper and barouche- 
horses. 

Barouche-horses are expected to show more blood and quality, to be better travellers, and 
would be selected for a suburban visit rather than grand elephantine-stepping coach-horses ; 
indeed, the best barouche-horses are very like the best hunters. 

The system of jobbing large carriage-horses, which has been in existence for more than 
half a century, has within the last twenty years assumed extraordinary proportions. 

In the first place, as already explained, the same class of horse is not required in town as 
in the country ; in the next, space has become so valuable in the metropolis that very few 
establishments can obtain the stabling necessary for horsing the carriages required daily in 
season for morning concerts, garden parties, shopping, dinner parties, operas, and a succession 
of bails and receptions. Less than four horses, probably six, would not do the season’s work 
of a family with daughters which lives in the full swing of a London season. But besides 
the carriage-horses, there are three or four riding-horses, perhaps a pair of high-priced mail 
phaeton or park phaeton horses, which require room. A stable to accommodate half a dozen 
horses is pretty latg[e. In town stalls for a dozen could only be provided at extravagant 
expense, not counting the outlay of the horses not required for daily use, but which must 
be provided to take the place of one lame or sick, if the head of the family decides to drive 
nothing but his own horses. 

In this dilemma the job-master appears as the deus ex machina, and provides for a fixed 
sum per pair not only one or more pairs of horses, but undertakes to replace any one disabled, 
at any hour of the day or night. For £i<x> a year, or £20 a month in the season, a pair of 
first-class horses are provided ; and for thirty-five shillings a week in addition they may be 
fed, foddered, and shod. The conveniences of the system have caused its adoption by many 
noble families who a few years ago would disdain the idea of hiring horses. Under the jobbing 
system, in the height of the season, one pair of stalls will hold in turn all the horses that can 
be used in one carriage. 

In the “Post-Office Directory’’ for 1873, the names of one hundred and forty persons 
calling themselves job-masters appear. Some of them, no doubt, are in a very small way of 
business, but there are two who each job five hundred pairs of horses, besides single brougham 
and victoria horses ; there are others who job over one hundred each. The stables of thesd 
arc open to supply the sudden demands of their customers all night during the seasoa 

Formerly the great job-masters never dreamed of purchasing any horse under 15 hands 
3 inches, the preference being for at least 16 hands ; but now the popularity of light single 
broughams and victorias, many of them hired from the coach-builders for the season, compels 
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them to purchase suitable animals, even as small as 14 hands 3 inches, of the right style 
and action. 

About the year i860 the great job-masters of London thought that they had discovered a 
mine of wealth in purchasing the largest class of carriage-horses in Holstein, Mecklenburg, 
Hanover, and Nortli Germany generally; all countries whose war-horses were famous in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. These carriage-horses were for the most part the pro- 
duce of crosses between English sires and German mares. They had imposing fore-hands and 
high action, and they were twenty-hve per cent cheaper than English geldings of the same 
size. One of the greatest job-masters, in the course of a tour made for the purpose, purchased 
several hundred pairs. After a trial extending over more than ten years, the result is pro- 
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nounced not satisfactory. The majority of these German horses showed the defects that 
Gervase Markham pointed out two hundred and fifty years ago — ^they were soft. They flourished 
about very superbly from shop to shop, from street to street, or up and down the drive in 
Hyde Park ; but if they were wanted to go to Richmond, for instance, the chances were that 
they could scarcely crawl back again ; " and if they fell sick of influenza, or anything of that 
kind, they were sure to waste to nothing or die," A dealer and job-master who had had a 
great many of them through his hands, attributed their softness to the want of corn when 
between three and four years old, and added, “ Most of them, like hearse-horses, have neither 
arms nor thighs ; ” that is to say, are conspicuously deficient in the most important muscles 
of the motive limbs. Since 1877 a new supply has been opened to job-masters in the horses 
imported from the United States and Canada. 

The evidence before the Earl of Rosebery’s select committee of the House of Lords on 
the supply of horses, issued in August, 1873, while these pages were passing through the press, 
contains a mass of valuable information, from which the following passages, bearing especially 
on this subject, have been condensed. 
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COLONEL 6 . A. MAUDE, C.B., CROWN EQUERRY. 

In answer to a question from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Colonel Maude said, “ Formerly 
all the (royal) work was done by coaches and chariots, now there are broughams and clarences ; 
for these we buy smaller horses. We have nothing under i6 hands in the town carnages. 
The smaller horses are much more durable ; in fact, if it were not for the look of the thing, 
thqr would draw the big coaches much better than the bigger Clevelands. The smaller horses 
are more fashionable, more are bred, and therefore they are more easily obtained ; they are 
much less likely to become roarers than larger horses. We hardly ever had an instance of 
a harness-horse not over 1 5 hands 3 inches becoming a roarer, whereas almost all our big bay 
horses end by being sa We never buy foreign horses for the Queen’s stables if we know it, 
but we do sometimes. They are as harness-horses very inferior. I have seen some as 
nice Prussian saddle-horses as any bred in this kingdom, but the Mecklenburg harness-horse 
which is sometimes imported is a very bad animal. . . . Since Hanover has been inde* 
pendent of England we breed our cream-colours in England. We have imported no stallions, 
and breed in-and-in ; but, extraordinary to say, they are getting larger. We keep four 
breeding-mares ; the produce never has a bit of white. We never sell any.” 

William Shaw, another witness before the same committee, who has been for “thirty-six 
years an entire horse leader in certain districts of Yorkshire,” and for the last seventeen years 
in the East Riding, said, “There has been a great change since I began. It was the old- 
fashioned coach-horses that were in vogue at that day — the old-fashioned Clevelands. At the 
end of five years, b^inning from 1836, my custom fell off by more than two-thirds; there 
was a change in the trade, a new fashion in horses came up. The London gentlemen then 
wanted R first-class fashionable horse, that stepped up higher. Formerly a big coach-horse, 
now a blood-horse, is wanted, with high-stepping action. Seventeen years ago I began to 
lead a roadster, and continued for eleven years, then I took a blood-horse. A blood-horse 
is all the go to-day, and I would have nothing else.” 


MR. JOSHUA EAST. 

“ We have over a thousand carri«^;c-horses (all geldings) at work on jobs. We are obliged 
to purchase about three hundred horses a year to keep our stock up. We sell about that 
number by auction at St. Mar tin’s. Lane, without reserve. We do not lose above two and a 
half per cent, by deaths. . . . Seeing that the best Yorkshire mares had gone to Germany, 
on the persuasion of my German friends, I went after them. They were nice handy horses 
to buy ; they were broken, which ours were not. The German horse was more ornamental 
than ours, and ;^io to ;^15 cheaper. He had good action, and was capital to sell, but he 
was like Peter Pindar’s Jew’s razors — he was worth notliing to use. If you got him "to 
Brentford you would never get him farther. . . . They were the worst brutes I ever saw, 
and I should soon have lost all my customers if I had stuck to them, so I got rid of them 
all. ... At this moment we have three hundred horses lying by not earning a shilling, 
that vre may have them ready when we want them in next May or June. Our horses vary 
in size, from 15 hands 3 inches to 16 hands 3 inches. We like them bred from a diorough* 
bitd horse and a half-bred mBre.” 
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GERVASE MARKHAM. 

While writing on harness-horses it will not be out of place to give a quotation from 
Gervase Markham, a veiy accomplished gentleman and experienced horseman, who flourished 
in the reign of James I., and who was, considering the limited advantages which the age 
afforded, one of the most acute and shrewd writers on the subject The principles he laid dowm 
in that remote period are just as applicable now as then. We have better roads and streets, 
lighter carriages, more highly-bred horses ; but his advice is stiil sound. 

“The use of coaches hath not beene of any long continuance in this kingdome, especially 
in that general fashion they are now used ; for if formerly they were in the hands and for 
the ease of particular great persons, yet now they are grown as common as hackneyes, and 
are in the hands of as many as either esteem reputation or are numbered in the catalogue of 
rich persons. . . . Neither is it my profesrion to meddle with the shapes of hunters, nor 
will I speak of the several customs or fashions of Italy and France, because, as far as I can 
judge, whatsoever we practice in this art of coach governing is but an imitation of the shapes 
and chaunges of those kingdomes. Therefore, for my own part, I mean only to handle some 
few notes, touching the charge of coadi-horses, their keeping and appareling. 

“ First, then, to speak of the chatge of coach-horses. Some are of opinion that your 
Flemish horse is the best for that purpose, because he is of strong limbes, hath a full breast, 
a good chyne, and is naturally trained up more to draught than burthen ; others doe preferre 
before these horses Flemish mares (and I am of that opinion also), both because of their more 
temperate and coole spirits, their quiet socialleness in company, and their bringing up, which only 
is the wagon, by which means, travelling with more patience, they are ever of more strength 
and endurance. Yet both these horses and mares have their faults ever coupled to their 
virtues ; as first their paces are ever short trots which contain much labour in little ground, 
and so bring on fastness of spirit in little journeys, whereas a coach-horse should stretch 
forth his feet, and the smoother and longer he strides the more may he be ridden, and the 
sooner comes to his journey’s end without tyring. Next, their limbs from the knees and 
camtrells downward are so rough and hayrie, and the horses themselves so subject to sault 
and fretting humours in those parts that neither can the coachman keep them from the paincs, 
scratches, mallendars, sollandars, and such like diseases, nor the farrier ofttimes with his best 
skill cure them when they are diseased. Lastly, they are for the most part of resty* and hot 
spirits, so that although they shall be excellent and forward in the draught, yet in our English 
nation, amongst our deepe clays and myrie trailes, they arc not able to continue, but grow 
fainte and weaiy of their labour; and it is ever a rule amongst them, that after they have 
been once tired there is no means to restore them to their metall or spirits. 

“ Now to tell you mine opinion w'hich is the best coach-horse either for streetes of cities 
or journeying upon the high waies, I hold not any horse comparable, either for strength 
courage, or labour, with the large-shaped English gelding, for he is as milde and sociable as 
the Flemish mare, more able to endure travell, better shaped, and long continued in service. 
Next to him is the Flemish mare, and the last is the Flemisli horse. 

“The Pollander (Polish) is exceedingly good, but be is somewhat too little and too fierce, 
a nature ; but for tiring, that he will seldom or never do with any indifferent order. 

“ W hen you have determined touching the breed or race of your coach-horses, you lihall 
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then look to their shapes and colours. Observe that your coach^iorses be all of one coiom-, 
without diversitie, and that their marks be also alike; thus, for example, if one have white 
8tarre<bald face, white foot, or be of pide (pied) colour, that then the other have like also. 

''For their shapes you shall chose a lean-proportioned head, a strong firm neck, a full, 
broad, and round breast, . a limbe flat, short-jointed, lean and well hayred, a good bending 
ribbe, a strong backe, and a round buttocke. Generally they should be of broad strong making 
and of the tallest stature ; for such are most serviceable for the draught, and best able to 
endure the toyle of deepe travelL 

“ Now for the properties. They must be as nearly alyed in nature and disposition as in 
colour, shape, and height ; for if one be free and the other dull, then the free horse taking all 
the labour must necessarily over-toyle himself, and soon destroy both his life and courage . 
so they must be of like spirit and metail. Also you must have special regard that their paces 
be alike, and that the one neither trot faster than the other nor take longer , stride than the 
other, for if their feet do not rise from the ground together, there can be no equality in their 
draught, but one must over-toyle the other ; whereas they ought to be of such equall strength, 
pace, and spirits, that, as if they were one body, their labour should be divided equally 
amongst them. 

“ They ought also, as neare as you can, to be of a loving, tractable, and mild disposition. 

** They should also have good and tender mouths, and ought to have their heads well settled 
upon the bit before they come into the coach, being learnt to turn readily upon either hand 
without discontentment or rebellion, to stoppe close and firm, and to retyre back freely with 
good spirit and courage — which are lessons fully sufficient to make a good coach-horse. 

"I advise all that are desirous to better their judgment in such knowledge, to repair to 
the stables of great princes, where commonly are the bell-men of this art, and there behold 
how everything in his true proportion is ordered, and thence draw unto himself rules for his 
own instruction. 

" This slight precept I will bestow upon him — that he have a constant sweete hand upon 
his horse’s mouth, by no means losing the feeling thereof, but observing that the horse does 
rest upon his bit and cany his head and rein in a good and comely fashion ; for to goe with 
his head loose, or to have no feeling of the bit, is both uncomely to the ^e and takes from 
the horse all delight in his labour.” 

The English coach-horse’s tail has been subjected to curious changes of fashion since 
the time of Gervase Markham. He then wore a long tail flowing down to the ground, and 
cut square, like King Charles’s charger at Charing Cross. It was adorned with ribbons on 
gala days, and strapped up in a4eather 'case in winter weather; thus a certain harmony was 
preserved between the wig of the master and the tails of his horses. By the time of George II. 
a short wig and a pig-tail had taken the place of the flowing curls in which tlie Cavaliers of 
Charles I. and the rakes of Charles II.’s court delighted. The brilliant idea occurred to Lord 
Cadogan, a cavalry officer of that period, of reducing the tails of his dragoon horses to a 
short dock— whether this was with the view of saving his soldiers the trouble of cleaning those 
long tails, and avoiding the nuisance of the splashes uniforms and accoutrements must have 
received from such hair streamers, or whether the debased taste of the ^e made him really 
think the appearance of his regiment improved by bobtails, history does not relate — ^the next 
step was to turn bobtaUs> into plug-tails, by cutting all the hair for the last, two or three 
in^es of the dock. Having thus succeeded in disflguring the hind-quarters of dragoon horses 
to the utmost, some monstor devised the additional barbarity of cropping their ears. ITte 
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operation became fashionable, like many hideous and barbarous fashions which are supposed to 
improve and adorn the heads of women in 1873. 

It will be observed that the fine coach^horse engraved after Marshall on this page is both 
cropped and docked The practice of cropping the ears has now entirely disappeared, although 
it was not uncommon to find even hunters thus tortured and disfigured as late as 1840 ; while 
to a much later date the stupid fashion of depriving cart-horses of their fly-flappers was 
usual in several counties. Mr. Villebois’ coach-horse is a specimen of a fine blood animal 
spoiled by the fashion of the day. By intermediate stages the tails of coach-horses were 
lengthened until the whole dock was preserved, and the hair squared off to a racing tail. In 
1873 the tails arc cut according to the character of the horse and the style of the carriage. 
Since that date the vile fashion of short docks has again come into fashion and in imitation 
of polo ponies, even well-bred full-sized horses are turned into caricatures by hogging the flow- 
ing mane, one of the most picturesque points of a blood horse. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HORSEMANSHIP, OR THE ART OF "EQUITATION." 

(loiieiiianship came with Horses from the East — Affected still by Military Traditions— Horse-moanting on Left Side— Oriental 
Horsemanship Wonderful — Do not understand Flying Leaps — Historical Modifications of English Horsemanship — The High 
Sdiool of Horsemanship— Modified by the Hunting-field in die Time of James I. — English Military Horsemanship Improved 
since 1850— The Fashionable Style of 1835— Count D’Orsay— The Earl of Chesterfield — Equestrian Portraits of— Steeplechase 
Riders the Reformers of English Horsemanship— Aiken’s and Herring’s Horsemen compared — Horsemanship may be Self- 
taught, with Aptitude and Nerve— Good Models for Imitation Essential — England has the Best and the Worst Equestrians 
•-Fine Horsemanship, that is, Military Horsemanship, out of England — ^Indian Irrc^lars — Circassian Cossacks — To Learn to 
Ride, Clear your Mind of Conceit — Horsemanship for Adults — Prescribed by Physicians — Advice Easy to Give, Difficult to 
Follow— Sailors Learn Easily, and all Gymnasts— Difficulties of Ordinary Riding Schools — With Courage, Industiy, and 
Perseverance, a full groivn Man may learn to Ride — Preliminary Preparation, that is, Condition,” Important — A Proper 
Horse— A Proper Saddle and Bridle— Proper School — ^Proper Teacher — ^The Horse may have Faults Mentioned — ^Must be 
Placid in Disposition, Safe and Pleasant in Action — ^Free, but not Violent or Skittish — Not too Light a Mouth — Head and 
Neck like Illustration — Up to the Weight of the Rider — ^An Old Screw may be Valuable — Good Looks Desirable, not 
Essential— Exercise Essential — Idleness the Root of all Evil — ^Anecdote of a Brighton Hack — ^The Bridle Double— Snaffle Reins 
to Hold— Curb for Emergencies — Holding on by the Bridle Legitimate for Old Men and Raw Horsemen — ^The Ordinary Park 
Saddle Unsuitable — ^Illustration of Gervase Markham’s Saddle— Plmn Hunting Saddle— Colonial Saddle— The Somerset 
Saddle — How to Mount — From a Horse Block — Charles Simmonds’ Contrivance — Illustration — ^Length of Stirrups — Manage* 
ment of Reins — First Acquire Seat — Constant Practice and Short Lessons Essential — Riding Dress Important — Thick Trousers, 
well-made, strapped -down— Thin-soled Wellington Boots — Equitation for Children, a Word to Mothers — Pannier Ponies — 
Danger of Pannier Riding — Illustration of Proper Bridle — ^Leading-Stick — Proper Rein — ^Infant’s Pony Saddle, Illustration 
—The Best Pony for a Boy — the Best Form of Pad — Stirrups — The Pro and Con — First Lessons— No Bridle— The 
Circus System Practised with Children — ^The Proper Management of the Reins — Colonel Greenwood’s Maxims — ^The 
Walk— The Canter — ^Children Imitative Animals — Summary of Essentiab for Child Equestrians— Irish Anecdote— Lavengro’s 
First Ride. 

There is no purely English term which expresses the art of riding on horseback by both 
sexes like the French " Equitation” Horsemanship applied to the instruction of women sounds 
something like a "bull;" and curiously enough in England, where horsewomen are more 
numerous and more skilful than in any other country in Europe, there is no such convenient 
word as Amasono for describing ^ lady who rides — a word so descriptive and compact, that 
it may certainly be used in the pages devoted to an explanation of the equestrian art without 
subjecting the writer to the charge of affectation. It is also curious that the French Academy 
dictionary condemns as obsolete the verb chevaucher, which our statesman William Pitt used 
in a letter to Lady Hester Stanhope, to express riding on horseback, while the lady rode in a 
post'diaise. 

Horsemanship came with the horses from the East ; the ffrst horsemen were soldiers. The 
cavalry of Alexander the Great were of little account until he invaded and conquered Persia, 
and embodied Persian horses and horsemen into his army. ■ 

The art of horsemanship is to this day affected by military traditions. We are all taught 
to mount and dismount exclusively on the left or " near side^ of the horse, becai^ tlw 
military horsemen, whether Oriental or European, requires to mount and dismount with his 
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sword or spear in his hand ready for attack or defence. Before the introduction of firearms 
cavalry engagements were, soon after they commenced, resolved into a series of single combats ; 
and it was essential that the legs of the soldier’s horse should move at his will, like the 1^ of 
a boxer or a swordsman ; speed was a secondary consideration, as compared with docility 
and agility in turning on the pivot of the hind-legs. 

Orientals perform feats of horsemanship of a most astonishing character to those who are 
only acquainted with the English style, and excite the admiration of such judges as Mr. Palgrave 
and the cavalry officer quoted in Chapter I. ; at the same time the art of riding across 
country and taking leaps at a gallop was, and still is, unknown to ipany nations of warlike 
horsemen, the Circassiaiis, for instance. 



In England the art of horsemanship has passed through successive modifications, influenced 
by the habits of the time. The knights, clothed in heavy armour, and packed into saddles 
which supported them before and behind, were compelled -to ride entirely by balance, with 
.stirrups stretched to the full length of their straight l^s, as may be seen in mediaeval statues 
of St George ; grip they could have none ; once toppled on either side, the weight of their 
armour brought them to the ground — generally helpless. 

On the experience of the knights of armour the “High School of Horsemanship” was 
founded, and carried to fantastic perfection in England and on the Continent during the period 
when the armour had been reduced to the weight of a breast-plate and back-plate. What this 
high school seat was like, and how far removed from the best modem style, may be seen at 
a glance in the illustration taken from the Duke of Newcastle’s great book. The 
long-limbed cavalier seated on his' fork may make an imposing appearance, but can only go 
through his performances on a perfectly-trained, coarsely-bred cbaiger. But alongside the 
ul« of Newcastle’s school of horsemanship there grew up— amongst the yeomaniy and gentry 
o ing and, engaged in hunting hare and buck— another and more natural style, to wht^ 
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Gervase Markham obscurely alludes, after giving a picture of "a perfect saddle," in adiich no 
one could safely ride across an enclosed country. The traditions of the h^h school system 
still flourish on the Continent; and they have only recently, speaking historically, become 
extinct in England, under the influence of the modem hunting-field and steeplechase course. 

Our soldiers since 1850 have been taught to ride in a manner which enables them *‘to 
do an3rihing and go anywhere” that a horseman. should ; but before the Crimean War there 
were regiments in which extravagantly long stirrups and "the balance seat,” without clinging, 
were the rule. To go still further, back, soon after the Peace of 1815 a Prussian riding-master 
was employed, under the patronage of the Prince Regent, to drill our cavalry to ride with 
nearly as straight a leg as the Duke of Newcastle in 1658, on their forks, instead of on tlteir 
seats. My informant, the late R. B. Davis, the animal painter, frequently witnessed this 
barbarous performance in the fields where Belgrave Square now stands; it was not discontinued 
until a large per-centage of the troopers had been disabled by ruptures. 

Under Frederick the Great the Prussian cavalry, which gained his most important victories, 
rode well on a natural seat, if an opinion may be formed from a curious equestrian portrait of 
old Fritz himself, upon a black Holstein chatger. 

As late as 1835 .it was the fashion for the swells or dandies of the period — Count d’Orsay, 
the Earl of Chesterfield, and their imitators-^to tittup along the streets and in the Park with 
their toes just touching the stirrups, which hung three inches lower than in the hunting-field. 
But about the same time arose a school of professional steeplechase riders, founded on the 
soundest principles of “the school, the field, and the turf,” which had followers and pupils 
amongst the highest aristocracy ; and this school eventually extinguished the affectations 
of the fribble school and the pretensions of the high school, and established a style at once 
practical, manly, and elegant, which has since been emulated by all the best horsemen on 
the Continent* 

At the beginning of this century, as may be seen from hunting pictures (in which the 
admirable pencil drawings of Aiken are disfigured in coarse coloured lithographs), the style of 
horsemanship was decidedly bad and vulgar — a sort of imitation of the jockeys of the turf, who 
have a sound reason for bending forward over their horses’ withers in a gallop of a few minutes. 
Compare these prints of Aiken's or Sir John Dean Paul’s with the pictures of the elder Herring 
— as for example, that of “Steeplechase Cracks,” and take for an example of the proper 
form of a bom horseman the portrait of Jem Mason, on Lottery (whose only fault was to sit 
too far back on the saddle), and the diflercncc between the Geoigian and the modern style 
of horsemanship is seen at a glance more clearly than could be explained in a dozen pages. 
This style, formed by the professional steeplechasers, and soon adopted in the fashionable 
hunting shires, was in every respect the very reverse of the fribble style of the Park and of 
the single-handed, snaffle-bridle, pig-tailed squires of the previous century, who hated every- 
thing foreign, and with whom everything foreign was French; and this natural style in which 
the maxim " ars celare artein” so congenial to English tastes, was strictly followed, soon 
made its way to the road and the Park from the steeplechase course and the hunting-field. 

The best instraction in equestrian arts is that obtained by word of mouth from a com- 
petent instructor, with living examples to illustrate each precept; but it is not in the power of 
eveiy one to obtain the services of a really competent riding-master, eitlicr on the road or in 
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a riding-school ; and written rules, illustrated with engravings, can teach any one willing to learn 
at least how to avoid many bad habits and awkward tricks. 

Riding on horseback is an art which those who have natural aptitude of form and nerve 
may teach themselves by practice and imitating the best models ; but it is also an art that, 
by judicious instruction, especially if the pupil is taught young, may be acquired by those 
whose shape and temperament would never permit them to shine as jockeys or horsebreakers. 
Any one with the course of a bull-dog and the indifference to bruises of a lizard may 
ride badly and boldly ; but very often the courage of ignorance disappears with th? first 
serious accident 

To give a youth or girl the best chance, not to say of excellence, but of avoiding awkward 
habits hard to cure, the early lessons of horse-life should be given with good models for imitation. 

There are certainly more accomplished homemen and horsewomen at the present time 
than at any other period of the histoiy of England ; and there are also more bad ones, especially 
in Rotten Row, because it is the fashion for those who aspire to fashionable society to exhibit 
themselves in that delightful lane of gossip and display, “with or without twelve lessons" 
from a corporal of dr^oons, or after learning everything that ought to be avoided from some 
most respectable family coachman. 

It should clearly be understood that there .is very fine horsemanship (that is, military 
horsemanship), which is totally unlike our style, out of England — horsemanship suited to the 
country and the habits of the horsemen, those, for instance, of India, who sit cross-legged and 
not on chairs. In their way, the corps of irr^[ular cavalry of India — native gentlemen riding 
their own horses, in their own Oriental style, commanded by British officers— are second to 
none ; not the least famous of these was commanded by Colonel (now General) Sir Dighton 
Probyn, K.C.S.I., Equeny to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. When General Sir 
Arthur Conynghame, K.C.B., who has seen service in all the wars of this generation, visited 
the Caucasus, the feats of the Lesghians astonished him, familiar as he was with all that our 
Indian horsemen can do with sword, lance, and firelock. Now these horsemen ride buried in 
a stuffed leathern pillow, with long stirrups, a straight knee, and a snaffle bridle. 

Dr. Johnson, one of the honestest of men, once said to a young friend, " Above all, clear 
your mind of cant." So it may be said to the pupil in horsemanship, “Clear your mind of 
conceit;” dismiss the idea that you or your countrymen excel every one. Practice on sound 
principles makes perfect, but practice on false principles only confirms mischievous habits. 

HORSEMANSHIP FOR ADULTS. 

" Horse exercise ” is a common prescription of a fashionable physician addressed to a 
patient whose general derangement of stomach, liver, and skin, not to mention brain, has been 
brought about either by indolence and excesses of the table; or by sedentary and mental ex« 
haustive pursuits— intellectual or finandaL* Perhaps the patient hu never been on a horse in 
his life, in which case it sounds something like advising a man who cannot swim to plunge 
into deep water ; or perhaps he has ridden in the days of his youth, distant a quarter of a 
century, when he also climbed trees; and danced reels or even hornpipes. At any rate, to 
follow the prescription seems at first s^ht almost as difficult as for a banker's clerk, married, 
with a family, and a nervous disorder, “to live well, and drink good sound claret.'^ 

* John Locke, (he great phUoaoplicr, wrote— “The propentt reqntion ofatadioM ledeiKuy penoiw, whbtc lahovr bAswIitt 

i* hodily exercue,” and he piactbed iHiat be preached, far he hept two lUiiiig-henM. 
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According to rule, if you want to learn German you engage a German tutor ; if you 

want to learn to dance, you subscribe to Mr. Turveydrop’s dancing academy; but if you 

want to learn to ride, you generally find a Procrustean system in force which is the same 

whether you are a boy, or a fulUgrown man, or recruit who has enlisted in a cavalty regiment 
to escape a wife or spite a sweetheart. 

Any one clever at other athletic sports may be thirty years old, and yet easily acquire the 
essential parts of horsemanship ; but it is not to men of welUexercised muscles, in hard condition, 
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that these lines arc addressed. .They are meant for the student who has lived in his books 
until type melts before his eyes in one confusing haze ; for members of the learned profession 
who have worked so hard in climbing to the top of the tree that they feel no longer able 
either to balance themselves there or hold on by the branches ; to money-making geniuses, 
who have been so successful that they are no longer able to enjoy anything that money can 
buy. 

As a matter of course, the simplest plan for carrying out Dr. M.D.’s advice, “horse 
exercise,” is to subscribe to a riding-school. Advertisements appear daily in the London 
pnpent offering to teach riding in twelve lessons for two guineas. Those who accept the invita- 
tion have no reason to complain even if they do not feel themselves conapetent to undertake 
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a ride on a strange horse in the quietest of by-lanes at the end of a fortnight Three shillings 
and sixpence for an hour’s exercise on a trained horse in a school is dieap enough at the 
present rate of the expenses of those establishments ; but, as a rule, their arrangements are 
not made to suit the class of nervous and somewhat inactive persons for whose benefit this 
chapter has been specially composed. 

The full-grown pupil is shown how to mount in the approved military manner, and, when 
mounted on a slippery saddle, is instructed how to sit, how to hold a pair of double reins in 
one hsuid and a whip in the other, how to guide his horse, how to hollow his back, how to 
keep his heels down, his elbows and his arms close to his sides, all at once. The result is a 
feeling of idiotic confusion. The grovrn man becomes again a little schoolboy in the hands oi 
a terrible pedagogue. 

But if the patient has courage, industry, and perseverance, and is prepared to begin with 
the alphabet of the art, there is no reason that he should despair of becoming a very fair 
horseman, able, on a well-broken horse, to enjoy rides in green lanes with friends, to take 
constitutionals early in the morning in the Park, and even to be present at the meets of hounds 
in company with that large constituency, to be found at all meets of hounds near great towns 
who gallop boldly, but never on any provocation take a leap. 

The first and most important point before the full-aged man takes his first riding-lesson 
is to be in proper condition, or, in a sporting and expressive phrase, " fit" As to who is 
full-aged, that has very little to do with years after the teens are past. Some men feel younger 
at forty than others do at twenty-five. The next -point is a proper horse, the third a proper 
saddle and bridle, the fourth a proper place to ride in, and the fifth a safe companion or 
teacher. The case of a fat flabby man requires care and consideration. Such men arc dangerous 
subjects for a fall, and, it is useless to disguise it, those who ride must sooner or later expect 
a fall, although every possible pains should be taken to avoid a catastrophe which, laughable 
in a boy, may be serious in a heavy man. 

Boys learn to ride anywhere, on any sort of animal ; and tumble off without any serious 
accident until they learn to stick on, but bystanders who are not brutes shudder when they 
see a heavy, over-bold, middle-aged student of equitation come to the ground on the hard high 
road, with a frightened face and fearful flop. 

To get into moderate condition before commencing riding-lessons, the usual treatment 
must be adopted. Walking will generally be out of the question, because the middle-aged 
convalescent who can take constitutional >valks need not ride — unless it be on a bicycle. If 
the patient is stout, and troubled with the corporate honours that made Mr. Banting faunous, 
a diet of lean meat and poultry, with sound claret, may be advisable; to be followed or ac- 
companied by a mild course of drill in the extenrion motions, with the view of bringing the 
muscles of the limbs generally into play. The Turkish bath, and the packing-sheet process of 
the hydropathic establishments, are both very efiective in improving the respiratory powers of 
the sedentary, and preparing them for horse exercise ; for when riding is taken up not merely 
as an amusement, but as part a course of phyrical and mental treatment for restoring an 
exhausted body and a wearied mind, unnecessary pain and fatigue are to be as much as 
possible avoided. A little preparatory training, carefully conducted, will do much towards 
rendering the first riding-lessons easy. Muscular, active people, who can run and jump^ may 
exercise their muscles, and tire themselves by long hours of unaccustomed exercise, without 
fear of any feverish action. A mild course of gymiuutics, coupled with the Turkish bath, is 
the best kind of preliminary exercise, » i 
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The hone on which a grown man should commence his lessons may have faults and de*. 
iects which would reduce his money value in the open market to a very low figure, but he 
must have certain qualifications of form and temperament He may be nine or ten years old, 
or more, if he has not, from over>work, lost that elasticity of motion which makes horse exer* 
cise wholesome and pleasant He may be a whistler, or, in horsey phrase, "make a noise,” 
whenever pushed beyond a very moderate pace. If he can walk well, evenly, and willingly, four 
miles an hour, and trot or canter six miles an hour safely and pleasantly, that is quite fast 
enough to begin with. There are very noble and distinguished statesmen who have never ridden 
faster in their lives. 

He may be such a delicate feeder, badly ribbed up, or, to speak in grooms’ vernacular, 
so “herring-gutted” and “washy,” that two hours’ exercise are as much as he can stand. He 
may be severely fired for spavin, and rather stiff in his hind-i^ on leaving the stable, al- 
though not positively lame. He may be plain in his quarters, with a rat tail ; indeed, he may 
be an ugly brute all over, with a great coffin head, so long as he has not the evil eye of a 
vicious horse. Two eyes are by no means essential, so long as the remaining organ is thoroughly 
sound. 

But he must ^ of a placid and sensible temperament. He must have good fore-legs 
and feet ; and neither stumble, drop, nor shy. He must be a free mover, ready to walk on at 
a word, not requiring whip or spur, and yet not inclined, when regularly exercised, to increase 
a walk to a trot and a trot to a wild gallop. He must have a good but not too light a 
mouth — a mouth that will bear the hauling of a heavy hand on a smooth snaffie. His head 
and neck should be properly set on, so as to require neither martingale nor manipulation to 
bring both to the right angle ; in sporting phrase, he must bridle well. His sloping shoulders 
and well 'arched neck must give the timid rider the feeling of “plenty before him.” 
There are first-class hunters who never seem to raise their heads except when they 
go at a fence, and valuable cobs with necks nearly as straight as a donkey’s, but 
the invalid’s horse must bear himself well, and carry head and neck likle the coloured 
portrait of the Earl of Pembroke’s chestnut, ridden by Mrs. Reynolds. A star-gazing or 
ewe-necked brute is as objectionable as the horse who carries his head in the form of a 
costermonger’s "moke.” As a matter of course, he must have a back and withers formed to 
carry a saddle in its proper place without a crupper, even if the girths become rather slack ; 
and he should have, whatever be his deficiencies of tail, enough mane to hold on by on the 
occasion of any crisis. With these qualifications, he should be well up to the lumpy weight 
of a raw rider. 

Thus it will be seen that for a special purpose what all dealers and most horsemen would 
call " an old screw ” may be a very valuable animal. 

As a matter of course, a suitable animal is much to be preferred if he can be described 
like the chaiger of a volunteer lieut.-colonel — “ He is a screw and a roarer, but he can 
walk five miles an hour, trot seven, stands fire like a rock, and .looks like a gentleman 1 ” 
There are many people who could not be happy riding a really ugly horse, however excel- 
lent in temper and paces ; but the invalid adult commencing horse exercise ' must make 
utility and fitness the first ; beauty of form, the neat head, the flowing mane, the good 
colour, the second consideration. 

It must also be remembered that horses have a wonderful instinctive knowledge of thdr 
lidet^s qualifications, and that an auimal that would be perfectly quiet with a real horseman 
wai v«y soon b^o to play tricks with a nervous or awkward rider. 
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In nine cases out of ten the adult invalid would do best by purchasing a school-horse that 
he has found to suit him, at about double its market value ; but he must take care that he 
is not saddled with an animal so inferior in feet and legs that it cannot move anywhere except 
on a bed of soft tan and sawdust. 

There is at least one firm which sells horses on commission, and declares the peculiar 
infirmities and defects, if any, of each occupant of their stalls in the most candid manner. 
The head of the firm will say, “ This cob has been carrying Mr. Bullionist for five years. He 
makes a little noise, and he is as slow as a top ; but he is a capital walker, and as quiet as 
a sheep.” Such a recommendation may be depended on. At any rate, the adult invalid should 
have nothing to do with any animal recommended by a polite recently-introduced stranger 
at a dinner party, unless he can get as satisfactory a character with the nag for discreet 
behaviour as he would require from a butler who was to have charge of a closet full of plate ; 
he will act most wisely in selecting a respectable dealer, and trusting to his judgment. 

After having purchased a safe and pleasant equine conveyance, it requires care to keep 
it in proper condition for a novice who is at first not able to “ sit down ” on an over-frisky horse 
and “ride" him into sobriety. If the owner does not like the hack to be ridden by a groom, 
let it be lunged at a slow pace for an hour before being dressed. 

The best-tempered horse in the world may be spoiled, rendered dangerous, even vicious, 
if not regularly exercised. “Idleness,” with horses as with men, is "the root of all evil.” A 
great personage in finance, who had risen from the ranks, and knew a great deal more of the 
arts by which money is made than of the art of horsemanship, was so much pleased with a 
hack that he had hired and ridden every “ lawful ” day during a month at Brighton, that he 
purchased it and sent it to join company with a very miscellaneous stud at his country house. 
There “Brighton,^ while his master stayed in town, grew fat on regular feeds of com and the 
irregular exercise of a badly-managed establishment. 

At length, one day the master arrived for a holiday, and ordered Brighton to be saddled 
for a morning ride over the farm. As soon as he attempted to put his foot in the stirrup 
the seaside model hack, with a cow-kick forward, sent his master head over heels. The groom, 
as peremptorily ordered, not without difficulty reached the saddle, to be immediately kicked 
over the brute's head. Brighton, who had cost a pretty stiff price considering his appearance, 
was sent to the next market town, and sold for a song to a little tradesman. Within a few 
weeks he was to be seen sometimes carrying a boy with a letter-b:^, sometimes drawing a 
baker’s cart at a fair pace, quiet as a sheep. 


BRIDLE AND SADDLE. 

The ordinary double bridle with well-fitted standing martingale is the best for a beginner. 
The reins of the snaffle should reach no further than the cantle of the saddle when the hone’s 
neck is fully extended, and the reins, of the curb, which are only to be used on an emergency, 
should be short enough to hang on the horse’s neck. This is best done by an arrangement 
of two buckle.s, like those on a bearing-rein. The rein of the snaffle is the one on which 
the rider will rely to guide his steed and to steady his seat A pupil whose great otqect is 
constitutional exercise has quite enough to do in keeping his seat and directing ,his horse, 
without attempting to solve the mystery of managing the reins of a double bridle. Thhl 
snaffle rein should be broad, soft, and the bit smooth and thick. 
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Three or four tab» sewn on the snaffle rein at such distances as will bring die hands into 
the right place, that is, just in front of the pommel, while the elbows touch the hips, will be 
found useful. The use of this snaffle bridle is twofold, yet simple. First, to guide the hack. 
For this purpose it is held in both hands ; when the rider wants to go to the left he is to pull 
die left rein, and when to the right the right rein, in open defiance of the rules of the school, 
where he is presumed to be always cariying a sword in his right hand. The other use of the 
snaffle rein, with a properly selected horse, is — hear it with horror, riding-school rulers — to 
hold on by; an expedient entirely opposed to the theory of good horsemanship, although 
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largely practised by great men ^d even great horsemen in their declining years. For ten 
years b^ore his death the great Duke of Wellington always held on by the bridle, and sometimes 
by the pommel as well. It is a practice not to be commended, but it is better than falling 
off ; just as crutches are better than not walking at all. The boy who attempts to support 
himself by leaning on the bridle or catching hold of the pommel (except when a horse is 
rearing and plunging) deserves a sharp cut from the teacher’s whip ; but where the subject is 
a valrtudinarian of forty years, he must be taught to stick on- by holding on ; without he 
feels safe he will derive no benefit from his first equestrian constitutionals. Indeed, it was the 
maxim of a most accomplished horseman that it was better to hold on by the pommel and 
the cantle too than to tumble off. 

When a grown man, after the time when his bones are set and his muscles assume new 
diitia vHth* difficd take! to honeinanship, either as an heroic remedy for mdia|>bsitioa of 
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body or mind, or as an accomplishment which his position in life compels him to acquire hts 
vanity should not prevent him from availing himself of the saddle which makes it most easy 
for a novice to retain his seat under difficulties. This, in its best English form, is the “ Somerset 
saddle,” invented for the use of one of that noble family of hereditary horsemen which claims 
the Duke of Beaufort as its chief, after losing a leg in the military service of his country, to 
enable him to continue to perform his duties as commanding officer of infantry. This saddle 
is much used by even practised horsemen at the time of life when the muscles are less strong 
and the nerves less steady than “once upon a time.” 

Indeed, for town use a Somerset saddle is essential, if an adult invalid is in his first jrears of 
horse exercise; in the country, where appearances are of less consequence, a plain saddle 
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may be converted into a patent safety by very cheap contrivances — such as a covered pad of 
brown Bedford cord. 

To be thoroughly comfortable and safe, it is as neccs.sary that the pupil should be measured 
for a Somerset saddle as for a pair of trousers or breeches. The seat must be large enough, 
the ridge under the thighs fit in well, and the pads in front of the knees be arranged to a 
nicety. A celebrated tragic actress, who had been in training to perform Joan of Arc on a 
verv common saddle, described the change to a welUstuffed well-fitted Somerset as “all the 
difference between abject terror and perfect confidence.” 

The slipperiness of an ordinaiy saddle may be avoided in a Somerset either by expensive 
quilting or by using buckskin, which does not wear well in wet weather, or by the less common 
plan of employing the rough instead of the polished side of the leather. Nothing is more likely 
to cause a fall than a smooth saddle. All new saddles are slippery. 

The stirrups should be large and heavy. The best stirrup-leathers for ordinary use are 
the old civilian (not military) pattern ; but for the adult pufnl there is a kind of stirrup4eatii^ 
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invented by White,* which is more convenient to alter, althoi^h it only allows a variation of 
three holes, and wears out fast when used for hunting. 

Having the horse, the bridle, and the saddle, next comes the operation of mounting. How 
this diould be done, according to the best examples, will presently be explained with several 
illustrations, but the adult need not trouble himself with the niceties of the art, so long as 
he takes care to stand near enough to his nag’s shoulder not to get kicked. In reality, one 
side is as good as the other for mounting, often better, although according to militaiy school 
rule the left, or “near,” is the right side, and the right or “off” the wrong side. To avoid 
all unnecessary exertion, let the pupil use a horsc-block, if there is such a thing left in his 
county. They were universal when demi-pique saddles were the rule, and when the wives 
of farmers and doctors rode to market or visiting on pillions; but of late years they have 



AUSTRALIAN SADDLE. WHITE’S STIRRUP- LE.\THER. 

generally been pulled down, and used for building piggeries or dog-kennels. If the hack 
selected is not more than fourteen hands high, the pupil will be able to mount from the gfround ; 
but if some artificial aid is required, and if there is no place for the purpose no bucket 
without a handle— -the Charles Siijimonds horse-step is the best; any carpenter’s apprentice 
can make it in half an hour. It consists of a square box, to which is attached the handle of 
a hay-rake. It is light, and may be moved anywhere at a moment’s notice.t 

The best place for an adult to take his first ride in is a riding-school ; and the best instructor 
is a riding master, if that master has the common sense to know that such a PUP‘1 ‘s not to 
be treated like a raw cavalry recruit. The great point is that the adult pupil should be made 
as comfortable as possible under the circumstances. The idea of tormenting him in order 
that he may at once acquire the r«^[ulation seat of, say a sergeant of police in training pimdous 
to promotion to an inspectorship, must be dismissed. 

The length of the stirrups can be settled by no fixed rule, they should be adjusted to 
that length that will give the pupil the most confidence, and that will vary according to the 

• 80 M by WUitt ua CotaBsa, Bbhopigste Stiwt. 1 1" «»« Simngiidt, 0*$^ ' 
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conformation of his extremities ; and the size of the barrel of the horse, tile round, plump, 
thick-thighed subject cannot lit himself to the saddle like an incipient Don Quixote. The 
point is to get into the middle of the saddle comfortably, sitting upright, but not stiffly upright,' 
with the shoulders well thrown back, and this will be done by turning the toes out in a 
natural way, not turning them in like a trooper, nor yet too much out If a man has acquired 
round shoulders and a stoop over the desk, it will generally be found rather too late in the 
day to drill him into a better form, and the best must be made of his scholastic 
attitude. If he does habitually poke his nose forward, he should be advised to 
avoid damage by keeping his head on one side or other of his horse’s neck, and 
take care not to ride one of the many capital horses that always throw up their 
heads when they are fresh without a standing martingale. If there is no riding- 
school to be had conveniently, an empty bam will afford a very efficient substi- 
tute; and if there is no bam, then some empty fold-yard or other enclosure, 
where there is nothing to distract the attention of the pupil or his steed. 

In the first instance, it is quite sufficient for the adult pupil to acquire the 
mystery or knack of “ seat," without troubling himself about the niceties of holding 
the reins. They are, however, as already observed, to be held the one in the right 

and the other in the left hand ; not only because this is the common-sense method 

of guiding a horse not intended for battle, but because with a rein in each hand 
the rider is most likely to sit quite square, a very important point. 

Holding the reins too short is a very common fault, and fatal to a good scat. 
The arms from the shoulders to the elbows should hang loosely in a line with the 
hips, and the hands should scarcely extend beyond the pommel of the saddle ; at 
the same time giving and taking with the play of a free w’alker's head, not held 
rigidly, but always returning to the right attitude. You can never go into the Park 
without seeing a great many boys and some men holding the reins short in one 
hand, and that hand half way between the pommel and the horse’s ears, with 

an almost straight arm — a vile and dangerous habit ; yet, 

curiously enough, some veiy famous artists have drawn horse- 

men with one arm at full length holding the reins, and 

leaping a gate. Having arrived thus far, if the adult pupil 
cannot subscribe to a riding-school, where everything is done 
— in regular routine, let him put his pride in his poeket, and 

selecting some quiet lane or solitaiy common for early morning 
or late evening exercise, submit to be led at a walking p^ 
either by an attendant on foot or on horseback, until he feeb 
and finds that he can turn round and look behind him, stoop down and adjust his stirrups on 
either side, and perform other simple motions without losing his balance or his nerve. Practice 
makes perfect The first practice tiiould be in a straight line, then in a small circle, changing 
from right to left It is far better for the first dozen lessons that the pupil’s horse should 
be led, and that he should not be troubled with attempts to guide it 

'The lessons should be short ; v.'ith a person in delicate health, and therefore easily 
fatigued, ha'lf an hour’s walking and softly trotting exercise is enough for the first dozen 
lessons — in no case should tiie lesson exceed an hour. This warning is important, beouise 
men of pluck,' slightly excited by successful first attempts, are apt to do too much at doe 
time. But if the lessons or exerctset are short, Ihey should, if postiUe, be otmtinued 
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4^7 to day ; six half>hour rides on six successive days will do infinitely more towards moulding 
the muscles to the equestrian form than three lessons of two hours each with an interval of 
a day between. 

When the services of a competent teacher cannot be had, the next best aid is that of a 
good model to imitate: not a soldier, although some of the very finest horsemen are found, 
amongst cavalry officers, because a soldier has to follow rules which do not affect a civilian; 
not a hunfsman, because to the best huntsman the horse is only a machine, and one hand is 
always occupied with the horn or the whip ; but from watching a clever colt-breaker or 
accomplished professional steeplechase rider very useful lessons may be learned. 

It may safely be assumed that any man of forty, not disqualified by physical defects or 
oppressed with excessive corpulence, may, with patience, perseverance, and pluck without 
rashness, learn how to ride and how to enjoy riding any well-broken horse, without looking 
ridiculous, after from fifty to sixty well-arranged rides, within the space of three montha 
But it is a sort of exercise that cannot be taken up and abandoned for a long interval with 
impunity. Even practised horsemen suffer severely after a certain time of life, if, after a long 
cessation from horse exercise, they attempt the feats of their youth ; feverishness, indigestion, 
a fluttering heart, a disordered liver, remind them that for long days the man requires preparation 
as much as the horse. 

A great deal of the comfort of riding depends on proper garments for the lower limbs. 
Theoretically, there is no riding-dress so comfortable as well-made breeches and boots, either 
of the modem cavalry or the plain "butcher” pattern. The next best substitute is a pair of 
leather overalls, fastened at the sides by buttons, not with springs. But those whose age and 
position would make boots for riding in a town objectionable must pay attention to their 
trousers. The material for riding-trousers should be thick woollen, and may be dark — ^there 
are mme very nice partly-elastic materials in dark colours — they must be constructed by a 
real trouser-maker, who will make you sit down when he measures you, and they must be 
worn with straps, whether straps are in fashion or not. Wellington boots are the best with 
trousers; shoes are quite out of the question. Trousers without straps, slipping up the leg 
of a timid horseman, are an acute form of unnecessary misery, which was the fashion for 
many years up to 1877, when straps again appeared on the trousers of the more correct 
riders in Rotten Row. 

EQUITATION FOR CHILDREN : ADDRESSED tO MOTHERS. 

Irreparable injury has been done to young children of both sexes by the ignorance of parents 
nurses, and grooms in attendance on babies riding in panniers. Children should not be put 
into panniers (except in a reclining position, supported by pillows as in a bed) until they have 
attained a certain d^ree of strength. To a thoughtful person there is something frightful 
in seeing a couple of infants bobbing their heads with every step of a pony or donkey, like 
a porcelain mandarin, and so continued until the period fixed for the constitutional ride is 
completed ; for these poor little things, if they have the sense, have not the strength to complairf 
after half an hour’s jolting. Children in panniers look very pretty, and if they are ^rbn^, 
and at least five years old, the 'air and exercise may prove useful ; but weak children ' ahd: 
infimts of tender years are much more liable to suffer in brain and in spine tlian to derive 
any benefit from the shaking they are sure to endure. . ■ ' 

In all cases the panniers should be of the morlern shape, that is, constructed so that the- 
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diitdren, well balanced, sit with their faces in the direction that the pony moves. The back 
of the pannier should be high, and stuffed like the back of a carriage, to support the backs 
and heads of the children, when tired, in an easy position. 

If a pony is used for carrying panniers, in all cases flap*reins (see illustration next page) should 
be fitted to the bridle; and so buckled as to restrain it from increasing its pace beyond a 
walk, or from the effects of a sudden ebullition of high spirits. Donkeys do i^t require 
such precautions. 

For instructions as to leading-stick and reins, page 22i may be consulted. Neat leading-reins 

• 

i 






PAD FOR A CHILD. 

■ ^ 

LEADING STICK. 

for pannier ponies may be made from the white cords sometimes used for pillar-reins. The 
Dutch make some extremely neat black hemp driving-reins, so rounded as to be convenient 
for the soft hands of women. 




PONY RIDING. 

There are b(^ on farms and in mansions where the stable is always full and the stable 
door always open, who from their earliest years cannot be kept from riding, or trying to ride, 
every four-footed creature they come across. They mount the big house-dog, and get many 
falls in experiments on the docility of pigs, calves, and goats. They make friends with the 
grooms, and while still in short petticoats are lost by the nursemaid, and found sitting on the 
back or rather neck of some steady old nag in his stall, while Robert the strapper hisses away 
at polishing harness or boots. A little later they ride one of the plough teams as they jtiouch 
slowly home, and take unlawful possession of that useful slave the family donkey. 
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These sort of boys seldom come to any serious grief. As to trying to restrain the equestrian 
propensities— inherited perhaps from some very distant ancestor, which sorely vex the hearts 
of pious and pedestrian parents, whose greatest daring has stopped at a chariot and pair of 
fat hay-fed coach-horses — that is always a waste of time. 

But where there is no such violent taste, nine or ten years old is quite soon enoi^^h to 
commence the horse education of either boy or girl Many boys of tender years have been 
ruptured, or otherwise seriously injured, by premature attempts at making them ride astride 
broad-backed, rough-trotting ponies, or donkeys of uncomfortable paces ; and many young girls 
owe a twisted spine or high shoulder to premature pony exercise on an improper saddle. 

The pony for a boy should be shaped like a good hack, with a head and neck that bends 
and bridles well, and so narrow across the back that his little legs can easily grip it. The 
best saddle for commencing is a pad without 
a tree, made of some soft rough substance (felt 
is as good as anything), with bolsters in front to 
keep the child’s knees back, fastened with one 
girth, and secured by a surcingle, without which 
a pad will rarely keep its place. But where a 
child is to ride without stirrups, which he ought 
not to do at a faster pace than a walk until 
he has learned to trot and canter with stirrups, 
a woollen rug folded to the right size, and 
secured by a girth with a buckle and tongue, is 
better than any pad. Better still is a pillow, 
stuffed not too tightly with hair or flock, covered 
with soft leather, and secured on the pony’s back 
by a broad girth, so that the child sinks securely 
into his seat. This is an Oriental plan, and 
makes a most comfortable seat for a boy. Any 
one with a sewing machine can make the pillow. pony with flap-reins. 

Stirrups may be attached to the girth if required. 

A good form of pad, which may be used for either a boy or for a girl with pommels 
added, is given in the preceding page. A strap buckled in front of a young child makes it 
assume the right position, and acquire the habit of sitting up straight. But it must be dis- 
tinctly understood that the strap of this pad saddle is only to be used when the pony is led, 
or when loose in a school or barp. It might be dangerous if the pony got away with a child 
fastened to the saddle. The advantage of thus being strapped in is that a timid child acquires 
confidence, and the proper form of upright seat, and does not begin by hanging on the bridle. 
At an early date the strap must be discontinued, and soon afterwards a pad without the back 
should replace this chair form. With respect to stirrups, it is a disputed question amongst 
Authorities of equal value whether boys should commence their lessons with stirrups or not. 
My own opinion is decidedly in favour of using stirrups for the first lessons to boys, because 
the seat and grip acquired by riders without stirrups are essentially different from the seat of 
a horseman on a saddle. Riding on a smooth saddle without stirrups is equally absurd and 
dangerous. 

On the princifde of starting as one means to go oh, it is better that the boy should com- 
mence learning to depend on the three legitimate aids to the seat of a civilised Europeahi 
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viz., “balance, grip, and stirrups.” After he has acquired the first principles of etiuitation, he 
may ride hunting on a pillow or pad, or folded blanket, without stirrups, if he is long and 
strong for his age. Major Dwyer, in his very able work on “ Seats," now out of print, recom- 
mends that stirrup-leathers should be fixed nearly, not quite, in the middle instead of on 
the front of the saddle ; and this would seem a sensible plan, at any rate in pad saddles for 
boys. The stirrups should be of the modern shape of the ladies* patent stirrup, of a size 
proportioned to the rider’s feet, with a padding to protect the child’s instep. The length of 
the stirrup-leathers should be carefully adjusted to suit the child’s shape, seat, and comfort. 

In the first lessons the boy or girl should not be allowed to take hold of the bridle at all.* 
A good example in this respect is pressented by the practice of professional circus riders. 
Their children, boys and girls, commence their serious equestrian education at about ten years 
of age, under the instruction of a strict, sometimes of a very severe, teacher. I have .had the 
advantage at the Agricultural Hall of watching from day to day the whole course of instruction 
of the children 'of professional circus riders, from the first elementary lesson to the finishing touches 
of la haute ^cole. The circus children are of course taught to ride entirely by balance. The 
lessons are given in the circus ring, on a pony trained to canter at an even pace. Sometimes 
a soft pad is used, sometimes the animal is bare-backed ; but in either case, until the pupils 
are far advanced, they are not allowed any bridle. The pony is fastened down with flap-reins, 
the inner rein, that is, the rein nearer to the inside of the circle, being buckled shorter than 
the outer rein, so that it can only canter slowly ; while the teacher restrains the pony with a 
lunging-rein, and urges it when necessary with a driving whip. The child, whether boy or 
girl, commences by riding astride, is taught to sit In an upright easy position, just like the 
Greek equestrian statues in the Greek Court at the Crystal Palace, with the shoulders well 
thrown back, each hand resting on each knee, or with the arms crossed over the breast. 
Thus no trick of holding on by the bridle or leaning forward over the pommel can be 
acquired. 

When a firm seat and confidence have been gained, the child may be trusted with a pair 
of single reins. But whether in an enclosed place or on the road, the fiap-reins should be used, 
so as to avoid any necessity for the young rider pulling at the horse’s mouth ; pulling to the 
right or to the left at the word of command, without any particular method of holding the 
reins, being quite suflicient for all practical purposes. 

“When,” says the late Colonel Greenwood of the Life Guards— a most accomplished 
horseman in the manige school, the hunting field, and the Park, and a very good rider of races 
on the flat — “ you wish to turn to the right, pull the right rein stronger than the left. This Is 
common sense. The common error is, when you wish to turn to the right to pass the hand 
to the right ; by this the right rein is slackened, and the left rein is tightened across the 
horses neck — a monstrous and perpetual source of bad riding and bad usage to good animals. 
When double bridles arc used, one rein should He loose or knotted upon the horse’s neck.” 

It is far better that the child should from time to time bold on and steady itself by a 
pull at the mane of the pony or the pommel of the saddle, than ever learn to depend on the 
bridle as a means of keeping its seat. The hard plucky boy only needs good models for his 
imitation, and he will teach himself while laughing at his own tumbles. 

When the child pupil can sit at ease at a brisk walk, buckle a long rein to a cavessoOt 
and slowly canter a well-trained pony or a horse if narrow enough for a boy, in a circle alter- 
nately to the right and to the left. There is no advantage in using a pony less than 14 bands, 
unless to get a narrow seat Small horses are 'generally better broken than small pontes. 
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After mastering the canter, you may proceed to the more difficult pace of trotting. Where 
a riding-school is not to be had for the first lessons, a quiet paddock or a disused chalk or 
gravel, pit may be made to serve the purpose. A soft ground, and the absence of everything 
that is likely to distract the pupil’s attention, are the main points. After putting the stirrups 
at the right length, it is important to measure and mark the soft snaffle reins exactly at the 
length at which the child should hold them in both its hands when sitting in the right position. . 
One-handed riding in the early stages of horsemanship should never be permitted, because 
one-handed riding means riding on one side. When Colonel Greenwood published the first 
edition of his “ Hints," in 1839, the only style of riding taught was the manage, or military 
one-handed, sword-handed style; but these, with other social matters, have been altered for 
the better since, and the best teachers only admit the use of one hand in advanced pupils. 
But as we seldom forget what we learn when very young, it is most important that the habit 
of sitting upright in the middle of the saddle, with a rein in each hand, should be acquired 
at that period — for ** as the twig ’s inclined the tiee is bent." Children are imitative animals, 
so if they are taught at all they should be taught on sound principles from the first If a 
boy has taught himself to ride boldly and badly, his bad habits should be eradicated without 
mercy by an imperious master. 

One of the best teachers of boys and girls, as well as of men and women, this generation 
has seen, was Dan Seffeit, who commenced his equestrian education in the first years of this 
century in the haute ^cole under his father. Master of the Horse to the celebrated Countess of 
Craven, Maigravine of Anspach, and became in 1830 one of the new school of professional 
steeplechase riders. He won the St. Albans Chase somewhere about that time, on Moonraker. 
He gave his children-pupils of both sexes a style, seat, and hands that could never be acquired 
on the military one-handed plan. 

Seffert’s plan was to teach one thing at a time, and he began with the seat. When his 
pupil could turn, twist, and bend in every direction on the saddle, he b^an the bridle lessons. 
Without a firm seat, he used to say, the rider will be too much frightened to use the hands 
effectively when most wanted. There are at least some schools in London where riding is 
taught on these sound principles. 

To sum up, children must have well-trained ponies, if boys — girls may ride light-stepping 
horses — not over 15 hands, with suitable saddles and bridles. They must not attempt too much, 
and commence by learning to *sit without touching the bridle. They should never be allowed 
to run the risk of a fall ; but should a fall occur without serious damage, they should be made 
to mount again immediately, with as little fuss as possible. The first lessons should be in a 
school or enclosure ; no awkward habits Should be permitted. Stirrup-leathers must not be too 
long or too short ; the reins must not be too short. 

The whole principles of good horsemanship are summed up in an old Irish huntsman’s 
answer to the widow of his lord : — 

* Don’t you think, Mick, it’s almost time that Master Ulick learned to ride ? ’’ 

“My lady, get him a nice little horse, with some divil in him, of the Chit-chat shape; let 
him keep his legs to the pony’s sides and his arms to his own. Tell him to keep his hands 
down and his heart and his head up ; and very soon, I go bail, he’ll ride as well as the masther. 
Heaven rest his soul I" 

What a strong lad of thirteen or fourteen may do in learning to ride in one long lesson 
at a walking pac^ has never been better described than in the autobiography of Lavengtb^ 
when his father's groom sent him off by himself, on a sensible cob, for a ride round a mountain 
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in Ireland. But Lavengro* was tall and thin, with the instincts as well as the shape of a 
bom horseman. The gipsies, whose language George Borrow early acquired, always believed 
that he was one of their race ; and the undebased gipsy is a bom horseman and horse jockey 
or coper. The word “jockey ” is derived from a Romany word which means a whip. 

LAVENGRO’S FIRST RIDE. 

“ How easy is riding, after the first timidity is got over, to supple and youthful limbs ! 
and there is no second fear. Oh, that ride ! that first ride ! most truly it was an epoch in my 
existence ; I still look back on it with feelings of longing and regret. People may talk of first 
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love, but give me the flush, the triumph and glorious sweat of a first ride, like mine on the 
mighty cob. My whole frame was shaken, it is true; and during one long week I could 
hardly move foot or hand ; but what of that ? By that one trial I had become free, as I may 
say, of the whole equine species. No more fatigue, no more stiffness of joints after that first 
ride round the Devil’s Hill on the cob. Oh, that cob ! that Irish cob 1 — may the sod lie 
lightly over the bones of the strongest, speediest, and most gallant of its kind I Oh, the days 
when, issuing from the barrack-gate of Templemore, we commenced our hurry-scurry just as 
inclination led, now across the fields, direct over stone walls and running brooks — mere pastime 
for the cob — sometimes along the road to Thuties and Holy Cross, even to distant Cahiri 
What was the distance to the cob ? 

“ It was thus that the passion for the equine race was first awakened within me, a passion 
which up to >the present time has been rather on the increase than diminishing. It is no 

¥ 

^ George Borrow, Mtbot of ** Hie Bible in Spain. ** 
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blind passion, the horse being a noble and generous creature, intended by the All-Wise to 
be the helper and friend of man, to whom he stands next in the order of creation. On many 
occasions of my life I have been much indebted to the horse, and have found in him a friend 
and coadjutor, when human help and sympathy were not to be obtained. It is therefore natural 
enough that I should love the horse. 

“I cannot help thinking that it was fortunate for myself, who am to a certain extent a 
philologist, that with me the pursuit of languages has been always modified by the love of 
horses ; for scarcely had I turned my mind to the former, when I also mounted the wild 
cob, and hurried forth in the direction of Devil’s Hill, scattering dust and flint stones on 
every side. That ride, amongst other things, taught me that a lad with thews and sinews 
was intended by Nature for something better than mere word-culling ; and if I have accomplished 
anything in after life worthy of mentioning, I believe it may partly be attributed to the ideas 
which that ride, by setting my blood in a glow, infused into my brain. I might otherwise 
have become a mere philologist, one of those beings who toil night and day in culling useless 
words for some magnum which Murray will never publish, and nobody ever read ; beings 
without enthusiasm, who never having mounted a generous steed, cannot detect a good point 
in Pegasus himself; like a certain philologist, who, though acquainted with the exact value 
of every word in the Greek and Latin languages, could observe no particular beauty in one 
of the most glorious of Homer’s rhapsodies. What knew he of Pegasus He had never 
mounted a generous steed ; the merest jockey, had the strain been interpreted to him, would 
have called it a brave song ! ” 
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A LESSON ON HORSEM ANSHIP.^ 

A Rea! Horseman able to Control any Controllable Horse — The Essentials — The Right Shape — Sound Instruction— Praqiicc ~ 
Courage— Tempc^-For Military Horsemanship Military Master Indispensable — The First Lesson In Riding, a Firm Scat— 
The Next to Use the Reins — Drill and G3rmnasttcs the Best Preparation for Horse Exercise — Imi^atience and Conceit 
the Great Obstacles to Improvement — ^The Horseman's Lower Limbs to be Attached to the Horse like a Centaur — ^The Trunk 
Balanced and Flexible — The Place on the Horse over the Fourteenth Dorsal Vertebra— For Proper Seat see Diagram of 
Skeleton — ^Anatomical Description of— Seat Dependent on Shape of Thighs — ^Turning out the Toes often Essential— Archbishop 
Harcoort and Canon Sydney Smith — ^The First Lesson on a Rough Saddle — The Trussed Chicken Lesson — Stirrups or no 
Stirrups, that is the Question — The Length of Stirrup-leathers — ^The Length of Rcinsr-Reins in Both Hands — ^The) Lesson 
on Guiding — By Hand and hy Leg — Walking a Horse — ^The Head to be felt, but free — ^Three Indications : Restraining, 
Urging, Guiding — ^The Hands Restrain and Guide — ^The Legs Guide and Urge — The Importance of Collecting a Horse 
before he Moves— Walking an Important Pace— How to Walk Fastest— How with Most Action— Trotting an English Pace — 
The Military— The English Style — ^The Canter a Luxury with Sound Horses — A Resource with Sicrews — The Gallop— 
Requires Practice for Horse and Man — When to Stand Up —When to Sit Down — How to Turn — How to Stop— How to 
make a Horse Back. 

In the preceding pages an attempt has been made to assist grown men desirous or compelled, 
when no longer flexible and young, to learn to ride on horseback, by a series of suggestions 
in the nature of makeshifts. It has throughout been assumed that the adult pupil would be 
provided with a well-broken, docile animal, and that the pupil himself will take the shortest 
and quickest road to horsemanship, by sacrificing nothing to the conventional elegance of the 
riding-school, and adopting any and every means that will secure him safe conveyance. 

In the paragraphs devoted to the pony-riding of children of tender years, the main object 
has been to warn parents, governesses, and nurses, against the dangers of ill-considered attempts 
to make children ride, either when they are too young for the exercise, or when neither the 
anima ls or fittings are suitable for the purpose. In this chapter it is proposed to collect 
and arrange as many useful hints as possible, for the benefit of those who aspire to be horsemen 
in the best .sense of the term — able to train and control any horse that a civilised man should 
ride, with as much grace and elegance as the rider’s shape and make will permit It is scarcely 
necessary to repeat that the most docile and intelligent pupil can no more learn the art of 
horsemanship from a book than the art of playing the violin ; but the young man who 
learns nothing from the collected experience of the finest horsemen of the present and past 
generations must be a very poor or a very conceited creature. 

To acquire the highest excellence in horsemanship requires well-shaped, well-proportioned 
limbs, education on sound principles, constant practice, calm courage, and an even temper. 
No man can correct his shape, many cannot enjoy the practice required for veiy^ne horsemanship; 
but all may start on sound principles, all may control their temper in dealing with an unreasoning 
animal, and all who b^n to ride when young may acquire the courage of average skill. Betwemi 

* In thu chapter I had the aMktaiiee of Mr. D. SttteH, Mcmti. George mi Thomae Rlce^ and Mr. Fredcfidc Alkii, of tbe 
Sqrmour Street Riding-KhooL * . * 
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tile perfect horseman, who is prepared and able to train and subdue any horse, however 
hi|^-couraged, if not irreclaimably and obstinately vicious, and the horseman who can fairly 
take his own part on any horse of -average training and ayerage temper, there are many degrees 
of skill- It is to the latter class that this chapter is specially addressed. 

Where the pupil-student desires to acquire military horsemanship — as, for instance, in 
the case of a subaltern of volunteers preparing for promotion — ^there is only one course open 
to him. He must place himself in the hands of a military riding-master, whether he has 
learned to ride before or not To military horsemanship the writer of this chapter has 
nothing to say, although the precepts it contains have been approved by brilliant cavalry 
officers who have also graduated as masters of fox-hounds. 

The first thing a rider has to learn is how to sit his horse in that form which will make 
his seat most secure, and consequently give him the greatest command over his horse ; but a 
“ horseman, in the best sense of the term, should not only be able to stick to his horse under 
difficulties, but be able to control and direct him ; make him walk, trot, canter, gallop, leap, 
stand, and move on at his will; should know “how to quiet and subdue the hot-tempered, 
and put life and action into the sluggish.” 

All this is easy to say, to do is quite a different thing. It shall be assumed that the pupil 
is a youth arrived at the age when he may be expected not only to imitate like a child the 
examples set before him, hut to be able and anxious to understand the reason why of every 
axiom laid down by his instructor. It shall further be assumed that he is strong enough, and 
has pluck enough, to go through the fatiguing process of adopting his limbs and muscles to 
an entirely new set of motions. As in the case of young children, military drill or gymnastic 
exercises are the best preparation for lessons in horsemanship. The youths who go through 
the exercises on' the horizontal bars, and other performances of a graduate^of the Turnverein, 
will not find any of the attitudes and motions prescribed by the riding-master difficult. 

The principles laid down by Madame Brenner, in her excellent treatise on calisthenic 
and gymnastic exercises,* apply equally to first lessons on horsemanship for both sexes and 
'all ages. " Two grand rules,” she writes, “ must be constantly observed — first, the avoidance 
of fatigue ; secondly, the recognition of amusement in connection with the lessons. The 
exercises or lessons must be conducted according to the physical capabilities and requirements 
of the individual.” 

The greatest difficulty in carrying out a system of gymnastics (or horsemanship) is 
“impatience.” The story of a lady who declared, after seeing the first exercise, that she 
could do it in five minutes, but who afterwards admitted that it required five days, might be 
matched by every serious teacher of horsemanship. Another golden rule is, that “ no exercise 
should ever be carried on until the pupil is tired out.” 

The first lessons of gymnastics in the book from which these quotations are made, are 
directed towards “the vigorous healthy action of the muscles connected with the chest, arms, 
and shoulders” — ^“to strengthen the lower limbs, and induce suppleness and pliability.” 

Again, “ the swinging dumb-bell exercise — the dumb-bells not being too heavy — is one of 
best aids towards the development of the chest, from its compulsory detaU of a firm position 
of the lower half of the body, while the upper half is actively employed.” 

Now that is exactly what is needful for a horseman — ^that his lower limbs should be attached 
to the horse like a centaur; and his trunk should be well-balanced and flexible. 

* **Gyii«iUiUc8 for laadiess” by Madame Brezmen Bruton Street iS/a 
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There are young men in such fine condition as to need no preparation for commencing any 
athletic exercise, however foreign to their previous habits. To such these hints on preparation 
and tnuning do not apply. 

In the hundreds of elaborate treatises that have been written on the art of horsemanship, 
from the time of Xenophon to the thirtieth year of the reign of Queen Victoria, none have 
explained the principles on which a horse should be saddled and a rider should sit on his 
saddle so logically as Major Dwyer,* to whose scientific essay on the most important points 
of good horsemanship the writer is much indebted, although the practices have been followed 
by all fine horsemen of all nations, unwittingly, just as Moli^re’s Bourgeois GentiUumme talked 
prose without knowing it. 

Major Dwyer commences by describing the skeleton of an average horse standing in a 
natural position ; that is, with its head stretched forward, and its hind-legs, instead of being 
perfectly perpendicular from the hocks downwards, brought forward to assist in maintaining 
its equilibrium. 

“The animal is at rest, but a greater share of weight rests on the fore-legs than on the 
hind, because the head and neck in that position are heavier than the tail 

“It will be observed of the framework of the back — the spinal column — on which the 
rider's weight is to be placed, that whilst the under line of the vertebrae inclines slightly down- 
wards towards the fore-hand, the spinal process of the. first thirteen vertebrae of the back, 
reckoning from the point where the neck is attached, incline backwards; whereas those of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth dorsal amd the six lumbar vertebrae incline for- 
wards; the fourteenth dorsal vertebra with its process, standing perfectly upright, and forming 
as it were the keystone of the arch, so that, in fact, the fourteenth dorsal vertebra is the centre 
of motion of the horse’s body. This is further shown by the distribution and points of attach- 
ment of the muscles of the back and adjacent parts of the fore and hind-quarters.” The 
conclusion, then, from an examination of the skeleton and the bones clothed with muscles, 
assisted by Major Dwyer’s commentaty, is that the seat of convenience on the horse and of 
comfort for the rider is just over the fourteenth vertebra, the keystone of the arch, the centre 
of the balance — ^the saddle in the middle of the horse’s back, the rider in the centre of the 
saddle. It is from want of knowledge of this anatomical fact that strong bold horsemen, sitting 
with a firm grasp too far back, have broken their horses’ backs in taking leaps, especially down 
jumps, requiring more than ordinary exertion. 

From the study of the anatomy of the horse, we learn that “ the fore-legs are essentially 
bearers ; and the hind-legs, although chiefly propellers, also to a certain extent bearers.” 

Those who wish to pursue the scientific deduction from this state of facts still further are 
referred to the first pages of Major Dwyer’s book. The plain conclusion is, that to obtain the 
full use of both hind and fore legs, the rider must endeavour to preserve a just equilibrium. 
“Judicious handling and riding are nothing else than finding a proper balance of forces for the 
well-built horse and the horse defective in symmetry.” 

The first lesson, then, the pupil has to learn is how to sit in the middle of the saddle and 
keep there. In fact, to deserve the highest praise that can be bestowed on a steeplechase rider, 
“ he never moves in his saddle.” 

The proper seat is neither on the fork, like the Duke of Newcastle’s, nm* on the Os ataygis 
— ^the tip of the spine — ^where the tail would be if man had one, but on three bones, via., two 


* "ScaU tod Saddles.” By Fnacu Dwjren late Mayor of Haaiait fai (he AwbiaS S«tvk». MacJtarood, 
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which form the junction of the pelvis with the thighs, which are parallel with the hip-bones 
and the tail-bone. 

This seat has been more successfully described in the following extract from a letter from my 
friend Dr. John Reeve, of Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street : — 

THE SEAT ON HORSEBACK ANATOMICALLY CONSIDERED. 

“What is a man to sit on? Well, he has two bones in his pelvis* (the sitting bones)— 
each one is anatomically described as the Os tschiunty or sedentarem — and a third in the posterior 
portion of the pelvis, called the Os sacrttm (or 
sacred bone). The Os coccygis is a small bone 
at the end of the sacrum, and is said to resemble 
in shape and size the cuckoo’s bill; it is the 
rudimentary tail bone,t and is highly developed 
in tailed animals. 

“The two sitting bones in front, with the 
sacrum behind, form a sort of triangular base for 
the human seat on horseback. 

“If the rider sits in his proper place, he 
will mainly rest on the two sitting bones, and 
partially at times on his sacrum. He may thus 
be said to rest on a triangular basis, a seat 
affording the greatest degree of comfort. 

“If, however, the rider throws his thigh 
and leg forward too much towards the horse’s 
shoulder, the sacrum, which forms the posterior 
portion of the bony triangle, will come in too 
much contact with the back of the saddle. 

“ Finally, if the rider throws his thigh and 
leg too much back towards the horse’s tail, he 
must then necessarily sit on the front part of 
his sitting bone (the perineum), a position of dis- 
comfort and even danger.” 

"The only firm and steady seat is on this 
triangle.” The Monboddo bone (the .tail bone) 
must neither be over-weighted nor made too con- 
spicuous. “ No good rider sits on his fork, but 
on his seat.” 

How this seat is to be obtained depends 
on the conformation of the man. The round, 
short-thighed man will have more difficulty in fitting himself to his saddle and settling the 
length of his stirrup-leathers than the bom horsemen who win steeplechases. For this purpose 

* See dkgnun of pert of ikdeton. 
t HttdUxu, boMting to hit lidy-love, wys 

"I MU no horse. 

That I can aigne and discourse ; 

Have but two: legs, and iw'rr.e Part iL, Canto L 



DIAGRAM SHOWING FRONT VIEW OF THE PELVIS 
(IN A STANDING POSmO.N). 


I. The Os ilium (hip or haunch bone). 2. The Os 
isekium, or Os sedentarium (sitting bone). 3. The Os 
pubis. 4. The Os sacrum, or sacred bone. 5. The Os 
eoecy^s (hackle or tail-bone, the extremity of the spine). 
6. The lumbar vertebree, forming the base of the spinal 
column. 7. The tltigh bones. 
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the toes should never be turned in, as the old teachers of the hauU ^cok required, or out, like a 
splay>footed opera-dancer; but just enough to increase the hollow of the thighs. The round- 
th^hed man may have "to get up a hollow curve by turning out his toes a little in excess," 
says Major Dwyer. 



DMGKAM OF A MA.N ON HOUE8ACK, SXU18IT1NG SIDE VIEW OF THE PELVIS. 


The pelvis is a strong, bosin-like, bony cavity, sitnated at the base of the s|nnal column, and above the inferior extremities. 
The bones composing it are ; — 1. llie Of Uimm (Mp or hanndi bone). E. The 0 $ iukhm, ot Os Mdmtarmm (the bony acet, it e 
rough, thick, strong protuberance). 3. The Ot ptMt, 4. The Ot mettm, or tacred bone. 5. The Ot etceygit, or huckk bo^ it 
a continuation and termination of the Ot taerum or. sacred b<MM and vertebral column. 6. Base of the spinal column. 

Archbishop Vernon Harcourt, who was a very fine horseman, and, before he was pro- 
moted to the bench, always in the first flight when fox-hounds were running, once said to the 
wisest wit of the last generation, " I understand^ %dney Smith, you object to clmgymen 
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riding on horseback.” “ Not,” was the reply, " when they ride veiy badly, and turn out their 
toes.” For Sydney Smith took the haute icole view of horsemanship. 

The old haute icole plan of giving a seat and carriage of the body in the earlier lessons 
was very good ; at any rate, it was a plan on which such horsemen as Mr. D. Seifert and Mr. 
George Rice took their first lessons. The pupil was mounted on a school-horse, on a buck- 
skin-covered not a slippery saddle, with well-stuffed bolsters before his knees, but without 
stirrups, a snaffle rein in each hand, and his elbows kept back by a stick thrust through them 
behind his back, like a trussed chicken. 

This plan may have a tendency to make the action of the arms rather stiff, if persevered 
in too long, but it will certainly stamp in the habit of keeping the hands down and the elbows 
close. Habits, especially in the young, are wonderfully tenacious, whether they are good or 
bad. This may be seen in discharged soldiers, who for years after leaving the army show 
■ an inclination to salute an officer, and always walk not as civilian mechanics walk. 

It is a question worth experiment whether an elastic band or ring of india-rubber — a 
Ranelagh, in fact — would not be a more satisfactory instrument for confining the elbows than the 
trussing-stick. 

On the question of commencing riding with or without stirrups, different opinions are held. 

I am inclined to believe that it is better to begin with stirrups, because “ the pupil first acquires 
one seat without stirrups, and then another, which he is to use permanently, with stirrups so 
that it is plainly more in accordance with common sense to begin as you mean to go on. 

“ The most difficult thing to acquire is balance ; stirrups were invented to assist in main tain i ng 
balance. To add stirrups to a saddle after the pupil has acquired balance, is like giving a boy 
an air-collar after he has commenced to swim.” If it is decided to dispense with stirrups, then, 
as already observed, not a hard, smooth saddle, but a soft pad without pommel or cantle should 
be employed. 

My friend the late Captain Percy Williams, who served in the 9th Lancers before he became 
famous as a master of hounds, was considered one of the best men of his day as a gentle- 
man jockey and a rider to hounds. When quartered at Hounslow, in his frequent visits to 
London, Major Whyte Melville states that it was his practice as soon as he left or before he 
came to the stones, to throw the stirrups over the pommel, and ride his fast-trotting hack by 
grip and balance alone — ^to this practice he attributed his marvellous seat, and Percy Williams 
was a first-class horseman. 

The one instance in which I should be inclined to dispense with stirrups is when a young 
boy or girl with a very clever miniature pony is in the habit of following the hounds ; because 
their being dragged by the stirrups may be more dangerous than any fall I have known 
one instance of a fatal accident from a boy’s foot being hung in the stirrup after a fall at 
a leap. Boys’ stirrups are usually too small ; they should be in the modem form of ladies’ 
stirrups. 

After a certain amount of skill has been attained in grip, the stirrups may be taken away 
in a school lesson, to perfect the balance and grip. 

The length of the stirrup-leathers should be regulated by the length of the legs and 
thighs, when they are hanging in a proper position. There is no fixed mle by which this 
length may be calculated within an inch, because it will vary with the shape of the man’s 
limbs and the horse’s barrel On changing the saddle tp a different horse, it constantly 
happens' that you find it necessary, in consequence of one girthing several inches more or leas 
than the other, to take up or let down a hole. -The rough-and-ready measure is by the length of 
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the arm ; but veiy often this is found too long or too short> as arms do not bear an invariable 
proportion to 1^. The only way to arrive at the best length for the stirrups is for the 
rider to mount, sit down in the middle of the saddle, and adjust the stirrup-leathers so that 
he feels firm in them and able to get his heels down a good inch ; not so short that his legs 
are cramped, and that he is forced back in the saddle into a position which makes it most 
easy for a kicker to send him over his head. For this reason an adult pupil should take 
pains to purchase a horse of the size that will suit his length and shape of his limbs. 

As to the position of the lower limbs, “ the nearer the whole of the leg is brought to the 
horse’s side the better, so long as the foot is not bent below the ankle-joint.” * 

So soon as the pupil begins to feels confidence in walking, trotting, and cantering slowly 
in a school, before he enters on the mysteries of managing his horse — a delusion in early lessons, 
for the school-horse knows his business, and the pupil does not — it is well to commence practice 
in the motions which involve the body below the hips being firmly attached to the horse, the 
body above the hips flexibly moving ; learning, while still riding first slowly and then fast, 
to touch the croup of the horse with the shoulders, to bend down and put on and take off 
either stirrup, and in fact to go through the exercises which are taught by the best modem 
military riding-masters. 

The whole aim of teaching horsemanship is expressed in the few words which 1 have 
heard Mr. George Darby, of Rugby, ex-steeplechaser, repeat hour after hour while teaching 
his young children (g^rls as well as boys riding astride) in his school in Kensington— 
“ Shoulders back.” “ Waist slack.” ” Heels down.*’ “ Hands down.” “ Walk. Trot Canter. 
Gallop!" 

Until the back-bone ceases to be rigid, and the waist becomes hollow without effort, you 
cannot have a horseman’s seat. 


MOUNTING. 

In a previous chapter I advised middle-aged pupils to mount as best they could from a chair 
or a bucket if a horse-block was not to be had. The correct way of mounting is delineated 
in the following drawings of the four actions of a man able to bend his knee, standing near to 
the shoulder of an averaged-sized English horse. Some men could no more assume the attitude 
of Mr. George Rice in these pictures than they could walk along the tight-rope. They are 
obliged to stand back in order to get their toe into the stirrup. 

But the first thii^ is to make the horse stand still, a lesson every good hack ought to learn ; 
but even when learned, not always repeated by a fresh and excited animal. 

If there is any difficulty, shorten the off or right-hand rein, until the horse’s nose points 
towards his right shoulder ; in that position he cannot move, and if possible put his head against 
a wall or gate. Mr. G. Nevile recommends that youfig horses should always be mounted in the 
stable-yard with their heads against the stable door, until they learn to stand still without being 
held. 

If the horse is too tall for a short rider, and no convenient eminence near, the stirrup- 
leather may be let down two or three holes, and taken up again when the rider is mounted ; 
but if this expedient is likely to be required, the holes of the leathers should be punched hdge 
enough for the buckles to pass through easily, and punched not as usually on the outer, but 
the inner side of the leather. The “White ” stirrup-leather is veiy convenient for shmt tt iiN i. 
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According to military directions, the horseman, before mounting, is to twist a lock of the 
horse’s mane round one hnger of his left hand. This may do with trained troop-horses, but 
adopted with a high-spirited fresh hack or hunter might end in an unpleasant drag, and a 
broken finger or dislocated wrist. A grasp of the mane with the reins will usually be found 
sufficient 

The following successive motions seem very long and tedious in detail, but so would detailed 
instructions to a savage king on the use of a knife and fork : — 

The first position of the accompanying sketch is more easy and relaxed than military 
rules would allow. The reins hang loose, it being supposed that the horse has either learned 
to stand still or is held by a groom ; if not, it will usually be found safer to have the curb rein 
drawn through the fingers, so as to feel the mouth and render it easy to stop the horse if he 
move during the operation. 

In No. 2, the rider balancing lightly on his right toe springs to position No. 3. With a fourth 
movement he throws himself into the saddle, appears as in No. 4, and takes up the reins in ■ 
one hand. 

The sketch on this page shows the square seat, the upright carriage, the fall of the legs, 
and position of the toes, which a well-made man ought to assume on horseback. 

In hunting most men thrust the foot home. A man must be very strong to retain his 
foot half way in the stirrup in a very bustling run, with a variety of up, down, and wide leaps ; 
yet I have seen an Irish horse-dealer’s feet swing in the stirrups while his horse cleared six 
feet. 

THE REIN& 

A firm seat having been attained by continuous practice and close attention to the style 
of such horsemen as the one delineated in the preceding illustrations, the pupil has arrived at 
the stage where he may learn to guide his horse. 

Until a pupil has acquired that firm attachment to the saddle which is the combined result of 
grip and balance, only obtained by patient practice, he does not guide his horse ; on the contrary, 
if any difference of opinion arises, his horse guides him. 

Horses are managed by the use of the reins, the legs, and the voice — the voice to soothe, 
to encourage, and sometimes to threaten. 

Military and haute icole instructors have written very elaborate descriptions of the modes 
of holding the reins in one hand and regulating the motions of the horse with the little finger. 
No doubt, those who have thus written can do what they attempt to explain ; but pupils can 
no more learn these extraordinai^ feats from written rules than to play like Halid or Arabella 
Goddard. 

A neat way of holdii^ double reins in one hand is shown in the illustration, page 283. 

A DOUBLE BRIDLE IN ONE HAND. 

The- bridoon or snaffle rein is divided by the third finger, the bridoon rein being upper- 
most ! and thus you may ride a perfectly-trained horse who has learned that he is to turn to 
the right when the left rein b pulled, and to the left when the right is pulled, as well as possible 
by a turn of the wrist and a pressure of the leg. But as even a colt, whether he obeys or not, 
can understand that when the left rein is pulled he is intended to go to the left:, a pupU is 
saved a graft deal of unnecessary trouble by commencing in the style of colt-breakers and cf 
common sense, and taking the reins in both hands. 








Illustrations or Mounting. 
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“ But,” says Colonel Greenwood, " he must be a very uncommon horseman who attempts, 
without long practice and careful instruction, to use both bridles ; and to adjust their length 
without disturbing the double bearing on the horse’s mouth requires infinite tact and 'delicacy.” 

A single rein with a fresh or pulling horse may properly be held in the full grasp of both 



hands. When for any reason it is necessary to ride with one hand, it is better to pl a ce three 
fingers of the left hand, viz., second, third, and fourth, between the single reins. 

To shorten reins held in both hands, having first taken care that they are not m ad e too 
long by the saddler, extend your amis, allowing the reins to slide through the palms of your 
closed hands, then bring them together, and by that simple motion, which can be perfonned at 
full speed, the reins will be found sufficiently riioit. ^ 



Use of MASTitfOAtE. 283 

After all, the exact mode of holding the reins is not important, so long as they are held 
smoothly and flatly, with the hands, arms, and elbows in the right position. 

The very finest horsemen seem to regulate all paces from the motion of the wrists and 
fingers only. 

Novices in the art of horsemanship should always have their bridles fitted with a standing 
martii^ale, because if a horse does not throw up his head it does not harm ; if, when fresh, he 
does try to fling his ears into your mouth, as the best horses will do at times, the martingale 
gives you complete command over him. 



DOUBLE REWS IN ONE HAND. 


The principles of horsemanship require that the horse .should instantaneously obey the 
indications of the legs and the hands of the rider; but to describe in an intelligible manner 
how these indications, except the very simplest, are to be given is a task beyond the limits 
of written description. 

The best teachers make their lessons lectures, illustrated by the examples of a mounted 
horseman or horsewoman ; and I am conidnced that a great deal of useful preliminary education 
may be given to pupils seated in the gallery of a riding-school while a teacher with the gift 
of picturesque description illustrates himself, or by some one mounted for the purpose, each 
rule of instruction. 

. Colonel Greenwood, who %vas the fir^t to substitute the plain English word “indicaUoit*' 
in this c^ foolish, French military term “qnf,” puts the question tersdy when he 
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says, "There are three sorts of ‘indications,’ vi*., retaining, urging, and guiding.” The hands 
retain or restrain and guide, the legs guide and urge. If a horse is mounted, and allowed to 
stand still for any considerable time, he will roost likely sprawl and extend himself in an 
attitude which is not only ugly, but which requires a decided change of position before he 
can either walk, trot, or canter in the form he should. If a horse is ridden with a loose rein 
and careless legs, he can turn round or to one side before he can be stopped ; and if he is 
very much tired is very likely to overbalance himself and fall. All men who perform great 
feats in walking and running have a balanced pace. Although perfectly-trained horses of 
admirable symmetry do stand and go alone, a good horseman is always in a position to 
instantaneously control his horse. 



For this reason — although in the hunting-field you often gallop off the moment you are 
mounted — after 'dismounting at a locked gate or after a fall, without being settled in your seat 
and with the reins held anyhow, because you are in a hurry and have confidence in yx>urself 
and your horse, that is the exception to a sound rule of horsemanship — viz., that a horse 
should be collected before he is asked to move at any pace, that he should be slightly retained 
by the bridle, and slightly pressed by the legs. This makes, or should make him, if he knows 
his business, stand square, ready to lead off with either leg as desired, and to walk, trot, or 
canter with mechanical precision. The grooms’ phrase of "pulled together,” for “collected,” 
is very expressive. 

Once in motion the legs of a good horseman On a well-trained horse, however high- 
spirited, will imperceptibly guide and relate his paces almost as much as the reins, when 
after a longer ,or shorter acquaintance, rider and horseman have learned to understand and 
trust each other. » 



Trawed Paces. 
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WALKING, COLLECTING, REINING BACK. 

Walking is one of the most important paces of a hack, especially of a town hack, and 
it is a pace that can be very much improved by practice when the animal has any natural 
aptitude for it. It may safely be asserted that every horse that is fit for a hack can be made to 
walk well, that is, when gentle exercise has taken off the freshness of a young, well-bred, high- 
ontraged horse. Every riding-horse should be made not only to stand still, but to start at a walk. 

The prettiest walk is when the n^, quietly settled down, and taught by long experience 
snth a firm rider that he must not break, steps in true time smoothly along, with loose reins, 
nodding his head. But these are exceptions. There are very few horses which it is safe 
to leave entirely to themselves when they are fresh, without the silent monition of a rein 
lightly but so firmly held that the least deviation from the paths of propriety brings the bit 
to bear on the mouth. 

To walk at the fastest pace an animal is capable of the 
snaffle rein only must be used, or the double bridle with the 
curb rein held so as merely to indicate its presence. But in 
the street and the Park, where the best appearance is to be 
made by the horse, good horsemen ride on the curb, so as 
to obtain the utmost action at some sacrifice of pace. It is 
in this simple operation that the first experience is found of 
the meaning of light hands, a quality of the same character 
as “ touch '* in a pianist, which is important in every pace, from 
the slowest to the fastest, which is seldom found amongst 
bruising, brutal riders, and never amongst those who have 
not attained a secure seat. Light hands mean the power of restraining a horse with the least 
possible exertion of force, and indicating, by the faintest and most elastic touches of the 

fingers, what the horseman desires to convey to his horse through the action of the reins and 

bit, or bits. 

To make a horse walk there is nothing more stupid than ill-temper, the use of a whip, 
or the abuse of the spur. “ A good horseman,” I said in my first book about horses, “ knows 
neither fear nor miger.” 

If a horse is very fresh from want of exercise, the first step is to “sit down and ride 
him ” at a sharp pace until he is settled, and this may be done if there is a clean and soft 
road or a field convenient for a hand-gallop, without in the least fatiguing your nag. Then, 
if he is a young horse, be content with the slowest pace of walking, as long as he does not 

"jog,” or “sh(^,” as some call it. At every break he must be stopped firmly and patiently, 

and made to b^[in again. In the meantime, if the rider is a novice, he must carefully study 
the walking attitudes of those who ride well, and seek to obtain an easy not slovenly style. 
It may be positively dangerous to try to hold a fresh high-couraged horse down to a walk on 
starting, although he may settle down soon afterwards, and walk with a loose rein; be 
satisfied if he can be kept to a fast trot over the stones until you reach an open ground. 
If you lose your temper, and tug at the reins, hit with the whip, or dig in the spurs, the 
hi{^ spirit of the horse may very speedily be turned into vice. He will b^in to plunge or 
kick, and if he does not succeed in dismounting his rider, will perhaps slip down, or do himself 
some permanent injury. 

Hie best way of improving the pace of a young horse is to keep to a walk when travdiing 



METHOD OF SHORTENING REINS. 
{Set pa£f 2S2,) 
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towards the stable, to which your horse is eagerly looking for his com. Although a perfect hack 
may be trusted to walk with a loose rein, this is a practice which cannot be safely followed wi^ a 
tired horse. He must be held so that he will be compelled to move his legs alternately and 
evenly. No man in the world can hold a horse up, at any rate as long as he sits on his 
back; all that he can do is, by a judicious, smooth, steady feel of the reins, particularly 
the curb rein, to draw the horse’s head downward and toward his chest, and thus incline 
him to bring his hind-legs under him, in regular time, in support of the fore-legs. 

Walking over deeply-ridged ploughed fields, and fields where turnips are grown on ridges, 
is capital practice for young riders and young horses. Thoroughbred horses, recently drafted 
from the turf into hack or hunter stables, and a fine class of park and ladies' horses, which 
have been bred and trained on the smooth turf of counties where hills are unknown, may 
be very much improved by being daily trotted and cantered over rough, undulating, and 
hilly ground. 

Young riders are apt to despise the walking pace, and to be not unnaturally impatient 
to press on the smart trot or the luxurious canter ; but they may depend on it that a close 
observer will learn a great deal that must be learned to become a real horseman in walking 
exercise, by studying a finished horseman and his horse when walking. 

Practised horsemen often appear very careless in their seat, and in the way they handle 
their reins ; they have, not without reason, confidence in themselves. But young students 
must not copy the carelessness of accomplished cavaliers, until that confidence is justified by 
the essential habit of never being taken by surprise whatever the horse may do. And it 
should always be remembered that every well-bred horse will, now and then, at the most 
unexpected moments, take a fit of staring, starting, and plunging. I remember one very 
hot summer’s day kicking a thoroughbred mare along (who, though brilliant in the field, 
was a slug on the road) past Apsley House, when suddenly I found myself standing on my 
feet at her head, with the reins in my hand, having performed an involuntary somersault, for 
which 1 received the undeserved compliments of the Irish crossing-sweeper, anxious to earn 
sixpence. 

“A horse should never be turned without being made to collect himself, without being 
retained by the hands, urged by the l^s, and guided by both. In turning to the right both 
hands should retain him, the right the strongest ; both legs press him, the left the strongest, 
the rider leaning to the right; the shorter the turn and the quicker the pace, the more the 
horse’s hind-legs should be brought under him, and the more both horse and rider should 
lean to the right;” but the right rein must indicate, not haul The practice of good polo 
players illustrates this. A bad heavy horseman turning sharply to the right, and not leaning 
in the same direction, but clasping his pony hard with his long muscular legs, will often bring 
him over. 

In reining a horse back, the rider and also a driver must remember that he cannot move 
if pulled back, so hard and suddenly as to get both hind-legs under him; therefore, the 
horse must , be collected every time he resists, brought square on his four legs, and then 
reined back. Brutal, ignorant carters may be seen beating a horse for not backing a loaded 
cart, while the poor animal is in such a position that he cannot move his extended hind>legs. 

The pupil horseman must remember that there is to be no jerking of the rdns, no hauling , 
but a constant fed of the horse’s mouth, so that when the animal is in movement tlure sh ould 
be a constant touch, or feeling, or play, or bearing between mouth and the rider’s hands. “ It 

says Colonel Greenwood, ''impossible to bestow too much pains and attention on tho 
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acquirement of this touch. It is the index of the horse's actions, temper, and intentions. It 
forewarns the rider of what he is about to do ; by it the rider feeis muscularly, without mental 
attention, whether his horse requires more liberty or more Collecting.” 

It is this sensitiveness of mouth which makes the horse so superior for riding and driving 
purposes to the ass. The fault of the ass is a deficiency of delicacy. You can guide a good 
horse as accurately as a^sailing>boat; with an inch to spare, you can turn in and out of a 
throng of vehicles with perfect confidence. The ass, when willing to go at either his slow 
or last pace, bores along incapable of receiving delicate indications. 

The best horsemen guide their trained horses with their legs as much as by their reins, 
often without using them. It is because women ride on one side instead of astride that they 
can never equal first-rate horsemen in the management of raw colts and obstinate horses. 

The importance of the preceding directions may not at first seem evident to pupils. They 
may not see why they should walk their horses in small circles when they would like to 
'canter straight forward. They do not see why they should attempt to collect a horse that 
collects himself. But this “collecting, urging, and retaining” are the foundations of the obe- 
dience it is the object of horsemanship to enforce. 

By collecting, the horse is kept well upon his haunches, is guarded from crossing his legs, 
and has, all the time, as the phrase goes, “a spare leg” to depend on. The horse’s head, in 
turning a corner, should not be pulled farther round than to allow the rider to see his eye. 

On broken ground intersected by ruts or holes, let the horse choose his ground, keeping 
him alive by pressure of the legs if lazy or tired, without flurrying him. 

TROTTING. 

' The trot is essentially an English pace ; that is, Englishmen invented the practice of rising 
in the stirrups, by which the trot can be performed with the greatest ease to the horse and 
the rider. Never begin to trot until you are quite at home in the walk, and feel that you can 
do nearly all in the saddle that you could sitting in a chair. Begin trotting on horses easy in 
their action and obedient to the reins, without being too light-mouthed. There are excep- 
tional horses with so smooth and even a pace that it is not necessary to rise in their trot, or 
at any rate perceptibly. 

The best trotters move audibly on hard roads in the time of i, 2, 3, 4, perhaps most 
horses do ; but there are certainly many which seem to trot i 2, and it takes practice to “ rise ” 
in time with them. The picture at page 289 illustrates the distinct square trot of a roadster 
rather than a park hack. 

The Continental and military practice is not to rise in the stirrups, but to try to sit close 
to the saddle, relieved a little by the support of the knees and stirrups. No doubt there must 
be good reasons for this practice of bumping (which was universal with all European horsemen, 
civilian as well as military, until steeplechasing with English horses and riders was introduced 
into France and Germany), because it is retained in the British cavalry in which the most 
.distinguished officers have been and ase hunting men, who adopt the English style of riding 
when they appear in plain clothes or hunting coats. 

The military horseman uses the curb rein in trotting, although he receives his first lessons 
on a snaffle bridle without stirrups. 

'Frottii^ and rising, in the stirrups should be performed with the snaffle rein only : the feet 
so placed in the stirrups that the heel can be kept well down without strain, the 1^ from the 
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knee downwards falling straight, and moving as little as possible ; the rise and fall to escape 
bumping just as little as the action of the horse will allow. Some horses, and particularly 
English horses, are much more impressive in their trot than others. The elbows should be 
close without clinging to the sides of the rider, and the snaffle rein should be held firmly, at 
the proper length, in each hand, and not be allowed to slip a hairis-breadth as long as the 
trotting continues ; in this respect differing from the mode of regulating the reins in the 
canter or gallop. In the trot the rider appears to support the horse on the snaffle bit ; of 
course he does not do so, but the well-trained horse relies on the rider to hold him to that 
pace. Horses may be trained to trot with a loose rein (the fastest trotter I ever possessed 
did this), and also to slacken their pace and halt as soon as the rider with a soothing word sits 
down and loosens the reins. 

Perhaps more vulgarity is displayed in trotting than in any other pace by hard riders of 
the sporting publican class, their admirers and imitators. It is a pace in which, with a free 
goer, it is very easy to acquire bad habits. 

On a really good trotter it is, for a man, one of the most pleasant and healthy forms of 
exerdse. So thought Lord Palmerston, who might often be met, in his seventieth year, going 
down the Green Park from Constitution Hill, or by Birdcage Walk, to the House of Commons, 
on a hot summer’s day, trotting at the rate of twelve miles an hour. Twice in 1864, Lord 
Palmerston, being then in his eightieth year, rode over from Broadlands to the training stables 
at Littleton, to see his horses gallop on Winchester race-course — starting at nine o’clock 
in the morning and not getting back until two o’clock. It was his maxim that 'no other 
abstinence would make up for abstinence from exercise.’ No member ever trotted harder 
with his own hand, and his rule was daily horse exercise.” If Geoige Grote, the historian 
of Greece, had not given up the horse exercise which for a long period was his favourite 
out-door amusement, his life and valuable literaiy labours might have been prolonged many 
years. 

The young rider should bear in . mind that there is a limit to the speed of a hack’s trot— > 
it may be at the rate of eight miles, ten miles, .twelve miles, or fourteen miles an hour, 
within the limits of that pace he will travel farther, more safely, and with less fatigue to his 
horse, than at a canter; but pressed up to or beyond the limits of your horse’s trotting powers, 
it becomes most exhausting, as any one may learn by trying to keep up a fair toe-and-heel 
walk with a pedestrian who is two miles an hour better than himself. The man who could 
walk all day at about three miles an hour would be very soon pumped out in trying to walk 
six miles in one hour. It is also dangerous, because, at full stretch, the horse on making a 
mistake has little chance of recovering his balance. Tightly and firmly held, at about eight 
or ten miles an hour, or whatever be the pace of the slowest of the party’s horse on a fair 
road, trotting is a very conversational pace. Nothing is in such bad taste as for the owner 
of the fastest walker or trotter to be continually in front of a riding party. 

Neither should horses be allowed to break from one pace to another; but a conriderate 
horseman returning home or goii^ to cover will do well to break now and then into a hand- 
gallop rather than strain his horse’s sinews and jdnts, and vex his temper, in a vain attempt 
to keep up with some one who prides himself on a trotter of exceptional powers. 

Such a wild goer as the one in the illustration at page 370 may be confided to a gictoni, 
ready to ride anything, but certainly is not in his place as a gentleman’s hack or in the Fade ; 
although, perhaps, with patience and good handling, he may in a few months, be brouj^t to 
more regular and less fatiguing pacea * 



Style m TROttiNG. 

Between the walk and trot is what is called the jog or sh(^ trot No trick can be 
mom vile in a pleasure, park, or lady’s horse, but it is a valuable pace for a tired hunter or 
roadster; easier to them than walking wenly or r^ularly trotting. There is no long road 
travelling in this country now, but . the shog trot is practised on the way home by every 
huntsman, every whip, and every hunting man, after a loi^ day, if he has any consideraUon for 
his horse. 

Trotting and walking are the paces which, if attained at all in great perfection, are im« 
proved as the animal grows older, as long as he retains full possession of his powers. In 
America, where they understand trotting as well as we do flat racing, steeplechasing, and 
hunting, they do not consider that a horse gets his best pace as a trotter until he is at least 
nine years old. 



RIDING TO COVER. 


It is rare that a horse is equally pleasant in both trotting and cantering, especially if the 
trot reaches more than nine idhes \vithin the hour, that is, less than half the rate of American 
radng trotters. The pupil should practise trotting assiduously to attain a good style, watching 
the manner of the best masters of the art, and taking an occasional glance at his own per- 
formance in the reflection of plate-glass windows. In that pace particularly it is important 
to attain the peculiar graces of the modem English style — ^the ars celare artem — correct, with- 
out being rigid ; easy, without being slovenly ; upright, not poking toward the horse’s ea» 
in the old English style; legs, feet, hands, all in their proper places; risii^ to ease yqpr 
horse in the trot not from the stirrups but the knees, not to show your seat, but to cases 
yourself and the horse with the least possible daylight ’ between your seat-bones al^ 

A hbise trottizyii; fast should be stopped slowly, by gradt^lly shorten^ the iieinay .sitt^ 
tl^ .languid the horse so soon .leams to'uorietstaaiih' 
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THE ACTION OF WALKING AND TROTTING. 

The action of trotting squarely is distinctly diagonal, the off fore and the off hind foot 
following each other. It has always, and correctly, been taken for granted that the Rction of 
walking is the same, and is thus illustrated in the portrait of a very fine walker at page 193. 

On consideration, every horseman will remember that the actions of the two paces, walking 
and trotting, glide so naturally from one into the other, without that distinct change which 
takes place when a horse either rises from a walk into a canter or subsides from a canter to a 
walk, that feeling and hearing alone suffice to settle the question, without the use of eyesight. 
Major Dwyer treats the question with his usual mathematical exactness in the following pas* 
sages, in which he discusses it in reference to another question, viz., the effect of the rider’s 
weight on the equilibrium of a horse at different paces. 

“In walking and trotting, the horse moves its diagonal legs simultaneously — ^that is, the 
off fore and the near hind leg move together, and alternate in this action with the near fore 
and off hind ones ; so that while one pair is being moved forward the other sustains the weight 
of the animal. 

“In cantering and galloping (slowly), the two legs at the same side are advanced simul* 
taneously, the other two remaining behind. But the two diagonal legs of every pair are not 
set down simultaneously. One hears distinctly four beats in the case of walking and trotting, 
and two, three, or four in cantering or galloping, according as the horse’s weight is adjusted 
to the latter movement. Of the two legs acting in concert, the fore one is lifted and set down 
somewhat sooner than the hind one; were not this the case, a horse could never tread in his 
own hoof-marks, as he usually does in the trot 

“ In very rapid trotting, the animal is off the ground with all four legs for an instant 

“The veterinary surgeon of the famous Austrian stud at Trakenen has observed that the 
near hind-leg and the off fore-leg of most horses are stronger than the other two, and he attributes 
to this cause the fact that horses naturally prefer to lead with the near leg in cantering 
and galloping, the weight being'then supported by the two strongest limbs, the near hind and 
off fore leg. For the same reason he asserts that spavin occurs more frequently on the off 
than the near side ; and that horses in wheeling through restiveness always do so to the left, 
on the near hind-1^." 

These explanations show why trotting is the safest pace for a sound-footed horse trotting 
within his powers, for then he is always supported diagonally on two legs, and two legs are 
alternately coming to his support For the same reason, trotting is a dangerous fast pace 
when one 1^ or foot is painfully unsound ; so, too, walking is dangerous when a young or 
tired horse is permitted to take a long, lounging, slovenly stride. 

THE CANTER. . 

The canter proper Is the first stage before galloping, which is performed with the same 
action, except at the utmost rate of speed. Then a well-bred horse seems in his gallop to 
cover the ground by a series of bounds. 

The canter is performed on the haunches, tile fore-legs seeming to act chiefly as props, 
and to take very little share in the work of {uopulsion, if so grand a phrase may be pardoned. 

A fine cantering hack moves fmward in a series of gracefiil curves, in tiie ibna iUtistratsd 



. Ths Parx CAmrEx. 

\tf ^ wxxicut of the llatt|uis of Lcmdondeny at 259 (copied from a series dt equestriam 
portraits published between 1830 and 1840). The canter of Count D'Orsay’s fierce hack, 
which seems to be standing on one leg (page is rather in the style of display than of 
the luxury of the middle>^ed dandy marquis. A view of the Achilles monument would 
have been more suggestive of the man and the horse than the wild mountain scenery which 
forms the background. 

To canter properly the park hack must be collected, brought almost to a standstill and 
on his haunches with the curb rein, touched with the heel or whip on the side meant to lead, 
and drawn by the rein on the opposite side until the rider can see his horse’s eye. Once, 
started, the curb reins only must be used, with a slight give-and-take feeling, the rider balancing 
himself to the time of the horse’s movement But the hand on the hip would scarcely be 
considered “good form” at any time since manliness superseded the effeminate affectation of 
the dandies of King William IV. ’s time. 

It is difficult to find a horse that- can canter pleasantly and slowly in a grand and graceful 
style, because strength is required in the loins; hocks, and thighs, to perform a pace which 
throws so much strain on those muscles and tendons; and the combination of strength with 
soft action is rare. 

Ladies’ horses are always required to lead with the off fore-leg, and this undue strain on 
one pair of limbs generally produces lameness or ossification in the joints of the near hind- 
1 ^. Indeed, there are few horses that have been constantly cantered by. ladies that are not 
in some degree damaged in the overworked sinews and joints. 

Sound horses are easily taught to lead with either fore-leg. But if a horse otherwise 
docile obstinately declines to lead with either fore-leg, it will generally be found that the leg 
or foot he objects to use is unsound. 

Cantering is the pace for park or country use on soft ground. No park hack is worthy 
of the name that will not, on slight indication, canter at the rate of six miles an hour (any 
well-bred screw can gallop), springing into the canter from a walk at the rider's first indication. 

To canter straightforward at a moderate pace is the easiest of all horse exercise for a novice. 
The best practice for a pupil is to canter in small circles to the right and to the left, and in a 
fig^ure of eight on a horse trained to change his leg from right to left, and vice versa, without 
indication from the rider. 

In England cantering is considered an effeminate pace, only to be used occasionally; but 
the best horsemen in performing long distances alternately walk, trot, and canter, thus resting 
all the legs of their hack, and cover veiy great distances without distressing him. 

It is not needful to dilate^ at any great length on a pace so familiar, but the young horseman 
should particularly bear in mind that the slow or collected canter in which a handsome hack 
makes the greatest display is a pace that tries a horse much more than a trot or hand-gallop 
at the rate of eight or nine miles an hour, for the collected canter is a strictly artificial pace, 
produced by gentle “uiging" against the delicate restraint of the curb; the more collected, 
thait is, slow, the greater the weight thrown on the horse’s hind-quarters. Ladies, with the 
cruelty of ignorance, often abuse pets which would suffer less from a daily “ terrific ” gallop 
over sound turf, than from a couple of hour’s slow cantering up and down Rotten Row. 

For the same reason, although a fresh horse should not be adlowed to break and ^ift 
from « trot to a canter amd from a canter to a trot, it is absolutely cruel to hold a horse down 
to the same fast pace on a long, journey. A horse, if ridden by a heavy man, or by cne 
does sot rise in good timp^" wUl break into a canter in order to relieve. the strain on flMfe; 
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fore>l^ unduly jolted by the rider’s weight, and shows his good sense in thus silently rebuking 
his rider. 

Besides the true collected canter there is the "screw canter/’ affected by horses unsound 
in two or three legs, or all four, a combination of running and cantering, in an effort to ease 
their poor feet 

It was at a screw canter that Tennyson’s Northern Farmer returned from market hearing 
at every step the welcome sound of " Proputty, proputty, proputty "—a sound , which the little 
vulgar street boys impertinently translate into " Three>halfpence and twopence,” much to the 
annoyance of many a Sunday horseman rejoicing in an outing on a hired steed. 

THE HAND-GALLOP, 

A slight additional urging, a little more liberty of rein, and the pupil advances to the 
"hand-gallop,” the fastest pace permitted in the Park, and, on suitable ground, perhaps the 
most exhilarating for the rider and the horse. At the hand-gallop conversation is still not 
only possible but pleasant, and the horse, if high-spirited, is relieved from a restnunt that is 
sure to fret him if the scene is not Rotten Row, but some manorial park or wide-spreading 
undulating downs. When the pupil can confidently take part in the hand-gallop, and start 
and stop his horse when he pleases, he has made a great step in advance. 

This pace cannot be defined in miles. Some thoroughbred horses will be cantering within 
themselves, and appearing to be only doing eight or nine miles an hour, when they are 
really stepping over twelve ; while your ’ fat cob will, as French romancers say, be " burning 
the pavement," and yet scarcely get through seven miles an hour. 

The hand-gallop is play, the pace of pleasure parties not hurried, of hunting-men going 
to cover with a half-hour to spare. Galloping is a serious business ; it taxes the best efforts of 
the horse, and requires all the attention of the horseman. 

THE GALLOP. 

To gallop, the pupil must sit firmly down in the saddle, and take hold of his horse with 
a rein in each hand, bolding him together with thO snafBe, and making him just know that 
the curb is there, ready to be used at a moment’s notice, and to be used if the horse endea- 
vours to get beyond the pace required. How to so hold a horse it is impossible to explain 
by written directions. But the object of holding a horse together in galloping, instead of 
playing with him as in the canter, is to keep him to a measured pace, to make him stride 
evenly, and prevent his increasing his rate of going at his own will and pleasure. This requires 
in the pupil horseman both strength and attention. Jockeys stand up in their stirrups, lean 
over their horse’s withers for the five furlongs, or mile, or mile and a half th^ have to 
traverse, until the “ supreme moment,” when they sit down to finish a close-run race. In this 
way, for the few minutes occupied in covering a short distance, they relieve the propelling 
limbs from weight, and give them more power to force forward the horse’s fore-hand. But 
although the practice of standing up and leaning forward over the withers is sound as rquards 
racing, it is both absurd and awkward in riders either on the road or in the hunting-field. 
Whyte Melville says on galloping : " Riding thus two-handed, if he bends to you in the canter 
you may safely pwdi him to a gallop, taking care that he does not*extaid himself too much. As 
long as his haunches are under him you can command him; when he goes on his almiildes 
he commands you.” ^ 
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A hundred 3wars all fox-hunters stood up in their stirrups; In tlte first quarter of 
this century the English horseman who did not adopt the haute Acole style rode on the road 
and in the field in a stupid imitation of the jockey style. It was in reference to these mis- 
taken souls that "Nimrod,” the great reformer of the hunting world, said about galloping, 
"Sit down in your saddle; don’t stand up and stick out your hind-quarters as if they did 
not belong to you.” You still see a good many men, some fair horsemen, lean unnecessarily 
forward, but that is not the style of Sefiert, or Rice, or Frederick Allen, or the Darbys of 
Rugby, father and son, or of the most famous Master of the Rufford (see coloured plate), or 
his brother officer in the 9th Lancers and sometime Master of the Pytchley; or, to hark 
farther back again, of that most finished horseman, for twenty years Huntsman of the Royal 
Buckhounds, Charles Davis, whose portrait is given in the chapter on Hunting. 

With the shoulders well back, the double reins held in both hands, or, if the horse can be 
trusted, the snaffle reins only, and the curb reins, knotted or buckled, not too short, hanging 
loosely on his neck ready for any emergency, the rider gives and takes with every stride ; holding 
his hands low, and making his elbow-joints hinges, he avoids the rigid pull which deadens a 
horse’s mouth. Thus he swings along in a sort of delicious dream, fully occupied with his 
horse, the pace too good for conversation. 

The points to be aimed at are a firm seat, as motionless as possible below, while the trunk 
above gently gives to the horse's motion, and hands so holding the reins as to be able to per- 
fectly control and rapidly to arrest the pace. These essential points can only be attained by 
practice on high-couraged horses in open fields or downs. 

Without practice, the pupil w'ho has acquired all tlie arts that can be taught within the 
walls of a school — and they are many and valuable — would find himself perfectly helpless 
if called upon to gallop on the best-trained Leicestershire hunter; for it is not enough to be 
able to stick on — the pupil must learn to guide, to turn, and to stop an excited horse. 

The first lessons in galloping should always be given on horses with good mouths, and 
capable of being pulled up without difficulty. 

It has already been observed that some most docile road hacks become almost delirious 
with excitement when galloping in company with other horses over elastic turf. Indeed, 
the first change from macadam to grass seems to have a champagne-like effect on youi^ well- 
bred horses. 

Over ridge and furrow it is not a bad plan to stand up in the stirrups, and so avoid 
repeated shocks; but this feat must not be attempted until the rider can stand upright with- 
out relying on the snaffle reins for support, without, as the saying is, “riding on his horse’s 
head.” 

A fine firm feeling of the Worse’s mouth is as important in galloping, if not more important, 
than in other paces, in order to provide for unexpected obstacles or breaks in the ground. The 
best pace cannot be got out of a horse without holding him together. Victor Hugo’s description 
of a charge of cavalry at Waterloo, “ the horses first deprived of their curb-chains,” is simple 
nonsense; and so is the poetical phrase of "loose reins and spur in flank”— he who looses his 
reins and spurs his steed will very soon come to grief. 

When a pupil can gallop with confidence over flat ground, he should practise riding down 
hill, which, with a horse whose fore-hand is properly set on, is much safer than it looks; as 
long as the horse is kept straight he cannot be too lightly held. If not held straight is 
Ukely to qross his legs, and then a terrific fall is certain. But on holding ground horses galk^ 
sidely 4ow» hill, beca;^, if they have course, they get their hind-legs well under them^ 
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Here I come to the end of my hints—they are nothing more than hints— on the variout 
paces to be pracUsed successively by those who would be horsemen — ^walking, trotting, canter^ 
ing, and galloping. I have done all I expected if I have succeeded in impressing on my reader 
the importance of mastering the details of each pace. 

There can be no doubt that if a novice has found out what it is necessary for him to 
learn before he becomes a finished horseman, he will learn more from watching a skilful and 
illiterate colt-breaker than from any number of printed lessons. He will thus leam the how, 
although the colt-breaker may not be able to tell him the why. 

A great deal has been written, and might be written, on the management of the reins and 
the sort of bridle to be used for fast paces ; but I think that everything useful may be summed 
up in this axiom : “ Always have a bit that will stop your horse ; but, as long as you can, keep 
to the snalHe." 


RUNAWAYS. 

It is much easier to say what will not, than what will, stop a runaway horse, horses run 
away from so many different causes. Some from mere temporary excitement gallop off with 
a feeble rider, and, if wildly handled, make a regular bolt of what a skilled horseman would 
have reduced to a measured canter in a few minutes ; others will try to run away when asked 
to do something they do not like, as, for instance, to jump a trifling fence. I have seen a 
horse in the hands of an accomplished horseman walk out of a yard, in spite of all his efforts, 
on being' shown a leaping-bar — this walk would have been exchanged for a trot, and the trot 
for a gallop, in the hands of a less skilful horseman. 

Other horses will, on slight provocation, run away if ridden with a snaffle bridle, when 
they would not attempt anything of the kind with the common double bridle of curb and 
bridoon, although the curb-reins hung .loosely without being used. Such horses have felt the 
effect of the chain on the chin, and its pressure has what is sometimes called a “moral 
influence.” 

Some horses will be perfectly docile until alarmed by the sight of a few scarlet-coated 
soldiers, or the sound of artillery, of thunder, or of a pack of hounds, and then become abso- 
lutely mad and unmanageable ; but nearly all such horses may be subdued by patient, gentle 
treatment, judicious training, and the application of proper bits. But for the moment a nervous 
horse in a fright is as dangerous in a crowded city as a real “ rogue runaway ” — indeed, more 
dangerous, for the rogue will generally take care of himself, although ready to dash under or 
through anything, at the sacrifice of his rider’s head or limbs. 

The horse that has once acquired the habit of running away will bolt on the first opportunity. 
If you suspect his intention, the best plan is to check it the moment he begins to move, taking 
hold of one rein with both hands, and giving it one or two such violent jerks that the rogue 
must pause or turn round. Then stop him, and, if you doubt your being able to hold him, - 
get off. Perhaps a too vigorous “plug” may make him cross his legs and fall— not n 
pleasant contingency, but anything is better than being run away with in a street. 

In open country you may compel the runaway to gallop with a loose rein until he is 
tired, or to move in a constantly-narrowing circle until he is glad to halt A ten-acre field 
is big enough for this expedient But the great point is to stop a runaway before he gets 
into his stride; alter he is once away few bits will stop a real runaway — a steady pull hi a 
waste of exertion on the rider’s part. Some hofses may be stopped by sawing the tnoufil 
with the snaffle, but nothing will check an old hand. Another expedient is to hc^d die 
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very lightly, and on the first favourable opportunity, as a rising hill, for instance, to try a 
succession of jerka But the cunning, practised runaway is not to be so much feared as 
tile mad, frightened horse. The mad horse will dash against a brick wall, or jump at spiked 
railings of impossible height. I once saw a runaway horse, after getting rid of his rider, 
chaige and burst open his locked stable door. 

On the other hand, I have known horses that never attempted to bolt as long as they 
were ridden with a sufficiently powerful bit, who started from the stable-door the moment 
they found that they were trusted in a simple watering bridle. 

TO MAKE A HORSE STAND TO BE MOUNTED. 

Horses in high condition, .not sufficiently exercised, are very impatient, and often will 

not stand still to be mounted, even with a groom at their head. To active young men, who 

like their horses to be full of Are and ardour — “above themselves,” in stable phrase — this is 
not of much consequence : work Will bring the thorough-bred hack to decorous docility ; but 
sometimes this fidgetiness amounts to a vicious trick, and a horse, quiet enough when mounted, 
will do all he can to prevent his rider from getting into the saddle. 

Young horses should always be made to stand still when the rider is about to mount. 

With patience and time, there are very few that cannot be taught that they have no business 
to move until mounted, and that then they are to start at a walk. 

Baucher, the great authority in France on all questions of equitation, says that a horse 

may be taught to stand to be mounted in two lessons of half an hour each ; but I very 
much doubt whether a high-bred, corn-fed horse would submit to half of one of his lessons. 

“Go up to the four-year-old gently, as you should with every horse; soothe him with 

your hand and voice. Then take hold of both the curb reins, a few inches from the cheeks, 

with your left hand ; in the right hand hold your whip with the point down. Tap him gently 
on the chest, he will retreat ; tap him again, slowly, without anger, and speaking to him 
caressingly all the time. The' horse, tired of running back, will try to avoid the whip by 
rushing forward. Then stop him, and make much of him. This repeated a few times will 
teach him that to stand still is to avoid punishment.” Mr. G. Nevile’s plan is simpler and 
better ; to mount a young horse with his head to the stable door. 

At any rate, it is worth while to spend a great deal of time in teaching a riding-horse to 
stand to be mounted without a groom at his head. 

Few grooms know how to hold a horse while being mounted by a man, so as to hold 
the stirrup at the same time. They catch hold of the reins so as either to pinch the jaw or 
to bring the curb into action. The proper mode is to take hold of the bridle cheek above the 
bit, or of the nose-band, with the right hand, while holding the stirrup with the left ; but if the 
horse is very fresh, then he should be held by one snaffle rein close to the cheek. When a lady 
mounts, of course the groom stands in front of the horse, holding the snaffle reins in both hands. 

As the most spirited carriage-horses are taught to stand still when harnessed, there is 
no reason why riding-horses should not acquire the same lesson ; indeed, unless a real hack 
stands still to be mounted he is not quiet to ride. 

Horses sometimes acquire a dangerous trick of running back while beii^ mounted. On 
Invest^on, it wfll generally be found the cause lies in too severe a bit, roughly held by a heavy^ 
handed groom. The substitution of a light .1^ will, according to my experioice, oSbm cure 
this vice sdter severe mcASdies have failed. 
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Occasionally a horse is met with which, although quite quiet when once mounted, will plunge 
and kick violently when the rider Is in the act of mounting or dismounting. Probably some 
accident, such as the saddle turning round, has frightened the animal, and sho#n it how to 
get rid of its rider. 

I once took in exchange from a horse-dealer in a small way — for a hunter that did not 
suit me — a Prime Minister hack that I had often admired ridden on the road. When the 
deal was completed, the groom, in return for my fee (not the first he had received at my 
hands), whispered, “ She’s a capital bit of stuff, but you must not try to get on her or off her 
without having her head held by a man.*’ He laid stress on the word “man!” 

A few further inquiries the following day brought out the fact that the little mare had 
more than once thrown a very good horseman over head by plunging before he was fixed in 
the saddle; but that once firmly mounted, all vice disappeared until the time came for 
dismounting, when the same tricks were repeated, unless she was tired out by a long day’s 
work. Severity had failed to cure this most unpleasant vice, so I determined to try a 
milder plan. 

I took the mare into a riding-school, put on a pair of knee-caps, strapped up her near 
fore-1^, coaxed her into hopping about on three legs — very gently and very slowly — ^for a 
quarter of an hour, in order to teach her that if she attempted to move violently she would fall. 
No sane horse will willingly fall; a mad horse fears nothing. 

When I had fully satisfied her on this point, I threw the rein of a single snaffle bridle loosely 
on her neck, and, without any one standing near her head, proceeded to mount and dismount 
niany times. Then, unstrapping the near, 1 strapped up the off fore-leg, and again mounted 
and dismounted on the off side until I was tired. This lesson was repeated for about half 
an hour on five or six days, after which she would permit me to mount and dismount any- 
where — in the street, on a racecourse, in the hunting-field — standing like a rock. Once 
only, in a country lane, she showed signs of her old complaint. I tied up her leg with my 
pocket-handkerchief, mounted, dismounted. 'untied her, and mounted again, without the least 
signs of reaction. 

A more obstinate or vicious animal might have required more lessons to subdue, but the 
principle of making a horse incapable of resisting is the foundation of all sensible horse- 
breaking. 

In the same way many a horse that has felt the effect of a strong kicking-strap in single 
harness will travel quietly as long as he feels the strap there, but will very often recommence 
his old tricks as soon as he finds that it has been omitted in harnessing. 

When the soft tan-and-sawdust floor of a riding-school is not to be had, a cattle-yard well 
filled with straw and muck may be used, or any other quiet place where a horse can fail without 
damaging his knees. 

A distinction must be drawn between a really vicious horse — one intent on getting rid of 
and damaging a rider at any cost : one that not only kicks you off, but kicks at you when you 
are down— and a horse which from some accident has fallen into a single bad habit, such as the 
one just described with its cure. 


WHIPS AND SPURS. 

A whip in the hand of a horseman not riding a race or breaking a young horse is carried 
more for ornament, or as a mild indicator, than for punishment A lady’s whip is suf^posed 
to supply, on certain occasions, the squeeze or t|te kick of a man’s right leg. 
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No one who can help it will ride a hack that requires a whip to urge him along ; a slug 
b much more conveniently excited by a pair of spurs. The grand rule for using a whip is 
never to apply it in anger. 

Itb an even greater mistake to quarrel with' an unreasoning brute than for a schoolmaster 
to fall into a pa»tion with a stupid pupil; and it b the greatest mistake of all to fl(^ either 
in a passion. 

The best whip for punishing purposes is in the form of a jockey’s, which, tapering from 
the butt, is not too flexible ; and if horses are whipped at all it should be effectually. The 
most assailable spot of a restive horse is the shoulder. I remember a clever breaker who 
used to bring his right arm across his breast and left shoulder, making the point of the whip 
play on a stubborn colt’s croup in a way that subdued him when other applications had failed 
to obtain obedience. Make a practice of starting a horse by touching him with whip or 
stick behind the saddle, and the same to make him go faster. Reserve a cut down the 
shoulder to punish vice ; but a horse ought to be started by pressure of the legs. 

As a general rule, you should not strike a horse about the head ; but there are occasions 
in fighting with a truly vicious kicker or plunger, when a few calm, deliberate strokes with 
the pointed end of a jockey whip across the ears or over the muzzle will bring the brute to 
reason. Brutal men, in a passion, use the butt-end of a whip on a horse’s head, hitting here 
and there, and perhaps destroying an eye. 

Spurs, properly employed, are essential for making the best of most horses ; but they 
should not be worn until the rider can stick to his horse without involuntarily spurring — an 
accident that happens at times to the very best horsemen in hunting. There are a few, 
delicately thin-skinned, nervous horses which cannot be ridden with spurs at all ; there are 
a great many that ride much more pleasantly with spurs, although there may never be any 
need to use them. Such horses are conscious of their presence, and obey tlie indications 
of a slight pressure of the legs which they would not notice if they found that the rider’s 
heels were unarmed. 

, Almost every good hack and hunter has been broken with spurs, and obeys a pressure 
of the legs or a kick of the heel, because he has been made to move forward or to either side 
by the prick of the spur. Although the best horsemen seldom ride without spurs, they use 
them rarely, and only for some real reason. But when they mount a strange horse, they 
generally commence by letting him know that they have spurs on, so that he may be prepared 
for punishment if inclined to be disobedient 

With well-broken horses there is not the least reason for the rowels of the spurs being 
sharp; on the contrary, thqy are just as useful in giving a needful indication to move from 
too dose vicinity to a cart-wheel if ground down to perfect bluntness. It is in riding in crowded 
streets that the use of spurs is most essential, and of a whip the most useless; the reins in 
both hands, and spurs on both heels, you are in a position to restrain and urge simultaneously, 
and with the utmost rapidity thrust through the smallest possible opening. It may truly be 
said that, in a crowd of carriages, the “horseman who hesitates is lost.’” 

Spurs are essential for forcing a horse at slow paces “up to his bit,’' so that you can 
guide him with the greatest certainty ; they are abo essential for enlivening a slug, and for 
keeping a tired horse on hb 1^, but they must be employed with a clear meaning and udth 
discretion. The horsemen who are most able to dispense with spurs are endowed with loiq;, 
mu^Ur legs, with which they can give a resisting or la;gr animal a vice-like squeeze. 

For road-riding two kinds of spurs are in use — the box spur, which is fixed into the heolz 
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of the boots, and the trouser spur, whicli is attached to the boot with straps. The best shape 
of box spur for walking is the swan-necked, whidi has the advantage of allowing the trousers 
to fall nearly to the bottom of the heel Trouser spurs with straps are less expensive than 

box spurs, and avoid the necessity of fixing boxes in all your 
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COMBINATION. 


boots. 

In the original form the horseman who wore trouser spurs 
was troubled with two sets of straps — one for the spurs, the other 
for keeping down his trousers; a simple improvement has over- 
come this difficulty ; by sewing an inch and a half of trouser strap 
to the sole strap of the spur, one strap does double duty. When 
you have buckled on your spurs, you have only to button the 
inside button of your trousers to the button-hole of the additional 


strap. 

For hack purposes, it is better that the necks of the spurs should be very short. At any 
rate, inexperienced horsemen, if obliged to wear spurs for a sluggish horse, diminish the 
chances of unwitting spurrings by selecting spurs with short necks, and taking all the points 
off the rowels. Spur buckles may be dispensed with by employing india-rubber instep straps, 
buttoned where the buckle usually hangs. 


TO MAKE A IIOR.se LEAD PLEASANTLY. 

It is a great convenience that a hack should lead and follow pleasantly when you have 
occasion to dismount and walk any distance on foot. The best examples of horses following, 
accompanying, and going before a man with a leading-rein arc to be seen in the displays 
of roadster trotters at fairs and horse-shows. Their free going and obedience to the voice 
and rein are delightful to witness. It is an acquirement very easily imparted. The needful 
instructions were very clearly given by the famous American, Rarcy, in his original pamphlet. 

“ Provide yourself with a common gig-whip and three or four carrots cut in slices. Lead 
the horse out in either a halter or a common waterii^-bridle. A closed bam or riding-school 
is the best place for all instruction, because there is then nothing to distract your horse’s 
attention ; but a quiet lane will do as well Begin by fondling your horse, talking to him in 
horse language, and giving him one or two bits of carrot, for which, if he has not been fed 
recently, he will be eager, and begin to push his nose into your hand for more ; then commence 
by leading him backwards and forwards with one hand, holding the gig-whip trailing behind 
you with the other, calling to him by name, if he has one, all the time, as thus : — Come — 
— ^ome along, come along, old fellow,* touching him up gently, or sharply, as the 
may be, on his hind-quarters with the point of the gig-lash to drive him forward, and fondling 
and rewarding him as he comes up to your hand. He will soon leara to press forward 
to avoid the flick of the whip behind, and to come to your shoulder to be rar ruRfd and 
rewarded. Instead of flying from you he will learn to seek safety by your side, and follow 
you anywhere.” 

When you wish a horse to follow you who has not been thus trained, the best pl^n is to 
walk on before him, holding the reins at full length, without looking at him. 

Time and patience are well bestowed in teadiing a horse such things as to s t a nd stdl to 
be mounted,, to start at a walk, to walk* his best pace whether ridden or led, and to follow his 
owner in perfect confidence wherever he may lead. 
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LEAPING. 

Every one, man, woman, or child, who learns to ride should learn to leap, whether in* 
tending to hunt or not ; because no one can be said to have a secure seat who has not practised 
the balance required when a horse bounds in the air from high spirits, or when called upon to 
pass over some unexpected obstacle in a country ride — a newly*made ditch, or a sheep>hurdle 
set up to stop a gap. 

When a horse leaps, he throws tlie untaught or unprepared rider forward. The object of 
instruction and practice are to teach and accustom the rider to resist, or rather to neutralise, by 
his position in the saddle, the impetus forward created by the horse’s bound. 

With this object in view the young horseman must sit firmly in the middle of the saddle, 
with the snaffle reins held in both hands, and both hands held low over the horse’s withers, and 
look straight between his horse’s ears. As the horse approaches the leap, he should bend his 
body back from the hips upwards over the cantle of the saddle, while keeping his “ seat ” firmly 
in its place by the grip of his legs and thighs ; and, as a great horseman used to express it, 
in less anatomical language, " curling his sitting-bones (rear) under him.” The degree of leaning 
back depends on the extent of the leap and the action of the horse ; at a great down jump, 
the best horsemen almost touch the horse’s croup. Some make the mistake of sitting back 
OH the saddle, and thus exposing themselves to the action of the loin-muscles ; whereas it is nut 
their seat, but their shoulders, that should flexibly fall back, and return to the upright position 
when the horse is landed. 

According to military instructions, “the body is to be inclined forward as the horse rises, 
and backwards as he alights but that is a feat which only a long-practised horseman can 
accurately perform. The chances are that the pupil who attempts it, if he does not get a black 
eye or bruised nose from the horse’s neck, will find himself jumped out of the saddle from not 
having timed his change to the backward motion accurately. 

The art of leaping with an easy-leaping horse is easily acquired if the pupil is properly 
taught. But some horses, from their powerful hind-quarter action, are very difficult to sit ; 
and some men who have been hunting and riding hard all their lives present examples of 
every kind of habit that ought to be avoided — notably the foolish practice of throwing up the 
right hand, instead of keeping it almost level with the pommel, parallel with the left hand ; and 
the awkward practice of pushing the legs straightforward like crutches over the horse’s shoulders, 
instead of keeping them close to his sides, with the knees fairly bent. 

More will be said on this subject in the “Hunting” chapters. 

The mode of learning to leap is to commence on a perfectly quiet, free-and-easy leaper — 
one that in clearing a three-foot bar makes scarcely more exertion than in dashing into a gallop 
and with a slight obstacle to cover. If a leaping-bar is not at hand, the trunk of a tree is 
still better. 

In the open country little ditches present as useful practice as bars or hurdles. After two 
or three preliminary lessons, the pupil will do well to follow a good horseman over easy places, 
such as gaps in hedges, with ditches on the taking off side. The pupil should on no account 
wear spurs in the preliminary stages of instruction. 

In one of the elder Herring’s hunting pictures, in which .the hounds are in full cry, an 
odd-looking man, in a. tall hat, is craning forward just as his brown horse is in the air clearu^ 
a solid oak fence with a brook on the far side. 

Several masters of fox-hounds in flying counties, after examinit^ tlus picture^ have made 
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the same remark: “If that hur&e makes the slightest mistake on landing, writh that seat the 
rider must come over his head.” This figure is said to have been a representation, but may 
not have been a correct one, of Assheton Smith’s seat, although that hard bruising rider was 
celebrated for the number of his falls. 

In reference to this picture, a West of England squire, one of the hardest riders of his 
day across the Vale of Aylesbury, told me that although he had ridden to hounds . up and 
down the hills of Exmoor from his childhood, he discovered when he first came to London and 
observed the form of Middlesex steeplechase horsemen, who then made the hunters of Anderson, 
Elmore, and Tilbury,* that he was all wrong, and from that time completely changed his style 
of riding at big fences, and leaned well back over the cantle. 

The best example I ever saw of the advantage of lying back at a big leap was exhibited 
by a son of George Darby, then a ' child about ten years old, riding a wonderful pony, whicli 
(only lo hands high) would jump a hurdle in a riding-school four feet two inches high, that is, 
ten inches higher than itself. 

The pony used to be led to the far end of the school, and when let go, galloped as hard 
as he could up to the hurdle, and bounded over it like a deer. The boy sat from the first 
leaning back over the cantle, but as the pony rose he seemed to be lying on his croup ; as he 
landed he rose up as easily as one of those Chinese figures seated in a globe of porcelain. 

You will frequently see in the hunting-field men take hold of the cantle of the saddle to 
hold on. This is nearly as bad as throwing up the right arm. But if a horse is very light- 
mouthed, a pupil may be permitted to hold on by the breastplate in order to learn to lean back. 

Most men in leaping depend a little on the snaffle bridle ; you hear them say they ** like 
a horse to take hold of them.” This being the case, it is most important that the reins should 
be held long enough to give the horse power to fully extend his neck. Nothing is more common 
than to see half-taught riders pulled out of the saddle at a leap by the extension of the horse’s 
neck ; and many a horse makes a mistake or refusal from being thus held hard when his mouth 
should be felt, not restrained. 

Above ail, the pupil should bear in mind that his aim should be to keep his hands as still as 
possible, and that he should not attempt to move the reins when the horse is rising or about 
to rise at the leap. 

Practice over small natural fences, on a well-trained horse or pony, is better for a boy or 
young man than in a riding-school ; with ladies, for several reasons, the first leaping lessons 
should be in a school. 


VICES. 

No sensible man or woman will keep a really vicious horse — ^that is, a horse that, hot 
from exuberance of spirits, but from malignant spite, seeks to unhorse his rider or injure his 
groom. But the veiy best horses, well fed and not sufficiently exercised, will start, shy, plunge^ 
rear, or kick. 

A horse not absolutely vicious will sddom both rear and kick, but will follow one of those 
two vices in preference. Horses that have a backward look and show much white of tiie eye 
are almost invariably vicious. 

Horses generally give warning setting back their ears, or by a curious wri^le of the 
body, when they meditate some vicious trick. 

* WiU. Beu, D. SeSert, jQ. Uea |. Mmod, W. and A. Macdciatwah, Ac. 
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, KICKING. 

A Iddcer seldom rears. However excellent in other respects, a kicker is unfit for park or 
town use. The risk of being dismounted is sufficiently unpleasant, without the further chance 
of maiming some other horseman or horse. The power of thoroughbred horses in kicking is 
somethit^ amazing; they will kick in a sharp gallop, and, as grooms say, “high enough to 
kick your hat off.” 

A kicker must be ridden in a severe bit; at the first ^mptom his head must be pulled 
high up and bent round until he is compelled to turn. His first effort will be to get his head 
between his knees. As long as you keep his head up, turning him round and round, he cannot 
kick. Apply the whip from time to time sharply across his shoulders and ears, and spur on the 
opposite side to that on which you are turning him. 

When the kicking is merely an ebullition of high spirits, and an open country is before 
you, get fast hold of his head, stand up in your stirrups jockey-fashion, and send him along 
until you have taken the raw edge of his pluck out of him. 

Mares are more given to kicking than geldings. If you are not quite sure you can get the 
best of a kicker or rearer, the better plan is to dismount. Young kickers may sometimes be 
cured by strapping up a fore-1^, and leading them about on soft ground, and mounting them 
while thus made helpless ; but aged horses are quite incurable. 

REARING. 

Rearii^, as long as a horse is cunning enough not to fall backwards, is a less annoying 
vice than kicking. If you are aware of the character of the vice, take care to ride on the 
snaffle reins only ; and catch hold of the mane with one hand, while you pull the horse with 
one snaffle rein, so as to make him change his leg. Some horsemen drop the reins, and put 
one arm round the rearer’s neck. You may spur but not whip a horse while rearing. 

Most horses can be restrained from rearing by a rearing-bit attached to a standing 
martingale, which jags his mouth when he attempts to rise ; but a confirmed rearer is only fit 
for a Hansom cab. 

Fresh horses often plunge without meaning any harm. In such cases keep fast hold of 
the head; sit back, and ui^e into a gallop. If not a confirmed “buck-jumper,” he will settle 
down in a few minutes. If he is a real rogue, get off him, if you can, and let some one else 
have the benefit of his peculiarity. The only instrument for stopping a fierce plunger is a 
bit that will not let him get his head down. 

Very often horses ovef-fed and- not properly exercised b^n to rear, kick, and plunge 
in play, manage to dismount their riders, and thus become from a first fault irreclaimably 
vicious. 

14.^' > 

But he is a very poor horseman who cannot take good-temperedly the “ lightheart^ess ” 
of a fine horse when he first leaves the stable after a long holiday. 

SHYING. 

When a horse shies and turns half round, it is useless to try to force him bade, because 
.he always turns on ^is strongest side ; but quick as thought turn round in a ccuni^ete drele^ 
Mid if he still hesitates to go forward, circle him again and i^ain, because in this mddoai he 
omilot resist* 
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If a horse shies without turning round, alwa3rs pull him from the object of his alarm. If 
he tries to rub you against a wall or tree, pull his head towards it. If a horse is- really and 
justifiably alarmed^ as, for instance, at X threshing machine or bicycle, dismount, soothe^ and 
lead him past 


A FEW RULES. 


Make it your habit to fondle your horse before 
mounting, so as to accustom him to your voice. 

Always approach his head first 

Do not touch your horse’s side with your toe In 
mounting. In dismounting have only the toe in the 
stirrup, if you are tall enough to touch the ground with 
the other foot If you are not, throw both feet out of the 
stirrups at the same time, and dismount holding the reins 
and mane in one hand, the cantle of the saddle in the 
other. 

Do not trot until you have learned to walk, or gallop 
until you are at home in the trot. 


The bridle-hand is the left hand, but both hands 
ought to be equally the bridle-hands of a civilian. 

The whip-hand is the right hand. 

The near side is the left side, as you sit and face the 
horse’s ears. The off side is the right hand. 

All horses have a strong side ; you must turn a restive 
horse on his weak side. 

A horse with fine shoulders and flexible action is 
easier to sit, even when plunging, than a more placid 
horse that carries his saddle badly. 

Never begin to fight with a horse unless you have 
breath and strength enough to win. 


POLO. 

The game of polo has, since this book was commenced, attained such importance among 
the class of horsemen to whom the price of a few ponies more or less is of no consequence, 
that I need make no excuse for adding a few lines on this latest development of good horse* 
manship ; for although only ponies are employed, polo players to excel must learn to gallop, 
stop, and turn at speed with a precision not required at any other horse exercise, unless it 
be a bout with single-sticks, instead of sabres, as practised by the cavalry officers in the great 
riding-schools at Vienna and Pesth. 

Polo demands skill as well as strength, indeed, more skill than strength, although a man 
must be in first-rate condition to go through a well-contested game without distress. Polo, 
since 1873, has become a familiar game in* every cavalry regiment in the kingdom; good 
polo ponies fetch fabulous prices. The London clubs included, in 1874, civilians as well as 
soldiers, scions of the highest aristocracy and sons of the ^ newest rich men — to use a French 
phrase— who not only played eveiy week of the season at Lillie Bridge, but introduced this 
new form of ‘"jousting,” as a rival amusement to the “Tournament of Doves,” within the 
exclusive precincts of Hurlingham. Yet this game, new to England, has been played in the 
East for at least a thousand years. In the “Arabian Nights” we read that a king, afflicted 
with leprosy, was cured by playing at “ Mall ” (that is, polo) with a stick, in the handle of 
which some subtle medicine had been concealed, which penetrated into the king*s hands 
when he was heated and perspiring with the game. 

It is not a slight recommendation of polo, as an exercise of the horseman’s art, that a 
very hard, bruising rider across countiy, one of those thrusting fellows . who are equally 
ready to risk their own and their hornets necks and limbs if they can only be first, would find 
a great deal to learn beyond blind pluck before they could make even a decent appearance 
at polo. 
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SADDLES, BRIDLES, BITS, MARTINGALES. 

Saddles— Beside the Somerset Three Kinds— The Plain Flapped— The StuiTed—The Quilted — The Australian Kid— The whole- 
cut Pommel advantage- Stirrups— Stirrup Leathers— Girths— Woollen — ^Raw Hide Girths— Leather Pannel instead of Saddle 
Cloth— Saddlery and Girthing— Bridle— The SnafBe — The Curb Bit— The Bii d pompe^Hi^ Ports Condemned— The 
Dwyer — The Pelham — On fitting a Bit — Major Dwyer*s Directions — Illustration of— Average Dimensions of a Horae’s Moudi— 
The Chifney Bit— The Curb-diain— The Place for It— How to put it on — Nosebands— 1 heir Use — ^The Bucephalua 
Dangerous — Mr. Tattersalfs Improvement on — Value of a Martingale — Sir Tatton Sykes despised it — Few Men able to imitate 
him — ^Tbe Sunding Martingale to be carefully fitted — The Rearing Bit — ^The Martingale for Hunting with Rings. 

The ordtnaiy saddle in use in England either for road riding or hunting affords (unlike Gervase 
Markham’s perfect saddle) the rider no support beyond the stirrups. It is a purely English, 
and probaUy Yorkshire invention, the outcome of the taste for riding across country in pursuit 
of hare, stag, or fox. ^ 

Before hunting habits put high-school precepts out of fashion our ancestors rode either 
upon the high piqued saddles used by knights in armour, or on a demi-pique something like 
the modem military. On the Continent, until when late in this century the English style of 
riding became naturalised in France and Germany, the. gentry used nothing but semi-military 
saddles, h^h behind and before, in which the rider securely packed with the help of a 
sheepskin or something of the kind. No doubt the excellence of English horsemanship is largely 
due to our ancestors having more than a generation bac|| dismissed most of the arm-chair-like 
aids on horseback, and been content to rely for keeping th^ seats on balance, grip, and stirrups. 

There are, besides the Somerset saddle already recommended for an adult pupil at p. 262, 
three kinds of saddles in common use in England 

The plain flapped saddle used by huntsmen and most masters of hounds, which is the 
dieapest saddle made, and also the most slippery. This saddle is seldom used in London or 
other great cities ; it answers well anywhere for good horsemra except in very hilly countries. 
You really do require a roll of leather to keep back your knees when descending declivities 
nearly as steep as the roof of a house, for that reason in the mountains of California the Spanish 
saddle is universally used. 

The saddle more in favour for both park and road riding, as well as in hunting, has the 
flaps stuffed, they therefore yield comfortably to the pressure of the kness. The small roll in 
front of his knees supports the rider a little, if the stirrup leathern are so suspended that he catt 
touch them without disturbing his seat 

The third kind of saddle is quilted w over, and affords a softer seat, and the flaps are less 
slippery. The quilted saddle is in favour with horsemen who have little grip, and with these 
who don’t feel as young and as strong as th^ did thirty years earlier. 

For the Australian bushmen our wholesale saddlers suf^ly a cheaper form of saddle, but 
after the pattern of the Somerset 

In ordet to meet the peculiar tricks of the; hsdf-broken vicik>us-temper|ed bush boraes 
to at p. 149 in the description of Australiaa hon^), die thick pad before the kaett 
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mented by "the kid," a blanket rolled in a cylinder (like the cloak of a horse patrol) aflfords 
a sort of fulcrum to resist the dislodging effects of a "bush jumper." 

A practical horseman says on the question of saddles : " Formerly pommels and 

cantles were made of much greater height than id more modem saddles ; even now they might 
be improved by being made much flatter than they are. Half-cut pommels look as if half the 
pommel had been cut off, and are commonly made ; but whole-cut pommels are rarely seen, and 
are the best of all.” 

" They will fit any horse without hurting his withers because the part of the tree which 
generally comes doum on the withers in these (without pommel) saddles falls not across the 
withers but across the broad part of the back.”* 

“You arc not so likely to be hurt by being thrown forward, as the best horsemen some- 
times are, on a saddle without a pommel as on a saddle with one. The cantle ought to 
be flat, like a lady's modern saddle, and the inside of the saddle ought to press on the horse’s back 
from end to end, so that the weight is distributed over a large surface.”t 

Stirrups for country use should be large, not too high, and of a size proportioned to the 
foot The spring bars which attach the stirrup leathers to the saddle should always be open. 
The stirrup-leathers of a man who rides daily, whether he hunts or not, should be either 
rented or shortened every year by cutting off the buckle and sewing it on again, thus 
shifting the spot where the iron loop of the stirrup wears into the leather. 

The holes of the stirrup-leathers should be not more than half an inch apart, and 
punched on the inside of the leather where the tongue of the buckle enters, instead of the 
outside ; stirrup-leathers so arranged will enable a horseman to alter the length with one hand 
and while in motion; the holes are usually made too small and too far apart. 

The position of the spring bar to which the stirrup-leathers are attached is a subject on 
which very first-rate horsemen differ. Probably for military and parade purposes the centre 
of the saddle is the best place ; hunting men with short legs and round thighs will find it 
convenient to have the bars fixed an inch nearer the centre than in the hunting saddles of 
the best makers; some men with long flat legs like them placed still further forward, almost 
parallel under the pommel. I have tried both kinds of saddles, and, being one of the short 
ones, find myself firmer when galloping a well-bred full-sized horse over a rough country if the 
stiiTUp-leathers fall just in front of my knees when I am sitting as I desire in the middle of 
the saddle, then I am not obliged to push my foot far beyond my knee to catch hold of the 
stirrup. A man who can afford it will do well, if he is not one who can ride on anything, to 
be measured for two or three saddles. 

The best kind of woollen girth is that called the “Melton,” consisting of one broad girth 
with two buckles, and a narrow one drawn over it. 

Of late colonial girths, made of raw hide plaited or stamped into net-work, have been 
used and praised by hunting men. They never slip, may be drawn less tight than a woollen 
girth, and require no washing. 

On this question Squire Froude Bellew, Master of the Dulverton Hounds, writes : " As to 
girths, I prefer and use the open stamped leather girths, a great improvement on non-ventilating 
woollen girths. Instead of felt or other saddle-cloths, I use a plain light leather pannel well 
saturated with tallow, which keeps the horse’s back cool, fastened on the horse s back with a 
surcingle, and put the saddle over it. I never have sore backs in my stable, either with our horses 
or Mrs. Bellew’s, and you know whsit a rough country I hunt and what long days I have.” 

• " IlniM-RUling.” By GMi«t Nwile, M.A. t S«Wlet without pommels, made by Mesm. Utch, Lnns At-ie. 

N N 
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In my opinion there is no greater mistake than the military nummah, which, soaked 
with sweat, keeps the horse’s back in a perpetual poultice, and is the direct cause of tender 
skins and sore backs.” 

When, from the formation of a horse’s barrel or from his being over-fat, the saddle slips 
forward, it will be found a good plan to put on the girths crosswise, each being buckled to the 
strap not opposite, the point strap to the strap near the cantle, and vice versA. But as a rule 
the proper plan for fixing the girths is in the middle of the saddle. But no mode of girthing 
will keep a saddle in its place that does not fit the horse. 

Over-tight girthing has ruined the temper of many good horses, and killed many men — 
horses should be girthed by d^rees — first in the stable, then before the owner mounts, finally, 
if necessary, when the horse has emptied himself after travelling a few miles. 

Never let a groom show his strength and temper by over-girthing a horse. 

A steel spring that would give and contract as the horse’s belly shrinks, would be a 
useful addition to girths, especially for ladies’ horses. 

The saddle in the centre of the horse’s back, the girths and the rider in the centre of the 
saddle, are sound maxims. 

Saddles for country use or on journeys, as well as hunting, should have breast-plates ; 
with a breast-plate it is not necessary to draw the girths so tight All side-saddles should 
have breast-plates. The most expensive are of two pieces of leather sewn double ; those made 
of a single strap look quite as well if broad enough, if not better, and are less costly. 

Cruppers are not now used except for cavalry and police saddles, but those who pro]x>se 
to travel in foreign countries, where the horses are small and badly shouldered, should have 
their saddles furnished with cruppers as well as breast-plates. 

BRIDLES AND BITS. 

The bridle is the instrument for guiding, restraining, and stopping a horse. 

The most important part of the bridle is the bit. A bit, whether for riding or driving, 
should be of such a shape and dimensions, and fitted on in such a manner as to control a 
horse with the least possible effort of the rider or driver. These essentials may be obtained 
in the highest d^ree without irritating the animal Unfortunately, from sheer carelessness 
and ignorance, a great deal of cruelty is daily practised on the horses of the higher and 
richer classes, in the way of ill-proportioned, ill-shaped, extravagantly large, heavy, and misfitting 
bits, which, drawn tight by bearing-reins on the gag principle, convert them into instruments 
of torture, cultivate vice and create unsoundness. 

The names of bits are legion, but they are constructed either on the principle of the 
snaffle or the curb, or on a combination of both. 

The collection of bits and bridles at pr^e 307 and page 309 represent nearly all the 
patterns in common use for riding. 

THE SNAFFLE OR BRIDOON BIT 

Is the simplest and oldest form of bit, and was probably originally, as it is still with the 
North American Indians, only a bit of wood. 

The ordinary snaffle for use writhout any other bit is jointed with two cheeks like No. 4. 
It is ther exception when a riding-horse goes comfortably, and canies himself properly as a 
hack in a single snaffle-bridle. 
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In some few instances horses will not bear anything more powerful than a snaffle. 

There are two modes by which the snaffle can be made a very powerful instrument for 
stopping a horse: one when it is provided with two rings in which the bit plays loosely (see 
Figure Na 5 of accompanying illustration). This is seldom used except in harness, but I have 



No. I. Paric Double Bridle, with Detached Noseband and Standing Martingale. No. a. Hunting Double Bridle. No. 3. Half- 
bom Snaffle, best for Hunting Bridle. No. 4. Plain Snaffle. No. 5. Ring Snaffle. No. 6. Plain-jointed Pelham. No. 7. 
Hanovwiaa Pelham. No. 8. Variation of Curb Bit. 


seen it on young horses ridden by Irish gentlemen in the hunting fields. It is a good form 
for use in exercising horses that a plain snaffle will not hold, because a heavy-handed groom 
cannot spoil a horse’s mouth so much vdth any kind of snaffle as with a curb-bit. The other 
form is the gag-bit, which is used particularly in hunting with horses that bore and snatch 
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at the bit. It slides on a round cheek rein, and would pull a horse’s mouth, if he resisted long 

enough (up to bis eyes as they say). It is always used with another plain snaffle, forming a 

double bridle, and is of value in the early training of young horses. 

The better the horseman the less dependent he is on the shape of his bits. 

THE CURB-BIT. 

The ordinary form of curb-bit consists of two cheeks and a mouthpiece, with a curve 
in the centre called the port, and a chain — the curb-chain — attached to the cheeks in such a 
manner that when the curb reins are pulled it acts and presses the chin of the horse. See below. 



rKOPEK POSITION OF CURB-BIT, WITH PORT CURB-CHAIN PROPERLY PITTED. 

OVER CHIN-GROOVE. 


There are a variety of shapes for curb-bits, the Chifney being the most powerful, and requirii^ 
delicate hands not to misuse ; the Hanoverian, which has several joints in the mouthpiece ; the bit 
d pompe, most commonly fitted to harness bridles, but not necessarily, in which there are no 
ports, but, to give room and play for the tongue, the mouthpiece rises and falls on the cheeks. 

The very high ports of bits intended to hold a pulling horse are abominations ; a port should 
only be used to give room for the tongue, and for no other purpose. The best double bridle 
for ordinary use is composed of a curb-bit of the Dwyer pattern (see next page), and a snaffle 
bit like No. i and No. 2. But I prefer the snaffle used in hunting to have half horns like No. 3, 
so that in a flurry there is less chance of the bit and snaffle being drawn throi^h the horse’s mouth. 
In all the curb tits on p. 307 the cheeks copied from common bits are too long. 
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Riders of park hacks of perfect manners often use only a single curb-bit, called a “hard- 
and sharp others a Pelham in which one bit with cheeks and two sets of reins is supposed 
to combine the advantages of a double bridle. 

The Pelham may either be in the shape of No. 6 or of No. 7 , with curb-chain attached, and 
although it is difficult to see how a mouthpiece with a Joint can press a horse’s chin and act as 
a curb, in practice it is found that light-mouthed horses do bend to the pulling of the curb-rein 
after being ridden on the snaffle. As to the value of the Pelham, which I myself only use to 
horses with good snaffle-bridle mouths, 

** Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 

And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me/' 
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Major Whyte-Melville recommends the Pelham, which is much used in Irish hunting fields ; 
Mr. Geoi^e Nevile utterly condemns it. 

ON BITTING A HORSE. 

One of the most common expressions in speaking of horses is to say that such a one has a hard 
mouth. It is true that the mouths of some horses are rendered callous on one or both sides 
from the improper use of the halter, used as a bridle when colts, or the abuse of a bit while being 
broken, or after being broken ; but what is called a hard mouth is as often as not the result of 
an improper application of a bit that does not fit the horse, a difficulty which may be removed 
.by changing it. 

The whole question of mouths, bits, and bridles, has been the subject of serious scientific 
investigation, accompanied by experiments on thousands of horses by several distinguished cavalry 
<^cer% of the Austrian army. The result of their investigations has been rendered into 
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English in the small book already quoted, by Major Dwyer. The following passages abridged 
or paraphrased from the Major’s work equally apply to the bridles of riding or driving horses 

’* On looking into a horse’s mouth it will be seen that the lower jaw consists of two flat, 
irr^^larly-triangular cheek-bones, whose anterior branches form the channel in which the tongue 
lies, enclosed towards the root, between the two rows of molar (grinder) teeth, further by those 
portions of the jaw or gums that lie between the point where the grinder teeth cease, and the 
incisors (cutting teeth) commence, which is known generally as the bars, that is, the gums ; on 
the lower portion of the bars the tusks are to be found in male animals. 

*‘It is of the utmost importance that the curb-bit should be laid on the proper point of 

the bars, where alone it can have the most effect, and do no harm. (See illustration at 

page 308.) 

“ There is a military rule of thumb for placing the bit (as distinguished from the snaffle) at 
a certain height above the tusks, but as mares have no tusks this is an imperfect rule, not 
worth attending to, when Nature has provided an infallible mark for showing wherd the curb- 
bit should be placed.” 

“ The lower surface of the lower jaw is covered with a very thick skin, underneath which 
lie the roots of the beard, fat, and membrane. This structure is continued up into a certain 
depression under the chin, called by the Germans the curb-groove: the bone beneath the thick 
skin of the chin-groove is flat, and rounded off in all directions.” A flat curb-chain, not too 

wide for the groove, may be applied, by the action of the bit, with a sufficient amount of 

pressure to control, without hurting the horse. If the bit is placed in the mouth exactly over 
or opposite the chin-groove, and a curb-chain is linked to it at a proper length, the instru- 
ment will infallibly fit into its proper place, to be acted on by the action of the hands on the 
reins. 

But to make the best of a horse’s mouth, it is absolutely necessary that a point should 
be attended to which is almost universally overlooked in this country — ix., the bit should fit the 
horse’s mouth. 

" There are three dimensions of the interior of a horse’s mouth, which should be accurately 
ascertained before attempting to fit him with a proper bit, in addition to the size of the 
tongue, if a port is used. The first and most important is the width of the mouth from side 
to side, measured opposite the chin-groove, including the thickness of the lips. If that is too 
narrow, the lips are liable to injury, or to be. squeezed up so as to cover the bars, and thus 
neutralise the action of the instrument. If too wide, the bit slips from side to side, displaces 
tlu port from its proper position, and renders it impossible to accurately flx the length of the 
curb-chain.” 

" The port is the arched portion of a curb-bit, intended to make the pressure rest on the 
bars instead of partly on the tongue. 

” The second measurement is of the width of the channel in which the tongue lies, in order 
to settle the proper width of the port, the remainder having to be reserved for the bars. 

” The third dimension is the height of the bars, that is, the distance between the surface of 
the bars, naked gums, and the undermost point of the chin-groove.” 

All this sounds at first very complicated, and these measurements are only necessary when 
a valuable horse presents difficulties in the way of fitting him with a bit ; but the principal of 
these measurements have been brought to the following averages by the experiments of Colonel 
Von Weyrother with a simple instrument (see the illustration on p. 309, half the original sixe)^ 
by which the operation of measuring is easily performed. 
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This ** mouth-gauge is made of steel, and consists of a bar, a B (about six inches long 
will suffice), fitted on one side, at right angles, with a fixed cheekpiece, c D, of the form shown 
by the figure, and having on the other side a sliding cheekpiece, E F, of the same shape and 
dimensions (six inches long), fitted with a screw for fixing it where required. This bar A B 
is made oval in the transverse section, with the greater axis about one inch, in order to displace 
the lips nearly as the mouthpiece does, and is usually graduated throughout ; but it will evidently 
suffice to do this with the fourth and fifth inches. 

If this gauge be placed in the horse’s mouth like a bit, with the bar A B at exactly the 
proper point (opposite the chin-groove), the fixed cheekpiece C D being then held gently up 
to the off side of the mouth (the operator facing the horse’s forehead), the sliding one, E F, may be 
shoved up just close enough to the cheek, at the near side, not to displace the lips; and then 
fixing it with the screw, and removing the gauge, we can read off the dimensions of the width 
of our mouthpiece from the scale engraved on A B. 

The figure shows further a rod, G H, fitted to slide up and down the movable cheekpiece, 
E F, which is graduated into inches and eighths or tenths on its lower limb. This contrivance 
enables us to measure the height of the bar of the mouth, which is done in the following 
manner : — The instrument, adjusted to the proper width of the horse’s mouth, is placed as 
before, with the bar, a b, opposite the chin-groove, but underneath the tongue, .and is then 
wheeled round on its own axis till the upper limbs of the cheekpieces stand nearly perpendicular 
to the general line of the horse’s nose. This, of course, brings its lower limbs in the opposite 
direction towards the neck, and the rod G H is then gently shoved up till it presses lightly 
into the chin-groove, taking care that the gauge stands square, and that the mouthpiece lies 
equally on both bars of the mouth. The rod G H is then screwed fast, whilst the screw of the 
cheekpiece, E F, is loosened altogether, so that the latter may be removed without disturbing 
the rod G H. We then read off the height of the bar on the lower limb of E F, and have all the 
necessary dimensions. 

" The average ftcight of the bars of a tiorsds mouth ir if inches ; the upper cheek of horses 
under l8 hands, need not be longer. This gives 3J inches for the lower one, and a total of 5f, 
measured from where the curb-hook rests in the upper ring to where the lower ring plays in its 
socket. 

“For ponies these dimensions must be reduced to inches upper cheek, 3 inches lower 
cheek. The curb-chain and two hooks must be once and a half the width of the horse’s 
mouth. 

“ One-quarter or even an eighth of an inch higher or lower in the mouth makes all the 
difference between right and wrong; therefore the headstall or cheekpieces must be provided 
with the needful buckles, if the bridle is to be used for more than one horse with a curb-bit. 

“The first grand rule is, that in all cases the mouthpiece must be exactly so wide that 
when placed in the mouth it fits close to the outer surface of the lips, without either pressing 
on them or being subject to be displaced laterally. 

“ An extensive examination has shown that the width of the mouths of horses from 15. i to 15.3 
averages four inches, a few very large ones went up to four inches and a half, while very smaU 
light horses did not exceed three inches and three quarters. The maximum width of the port of 
a bit should be about one and one-third inclus, an important matter, because if the mouthpiece is 

« Thh, md all Major Dwyer'a tackle, have, at my request, been taken up by Meaan. 'White and Cdemaa, of Bidtopecate 
Street, London. 
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of tiu right width, and the port is wider than the channel in which the tongue lies, its corners 
will come on the bars of the horse's mouth, and cause intolerable pain ; if a bit with a port is too 
wide, every puu of the reins will bring its angles into painful contact with the bars of the mouth. 

"Light bits, accurately fitted, are more to be relied on than the most atrocious instruments 
of torture ever invented. 

“It is a great fault when a curb-bit comes out in a straight line with the reins; it is 
then not so useful as a plain snaffle. It may arise from the curb-chain being too long, or the 
upper cheek too short, or the lower cheek, proportionately to the upper cheek, too long. The 
result is that the lever action is lost The curb-chain does not pinch the horse’s chin, or 
press the bit against the bars of the mouth. 

"The next greatest fault is when the bit stands stiff in the horse’s mouth, whicli will 
arise from the curb being too tight, for then the slightest pull of the curb-rein puts the horse 
in pain, or the upper bar too long — the latter always produces a third fault — the rising of 
the curb-chain out of the chin-groove ; hence sore chins and restive horses. 

“ Horses, from bad bitting, sometimes acquire the habit of getting their tongues over 
the mouthpiece, a trick which renders the whole action of the curb-bit uncertain. Old horses 

are generally incurable; uith young horses the best plan is to ride or drive them for some 

time with the snaffle, and then carefully fit them with a bit. 

"The cheek may be curved and shaped into any fashion that pleases the eye, so long as 
it is of the proper length. The lower portion of the cheek should never exceed in length exactly 
the double of the upper portion. Even when the reins are habitually fastened into a ring 
below the cheek, still the weight of the projecting arm must affect the leverage of the whole 
instrument” 

But the experience of very competent observers in this country has shown that these Dwyer 
bits, with maximum cheeks of five inches, are not sufficiently powerful to control English horses 

which have already acquired bad habits as runaways or violent pullers, that they are the 

bits with which colts should be trained to the use of the curb there can be no doubt, and for 
average horses they are, when accurately fitted, superior to the ordinary curb-bits. 

But when a horse cannot be driven in a snaffle, or controlled by a curb-bit of something 

like the dimensions of the “Dwyer,” the better plan is to adopt a Chifney bit The lower 

arm of the cheek of a Chifney is separate from the upper arm, and is not therefore affected by 

its length. When the curb-chain is properly fitted, it is perfectly easy until the horse pulls, 
then the leverage is so powerful that if a knife were substituted for a chain it would cut clean 
through the lower jaw. But for this very reason a Chifney curb in a double bridle must only 
be used with a delicate hand on emergencies to let a horse know that you are his master. 


THE CURB-CHATK. 

The best-fitting bit, even when placed in its proper place, will not work unless the curb 
is of the proper make and length. The curb, whether single or double, should work quite 
flat when twisted up to its fullest extent without overtwisting. It should be as broad as it 
can be made without being too broad for the chin groove, which it must not quite ftU. If it 
is too broad, there is always danger of the tq>per edge rubbing against the bone of the chin. 
The hooks for attaching it shouid be the same on both sides of the bit 

It cannot be too often repeated that good bitting gives control without pain. A bit that 
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pda idiouM neve^ used; or tatiier. one that produces paih which the horse cannot 
cause to cease by dropping his head to the right position and yielding. A tight curb-chain 
and 'powerful bit make the horse poke out his chin; and then an ignorant person pulls 
hardu*, tightens the curb, and resorts to a bit still more severe. 

TO BRIDLE A HORSE. 

**To put a bridle on a new horse: — First, fit the head-stall to the horse’s head, taking 
care that neither the forehead-band nor. throat-band is too tight ; then, by the buckles, fit the 
snaffle-rein so that it falls a quarter of an inch below the angle of the mouth ; then fit the 
curb-bit, so that the mouth-piece shall rest on the bars of the mouth, exactly opposite the 
chin-groove; if some ' irregular- disposition of the tusks should render this impossible, it must 
be moved only just so much higher up as is absolutely necessary to clear the obstacle. The 
curb may then be hooked, first at the off side, leaving one reserve link, and then at the near 
side, where it should be long enough to leave two links, taking care that it lies flat on the 
chin-groove, without the slightest tendency to mount upwards when the reins are drawn. 

" There should always be room for the first and second fingers (of an average-sized hand) 
to pass flat between the chain and the chin ; if, on gently pulling the reins with the left hand 
whilst the two fingers are so placed, a pinching action takes place, the chain is too tight” 


NOSE-BANDS AND MARTINGALES. 


Nose-bands form part of bridles either for use or ornament ; as to the latter they diminish 
the apparent length of a horse’s head. They should always be attached to separate cheeks and 
not to the cheeks of the curb when used with a double bridle (see No. i, p. 307). If a horse 
opens his mouth a .snaffle has very little power over him. In such cases a nose-band buckled 
just where the bone of the head ceases and the fleshy muzzle commences will have a consider- 
able effect. 

A very ingenious nose-band, an improvement on the Bucephalus for stopping violent pullers, 
has been perfected by Mr. Soutcr, saddler, of the Haymarket, on the suggestion of Mr. Edmund 
TattersalL Mr. Souter was a hard rider to hounds, and therefore a practical man. But as the 
Bucephalus acts by compressing the nostrils, and therefore diminishing the breathing powers of 
a galloping and perhaps half-mad horse, it is a very dangerous instrument except in the 
hands of first-class horsemen. 

A nose-band is also required in- order to use a cavesson or standing martingale. There 
are a host of theoretical reawns against the use of a cavesson or martingale of any kind. 
A well-shaped, well-broken horse of perfectly placid temper, never disturbed even by too 
many beans and not enough exercise, needs no martingale. But how about those capital horses 
that get '* above themselves,” after a very little idleness, or those capital movers and jumpers 
witih slack ewe necks and the head put on the wrong way? 

Sir Tattmi Sykes said once when be replaced a complicated bridle and martingale with a 
nmple sirnffle cm a horse he was about to ride in a race, "my hands are my martingale.” But 
tbeti Sir Tattoa was as a horseman one in a thousand, «x feet high, all bone and muscle, and 


ahwayii horseback. , ' . 

Bid few horsemen itK like.Slr Tatton in either skill, experience, or traini*^, and 
(d perfectly brdken, therefore I entirely Mgrtt with the tnandfe 
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**that when you have a martingale on you are master of your horse, but when you have 
not (if he chooses) he is master of you/* ‘'and for this reason I should always ride a young 
horse or a strange horse with a martingale until I know that he will go without one«** 

A REARING BIT. 

The cavesson standing martingale must be veiy carefully fitted; if too loose it is useless; 
if too tight it will needlessly impede the action, and even throw a good horse down. 

Where a horse, especially a lady’s, is inclined to bounce about and even rear when fresh, 
instead of the nose-band the cavesson rein may be attached to a round ring bit, to which, 
substituting it for curb or snaffle, reins may be attached. In this way using the rearing bit as 
a curb bit I rode with safety and pleasure a thoroughbred mare that had previously given me 
more than once a black eye and a swelled nose by suddenly throwing up her neck and head 
while standing still, without any provocation. 

The martingale in ordinary use for hunting and road riding has two reins with rings at 
each end, which are attached when used either to the snaffle or curb reins. This martingale 
must not be used without the precaution of either having the rings so small that they can by no 
possibility pass over the reins of the bit (and in this case the riding reins must be sewed, not 
buckled on), or stops must be used, leather being the best, of a pattern familiar to all saddlers. 

Let me repeat that it is of the utmost importance that every man or woman, boy or girl, 
beginning to ride, should learn, down to the minutest detail, how a horse is to be properly saddled 
and bridled. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HINTS TO “AMAZONES.” 

Horse Exercise for Women Invaluable — Women as a rule ride badly — Why?— Not Sufficient Practice or Instruction-* 
Seldom Hear the Truth — Some Never Learn How to Sit ; or How to Guide — Some Sit Fast and Inelegantly — Qualihcations 
Essential— Phyucally Fit— In Active Condition — Wear a Suitable Dress — Have a Proper Saddle — Trained Horse — A 
Competent Teacher — Preparatory Physical Training Sketched — Dress Described in Detail— Boots — Chemise — ^Trousers— 
Corset — Head-dress — How to Hold the Habit — The Side-saddle, with Illustration — Dimensions of Side-saddle — Description 
of Third Pommel— Stirrup-leather, both Patterns— Princess of Wales's Pattern of Side-Saddle, Illustration — Girths Important 
— Crupper, when Useful — The Horse — Important Points of— Height to be in Proportion to that of Rider— Paces — Queen 
Victoria’s Opinion of a Lady’s Horse — Temperament— Age — Mounting: First Position, Illustration; Second Position ; Third 
Position ; Fourth Position, and Descriptions — Common Errors — Fifth (Bad) Position — Riding Boldly and Badly — Reins, 
Management of— Requires Manual and Verbal Explanations — Illustration, Reins in Both Hands; see also Coloured 
Picture for Seat and Reins — ^Trotting, Illustration — Cantering — Galloping — Necessary — How to — Proper Preparation--* 
Leaping — Every Amazone should Learn How — “ViciUe Moustache's” Instruction for Water-Jump — Importance of Exercise 
for a Lady’s Horse — A Lady’s Hunter, Illustration — Etiquette of Gentleman Riding with Lady — Anecdote of the Duke of 
Wellington — Improved Lbading-rem, with Illustration— Other Hints — ^Trcat your Horse as a Friend — Observe if he ts 
uncomfortable — How to Mount without Assistance. 

Horse exercise, for women who are fit for it, is a healthy, innocent, and social amusement ; 
when performed in perfection it is also an outward and unmistakable sign of wealth if not of 
jMsition. It is not, therefore, necessary to write a long chapter to recommend the equestrian 
art to the attention of the mothers and daughters of England. Whatever prejudices may have 
existed against equestrianism for women in the minds of the manufacturing middle class before 
igjo — that year of social as well as political revolution — have long since disappeared. 

In Hyde Park a hundred riding>habits are to be seen where there was not one before the 
date of Earl Russell’s Reform Bill — so Lord Vivian, a very competent witness, told a Committee 
of the House of Lords. At every English watering-place the mob of amazones, ill-dressed and 
well, moderately and execrably horsed, is quite appalling to the observer who does not enjoy 
tlie ignorance which is bliss. 

“Not to put too fine a point upon it,” the majority of horsewomen— or, to adopt the 
more convenient word, awwaoitar— ride abominably ; so badly that it must be presumed, look- 
ing at the rarity of accidents, that they enjoy the benefit of the special providence said to 
preside over the lives of idiots and drunkards. Perhaps the secret of their immunity is to be 
found in the hard-worked character of the horses they generally ride, or the watchful care of 
attendant grooms or friends. 

The reason why women ride so badly is not far to seek. A man may learn to ride by 
tumbling off until he learns how to hold on, and by imitating the good horsemen he meets in 
lus ride% friends or strangers ; because* a man’s is a natural seat ; elegance is not indispensable ; 
and last, though not least, he has ten times the opportunity of practice that any woman living 
In a civilised country ban possibly enjoy. A young man can ride any horse, in any dress, vwtb 
or without a saddle, in town or country ; vrithout losing social position, he may make friends 
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with all the grooms and horse*jockeys of the neighbourhood; in fact, he "may range the 
roads, the farms, the fields.” Without being guilty of eccentricity, he can risk his bones on 
any horse that others have ridden, and be his own groom if no assistance is to be had. 

If the raw man-rider makes himself particuliirly ridiculous, he is sure to receive candid 
criticism from passing strangers ; whilst those of his friends and acquaintances who are versed 
in the art he is acquiring, either out of good-fellowship or to display their superior knowledge, 
are only too glad to give him the benefit of serious advice or sarcastic chaflT. 

With women, commencing to ride is a serious business, requiring a competent teacher, a 
special dress, a special saddle, and, for safety and symmetry, a horse specially trained for the 
purpose. 

The time and fuss required to set a riding party in motion when only two or three ladies 
have to be fitted to strange horses and strange saddles, even if they are all practised horse- 
women, is terribly exhaustive of the patience of those who are past the age of indiscriminate 
admiration ; and when any of the fair equestrians are only half taught 'and timid, each will 
require, if particularly pretty and coquettish, the assistance of two grooms and at least two 
gentlemen during the operation of mounting. 

Few riding-masters who have their bread to earn, and still fewer gentlemen, care to 
ruffle the plumes of a charming novice, unaccustomed to contradiction of any kind, by once, 
twice, or thrice telling her that she does not understand or does not follow the rules requisite 
to form a real horse-woman. A severely truthful tutor runs the risk of being considered 
impertinent if a paid teacher, and a “ tiresome bore ” if an admirer. 

The consequence is that you see amongst the fair would-be amasones, who have the power 
of acquiring every accomplishment money can buy, frightful examples of some one of every 
kind of inelegant or dangerous habit. A maker of side-saddles, whose high reputation 
enables him to speak the truth, informs me that he has offended many fair heavy-weight 
customers by saying plainly, “ Y our horse's sore back has nothing to do with the fit of my 
saddle ; he will always have a sore back as long as you sit on one side and hang on the 
pommels.” 

Some ladies never take the trouble to learn how to guide a horse. For years they ride 
daily, but they ride placid steeds, accompanied by some mounted man, who looks after them 
just as a nurse looks after a child when it begins to run alone. Rotten Row in the season 
is full of horsewomen who would not ride a strange horse alone over a strange road for any 
consideration. 

Others acquire a really strong seat, ride hatxi to hounds, handle the reins with more or 
less skill, but present an appearance painful to contemplate. Amongst such may be counted 
the daughters of hard-riding hunter-breeding fanners, as well as ladies of fortune who never 
hear the jokes of their flatterers or see the caricatures that are handed round when they have 
left the room. 

Every one flatters the latter, and the former too if they are good-looking ; so thqr 
continue to ride at and over everything, until a severe fall or serious domestic duties put an 
end to exhibitions equally absurd and alarming to those who really know how, when, and 
where women ought to ride. 

The best horsewomen are found amongst professional amazatus, who have gone throogll 
a regular course of instruction under teachers who as likely as not enforced their preoepfcs 
with an occasional flick of a riding-whip; and amongst ladies of high position, in whopi 
families saddle-horses of every kind in the stable are as much a matter of course as silvnr 
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forks on the dining^tabie, whose natural taste for equestrianism has been cultivated as regularly 
and carefully as all the other accomplishments of a wealthy and well-born dame, who has in 
a tribe of sisters^ aunts, and cousins, relations and friends, models of excellence and elegance. ' 
A few years ago two wives of earls and three daughters of an earl — some of them mothers 
of families and welter weights, some of them young and feather weights — were equally remarkable 
for their grace in the Park and their skill in the hunting-held. To mention their names would 
be an impertinence, and contrary to the plan of this book. 

Therefore young ladies who cherish the in every respect praiseworthy desire to enjoy the 
delicious and healthy excitement of horse exercise, and thus to be able to take part in one of 
the pleasures of their fathers, brothers, lovers, husbands, and friends, will do well to master 
the following essentials for safe and elegant equestrianism : — 

First, they must be physically fit for the exercise, as to lungs, heart, and, above all 
nerves. 

The girl who is afraid of the common objects of the farm and field, who screams on the 
slightest possible excuse, who flies from a peaceful milch cow, and trembles at a mouse, is 
not fit to mount a horse, that is, if her terrors are real. They may be either a foolish 
imitation of other silly women, or one of several small expedients for exciting interest in 
the male breast. In the former case, a course of cold bathing and a few timely words from a 
sensible and good-natured woman would probably effect a cure. 

A month of hydropathy, at one of those great establishments which the majority of patients 
frequent rather for amusement than to cure any serious disease, is not a bad preparation for 
equestrian lessons. 

Secondly, the intending pupils should be in fair condition — able to dance all night, and 
play at all games from battledore to lawn tennis, without inordinate fatigue — that is, unless 
they are prepared to be content, as invalids must be, with walking exercise on a softly- 
stepping little horse. 

Thirdly, they must wear a suitable attire, from the chemise to the riding-habit. 

Fourthly, they must be fitted with a saddle. 

Fifthly, they must have a horse perfectly trained for a lady’s use, and suitable In size, 
quality, and temperament, to the work and the rider. 

Sixthly, when provided with the horse and appliances, the pupil aspiring to become a 
capable and elegant horsewoman can do nothing without a competent teacher — one who will 
insist on attention to details apparently insignificant: on that steady practice of walking 
before cantering, cantering in many forms before trotting, and trotting with ease and certainty 
before galloping, which arq the successive steps of the equestrian art. 

The born and skilled horsewoman has, it must be admitted, two advantages over men. 
She relies for ruling her horses on skill rather than on brute strength; and possesses a 
mysterious influence over very high-couraged animals, as if, in mesmeric argot, she had the 
power of placing herself en rapport with steeds that obstinately resist the strength and skill 
of the coarser sex. 

As to the i^e at which women should commence to ride, it is by no means necessary, in 
order to acquire the highest skill, with natural aptitude for equestrianism, that they should 
commence prartice in their childhood ; although, if judiciously taught, a well-grown girl may 
advantageously take her first lesson at ten years old. Some of the finest professional horse- 
women^ well known in Rotten Row and the hunting shires in i860, did not talm their 
Jeasons nntil Uiey were over eighteen years of age; and our Indian Empire affords nurny 
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eatainf^es of strooK End graceful horsewomen whose first lessons were taken at the cavalry 
t^tions of the Indian amy after marriage. 

In dealing one by one with these six conditions for training a young ameusone, it may be 
assumed that a girl who is constitutionally timid and nervous, when in an average state of 
health should never be permitted to mount on horseback at alL 

As to the preparatory physical training which is required for those young iadies who have 
not had the advantage of the athletic out-door exercises which are open to their sex, their best 
preparation will be found in the gymnastics referred to at page 273 as likely to be of use to 
adult men pupils. 

The recommendation of preparatory exercises for male applies with tenfold force to female 
pupils. In Madame Brenner’s book, already quoted, a series of exercises are described, fitted 
to the physical capacities of mere infants and of full^rown girls, which it is not necessary to 
repeat in detail; but the following extracts, giving a good idea of the principles on whidi this 
physical training is conducted, are due to the importance of the subject : — 

"The first exercise is with the elastic india-rubber chest-expander. 

“The movements in connection with the chest-expander are always necessary. They may be likened to the 
scale practice of the pianoforte. They should never be neglected, but should stand at the banning of each 
morning’s work. 

“No pupil can with comfort or success engage in exercises more elaborate and more complicated, rnnHl Uu 
body and limbs, being progressively warmed and relaxed, are rendered pliable? 

The length of time during which this exercise should be practised must depend on the 
constitution of the pupil. " Ten minutes is the extreme limit ; but no exercise should be 
carried on to the point of fatigue. At first the chest-expander exercise should be only used 
once a week ; in the second or third week, twice a week ; and so on increasingly, until limbs 
and joints gain the suppleness desired, which enables the pupil to perform this and other 
exercises not only without fatigue, but with freedom and pleasure.” “ I watch,” says Madame 
Brenner, “ the faces of those I instruct, and whenever I notice an expression of weariness in 
the features, I direct the pupil to desist.” 

This is a bit of sound advice, which teachers of equestrianism, professional or amateur, 
would do well to bear in mind. Too often the pupil or the pupil’s parent is inclined to insist 
on the full hour’s lesson for which she has paid. 

In treating of another series of exercises, the same writer lays down, in the following 
passage, the principles which it is the aim of an equestrian teacher to impart, and which can 
evidently be best imparted by preparing delicate girls for horse exercise by suitable gymnastic 
exercises: — ’ 

“Hie special advantage of the wand exercise is found in the vigorous and healthy acHon of the mnseles 
eesmeeUd with the chest, arms, ased shoulders; there comes from it that compelled steadiness of the lower Umbs 
which is so important a feature in the physical education of women.” 

In the same line, exercises with dumb-bells, “weighing not more than from five ounces to 
twenty-one ounces the pair,” strengthen the muscles ef the back as well as of the arms. Throwing 
jUte v^tUe of ^ t^per frame into hetdU^ and exhilarating movement, it is one of best tads to 
round the arms and devoid the dust, “From its compulsory detail of a iirm position of the 
lownr hidf of ^ t^^ body while tiie uppef hs^lf is actively employed, this exercise comp^ .ia n 
dagfee» that steadiness and equal balance frame which it is tlm bmiilniii^ 
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The special use of certain of these exercises .is summarised as follows 

** ist Steadiness of body in certain difficult positions, under the muscular exertions of both sets of limbs. 
2nd. Graceful movements. Gymnastics (read horse exercise) should play into the hands of health* Exercise 
should be no fatigue, for fatigue is more or less a strain on the constitution. The every-day movements of life In 
the case of the gymnastic (trained) pupil require less exertion than those of the unskilled and untrained. There 
is plenty of vigour to spare. Thus prepared, the pupils of the riding- school will advance by easy steps ; and 
such ejaculations and expressions as ^Oh dear, I am tired to death!* * I am so stiff I cannot move!* ‘That 
ride has killed me 1 * will not be heard.** 

It must be borne in mind that gymnastics bring into play muscles not actively employed 
in walking, and horse exercise muscles not called into action in either walking or gymnastics; 
hence the necessity for short and frequent lessons. 


HOW TO DRESS THE ‘'AMAZONE.*^ 

If expense is a matter of no consequence, the easiest way of obtaining a suitable costume 
for horse exercise is to go to the best and most expensive tradesmen. But ladies have to 
ride who do not live in London or Paris, and to whom economy is an object ; hence the fol- 
lowing notes, directed rather to the principles than the details of dress: — 

When a young lady undertakes to ride in earnest, she must discard every article of her 
previous attire, except her stockings, and re-clothe herself from head to foot. 

The ordinary fashionable boot, with its narrow waist and high heel, will not do at all. The 
foot she puts into the stirrup must feel the stirrup, and be capable when she is mounted of 
comfortably supporting her whole weight The sole of the boot must, therefore, be perfectly 
flat, as broad as the foot; long enough not to cramp the toes, but not extravagantly long. 
The heel must not be more than half an inch thick, and long enough to cover the natural 
lieel, so as to catch and keep the stirrup in its proper place. 

Riding-boots must be by no means tight, unless the lady prefers cold feet in winter. It is 
pretty well understood now that a well-proportioned boot will make a foot look much smaller 
than a tight one. 

The most comfortable style of boot for riding long distances is the Wellington, or cavalry 
boot, which protects the calf of the leg from friction against the saddle. The upper-leather of 
the feet should be of kid, the of morocco or buckskin. The drawback of this kind of 
boot is that it hides the symmetry of the ankle, and that, if not made to fit easily, it necessi- 
tates the dreadful picture of a lady with a pair of boot-hooks struggling into a pair of tight 
boots, and out of them with a boot-jack after a long ride. 

The best form for ladies' use, under all circumstances, is that of the boot which came into 
fashion for a short time, with short costumes and long walking-sticks, at Biarritz. This boot 
comes up to the middle of the calf of the leg, and should be laced up in front, not buttoned. 
Buttons do not answer at all for riding, and elastic sides have many disadvantages. It is 
made with the leg of either cloth or leather; if cloth, the colour to match the riding habit, the 
foot of kid or patent leather, the sole flat, exactly like the sole of a man's hunting boot with 
the same long low heel. But if a lady determines to adhere to a short baiHm for mere' pmk 
exercise, she must give up the fashionable, narrow-waisted, peg^heeled shape, and adopt a IknA 
that will allow her to place her foot flat in the stiifup. 

The advantage of the Magyar," or, as some hll it, from the name of the 
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"Cracovienne*’ boot, is that, while it protects the leg and affords a sensible support to the 
ankle, it is put on and taken off by unlacing, without a«i ungraceful struggle. 

Cold feet are one of the acute miseries of long winter rides. The first condition for 
securing warm feet is to have them warm from exercise or friction before starting ; the ndxt, 
to wear warm hose. Canadian experience has proved that one pair of silk socks, supple- 
mented by a pair of woollen stockings, preserve more warmth than any one pair of stockings, 
however thick. Tight gartering will produce cold, as well as tight boots. If socks could be 
worn with tight silk or woollen drawers, according to the season, garters could be dispensed 
with ; but this suggestion pries almost too closely into the mysteries of female attire. 

The feminine chemise (old as old Egypt), flowing to the ground, with short sleeves, must 
be dismissed in favour of a garment fashioned on the principles of the masculine shirt — that 
is, with a collar round the neck, long sleeves with cuffs descending over the wrists, a front 
that may be displayed when the jacket is unbuttoned, and skirts or tails so short as not to 
make unsightly lumps or inconvenient wrinkles on the drawers. 

Drawers should be elastic and tight ; in fact, very like those men wear. 

Trousers are, as a rule, fastened by a belt to the waist, and strapped under the boots, if 
Wellingtons are worn ; but if long-laced boots are worn a sort of full-flowing knickerbockers or 
breeches going into the boot would be more sensible. If the habit is of a dark colour, the 
trousers may be of black chamois leather, strapped with cloth below the knee ; but if the habit 
is made of light tweed, or any shade of linen or other summer material, then the trousers 
should be as nearly as possible of the same material and shade of colour. White trousers or . 
petticoats are altogether inadmissible under a riding-habit of any colour, except one of white 
linen, which, braided with coloured worsted, is sometimes worn in summers of tropical heat. 

To argue with those infatuated females who superstitiously believe that men’s eyes are 
charmed and that men’s hearts are won by a waist resembling as nearly as possible the form 
of a wasp or an hour-glass, would be a waste of time. No number of surgical cases would 
convince them that to compress the stomach, the bowels, the heart, the lungs, the liver, within 
the limits of a corset several sizes too small is, sooner or later, equally fatal to health and to 
beauty. But of one fact in regard to equestrianism they may easily convince themselves — namely, 
that as the elegance of a woman on horseback depends entirely on the flexibility of her figure, 
no woman can ever ride well enough to be worth looking at off a walk, unless she is contented 
with a corset that will support the body without compressing the vital internal oigans. If she 
cannot lace her own boots and put up her back hair, she may give up the idea of becoming 
a horsewoman, or anything better than a stuffed doll on horseback. A woman who means to 
ride well can neither afford to cramp her muscles nor to impede the circulation of her blood. 

Modern staymakers thoroughly understand the proper proportions of riding-corsets, which, 
like many other articles of dress, have been immensely improved in the direction of elasticity 
and comfort since the days of our grandmothers. The one golden rule to be adhered to is, 
that the wearer — mounting, mounted, or dismounted — must feel thoroughly comfortable, that is, 
with the full use of every limb and of every muscle. The French proverb, " II /out swjfrw 
ppur itre bta$tx" a favourite excuse with bootmakers and staymakers, must be reversed. The 
tmastmg cannot be elegant if she "suffers.” In consequence of the peculiar position of tiie 
body on a side-saddle, tight-lacing invariably produces pain on the right sides, and pain and stiff* 
niss just wh^e there ought to be "willow-like flexibility.” “In dn^sing for a ride” said tint 
acdsihidi^ed horsewoman, Mrs. Stirling Clarke, “everything ^ould be avoided that may cadse 
hmisiisi^^ Pins should not be used ; every article should fit neither too tightly nor W j 
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and all details should be seen to, so as not to require repairs and delay when the horses are 
at the door — ^no buttons wanting, no hooks or eyes to be sewed on.” 

In commencing to learn to ride it is not at all necessary to begin with an expensive habit 
or complete costume. Any sort of dark skirt, with one of the numerous patterns of yachting 
jackets, buttoning loosely round the figure, and any quiet* shaped straw or felt hat that will 
not fall off, will do for early practice. When the pupil has reached the stage for riding in public, 
then a complete and a correct costume, according to the fashion of the time, may be ordered. 
But from the first day of the first lesson, suitable boots and underclothing made on correct 
principles, are indispensable. 

“The body of the habit,” says Mrs. Stirling Clarke, "should be carefully made to fit the 
breast, ample room being always allowed across the chest, which expands in riding. It should 
be carefully cut, so as to be wide enough at the back of the neck, thus avoiding the disagree- 
able tightness which is a common fault in ill-made habits. The waist must not be too long, 
in fact; if not shorter than the bodies of most dresses it will wrinkle.” The sleeves must no- 
where be tight, for both arms are required to be actively used. 

Youthful and slim figures look well in plain jackets fitting like a skin. Ladies who are 
fully developed, not to say stout, will look better in a loose jacket coming down to the saddle, 
cut to the shape, but not adhering to the figure. 

The grand principle in ordering the jack^ is to have it so easy that the wearer could in 
it with comfort play at any outdoor game in which ladies take part. 

For winter, a riding-jacket is sometimes made exactly like a man’s, with a waistcoat. An 
overcoat trimmed with fur, like a hussar’s pelisse, is a comfortable addition in cold weather, 
besides having the advantage of displaying the rider’s taste and luxury in one of the most 
genuine of female decorations — expensive fur. , 

As to the skirt, a lady, an authority on the subject, says, “Unless the cloth be full broad- 
cloth width, it must have two breadths and a half in the skirt to afford an easy and graceful 
flow of drapery for use in riding in or near a town ; a hunting skirt is a special garment.” 

To have the skirt too long, even for park display, is a mistake. It is always dangerous, 
as likely to catch the horse's feet; and in muddy weather becomes an unsightly, uncomfortable 
drag. For country rides, a habit need only be long enough to hang gracefully over the feet, 
but leather linings should be carefully avoided. In the season of 1 878 the Park riders, who had 
almost swept the Row with their absurdly long habits, rushed into the other extreme and wore 
skirts so short that very often the boots were discovered. But fashions are so eccentric that 1 
leave the paragraph against long skirts, written in 1870. 

Economy is often important to a father with a number of daughters able and willing to 
ride; but it is no economy to go to a man not accustomed to make ladies’ habits or ladies' 
riding-boots— these are specialities, especially the former. 

As to the head-dress, there are only two rules that can be safely laid down, looking at the 
constant changes of fashion, from the hideous to the elegant, and from the beautiful back to 
the frightful, within the twenty-five years ending in 1874, 

First, it should fit so as neither to fall out of place nor fall off; for a horsewoman to have 
to hold on her hat under any circumstances is absurd, and may be dangerous. Next, it should 
become the face. The chimney-pot suits some faces admirably, others not at all. The many 
variations of the Spanish hat, the deerstalker, &c, have the advantage being piopeify 
completed by a plume or rosette of brilliant and appropriate colour. 

Fonnerly somethii^ ought to have been saidt about dressing the hair; but as the thm»ete 
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of ^ese days {ox the most part buy their tresses ready made, it would not be wise to inteiv 
fere with the special province of the coiffeur. Good thick kid or calf-skin ^oves are more 
suitable for riding than dog-^in ; the reins can be felt through them. D(^-skin are too hard 
and too soon dirty. In winter, mits of silk or woollen, long in the wrist, with a hole for the 
thumb and .no fingers, go well over kid gloves ; but in wet weather woollen gloves are more 
comfortable than leather, and a pair should always be carried in the pocket of the side saddle 
in wet weather or hunting. 

Attention should be paid and some pains devoted to holding the habit g^racefully when 
walking. " To hold the habit properly, the skirt should first be taken at each side, as far 
down as the arms, will reach without stooping, drawn out evenly to its full extent, and 
gathered up until sufficiently short for walking. The hands should then be brought forward, 
with one rather higher than the other, so as not to appear stiff or formal. If the skirt is 
made in two breadths, it should be gathered up from the seam at each side, otherwise it will 
drag on the ground behind. When a lady is accompanied by a gentleman, she should hold 
the habit on the side on which he is walking, so far down only as to enable her to take 
his arm and clear the skirt from the ground, turning a bit of it over her thumb, to prevent its 
slipping from the hand.” These actions should be practised at home, and before a glass. 

The following extracts from letters which appeared in The Times and in The Field, in 
consequence of a letter from Captain Lovell describing how his daughter was hung by her 
habit and stirrup, give very useful hints : — 

" One who hunts, and is accustomed to ride over a rough country, where one must often get 
falls" says : “ I am quite sure that the shorter and tighter ladies’ habit skirts are the safer they 
are ; also there should be two straps of elastic — one for the right foot and the other to go on the 
heel of the left foot. By these means, if the habit be well cut, there is no possibility of the skirt 
getting caught on the leaping-head. Another safety is to have the leaping-head quite close up 
to the pommel round which the right leg is put. Saddle-makers are very fond of putting it low 
down and making it long and curved, which prevents ladies being kicked or bucked off, but 
which keeps them fixed like a vice, so that if their horse comes down they cannot get away 
from him. If the pommel is small, high up, and close to the other, it ought to be quite sufficient 
for a good rider, and at the same time if the horse falls it leaves you free to get away from him.” 

Another lady writes me : “ A loop on the heel of the left foot is dangerous in hunting ; it 
prevents the lady from getting her foot out of the stirrup if she has a fall.” 

Another lady writes : — 1 think I may venture to speak with some authority on the 
subject, as my sister and I have been hunting for some years in a country in which falls must 
necessarily be somewhat frequent, even with the best-trained hunters. Yet I cannot recall any 
' instance of our ever having been, even momentarily, suspended in the manner your correspondent 
describes. We attribute our escape to the following simple precautions : i. Our habits are made 
of thick clotih— -thin material being sure to catch round the pommels ; the skirts are short, and 
very narrow at the back, which prevents them clinging round the leaping-head. A skirt without 
hem, as suggested by your correspondent, would soon be pulled out of shape, and go to pieces 
with hard wear. 2. We use a man’s plain stirrup, as large as is possible. There is no dai^er 
the foot slipping through. We ride with as long a leather as can be ; thus the foot usually 
jerks out at the first shake of the horse fallii^, and it is very easily replaced if the animal’ 
eventually recovers himself.” 

[A lady's seat has less use for the stirrup than a man’s.] 

^ Ry the use of a stirrup either with a sim{de joint on each side, or with that of Mr.iDay^ 
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whidi comes completely apart when the foot hangs, no accident can possibly occur. The 
jointed stirrup was in use by men some fifty years ago, and was discarded on account of its 
clumsy appearance ; but, being scarcely visible under the habit, no such objection applies to 
its adoption by ladies.” — Ed. Field. 


THE SIDE-SADDLE. 

Whatever economy may be needed in other directions of the amasonds equipment the 
side-saddle must be the best of its kind ; it may be perfectly plain — without a stitch of 
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ornament, but it must be of the best materials and workmanship and from a saddler who 
has studied the needs of the sex; above all, it must fit the horsewoman, otherwise she can 
never ride in comfort or security. 

The legs of a moderately good horseman are as good as an additional pair of girths 
astride on a man’s saddle, but the security of a side-saddle must depend on fit and the girths 
alone, which will often have to resist very unequal strains, especially from a bad horsewoman. 

Again, a man, by lengthening or shortening his stirrup-leathers, can accommodate himself 
to any average saddle ; but a woman, if the saddle is too short, rides in constant misery, and, 
if the two pommels on which she depends for her grip do not suit the let^th and sixe of 
her limbs, she rides in constant danger. 

Formerly women rode entirely by balance, deriving slight support from turn pointneh^ 
one on each side, between which the right tl^h was packed. Somewhere about i8|0 the 
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hunting-horn ppnunnl was added. This addition eventually led to the reduction of the right- 
hand pommel by the best makers to a mere indication. This improvement gave women as 
strong, indeed a stronger seat than most men obtain sitting astride. It was invented by Mr. 
Fitzhardinge Oldacre, to enable a gentleman to ride a match for a wager on a side-saddle. 

The woman’s right 1^ grasps the upright pommel, while the knee of the left leg presses 
upwards against the hunting-horn. In this position, on a well-fitting saddle, it is impossible for 
a woman to be thrown as long as she retains her nerves. 

But to obtain this advantage the saddle must be fitted to the length and dimensions of 
the horsewoman’s limbs. The same saddle will not fit two ladies of the same height if the 
limbs of one be thin and the other full and round ; indeed, it is more necessary that a lady 
should be measured for her saddle than for her boots. Nothing can be more absurd than 
buying a second-hand side-saddle without seeing it, and yet ladies buy and ride on second- 
hand saddles, who would never dream of buying boots not made to measure. Side-saddles 
are generally made too short. The following is a useful table of dimensions: — 

MEASUREMENT FOR A SIDE-SADDLE. 

For a lady 5 feet o inches high. 17 inches long. For a lady $ feet 6 inches high, 19^ inches long, 
t* * 5 ^ t* *> y* I f* ti 5 ^ ** ** ** ** 

*» 5 »i 4 »♦ »» ^9 i» ** ' ss »» 5 ♦» >♦ »> 20i 

>> ** 

According to the latest pattern patronised by fox-hunting amazones, the side-saddle is 
built nearly flat from the front to the cantle. Buckskin seats are more expensive than 
plain pigskin, but are well worth the extra expense for beginners. It is easy to cover a pig- 
skin side-saddle with a shifting case of felt or buck-skin. 

Some persons have recommended the letention of the right-hand pommel, in order that 
the timid horsewoman may have something to lay hold of in a moment of danger from a 
fresh bouncing horse; a much better plan is to attach a sort of leather handle on the off side 
of the saddle, just where the hand would fall naturally when 
sitting upright-— this may be fastened to two buckles, and 
removed when not required. 

The advantage of this addition is that if a horse begins 
to flirt and bounce, a lady, without losing her right rein or 
disturbing her proper seat, can catch hold of the leather 
handle, and regain nerve and confidence. This safety strap 
may be made longer or shorter, according to the taste of the 
rider. The same buckles, when not employed for the strap, 
may be used to attach a waterproof coat or a sandwich case. 

The hunting-horn pommel is made in two shapes — the 
one short, stumpy-looking ; the other curved into a large 
segment of a circle, and of a more elegant appearance bn 
the saddler’s stand — but, as the letter already quoted states, 
accomplished horsewomen agree that the latter form is no 
improvement, that it seriously interferes with a lady’s rise in 
trotting, and would j>itt the rider down if a horse fell. As this pommel is not seen when a 
lady is mounted, its shape is of no consequence. It should be padded, so as to be as soft 
and elastic as possible 
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^^Vieille Moustache'"" (whose book* should be in the hands of every young riding-master) 
observes about the third pommel, it “should never be removed, as is too frequently done 
when the saddle is cleaned/’ This removing wears out the screw, and the crutch will not 
remain in its proper position, wobbling about to the great discomfort of the rider. Some men 
say that in putting a lady on horseback it is necessary to turn the third crutch round ; but 
for my own part I could never find any difficulty in clearing a lady’s skirt when lifting her 
into the saddle.” 

On the other hand, a lady of great authority on the subject has all her saddles, which 
are made by one of the first houses in London, with three different holes for the hunting- 
horn crutch. 

At any rate, whatever be the shape of the hunting-horn, let every young lady, as soon as 
she has completed her elementary lessons with a master, who has saddles of all dimensions, go 
to a competent side-saddle maker, and be as carefully measured as a man would be for a set 
of leather breeches. 

One of the latest improvements in the hunting-horn crutch is to reverse the thread of 
the screw, making it turn from left to right, instead of in the usual fashion of screws from 
right to left. The effect of this alteration is that the pressure of the left knee fixes instead 
of unfixes the screw. 

The seat of a side-.saddle should be ample, not only for the convenience of the rider, but 
for the comfort of the horse. The larger the surface the greater the adherence, and the less 
the strain upon the girths. 

The average weight of a side-saddle for a full-sized woman and horse is eighteen pounds ; 
nothing is gained by diminishing this weight to compensate for the increased risk of that 
curse of the lady’s horse. a sore back.” Although eight pounds are an all-important con- 
sideration in riding a race, they would not have an appreciable effect on the powers of a 
lady’s horse in a whole day’s work. Besides, there is no rule more absolute than that a Lady’s 
horse should always be equal to a stone above her weight. 

The stirrup-leather of a side-saddle is attached to the saddle by an iron ring ; without 
ihat spring-bar attachment which is intended to release the stirrup-leather of a man’s saddle 
if the rider’s foot should stick fast in the stirrup. 

The ladies’ .stirrup-leather sometimes forms a girth, to which, in ignorance of mechanical 
principles, absurd retaining powers have been attributed. 

In the latest and simplest form (patronised by a royal lady), the stirrup is sewed to a 
single strap, which, passing through the ring-bar, descends until it comes out within a couple 
of inches of the bottom of the flap, and passing round the belly of the horse, is buckled a 
single tongue on the other side, thus keeping both flaps of the saddle cIo.se, and dispensing 
with the old leather girth. By this arrangement the horsewoman can shorten or lengthen her 
stirrup from the right side without assistance, and without disturbing the .stirrup-leg. In the 
course of a long ride the stirrup-leather becomes almost imperceptibly longer, in consequence 
of the girth of the horse dimini.shing as he gets rid of his food, for he is an animal of quick 
digestion; therefore, the laciy or her attendant should remember to take up the stirrup-leather a 
hole after an hour or two’s ride. 

A stirrup-leather an inch too long often brings on a sore back for the horse ; not to speak 
of a fall for the rider deprived of accustomed support. The quietest horses will now and then 
give an unexpected start, especially while returning home in the dark. 


• “The Barb and the Bridle.^ 
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By way of precaution, the stirrup-leather should have three or four numbers deeply 
punched — in the way already described for men — into it, say the figures i, 2, 3. an inch apart, 
the first number at the point which the lady considers her proper length ; she will then at any 
halt be able to learn by feeling with the finger whether the stirrup-leather has stretched, and, 
if needful, can take it up a hole. If a lady rides a great deal, the leather should be cut off 
at the joining with the stirrup and re-sewn at the beginning of every hunting season. 

Colonel Greenwood, as far back as 1839, made the following suggestion for improving 
ladies’ stirrup-leathers, but I cannot find that any side-saddle makers have experimented on his 
ideas. Yet he was a great authority amongst the officers of the household cavalry and their 
wives and daughters. 

He says : The saddle should be kept in its place by elastic webbing girths. The leather 
surcingle is used to prevent the small flap on the off side from turning up, and the large flap 



on the off side from being blown about with the wind, and it should only be drawn tight 
enough for these purposes. But the strap on the near side should not be attached to the small 
flap, as is customary, but to the lower part of the large flap on the near side. This will leave 

the small flap on the near side loose, as in a man’s saddle, and will allow liberty for the u.se 

of the spring-bar. It wnll also lessen the friction, by rendering the side of the saddle perfectly 
smooth except the stirrup-leather. 

“ To lessen the friction, I recommend a single thin strap, as broad as the stirrup-leather of 
a man. It may have a buckle, for lengthening or shortening, just above the stirrup-iron ; or the 
strap may take on and off the iron by a slip-loop, and passing over the spring-bar as usual, be 
fastened by a loose buckle, only attached to the strap by the tongue. For huntings I [the 

Colonel] always use a single strap, sewn to the iron with a D above the knee, and with a 

double strap and buckle between the D and the spring-bar.” 

The slipper-stirrup for side-saddles has been entirely discarded since the hunting-horn 
crutch was adopted. Three other forms of stirrup are in common use: — First, the ordinary 
pattern of a man’s stirrup, with the inside of the ankle protected by padding. Secondly, the 
invention of Mr. Latchford, the celebrated London loriner, which is a stirrup within a stirhip, 
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and releases the foot instantaneously in case of a fall. Thirdly, the invention of Mr Lennan, 
of Dublin, which effects the same object in a different way (see illustrations on p. 327). 

Mr. Lennan’s patent is most patronised in Ireland. Liverpool, Manchester, and Cheshire ; 
Mr. Latchford's in London and the hunting shires. It has been objected to the latter that the 
second stirrup works loose after a time, and is apt to be lost in the hunting-field. This might 
be obviated by connecting it with the fixed stirrup by a cord strong enough to hold the inner 
stirrup, but not strong enough to resist the riders weight. An eminent saddler has approved 
of this suggestion. No lady should venture into the hunting-field without a Latchford or 
Lennan stirrup. 

Every side-saddle should be provided with leather pannels like that recommended by 
Mr. Froude Bellew, used with such perfect success by one of the most brilliant horsewomen 
hunting in the West of England. She also uses the raw-hide girths. I hear that girths 
made of plaited horsehair are still more useful for side saddles. 

The girths of a side-saddle and the girthing are most important points ; because with 
a side-scat everything depends on the saddle not shifting or turning under any circumstances. 
If there is any difficulty in fixing a side-saddle — which is sometimes the case when it is 
necessary to use felt or saddle-cloths to make one fit a horse for which it was not made — the 
safer plan is to make all tight with a jockey’s surcingle. 

A man who is a fail horseman, on a well-shaped horse, may ride miles with slack girths ; 

but a woman’s saddle in such circumstances is almost sure to turn round. It is easy to assume 

that a lady^’s horse will have a perfect shape for carrying a saddle, and that the side-saddle is 
manufactured by one of those who make side-saddles a speciality ; but, as a matter of fact, a 
great many ladies who ride in this country, in India, and in the Colonies, have to put up with 
such horses as they can get, and in such cases fashion must be sacrificed to safety. 

Cruppers are completely out of fashion and out of use, except for the horses of cavalry 

and policemen. It is assumed that every horse that requires a crupper to keep his saddle in 
its place will be forthwith transferred to harness. A crupper is ugly, and often makes a horse 
kick. At the same time, when a horse which is required to carry a lady long journeys in the 
country, or India, or the Colonies, is suitable in every respect, except the form of his saddle- 
back and ribs under his shoulders, it may be wiser to have a crupper fitted to the side-saddle 
than to get rid of an animal whose paces and temper are unexceptionable. 

For the same rea.son, the breast-plate, which is universally employed in the hunting- 
field, will be found a proper addition to the side-saddle of a lightly-ribbed horse in a hilly 
country. 

Some young ladies, and many children, under medical advice, ride on the off or right- 
hand side. Some hard-riding hunting ladies habitually use two saddles on alternate day.s, one 
for the right and one for the left side, on the ground that it saves their hunter’s legs, and 
makes them more certainly straight at their fences. The idea seems theoretically correct, but 
the examples, probably from the expense, are rare. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales rides habitually on the off side, on a .saddle 
without any ornament (p, 325) made by Messrs. Wilkinson and Kidd. Messrs. Langdon, of Duke 
Street, Manchester Square, have made side-saddles a speciality ; and Messrs. Bligh, of Parkt 
have a great reputation. Excellent side-saddles are made by Mr. Lennan, of Dublin, and no 
doubt by many provincial makers in hunting counties. 

Little girls may take their first lessons on a pad like that shown at page 266, provided with 
shifting pommels adapted for either side. 
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THE BRIDLE. 

A lady riding in parade form, like the illustration at page 318, in the “Row” or the 
“Bois,” is supposed to always ride like a cavalry soldier, with one hand on the curb alone. 
That will assume that she only rides for display, and always rides a perfectly-broken horse. 
But as a matter of fact, in England, ladies, fortunately for domestic life, health, and society, 
do not confine their equestrian exercises to places of public resort ; they ride a great deal in 
the country, making horse exercise a pleasure and a swift mode of conveyance on a round of 
social visits, “assist,” as the French say, in the inspection of farms, trot along country roads, 
and gallop over open downs. Many ladies who do not hunt ride to cover, and in India and 
the Colonies no precaution should be neglected for making the most of the rough horses 
which they are frequently compelled to ride. 

For these reasons the ordinary bridle of a lady should be a double bridle of snaffle and 
curb, which will enable her to use either or both reins, according to her inclination and skill. 
These reins should be of the length that she can shorten them by extending both arms at 
full length, and allow the reins to run through her hands. 

THE WHIP. 

A lady’s whip is generally a highly-ornamented toy ; but if the horse is not so broken 
as to act entirely independently of right-hand indications, the whip, however elegant in shape 
and adornments, should be of a substantial character ; for it is meant to supply the place 
of a man’s right leg, and should be fit to give, if needful, an unmistakable “ indication.” 

A properly-made whip may be light, elegant, and yet capable of inflicting a severe cut. 
It should be furnished with metal loops, for reeving a silken cord, by which it may be sus- 
pended from the owner’s wrist, if she has occasion to take the reins in the full grasp of a 
small hand. 


A lady’s horse. 

Horses cannot be manufactured, like side-saddles. Even those prepared to pay the highest 
market price may have to go far and wait long before they can obtain their ideal. Average 
purchasers must be content to take the best article their finances and ideas of expenditure 
will afford, out of the limited number presented to them for choice. 

In Chapter XI. will be found a description of a park hack, which might be applied to a 
lady’s horse without altering a syllable. But such perfection is very scarce, and, when found, 
very expensive. 

The following are points which should be carefully considered in selecting a lady^s 
horse : — 

A gelding is to be preferred to a mare, all other qualities being equal, because most 
mares are restive at certain seasons. 

It should be well up to the weight of the intending horsewoman, allowing from eighteen 
to twenty-four pounds for the saddle and habit. Young ladies, if at all inclined to a luxuriant 
shape, are as mysterious about their weight as elderly maidens are about their age. They 
should be put in the scale with their riding-dress before a horse is finally decided on. At 
any rate, a lady’s hotse should be a good fourteen pounds above its rider’s weight, when her 
habit is neither muddy nor soaked with rain. 

The. height of the horse should bear due proportion to the height of the rider. A lady 
Q Q 
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5 feet 8 inches high should select a horse of not less than 15 hands 3 inches, and of suitable 
character as to strength and substance. Although a narrow thoroughbred horse may be able 
to carry a lady of fourteen stone, a broad figure looks still broader mounted on a narrow horse. 
In the opposite direction, nothing looks worse than a short, delicate figure, mounted on a 
sixteen-hands weight-carrier. Weight-carrying cobs are out of place under any lady riding in 
London parks, unless she is very large, and riding strictly for constitutional exercise. Lord 
Chief Justice Denman, writing to his son.-in-law after a visit to Windsor Castle, soon after 



A lady’s hunter. 


Her Majesty came to the throne, .says, “The Queen wants a horse; it must have quality; to 
quote Her Majesty's words, ‘None of your cobs.’” Yet for country u.sc, a blood cob with a 
suitable saddle is more get-at-able than a hack horse, and more handy in galloping over a 
farm or park. 

A lady’s horse must be long enough in the back to carry a side-saddle comfortably 
and look well. A short-backed horse, however useful under a man, never can look well in a 
side-saddle. 

Low withers, and a neck carried like a racehorse, are altogether inadmissible either for 
comfort or appearance. Good shoulders, and head and neck that will bridle well, are points 
of the first importance. The special paces of the lady's horse are walking and cantering; 
if It can also trot smoothly eight miles an hour or more, the owner is fortunate. 


Paces and Age. 
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The importance of walking well in a lady’s horse cannot be exaggerated. A horse that 
will jog and cannot walk fast and in good form may be a useful conveyance, but is not a 
lady’s horse. Some years ago one of the sensations of Rotten Row was a very handsome 
actress, past the first bloom of youth, a fine figure, a welter weight — ^say well on the other 
side of thirteen stone, for she was tall — who rode a magnificent sorrel chestnut of perfect 
manners. This horse and lady never within the memory of the oldest frequenter of the Row 
went off a walk. But what a walk ! — stately, stepping out of the ground as if he were carry- 
ing an empress ! 

Of the canter enough has been said in a previous chapter on horsemanship. The lady’s 
horse must trot in perfect time, with that shoulder-action that scarcely stirs the rider from the 
saddle. The most accomplished amazone on a harsh, high-trotting horse presents a repulsive 
figure ; equally offensive is a girl jogging along beside her unmindful parent on a little 
shambling cob. 

Temperament of the right degree — free, apparently fiery, but without a particle of violence 
— is an essential quality in the perfect lady’s horse. A slug, requiring constant application 
of the whip, is detestable ; equally detestable and alarming is a hot-tempered brute, always 
struggling, sidling, prancing, snorting for a gallop, trotting when it should canter, cantering 
when it should trot, never at rest for a moment. The golden mean will be found in high 
courage, tempered by the docility obtained by careful breaking and good sense, kept in 
perfect tune by regular exercise. 

Men may put up with and ride down a considerable excess of high spirits and of tricks 
which uncorrected would grow into vice ; but although a fine horsewoman subduing and 
settling down a rearing, kicking, plunging four-year-old, fresh from the stable, is a fine sight 
once in a way, that should no more be the daily duty of a lady than riding a steeplechaser 
or driving a tandem. A professional horsewoman is quite in her place on such an animal. 

In the same direction, it is essential that a lady’s horse should be free from the slightest 
suspicion of the unsoundness in feet and fore-legs, or those tricks of stumbling, that lead to 
falls. Although there are horses that go stumbling and dropping for years without falling, 
they are not the sort one would like to see under one’s sweetheart, wife, sister, or daughter. 

To summarise : The lady’s horse must be elastic and easy in paces, free from all vice, a 
willing moyer, carrying its own head, and as handsome as can be had for the limit of price. 

As to age, an animal not less than six years old is to be preferred, when coltish tricks 
have passed away ; and if still sound, springy, elastic, and high-couraged, not to be rejected, 
but rather to be preferred, at nine or ten years old. There are first-rate ladies* horses which 
number not much less than twenty years. The legs, feet, and temperament, not the teeth, 
are the points to be most considered in choosing a lady’s horse. 

But when a young horse can be found apparently possessing all the qualifications for a 
lady’s use, either unbroken or as yet unaccustomed to the hands and the habit of a woman, it 
is well worth while to go to the trouble and expense of having it broken by a competent 
riding-master — the best of whom are to be found, out of London, at cavalry barracks. Three 
months is not an unreasonable time for the full course of instruction of a well-bred colt 
intended to carry a lady. 

MOUNTING. 

Mounting for the man, or rather the male who is not going to be a soldier, is not an 
important matter. The details may be deferred until substantial skill in the management of a 
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horse has been attained ; but with a woman, whose seat is purely artificial, it is of great 
importance that the first step should be the right step. It is literally " le premier pas que 
coAte.” 

Men and boys are presumed to know something about horses in stables and the field. 



MOUNTING — FIRST POSITION. 


even if they ‘have never ridden one; but it is often decided that young girls shall learn to 
ride who have no more personal familiarity with the equine race than with the tame beasts 
of the Zoological Gardens. Hence they are not unnaturally very much alarmed when first, 
without previous introduction, put on the back of a great and powerful beast, whose good- 
tempered snorts and sneezes carry terror into their souls. 
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It is, therefore, to be recommended that young ladies who have not had the advantage 
of a preliminary “ stable ” education should be familiarised with horses as pets before com- 
mendng riding lessons. 



SECOND POSITION. 


Any jacket, and any skirt, not too long, will suffice for the fi4;st lesson ; a whip is a 
Superfluity ; but the boots must be sensible boots as to soles and heels. 

The illustration at page 332 represents the lady in the first act of mounting. " The right 
hand placed on the second pommel, with the reins placed under the hand, and drawn sufficiently 
tight to prevent the animal from moving forward should there be nobody holding his head; 
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the lady’s body in a line with the saddle, and about four inches from it ; the left shoulder 
thrown slightly back. 

'* The pupil should then raise the skirt on the left side, in a line from the hip, to about 
the length of a walking dress, to enable her to place her left foot in the hand of the master. 



THIRD rosiTio.N. 


She should bend the left knee slightly, in order to give the cue, at the same time leaning 
well upon the pommel with the right hand to assist the spring." 

“ There should be complete unity of action between pupil and master, but much depends 
upon the position of both, especially the latter. Standing well forward, he should be in a 
line with the lady’s left hip, and bending down, should close both hands to receive the lady’* 
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left foot The moment that he receives the cue — for example, the word * now * — moving in exact 
accord with the pupil, he will, as he raises himself up to a standing position, easily place her on 
the saddle (see Second Position). He should then with his left hand raise the skirt above the 
right knee ; this will prevent the skirt from dragging, and give ease and freedom to the rider. 

** The lady should sit well down in the saddle, in an easy position, placing the left foot in 



FINAL POSITION. 


the stirrup (not home, as is generally done), with the stirrup under the ball of the foot, in the 
form adopted in the military style, or by a gentleman when riding a hack (see illustration above). 

“ The heel should be well pressed down, the toe raised from the instep, the left knee close 
to the saddle, and in a line with the ground. Ladies frequently draw back their heels — a 
dangerous trick, as it unconsciously imitates the action of spurring, and irritates a high-couraged 
animal ; even the best behaved and broken horse is likely to mistake the motion for an indica- 
tion to increase his pace. By bending the knee, dropping the toe, and raising the heel, a lady 
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riding displays the sole of her foot to those riding in rear of her — an equestrian blunder of 
a grave character. This faulty position of the leg and foot also prevents the rider from 
sitting straight in the saddle, and unduly throws her weight to the right side. Another very 
common fault, although not so dangerous, is equally defective as to the straight position of the 
lady on her horse — that is, when the heel is pressed down while the knee is straightened. This 
makes the saddle slip to the left side, causing pain, and frequently giving the horse a sore back 
and withers. 

No lady can have a straight and elegant seat unless she so places her knee and foot that her 
knee is in line with the ground, and the leg from the knee to the foot perpendicular to the knee. 

“ In order to ensure a straight seat, when the lady alights on the saddle she should look 
.straight between the horse’s ears. This will make the saddle sit fair and square upon the 
horse’s back, and give a proper and even bearing to the girths.” 

The lady is now on her saddle, in a position from which, as long as her limbs retain their 
ordinar>^ muscular force and the horse keeps on his legs, she cannot be displaced. It is, as 
already mentioned, a seat much stronger than a man’s astride, with the double disadvantage 
of being entirely dependent on the girths for safety and of not being able to urge the horse 
on more than one side. 

The picture at page 335, the first of the kind ever published, must be carefully studied by 
every one who really desires to become a horsewoman, because it is on an implicit imitation 
of this seat as regards the position of the two legs that a good seat depends. More than half 
the ladies riding in public poke out the right toe and draw back the left heel. 

It is in consequence of the importance of strictly observing the details of the scat that, 
in my humble opinion, all lady pupils above the age of mere children should receive their 
primary education — to adopt a School Board phrase — from women. Men, in nine cases out 
of ten, are much more capable teachers of all the niceties of horsemanship than even the 
finest horsewomen ; but where it is necessary to put feet and legs in their proper places, the 
duty is more properly placed in the hands of a woman. 

In the same direction, it may be observed that a skirt which conceals all defects is not 
the proper dress for preliminary lessons. At all gymnastic institutions the pupils wear a 
costume which consists of a tunic and a loose pair of trousers buttoned at the ankle. In that 
easy dress all the ladies who frequent a celebrated Liverpool gymnasium appear, and it is 
also the costume at Madame Brenner’s institution. 

In order to show as plainly as possible the proper angles of a lady’s scat as regards the 
pommels, the trousers in the preceding picture have been made tight, but that is not essential. 
Ladies who swim wear a bathing costume, not a loose gown ; it is quite time that a similar 
reform in the direction of common sense should be introduced into the riding-school. 

The pupil properly seated should appear on her horse like the right-hand figure at page 338 ; 
but the average horsewoman, afraid of falling over on the off side, or with a stirrup-leather an 
inch too long, unconsciously, and perhaps perfectly well satisfied with herself, appears, especially 
if trotting, like the other figure on the same page, all one side ! 

Once properly placed in the saddle, the next point is for the pupil to attain a ‘‘seat,’* 
which, amongst other things, means a confident feeling that no ordinary accident will unhorse 
her. To complete this important part of a lady’s equestrian education the following suggestions 
will be found useful. She ought not to be troubled with the management of the reins, much less 
with a whip; which she can have no idea of properly employing ; her whole attention should be 
concentrated on learning the proper grip of the pommels and the proper balance on the saddle. 
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Lkdy Mildred H , herself the daughter of a noble lady who was second to none in 

the hunting-field, never permitted her daughter to touch the reins until she could confidently 
walk, trot, and canter a school horse in a figure of 8, as well as perform all the other school 
exercises. 

Where a perfectly-trained school horse is not to be had, it is advisable to confine the 
head of the horse used with flap-reins, buckled to a snaffle bit and to the flaps of the saddle— a 
simple expedient, which, combined with a head-stall martingale, ought to be adopted by those 
timid riders who will insist on prematurely appearing in fashionable parades. A horse cannot 
bolt if thus restrained. 

The lady who has mastered the first lessons in the equestrian art, and can sit her horse 
properly at a walk or show-school canter, is then in a position to decide whether she will 
learn to rule her horse, or whether she is content to pass through life dependent for her 
comfort on the temper of her steed or the close, nurse-like attention of some groom or gentle- 
man. The horsewoman should sit so that the weight of the body falls exactly in the centre 
of the saddle, without heavily bearing on the stirrup ; able to grasp the upright pommel 
with the right knee, and press against the hunting-horn ” with her left knee, yet not exert- 
ing any muscular action for that purpose. For this end the stirrup-leather must be neither too 
long nor too short. 

The ideal of a fine horsewoman is to be erect without being rigid, square to the front, 
and, until quite at home in the saddle, looking religiously between her horse’s ears. The 
shoulders must therefore be square, but thrown back a little, so as to expand the chest and 
make a hollow waist, ‘‘such as is observed in waltzing,” but always flexible. On the flexibility 
of the person above the waist, and on the firmness below, all the grace of equestrianism — all the 
safety depends. Nervousness makes both men and women poke their heads forward — a stupid 
trick in a man, unpardonable in a woman. 

A lady should bend like a willow in a storm, always returning to an easy yet nearly 
upright position. This scat should be acquired while the lady’s horse is led, first by hand, 
then with a leading-stick (see page 266), and finally with a lunging-rein, which will give room 
for cantering in circles. But where a pupil is encumbered with reins, a whip, and directions 
for guiding her horse, she may be excused for forgetting all about her seat or her position. 
The arms down to the elbows should hang loosely near but not fixed to the sides, and tjjie 
hands, in the absence of reins, may rest in front of the waist. 

Common errors are either to sit too much over to the right, and then, in attempting to 
balance, to lean the shoulders to the left, while the head is inelegantly twisted to the right 
— this is when the stirrup-leather is too short ; or when the stirrup is too long, and the lady 
ignorantly timid, sitting too much to the left, bearing hard on the stirrup — a hideous position, 
suggestive of an early sore back for the horse. ^ 

The error of hanging on by the pommels is carefully to be avoided. The great object 
is to acquire a firm, well-balanced seat, without unduly depending on pommels or stirrups. 

” Let thq pupil,” says an accomplished horsewoman, “ practise riding in circles to the right, 
sitting upright, but bending a little to the horse’s motion, following his nose with her eye ; 
beginning with a walk, proceed to a slow trot, increasing the action as she gains firmness in 
the saddle.’* When, in a smart trot in a circle to the right, the pupil can, leaning as she 
should to the right, see the feet of the .horse on the right side, it may be assumed that she 
has arrived at a firm seat. 

Nothing but practice, frequent but not too long continued, can establish the all-important 
R R 
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balance. Practice and practice only enables the rider to instinctively bear to the proper side, 
or lean back, as a horse turns, bounds, or leaps. 

“ The movements of the rider should ever harmonise with those of the horse. Thus, when 
the horse is standing still, at liberty and disunited, the rider in like manner sits at her ease, 



QUIT! WRONO. QUITS BIGHT. 


and may be said to be also disunited ; as she begins to collect and unite her horse, so she 
collects and unites herself. When the rider is pressing her horse to the union, and drawing 
from him his proudest and most animated action, then must her own bearing be the extreme 
of elegance, and her animation in proportion to that of her horse." 

Perhaps it may be thought that in the preceding directions too much stress has been laid 
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on "grace” as an important consideration in the equestrian art; but, as a matter of fact, 
the principles that secure elegance in a graceful figure are also those that ensure safety. 

There are many charming women to whom, in the direction of elegance. Nature has not 
been bountiful — “ dumpy ” — or large, stout figures, to whom horse exercise is not only a 
pleasure, but a necessity of health. These, if they "know themselves,” will not deny them- 
selves the pleasures of horse exercise, but will be content to avoid conspicuous display in 
dress, in the colour or the action of 
their steed, or in attempts " to witch 
the world with noble horsemanship.” 

A lady should no more be de- 
terred from riding, if that is her 
inclination, because she is not of the 
tall and slight figure which alone is 
perfection on horseback, than from 
walking or dancing because she has 
a large foot or a thick ankle. 

What is truly ridiculous is a 
lady riding boldly in an awkward 
way, witli crooked, confident seat, 
or riding in evident terror, her eyes 
constantly fixed, not on her horse’s 
ears, but on her attendant horseman ; 
because she has never had the 
patience, the humility, or the com- 
mon sense, to engage a proper in- 
structor, and attend to her or his 
instructions. 

If a lady, young or middle- 
aged, cannot trust herself on horse- 
back without a groom alongside her, 
there must be some great fault in 
her nervous constitution, her eques- 
trian education, or in the character 
of her horse. In either case she. 
ought to seek some retired place for 

, . , , , , CIRCUS PRACTISING ORtSS. 

her constitutional promenades a cheval, 
and not display her incompetent 

timidity at fashionable hours in fashionable resorts, when an old coachman close to his lady’s 
bridle-rein looks absurd, and a young handsome groom often scandalous. 

For all these reasons, ladies who mean to ride should leave whips and reins alone until 
they have acquired a firm square seat at a walk, a slow canter, and a slow trot. To acquire 
this seat it is absolutely necessary that they should place themselves under the tuition of 
some one able and willing to cure them of their faults. 

The accomplishments of an amazone cannot be learned in a day, a week, or a month ; 
although a strong, ' courageous girl may learn in a few hours how to stick on and look 
ridiculous. 
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THE LADY’S REINS. 

When a lady has acquired a seat in the saddle, she may properly commence her instruction 
in the art of guiding the horse by the bridle. On this most important part, of the subject 
the instructions will be the same as those addressed to men in Chapter XIII. ; but as the 
conventional mode of holding the reins in one hand is quite useless except where the horse 
is perfectly obedient under all circumstances, no matter how excited, repetition may be 
excused. 

The finished horsewoman on the finished horse rides like the figure at page 341, but 
a long course of study has to be pursued before “a double first-class degree” of excellence 
is attained. 

The ladies should use double bridles, with curb, snaffle, and a Cavesson martingale, 
except when they propose to leap, when the martingale must either be taken off or lengthened. 
In the case of a lady pupil, the curb rein should be shortened, either by knotting or an ar- 
rangement of buckles, so that it will lie on the neck or over the right-hand pommel. One 
rein is enough to commence with, and that the snaffle ; because a frightened beginner is very 
apt to make dangerous use of the curb rein, especially if the horse is what he ought to be 
— high-couraged. 

Lessons on equitation given on dull slugs are like lessons in dancing without music. 

The snaffle reins must be held in both hands at equal lengths. This is more important 
in teaching women than in teaching men, because it is an additional inducement to sit 
square. 

In using one pair of reins it is not of much consequence how they are held, so long 
as the arms are kept near the side, the wrists turned rather in, the left hand as low as the 

knee will admit without resting on it, and the right hand about on a level with the third 

pommel. 

The pupil is to be taught— contrary to cavalry practice and ’‘The Book of Aids” — that 
when she wants her horse to go to the right she must pull the right rein, when she wants 
to go to the left the left rein ; but these actions must be performed smoothly, moving the arms 
as little as possible, with the wrists — only in fast paces are the fore-arms to move from the 
elbows, “giving and taking.” 

When both reins are used, the object is to guide and hold t,he horse with the snaffle 

bit, the reins of that bit being the tighter of the two ; the curb reins being used to collect 

and restrain, except on parade occasions, when the curb only is used. To explain the exact 
arrangement of these two reins would take up a great many words, even with explanatory 
woodcuts, while the whole mystery of placing them relatively between the fingers may be 
learned in a few minutes from personal instruction. It is the object of this chapter rather 
to lay down general principles than minute details. For .an example of a fine seat, the reins 
held in both hands, the curb the lightest (the horse being on parade action), nothing can be 
finer than the portrait of Mrs. Reynolds on the Earl of Pembroke’s horse, given in the coloured 
plate, the same horse on which the same artist painted the Empress of the French in a similar 
attitude. 

The manipulation of the reins, when once explained, may be practised at home by attach- 
ing reins to an elastic band, fastened to something about the height of a horse’s head. In 
the same way, mounting may be practised pn a convenient chest of drawers. 

Mrs. Stirling Clarke gives the following five positions of the reins as held in both hand^ 
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I do not consider them clear enough to be of much value, but quote them as the advice of a 
veiy accomplished equestrienne : — 

In the first position, with a rein in each hand, the hands arc held about three inches from the body, about 
four inches apart, in line with each other, with the thumbs uppermost, and the little fingers on a line with the 
elbows. 

The second consists of a slight yielding of the hands, by which the horse is enabled to advance. 

The third shortens the right rein by turning the little finger of the right hand upwards towards the waist, 
and inclines the horse to the right. 

‘*The fourth shortens the left rein by turning the little finger of the left hand upwards towards the waist, 
and inclines the horse to the left. 

The fifth shortens both reins by turning the little fingers up at the same moment, and stops the horse, while by 
bending the hand inwards towards the body, this position compels him to go forward.” 

All which may be quite true and easy to professors of the haute but little fingers of 
such extraordinary power are rare; and a little experience will teach riders, male or female, 
to effect their object in a less complicated manner. The point to be aimed at is a delicate 
yet firm touch, a constant feeling of the horse’s mouth, with not more restraint on either or 

both reins than is required to make the steed turn either way, stop, or back. 

Slack reins, or reins jerked instead of pulled smoothly, are equally errors of equestrianism. 

Light hands give and take, and always return to the right position. A fresh horse may 
be allowed to draw the reins through the rider s fingers ; but they must always be shortened 
again, so that the rider has command of the mouth, just as the steersman of a row-boat 
never allows the lines to become slack. The body must act with the hands. When a 

horse stumbles, or starts suddenly into a gallop, or plunges in high spirits, the body inclining 

backward gives weight to the grasp of the reins in the hands. 

On walking enough has been said in a previous chapter. A horse at fast paces should 
always be stopped by degrees ; the rider bending back her shoulders as she presses the bit 
evenly on the horse’s mouth. 


TROTTING. 

Ladies must learn to trot for several reasons. As already explained, a change of pace is 
a great relief to a horse in a ride of more than an hour. Almost all horses trot a little when 
stopped from a hand-gallop. Sometimes the choice is between riding a horse that will trot 
well and will not canter, and not riding at all. Besides, a lady cannot have a perfect scat 
without being able to trot. 

Short women look better trotting than tall women, unless the horse trots so smoothly 
that a perfectly upright carriage can be maintained. To see a lady leaning forward over her 
horse’s ears on the trot is very offensive. 

Vieille Moustache"" recommends that a pupil should prepare for trotting by practising 
rising and falling without a stirrup, the horse standing still ; and that the first lessons in 
motion, with the foot in the stirrup, should be performed with the assistance of the master 
riding alongside, with his left hand under her right elbow. 

There should be no twist from the waist ; the shoulders perfectly square, eveiy move* 
ment in exact harmony with the horse’s motion.*’ 

As a rule, the appearance of ladies trotting is vile, for want of proper instruction, and 
sometimes from their having adopted a masculine style. Under any circumstances, trotting 
lessons should be very short. 
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The same experienced instructor recommends that pupils should (in a school) trot without 
rdns, the hands behind the waist, the right hand grasping the left elbow.” This was Geoi^e 
Darby^s system of teaching before he gave up the riding-school to his brothers for the Rugby 
dealing establishment 


CANTERING. 

The canter is essentially the ladies’ pace; and on a good horse it is so easy to balance 
that it deceives many pupils into believing they are adepts when they have only learnt the 
A B C of the art. In the canter the lady’s whip, if needful, urges the horse as a man’s right 
leg and spur would. The instructions for cantering are the same for a lady as those given 
for a man. A horse must not be permitted to break from a trot to a canter, but reined up 
and made to begin again. 

Some horses trained to lead with either leg go as pleasantly with the one as the other. 
This capability of changing saves a horse very much. When a lady rides on the off side, she 
requires her horse to lead with the near leg. 


GALLOPING. 

To gallop, a lady must invariably take her reins in both hands, feeling the horse’s mouth 
firmly with the snaffle and lightly with the curb. A writer, already quoted, who holds to the 
theory of a woman riding with one hand, like a cavalry soldier (which was exactly the reverse 
of Dan Seffert’s early lessons), permits division of the reins between both hands when galloping, 
and directs that the lady “places her right hand outside her right knee, and her left hand 
outside the near side upper crutch, the hands not more than six or eight inches from the body, 
the knuckles upwards, elbows slightly bent,” the hands, firmly holding the reins, resting against 
the saddle. 

When .she desires to decrease her speed she leans back gradually, draws her hands towards 
her waist, and with her fingers brings the curb reins into action, thu.s reducing the gallop to 
a canter, and the canter to a walk. 

But for a gallop the pupil must have been prepared by long preliminary walks, trots, and 
canters, and be in the healthy condition of a gymnast in full practice. No woman is a horse- 
woman, or fit to be trusted without a leading-rein, until she can gallop and stop her horse. 


LEAPING. 

Every lady who learns to ride should learn to sit a leap ; not only on the principle that 
if a thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing well, but because no lady who rides can ever 
be sure that on some occasion her horse— stung by a fly or excited by a thunderstorm — will 
not make a series of bounds quite equal to any probable leap in the hunting-field. 

Of course, if a lady has made up her mind that she will never leave the promenades of 
fashionable resort, that is a different thing; on the same principle she may decline to receive 
any lessons except walking and slow cantering, because she has made up her mind never to 
go beyond those paces. But to make quite sure, she must be certain no horse she may mount 
will ever insist on a fierce trot or a wild gallop. 

When a lady has attained the whole art of equestrianism she is prepared for every kind 
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of adventure at home or abroad ; she can put up with a hunter not educated to carry a lady, 
and she can make her way on horseback if her lot takes her to any of the wild countries of 
Europe, the back settlements of America, or those essentially horse colonies, Australia and New 
Zealand. 

The first lessons in leaping should, if possible, be given in a school, and on a full-sized 
horse — one that perfectly understands the business and enjoys it. A sheep-hurdle is quite high 
enough, and the trunk of a tree is quite wide enough, for the first steps in leaping. Balance, 
grip of the pommels, and support of the stirrup, must be combined ; the seat as near the centre 
of the horse’s back as the pommels will permit ; the figure erect, not rigid, with the shoulders 
back, ready to bend gently backwards as the horse rises in the air — not leaning forward, 
twisted over on the near side, like a popular, spirited, and absurd picture (“ First at the 
Fence”), which really shows “how not to do it;” the snaffle reins held in both hands, at a 
length that will enable the horse fully to extend himself, and the rider to bear on his mouth 
as she bends back over his croup when he is landing. All the time her eyes should be looking 
between the horse’s ears, so as to keep perfectly square in the saddle. 

In the first lessons the pupil should not attempt anything but to retain her balance, 
without requiring or attempting to urge her horse. All the lessons not done at standing leaps 
should be done at a slow pace ; for it is not the business of a lady to ride at fences like a 
steeplechase-rider or a lunatic, unless water or something else of an equally exceptional 
character has to be covered in the hunting field. As a rule, the worst and most nervous 
riders, male and female, are most apt to gallop wildly at their fences. 

“ Vieille Moustache'^ says:~ 

“ She should take a firm hold of the upper crutch of the saddle with her right knee, sit well into the saddle 
— not the back of it, because the farther back the greater the concussion when the horse alights — ^put her left 
foot well home in the stirrup, and press her leg — (he must mean thigh)— firmly against the third crutch, while 
keeping the left knee flexible and the left foot well forward, lean slightly forward, avoid stiffening her waist in 
order to throw the upper part of her figure backward at the right moment in order to preserve her balance. The 
hands must not move except with the body ; and, above all, no attempt to enliven the horse by jagging his 
mouth as he is about to rise — a pernicious habit, practised by riders of both sexes who ought to know better. 
The horse on which a lady leaps should not require violent urging, and only needs to be properly collected before 
starting. Reins too short, head too forward, and pace too hurried, are the ordinary faults of beginners. Women 
have on their saddles a firmer seat for leaping than men.” 

In this branch of equestrianism practice and sound instruction are the essentials. The 
occasions when a lady has to gallop at full speed at a wide jump of water or a doubled fence 
are rare, but to complete the subject the following instructions are quoted from the eminent 
riding-master already named : — 

“ Her elbows should be drawn back until they are three inches or thereabouts behind her waist ; her hands below 
her elbows^ six inches apart^ reins divided with the least possible feeling of the curb; the fingers turned 

inwards and upwards^ touching the waist. As the horse is galloping up on the point of springing, the body from 
the waist should be thrown back, the hands shot forward, held low, thus giving the horse his head as he springs, 
but supporting him as he lands.” 

But after all, words will do very little towards cultivating this very useful and pleasing 
accomplishment. 

Ponies are much more difficult to ride at leaps than full-sized horses, and well-bred horses 
are more elastic and pleasant than the cleverest coarse-bred cobs. 

A lady’s horse should be carefully exercised on the days she does not ride. Many serious 
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accidents have arisen from ladies objecting to any one riding their pets except themselves ; the 
very best horses acquire vicious tricks from idleness in the stable. 

Not many years ago a lady, a fine horsewoman, the mother of a family, who would not 
allow any one except herself to mount her thoroughbred horse, was run away with in Rotten 
Row. The horse rushed madly out of the Park at the Kensington gate, against the wall where 
the fountain stands, and was killed with his rider — a horrid spectacle. 

All highly-bred, highly-fed horses, that do not get some hours* real work for five days 
of the week, should have at least two hours* exercise before they are ridden in town by ladies. 

When Her Majesty rode on horseback regularly, it was the duty of a lady attached to the 
Master of the Horse’s establishment to ride and sweat the royal horse, in the school at 
Buckingham Palace or at Windsor, early enough in the day to allow him time to be cooled 
and dressed before Her Majesty rode out. 

All stud-grooms who understand their business take the same precaution without consult- 
ing their “young ladies.** A bucket of water, judiciously administered before proceeding to the 
Park, will produce a soothing effect on a fiery horse ; but then there must be no galloping, 
or serious internal injuries may follow. 

The highly elegant creature referred to as the perfect lady’s horse and park hack, page 
318, is often too delicate and too ornamental for country use. For general utility in the 
country, the stamp of horse for a lady’s hunter is the best. The illustration at page 330 is 
taken from a lady’s hunter in Lord Calthorpe’s Leicestershire stud, one good at walking, 
good at trotting, pleasant at a hand-gallop, able and willing to leap anything a lady should leap. 

When a gentleman rides in the Park or other public place, etiquette requires that he 
should approach a lady on the off or right side ; and that in either meeting or passing, if she 
be alone, he should slacken his pace to a walk. In a visit which Lord Chief Justice Denman 
paid to Walmer Castle, three years before the Duke of Wellington’s death, in a conversation 
about riding, the Duke said : “ When I meet a lady on horseback I always stop, and if her 
horse seems troublesome, offer to ride alongside her in the Row until it is quiet. The other 
day I met a lady on a fresh, violent horse, so I took off my hat, and said, ‘Shall I ride 
with you } my horse is perfectly quiet.* She kne^v me, for she replied, ‘ No, your Grace ; I 
think I can get on very well.’ After she was gone, I felt sure that it was Jenny Lind.** “We 
all agreed,” adds Lord Denman, “ that the great singer should have accepted the services of 
the great Duke, whether she wanted them or not.”* 

When a gentleman accompanies a lady on horseback, he should ride on the right side, 
holding his own bridle and whip in his right hand, that he may be prepared to assist her with 
his left hand if needful. When it is necessary 
for a horseman to secure a lady’s horse with a 
leading rein, it may be attached to the snaffle 
bit with spring hooks, in the following manner : 

— The hooks to be hooked to the rings of the 
snaffle ; the rein, which should be thin and round, 
fastened to a ring in the centre of the leather 
band which unites the hooks. The rein should 
then be passed through two rings, one of them close to the front flap of the saddle, the other 
farther on, , beyond the right-hand pommel. By this contrivance, if it be necessary to use 



• **Lifc of Lord Chief Justice Denman,*' by Sir Joseph Amould. 
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the rein, the head of the lady^s horse will not be drawn on one side in the 
manner; and the horseman, holding the rein in his left hand as he rides 
have perfect command without attracting at- 
tention to the safety bridle. After a time, if 
the lady gains confidence, the leading rein may 
be fastened to a D under the cantle of her 
saddle, so as 
to be easily 
laid hold of 
in’ a gallop, 
if required, 
without dis- ^ 
turbing her 
own hold of 
the reins. 

Nothing is 
so rude as for 
a gentleman 
to gallop past 
a lady on 
horseback, 

A gentleman 
should never 
ride between ' 
two ladies 
unless at their 
request. 

Those la- 
dies who ride 
perpetually 
on the curb 
should ex- 
amine the 
chain before 
mounting, to 
see that it is 
neither too 
tight nor too 
loose. The 
disadvantage 
of riding on 
the road on 
the curb is, 



usual awkward 
alongside, will 


a 




that if a horse stumbles and is checked by it, the pain throws his head up, and then he is pretty 
sure to come down very hard. 

All hacks, but particularly those ridden by ladies, should be started at a walk, and walked 
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for some distance before being allowed to go fast The only exception is when a fresh, ex« 
cited horse — such as a lady ought not to mount under ordinary circumstances — requires a 
preliminary trot or hand-gallop to settle him down, and this cannot be done in a town. 

If two or more ladies are about to ride together, as soon as one is placed in the saddle 
let her move forward out of the way, and stand still, so that her horse may not make the 
other horses restless while being mounted. Never ride on a side-saddle that is not long 
enough from the pommel to the cantle. Always settle the length of the stirrup-leather com- 
fortably before starting. 

Treat your horse as a friend about whose health and comfort you are interested — not like 
a mere machine. If a horse usually free and gay appears dull, droops his head, or coughs 
harshly (not the cough grooms call blowing his nose), or if his coat stares, the rider may fairly 
suspect that he is sickening for an influenza or some other ailment ; return him to the stable, 
consult some proper person, and do not let the groom give him “a something” — “a ball” or 
” a draught ’’ — or poison his drinking water with nitre. With horses the ” stitch in time " 
maxim is all important. 

If a horse is found going on one side, with an uncomfortable gait, with an occasional 
attempt at a cow kick, the chances are that the side-saddle is wringing his back ; if further 
examination confirms this notion, dismount, and have the saddle removed and re-adjusted. 
The back of a lady's horse is so liable to be chafed that it should be carefully examined with 
the hand after every ride, and especially after using a new or strange saddle. Rest is the 
only sure cure for a really sore back. 

A lady, not being professional, should never enter into a pitched battle with her horse if 
he suddenly turns restless, and refuses to go down a particular street or to pass some strange 
object, as she cannot squeeze him between her legs like a man armed with a pair of spurs, 
and as her sex and position make a contest undignified. At the first symptom of resistance, let 
her groom or some bystander take hold of the snaffle rein, and lead the horse a few yards. 

If a groom attends on ladies, in order to be of any use in an emergency he must ride a 
horse twice as fast as those he follows. A groom on a cob following a thoroughbred may be 
ornamental, but is not useful. 

All ladies who ride in the country should learn to mount without assistance. A lady’s 
horse ought to stand like a rock ; but if at all fidgety put him against a gate or bank, with 
some one at his head. Then let down the stirrup to an ea.sy height, and mount by taking 
hold of the upright pommel. If necessary, one rein may be drawn tight round the upright 
pommel until mounting is completed. When mounted, if the stirrup is fastened on the off-side, 
as in illustration at page 318, or if White’s stirrup leather be used, there will be no difficulty in 
lengthening or shortening it. In crossing a ford in hot weather, nevet let a horse drink, as 
he will be apt to lie down and roll ; push him across as fast as possible, not sparing a cut 
with the whip over the shoulder. 

A horse, however gentle in temperament and pleasant in paces, is not fit for a lady to 
ride unle.ss he will face military and street music, waving banners and plumes, a marching 
regiment, or a society of Odd Fellows, and every queer noisy movement. The training need- 
ful will not impair the spirit of the highest-couraged horse. A really nervous horse can never 
be trained for the work of a lady. 

Speak always when approaching your horse ; pat and caress him when leaving him. 

Learn 'how the saddle and bridle ought to be put on. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

HARNESS. 

The Art of Drivinj; to be Taught by a Master — Easily Acquired — Of great Value — The Collar Described — Importance oi a 
Good Fit — How to be Made — Not too Narrow at Bottom —How’ to Try on — Traces — Where Proper Point of 
Draught — Traces generally attached too low — “ Pencraft’s Hames” — The French Attachment — Collars for Fat Colts — 
The Trace Buckle — Its Clumsiness — Cylinder Substitute — Illustrations — To Put on a Collar — How — Caution to Grooms 
—The Pad — Its Use — Tugs — The “Tilbury,** with Illustration — Where to Lie — Place Depends on Traces — Not too 
Long— Not too Short — The Crupper— Its Use — Its Disadvantage— Variety of— Should be thick — Breeching, Short "or 
Long — Kicking'Strap — How to Put on— The Pad after the Collar — The Bridle — The Bit— Importance of Bit Fitting 
Mouth — Horses* Tricks from Bad Bitting — Curb Bits Described — BlackwelPs Reins for Pulling Horses— Anecdote of Runaway 
Horses — Nonsuch Pattern Bit — Summary of Driving Bits — Blinkers to, pro and con — Bearing-reins, Use and Abuse — 
The Gag Bearing-rein a Barbarous Invention —Mr. Flowers Anecdote — Double Harness — Coupling Reins — Illustration 
of Pair of Horses— How to Put Pairs of Horses into Carriage — ^To Take Out— Tandem Harness, Improvement of. 


Driving one, a pair, or even four well-bred, well-broken, high-couraged horses, in good form, 
is an accomplishment which may be acquired by many to whom horse exercise is impossible, 
if only they will take the trouble to be taught from the first, and have sufficient courage to 
practise what they have learned. 

Next to horse exercise there is no more healthy, pleasantly-exciting way of taking the 
air than driving a pair of good horses in an open carriage. There is something very exciting 
in the tramp of their hoofs, the rumble of the wheels, and the gentle swing of a well-built 
carriage. 

But to drive really well, the driver, whether man or woman, and particularly a woman, 
must from the first be taught by a really good coachman. 

It is even easier to drive boldly and badly than to ride, and quite as difficult to abandon 
vicious habits once acquired. Little or no exertion is required to retain the seat, however 
awkwardly occupied. The indications of the reins are in a great degree regulated by 
rings (technically, the terrets) of the harness through which they pass, and a well-broken horse, 
or pair of horses, in regular work, will submit to a great deal of ignorant coachmanship. 

It must, however, be noted that accidents on wheels are generally more serious than in 
saddle. A bad horseman often tumbles off at an early stage of a difference with his horse 
and escapes with a bruise or two, but when a horse in harness runs away, or sets to work 
to kick in earnest, the occupants of the vehicle are lucky if they escape with only broken 
bones. 

It is not enough that a lady or gentleman, who can afford to keep horses with breeding 
and fashion, should be able to drive swiftly and safely ; to do credit to their equipage they 
should be able to drive slowly and steadily at a measured pace, and in the “ best form.” 

For powerful, skilful rattling along crowded streets, twisting round sharp domers, and 
backing into narrow gateways, the youths who drive unicorn spring railway vans of London 
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would be very bad to beat, and for reckless pace m single harness who can excel the butcher- 
boys and drivers of mail carts ? But none of them have the style a gentleman would 
like to see in his four-in-hand coachman or mail phaeton groom, still less in his wife or 
daughter. 

There is no more legitimate luxury for a young lady of fortune, whose tastes lie that 
way, than a well-appointed phaeton and pair ; none which excites more legitimate admiration 
when driven in the manner which shows perfect command over the horses ; none which 
excites more pity, if not contempt, than a nervous, awkward, or bold awkward driver of a 
pair of ill-matched, ill-groomcd, ill-harnessed horses. 

Given the sort of horses a lady should drive, and the nerve that most healthy young 
ladies possess, nothing more is needed than a few weeks* instruction from a really good 
coachman, and a few months* practice in quiet streets or lanes under the eyes of a steady 
groom on the back seat, who may be a very good, without being a skilful and elegant driver. 

There are two accepted styles of driving : — The English, which is the only style that 
ladies — for whom this chapter is particularly written — can adopt, and the Russian, which is 
also the American, 

The English coachman drives with his elbows near his hips and his hands near his body. 
The Russian and American extend their arms to their full length, and when trotting often 
make the horses almost draw by the reins instead of the traces. 

With Anricrican drivers speed is the great object, and to pace everything is sacrificed ; 
with the English the object is a good style. In fact, pace with an English horse in a 
gentleman's gig or mail phaeton ends when an American begins to trot in earnest. 

Fourteen miles an hour is quite the outside pace of an English pair in a private carriage 
of any kind, and ninety per cent, of the best appointed harness teams in and out of London 
never exceed ten miles an hour. 

If the wheelers in the thousand -gu:nea team of a four-in-hand drag can trot fourteen 
miles an hour, returning from an expedition into the country, from races, a garden party, or 
pic-nic, they do all that is likely to be required of them in the way of pace. 

But no young gentleman in the United States of horsey tastes is satisfied with a trotter 
not able to do his ‘‘2,40** — that is, a mile in two minutes and forty seconds, or at the rate 
of twenty-two miles an hour. His ordinary pace in driving out of town, with other friends 
competing, will be about seventeen miles an hour. 

In the following pages, noted down from the lips of some of the most accomplished 
coachmen of the day, an attempt will be made to teach as much as can be taught in writing 
on a purely practical art, with the view of enabling an aspirant to a first, second, or third class 
degree in coachmanship to profit as much as possible from the vivA voce lectures of a pro- 
fessional instructor. 

No amount of instruction will stand in the stead of courage, of ** nerve,’* as it is popularly 
called, but many of those who are veiy nervous on first taking the reins in hand will, H 
they have any natural aptitude, acquire confidence after a reasonable amount of practice, 
in the same way that experienced drivers, who have lost their nerve from illness and long 
absence from the road, soon re-acquire it when once fairly settled behind a team of good 
horses. 

It is assumed, for the purposes of this chapter, that the pupils are in a position to obtain 
well-broken, free-moving horses, suitable carriages, harness, and well-trained servants. 

To drive one or a pair of the sort of horses a lady should drive, or even four perfectly- 
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bitted ponies, does not require strength. But for driving a full-sized team of four horses 
in hand with comfort and confidence, a certain degree of strength is indispensable. 

No one should attempt to drive high-couraged horses (any one can drive a cab-horse in 
a four-wheeler) without before, or while learning to drive, becoming familiarly acquainted with 
the use of every part of harness, and the way of putting it on the horse. This knowledge is 
quite as necessary for women as for men. Without it they cannot tell whether a roadside 
ostler or a muzzy groom has harnessed their ponies, or put on their bridles after a bait 
properly or not. Half the accidents in harness happen from there being something wrong in 
the fit of the leathers. 


SINGLE HARNESS. 

Harness for one horse in the heaviest kind of English four-wheeled carriage consists of — 

Collar with traces. 

Pad or saddle, to which are attached 

Tugs for supporting the shafts. 

Crupper, for keeping the pad in its place. 

Breeching, to assist in backing or holding back a heavy carriage in descending hills. 

A kicking-strap where required. 

These are the parts of the harness that make the horse part of the locomotive machine. 

To guide the horse there is the — 

Bridle, composed of the 

Headstall. 

Bit or bits. 

Reins for driving ; and, if required, 

Bearing-reins. 

In a light four-wheeled carriage the breeching is frequently omitted for town use, and also 
for country use if the district is flat or the carriage is provided with a patent drag. Light 
two-wheeled carriages are generally driven without breeching, with a kicking-strap, and with- 
out bearing-reins. 

THE COLLAR AND TRACES. 

The collar is the first part of the harness to be put on a horse in harnessing. It is com- 
posed of two parts— a leather collar and a pair of metal hames to which the traces are attached, 
and to which also a pair of rings (terrets) are fixed, through which the reins pass. The terrets 
are sometimes fixed solidly, and sometimes are loose rings. 

The fitting of the collar is a matter of the greatest importance ; when it does not fit, 
pain, wounds, blemishes which often permanently disfigure the horse, and not unfrequently 
rearing and gibbing, are the result. On the proper fitting of the collar, and attachment of the 
traces to the hames at the proper point, the comfort and power of draught of the horse greatly 
depend. It is a matter on which temporary grooms are so often careless and indifferent that 
it should always be attended to by the owner. 

The subject of harness has been treated in a more practical and scientific manner by an 
author already quoted* than by any of the many writers whose works I consulted, after 
talking over my own experience with harness-makers and coachmen ; I have therefore freely 
extracted and condensed a number of passages from his somewhat abstruse essay : — 

collar too small chokes a horse. In certain positions it will actually stop one by 

^ ** Bits and Bridles, Draught and Harness.” By Major Francis Dwyer. Blackwood & Sons. 
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pressing on. the windpipe — a case not unfrequently seen with cart-horses starting heavy 
loads. But a collar too large is even more likely to create a sore, or “raw,” than one too. 
smadl. 

“ The collar should be so made that, when pulling, the weight attached to the trace should 
be distributed over the whole surface of the shoulders, instead of being concentrated on one 
point, or, what is quite as bad, rubbing up and down. 



DRIVING A I’AIR. 


“ A draught on one end of the collar will make it gape away from the horse’s neck at 
the other end, and consequently cause it to grind up or down in a manner which is pretty 
sure to establish a raw. 

“ The great mistake made by har.ies.s-makers working by rule of thumb is, that even when 
their total dimensions are correct, they think too much of producing a symmetrical oval figure, 
and not enough or not at all of the natural lines of a horse's neck and shoulders. The under 
part of the collar is frequently made narrow, whereas it should be from one inch to one and 
a half inches wider at its base tlian anywhere else. A front view of a horse’s shoulders in the 
picture df a pair which illustrates this chapter shows what the shape of the collar should be, 
and that it should never come lower than itu dotted line. 

“When fitting a collar, it is not enough to adjust it to the horse’s neck and shoulders 
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when standing still; he should be put into draught at a good pace, because the shape and 
dimensions of the neck and shoulders, especially those of high-crested horses, are wonderfully 
altered when they come to trot. A collar that appears quite long enough for a horse stand- 
ing at ease will frequently prove two or three inches too short when he is put to a trot.” 



PROPER POSITION OF COLLAR. 


The point of attachment, technically tlu draught of the traces to the hames, is a matter of 
great importance. Sometimes the attachment is so low down that the pull is opposite the 
articulation of tiu' shoulder-blade with the amt-bone, so that at every step the trace presses the 
movable articulation of the point of the shoulder ; while if a horse is to exert his full strength 
the trace must be attached opposite the imnmiable point of the shoulder-blade. 

Collar-makers who understand their business understand the conformation of horses’ necks 
and shoulders, and know where to attach the traces to the hames. Where they do not, even 
T T 
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when the collar fits, if the traces are attached too low they will draw the collar away from the 
upper part of the shoulders. When this is found to be the case, the obvious remedy is to shift 
the point of draught until an even bearing is obtained. Ignorant people ‘'adopt two remedies, 
one of which partly conceals, whilst the other aggravates instead of curing the error. The first 
is to curve the upper part of the collar backwards ; this, if not carried to excess, is harmless. 
The other is to lead a strap back from near the top of the collar to the trace buckle, which 
practically converts the front end of the trace into a fork whose points are attached to the 
hames, opposite to the two movable ends of the shoulder-blades, so that in fact the play of this 
bone is effectually checked at both ends alternately. The trace, as before observed, should be 
attached as nearly as possible opposite to the immovable part of the shoulder-blade — that is, 
to the centre of the shoulder-blade, which is about an inch higher than the hame-hooks of the 
majority of wholesale-made collars.*' 

The best modern collars and hames are constructed in this manner. When, from any 
peculiarity in a horse's make, there is a difficulty in fitting him with a collar that will not gall 
him, resort may be had to what is known in the trade as the “Bencraft" hames, by which the 
point of traction (“ draught can be shifted to suit the shoulders of the horse or the height of 
carriage wheels. 

But this contrivance has such an awkward appearance that it is by no means generally 
adopted, although it has been before the public many years. Indeed, there is no more con- 
serv^ative trade than that of harness-makers, perhaps because all the metal parts of this work 
are made every year in Staffordshire, by tens of thousands, from fixed patterns. 

Various modes arc adopted of attaching the traces to the hames, as may be seen in any 
harness-maker’s shop. One of the best is a French invention, little known in England. A 
hammer-head is fixed to each side of the hames ; at the end of each trace is a metal loop or 
slot, of a shape which will pass over the hammer-head sideways, and be retained safely when 
pulled straight. 

The advantages of this plan are considerable : amongst others, the trace plays easily ; the 
collar, with the hames loosely strapped to it, can be passed over the horse's head without the 
encumbrance of the traces ; one of a hot pair of horses may be loosed from his traces by one 
person without leaving his head. 

All young horses new to harness, and all fat horses that have not been in harness for 
some time, are liable to chafe under the collar. This must be attended to at once; they must 
be rested, if stuffing the collar or altering the draught of the traces will not remove unequal 
pressure, and the galled parts bathed with cold salt and water or some astringent lotion. If 
this is neglected, a permanent blemish may be created in a few hours. If for some reason it 
is absolutely necessary to keep the horse at work, where the carriage is light, a breast collar 
may be used, although that contrivance, from its passing directly over the “ movable articulation 
of the point of the shoulder,’* is the very worst for drawing heavy weights. 

In a stable where young or green horses arc being trained to harness, the better plan is 
to have a number of the cheap straw collars of diflferent sizes, so that there may be no need 
of using a leather one that does not fit. Many a valuable horse has been spoiled to save the 
cost of a new leather collar. The collar that fits a horse fat from grass will become loose and 
gall him as he fines down into condition. 

The traces of the harness for private carriages are generally encumbered with a huge buckle 
for shortening and lengthening them. This buckle, in single harness, is often inconveniently 
near the shafts, where it can with difficulty be unbuckled in case any alteration is requisite ; 
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indeed, in hard>worked establishments it is often not unbuckled from one year’s end to another. 
In single-horse phaeton or gig harness, fashion permits the buckle to be placed within a few 
inches of the splinter-bar, where it can be more easily got at ; but fashion does not permit 
this sensible arrangement in brougham or double harness. 

The buckle is of little real use ; it is considered an ornament, otherwise it would have been 
discontinued long since in private carriages, as it has in public cabs. A substitute, introduced 
more than twenty years ago, is a peg and slide patented by the late Mr. White, of Tewkesbury, 
first exhibited at the International Exhibition of 1851, It lies flat, and allows the length of a 
trace to be easily shifted. It has not made the way that might have been expected, because 
the cost is somewhat greater than that of the old buckles, and saddlers have no incitement to 
use or advertise a rival’s invention ; but of its superiority to the buckle for traces there is no 
question. For pair and leader harness, this flat White tug is particularly neat. It does not 



answer well for the pad-tugs or cruppers of single harness. Messrs. Lennan and Son, of 
Dublin, have patented a simplification of White’s invention, which certainly is an improv'ement 
as far as cruppers and pad-tugs are concerned, but it is very doubtful whether, applied to 
traces, the iron peg will retain its place under the strain of a hard pull. If it will stand, there 
is no reason why harness made on the Lennan plan should not be as cheap or cheaper than 
with the old buckle, which can only be opened by tremendous exertion. 

The first step in harnessing is to put on the collar. To put a collar over a horse’s head, 
the hames ought either to be removed or to be strapped on very loosely. The collar must 
then be taken upside down in both hands, and after being stretched on the knee to the utmost 
limits, pulled as w'ide as passible at the moment that it is passed over the eyes. 

Many horses with broad foreheads have had their eyelids tom and their eyes cruelly in- 
jured by efforts to force over their heads a tight collar, or a collar on which the hames have 
been buckled tight to save the groom trouble. If the groom’s common sense and humanity 
are not to be trusted, he should be peremptorily forbidden to put on a collar without removing 
the hames, and a two-foot rule should be employed to ascertain that the collar can pass over 
the head without injury. 

When the collar is on, the hames must be tightly buckled at the top with a sound strap, 
for everything depends on their holding fast, whether in single or double harness. 

For breaking in young horses a collar that opens at the top will be found useful ; it 
spares them one cause of fright. 

Collars have been the subject of innumerable patents, but, with the exceptions already 
mentioned, the old form, probably of Norman origin, retains its superiority. When a horse has 
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to draw a heavy weight, the collar must be thick and heavy ; where, as in so many modern 
carriages, the weight is nominal, it may be made according to taste, as light as the American 
patterns, or it may be dispensed with altogether in favour of a breastplate for country use, 
which fits ever)' horse, and can be put on in one minute in the dark. 

Till* PAD —TUGS— CRUPPKR — KICKTNG-STRAP— BRKECII NG. 

The pad, or saddle, of a four-wheeled carriage has no weight to sustain beyond the shafts, 
and no strain, except when a horse is descending a hill without breeching or drag on the 
wheels. The size is therefore quite a matter of taste — modern taste is in the direction of light- 
ness — but a pad of good breadth need not be so tightly girthed as a smaller one, and looks 
better with a ponderous carriage and horse. 

I'he shaft-tugs attached to it may be either simple loops, retained in their place by the 
metal stops of the shafts and the traces — and these are the best for dog-carts and other two- 
wheeled vehicles, which require the horse to be loose in the shafts — or they may be hooks on 
which the shafts in harnessing are made to fall, retained in their places by a girth passed 
round the shafts as well as the belly of the hor.se, which so binds them that the shafts become 
in fact traces. These arc called ‘‘Tilbury tugs** (see illustration), after the name of the 
inventor. It is of importance that the shaft-tugs should be of the right length, so as to 
suspend the shafts at exactly the right height — that is, the middle of the swell of the pad- 
flaps, both perpendicularly and horizontally, unlc‘*.s the shafts are much bent, when the tugs 
must be shorter. The proper horizontal position of the shaft-tugs can only be maintained by 
the traces being of the proper length ; if they are too short, the tugs and pad, when the hor.se 
is moving, arc forced forward, and the crupper is thus drawn so tight as to provoke kicking. 
If the traces are too long, the horse draws the carriage by the tugs instead of by the traces 
— an absurd arrangement. In either ca.se, a horse of a naturally placid temperament is 
uncomfortable, and not unfrcquently becomes restive, to the astonishment of an ignorant 
driver. 

Tugs too long, and the shafts in consequence too low, are a mistake in harness common 
with country grooms ; but traces too long and too short may be seen every day in the fly- 
broughams and even private carriages of London. 

The crupper, discarded from civilian saddlers, seems indispensable to keep the pad in its 
place in single and double harness, and to allow the attachment of a kicking-strap in the 
latter. 

The late Honourable Sydney Pierrepoint — a great coachman in the palmy days of road 
and private four-in-hand coaches — used to drive a pair of horses with unlincd straps, instead 
of pads, to support the traces and carry the terret rings, and no cruppers ; the leaders of some 
fast coaches were driven without cruppers, as one learns from the .song of the Tantivy Trot. 
Rut these are eccentricitie.s, and the use of the crupper may be .said to be universal, yet it is 
a prolific source of kicking, and should not be used in the first breaking of very high- 
'•ouraged horses to harness. A crupper should be very thick, and stuffed with linseed. A 
thick crupper is less likely to gall than ^ thin one. 

There is an invention called the ‘‘ NichoPs Crupper,” in which a sort of shelf is provided 
for making horses who carry their tails badly hold them out. Whether it can be used without 
galling the tail is a disputed point ; but if it does not it may be useful for the harness of 
carriages where the splashboard is low and the tails of the horses are long — ^a conjunction 
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which sometimes leads to the rein getting under a horse’s tail, upon which he tucks it in close 
and often runs away kicking, while the driver is powerless. With the “ Nichol’s Crupper” the 
horse could not put down his tail to hold the rein. 

Breeching is only required where a carriage is heavy, to assist in backing it It may be 
short, as shown in picture of state coach, and is then most effective, but if a kicking-strap is used, 
then long breeching (see single harness illustration), of which it forms part, ought to be adopted. 

With a horse, and more particularly a mare, in single harness, traced up close until the 
tail almost touches the splashboard, a kicking-strap is often indispensable, but it is useless 
unless properly put on. 

It must be only just loose enough to allow the horse to trot without his back being chafed 
by it, and it must be fastened to the shafts full tivo inches behind the hip bones, that is, the 
place where a loin strap, if used, would pass. An over-tight or over-loose kicking-strap, or 
one passing in a direct line from shaft to shaft, is worse than useless — it may be irritating. 

The pad, and the parts attached to it, must always be put on the horse after the collar, 
and before the bridle. 

After purchasing a harness-horse, it is important to fit it with the bits in which it will 
travel most pleasantly ; for average harness horses the best is a Buxton bit, in which a port to 
receive the tongue is not required, because it moves on the cheeks. For single harness some 
horses go better in a Liverpool bit (d pompe). Others, again, that naturally carry their 

heads well and have light mouths, travel best with a ring or other harness snaffle. If driven 

with a curb or Buxton bit, experience will prove whether the reins must be buckled to the 
check or the bars. It is of the utmost importance that the mouthpiece should fit the horse’s 
mouth. For instruction on this point sec Chapter XIV., in which the subject of bits and bitting 
is treated exhaustively, with extracts from Dwyer’s book. 

HARNESS, BITS, AND BEARING-REINS. 

Harness horses, from bad bitting, sometimes acquire the habit of getting their tongues 
over the mouthpiece, a trick which renders the whole action of the curb-bit uncertain. Old 
horses are generally incurable ; with young horses the best plan is to ride or drive them for 
some time with the snaffle, and then carefully fit them with a bit. 

“ The unsightly trick of lolling out the tongue, common in carriage horses and circus 

horses, is the direct consequence of tight bearing-reins and severe bits. The first step is to 
remove the bearing-reins, and substitute a rational bit. If that fails, a fringe of leather or 
hempen nose-bag may be attached to the noseband. The tickling sensation sometimes 
induces the horse to draw back his tongue, but there is no certain cure. 

“ Every horse goes best in a well-fitting bit. Enormous bits are constantly used in harness, 
with cheeks nearly a foot long, weighing from two pounds and a half to two pounds fourteen 
ounces, which are both cruel and mischievous, and are the result of a depraved, ignorant 
taste. Large carriage horses frequently have large heads, but it is doubtful whether five per 
cent, of the horses used in harness require bits of greater dimensions than li inches for the 
upper and 34 inches for the lower cheek. 

The cheeks may be curved and shaped into any fashion that pleases the eye, so long 
as they are of the proper length. The lower portion of the cheek should never exceed in length 
exactly the double of the upper portion. Even when the reins are habitually fastened into 
a ring below the cheek, still the weight of the projecting arm must affect the leverage of the 
whole instrument.” 
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The bottom bar of a driving curb-bit is dangerous if used without a bearing rein, because 
horses are apt, when their heads are free, to hook it on a shaft in single, and on the pole in 
double harness. 

But when a horse cannot be driven in a snaffle, or controlled by a curb-bit of something 
like the dimensions of the “ Dwyer,” the better plan is to adopt a Chifney bit, with Blackwell’s 
india-rubber reins. When the curb-chain is properly fitted it is perfectly easy. Unless the 
coachman has firm and delicate hands, he must drive on the cheek or snaffle, and rely on the 
india-rubber reins when a strong pull is required. 

It is an objection to this invaluable contrivance that the reins have rather a clumsy look, 
but this is easily amended. Instead of buckling them on the flat leather reins, a neater and 
more convenient plan is to buckle them to a billet (tongue strap) sewn on to round reins, the 
india-rubber being also round. 

In dealing with horses that have an inclination to run away, it is necessary to take care 
that they do not get hold of the cheek of the bit — a very common trick with runaways. This 
is partly guarded against in riding-horses by the use of the lip-strap, and also by making the 
cheeks of an S, or the shape of the Hanoverian bit. Messrs. Wimbush, the job-masters, have 
for full fifty years broken all their harness-horses in with a bit with the cheeks bent back at 
an acute angle (see woodcut), which makes it impossible to lay hold of them. This prevented 
their young horses from ever acquiring the dangerous habit, a habit much cultivated by the s)fstcm 
of having bits broader than the horses mouths. 

A gentleman, an owner of racehorses, applied to the saddler whose name has just been 
quoted for bits to stop a pair of thoroughbred horses that had more than once bolted with his 
coachman and himself. It was found that they had the trick of simultaneously laying hold 
each of one cheek of the Chifney bits with which they were tried. Finally they were fitted 
with bits of the Wimbush pattern, and to the astonishment of the owner, from the moment 
they found they could not lay hold of the cheeks, they submitted, and became perfectly docile. 
This was the moral as distinguished from a physical effect. 

It cannot be too often repeated that good bitting gives control without pain. A bit that 
gives pain, or rather, that produces pain that the horse cannot cause to cease by dropping his 
head to the right position and yielding, is inexcusable. A tight curb-chain and powerful 
bit make the horse poke out his chin ; and then an ignorant person pulls harder, tightens 
the curb, and resorts to a bit still more severe. 


BLINKERS. 

Blinkers, or winkers, sometimes called blinds, are almost universally u.sed on the bridle.s 
of pleasure carriages in England, and generally on cart harness. In America, harness bridles 
arc generally without blinkers. 

Whether they are more useful or mischievous has been a subject of dispute for many 
years, but up to the present time, the more expensive the horses and harness the more ccr* 
tain are blinkers to be attached. The horses of the job-masters of London — more than a 
thousand pair — are all driven in blinkers, and I do not think any state carriage has ever been 
driven to Court without them. 

The objections urged against them are, that ii a horse can see behind he is less likely 
to be alarmed, run away, or set to kicking if he can see what is the matter; that blinkers 
in summer weather heat the eyes in an injurious manner; and finally, that they hide the 
most beautiful features of a horse’s head — the eyes. 
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The first objection would be sound if every driver trained his own horses, and could be 
sure that every* horse he purchased had been regularly driven without blinkers. It does not 
make a horse restive to put on a bridle with blinkers, but one accustomed to a naked bridle 
probably would become so. 

After giving the subject — ever since the American Rarey published his arguments against 
the use of blinkers — a good deal of consideration, I have come to the following conclusions : 

That it is a good plan to break in horses to harness without blinkers, because, when 
gradually introduced to the weight and noise of a carriage, they are much less likely to be 
frightened if they can see what is going on, if you have plenty of time, and break them in 
a light single carriage, without blinkers ; if you are hurried, you must use a break-horse and 
blinkers. 

That there is no objection to driving a single horse without blinkers in the country or 
in town, if it be one of those bold or placid animals that are not afraid of anything, especially 
of the waving whips of drivers met and passed, and that if he has a really handsome head 
it cannot be bridled too nakedly. But the average harness-horses are very much afraid of 
whips, and have large heads, which blinker-bridles improve by apparently diminishing their 
size. 

That the objection to driving a pair of horses, as well as many single horses, is, that they 
are always looking back, watching the driver, starting the moment he mounts his seat, and 
flinching whenever he lays hold of the whip, so that he cannot touch the slug without exciting 
the free-goer. 

That the advantage of blinkers, especially with high-bred, high-couraged fresh horses, full 
of corn and beans, is, that they help to concentrate their attention on the road straight before 
them, to render them in crowded streets less liable to shy to one side or the other on any 
sudden di.splay of any alarming objects. In an American pattern of harness introduced with 
American horses by one of the tramway companies the blinkers are made to stand out. This 
looks strange and ugly, but it has the advantage of hiding the movements of the whip and 
not heating the horse's eyes ; he can see all before him, but not behind. 

That the ej’esight of horses varies very much. Some fine goers, but timid shiers, are 
obliged to be driven with a band of leather connecting both blinkers, thus only allowing them 
to look down on their toes. There are racehorses of no mean merit that are run in blinkers, 
and even with front shades. It is certainly an advantage, where horses used in harness are 
also regularly ridden, that they should always wear the same kind of bridles — that is, without 
blinkers. 

That where horses — for instance, those of a medical man in full practice — are driven fast 
and hard every day, they become such steady machines that they may safely be driven in 
almost any bridle or bits. But where they are objects of luxury and show they must be 
endowed with a placid, sensible temperament, and have careful training, if they are to face 
the crowds of the parks and streets of London in the season without blinkers. 

Messrs. Barclay and Perkins the great brewers, as well as the owners of most of the trotting 
railway vans of London, have given up blinkers ; and many sets of plough and cart-hamess 
are to be found without them. But some persons ui^e as a reason for retaining them the 
necessity* of protecting the eyes of cart-horses from the whips of their own drivers. 

Any one who proposes to drive one horse, or a pair-horse phaeton, without blinkers, will find 
a very obstinate opposition in the harness-makers, who are naturally opposed to every change 
in the direction of that naked simplicity which is to be seen daily in the accoutrements 
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of the tramway-car horses — «>., noting more than a collar and traces, and bridles with their 
reins,' without blinkers. 

After all, it is, no doubt, much a matter of taste. It has been suggested that American 
trotting horses are driven without “ blinds,” -that they may see when their rivals are overtaking 
them. 

BEARING-REINS : THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 

The bearing-reins are buckled either to a separate snafSe when a double bridle is used, 
or to the cheek of a Pelham bit, then passed through rings suspended from the head-stall, 
and hooked on a metal peg or hook provided for the purpose in the harness-pad. 

This is the proper form, if a bearing-rein is to be used at all ; but the fashionable 
bearing-rein consists of a round rein passing from a point of the head-stall at the joining 
of the frontlet, through a swivel attached to a snaffle-bit, through another ring, and then 
drawn to any degree of tightness a coachman may fancy over the pad-hook. This is the gag 
bearing-rein. 

The object of a bearing-rein properly applied is to divide the weight upon the driver’s 
hands; so that whenever the horse droops his head below a certain point, his mouth will 
come upon the bit of the bearing-rein, instead of leaning on the driver’s hands. It causes a 
horse to bring his haunches better under him, prevents him from having too much liberty of 
head and neck, and removes the temptation of a horse full of beans to set to or run off 
with his driver. 

It is also intended to prevent horses when standing still from dropping their heads in a 
very inelegant manner, rubbing them gainst each other or against the pole, to which, if 
there is a crossbar to tlie bit, they are likely to get fixed, when a frightful accident would 
be almost inevitable. 

There are some horses that it is difficult for a strong man, and quite dangerous for a 
lady, to drive without bearing-reins — that is, with their heads free ; and there are times when 
naturally docile horses are so fresh that it is advisable to put on bearing-reins, and this even 
with horses that carry their heads naturally in the beautiful form which it is vainly attempted 
to imitate with gag-reins. 

The proper and only way in which bearing-reins should be allowed is when two con- 
ditions are observed : first, the snaffle-bit, instead of being drawn up into the cheeks, wrinkling 
and almost tearing them, should hang full a quarter of an inch from the comers of the mouth ,- 
next, the bearing-rein should be of such a length that the moment the horse rmses his head 
to move into a trot it should become amply slack. A horse that habitually carries his head 
and neck like a pig is not fit for a pleasure carriage ; but there ate many intermediate stages 
between the grand style of head and neck at p. 347, which needs no bearing- rein, and many a 
very good harness-horse. 

Fitted as above directed, the bearing-reins will do no harm, and will prevent a pair of 
fresh horses in the hands of a fair driver from getting their heads first down, then up and 
away at the pace of destruction. 

But this is not the sort of “fit” that satisfies your London coachman of the highest 
fashion. He begins by drawmg up the gag-bit until he has enlarged the horse’s mouth by 
at least a couple of inches. He then adds a curb-bit of an inch too wide and four inches too 
long, qidte regardless of the size of the horse’s mouth, and having curbed this up tight, takes 
up the reins, climbs os his box, and makes, whether moving or standing at a door, a cUsplay 
U ‘U , 
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very satisfactory to the distinguished owners, who have not the least idea that their horses 
are enduring agonies for hours. 

The result is shown by degrees in foaming, bleeding mouths, lolling tongues, roaring, 
spavins, restiveness — results to which less attention is paid because the greater number of the 
finest carriage-horses are jobbed, and job-masters are at the mercy of the “bad coachman/* 

Mr. Edward Flower, of Hyde Park Gardens, well known when he lived at Stratford-on- 
Avon as one of the hard-riding heavy weights of the Warwickshire Hunt, has agitated this 
question for some time, with that exaggerated enthusiasm which is essential if any deep-seated 
grievance is to be reformed. No great reform, from the time of Martin Luther to Clarkson 
and Wilbcrforce, has ever been effected by cautious advocates and soft suggestions. 

Mr. Flower has particularly directed his attention to the iniquities of the gag bearing-rein, 
which may daily be seen in torturing operation in the best carriages in the height of the season, 
even in the carriages of the noble vice-presidents, patrons, and patronesses of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

There is not the least doubt that a bit of moderate proportions is, with a properly-fitted 
curb-chain, sufficient to restrain and drive, in the best form, any average horse. But as an 
ounce of fact is admitted to have more weight than a pound of rhetoric, I will quote the 
following example of Mr. Flowers experience: — “I bought,” he says, writing in 1874, “some 
years ago, a magnificent horse at the hammer for a mere song, with the character of being a 
roarer, a gibber, and a rearer. He had been driven with a gag bearing-rein drawn up as tight 
as flesh would bear, and a bit weighing one pound fourteen ounces, eleven inches long in the 
cheek, and six inches long in the mouth. I took away the bearing-rein altogether — he 
naturally carried his head and neck magnificently — and substituted for the instrument of torture 
a simple ‘ Liverpool bit.* The roaring ceased soon after the bearing-rein was taken away ; the 
bit and harness having been made easy, he ceased to pull, became docile, and grand in all his 
paces, and I might easily have had a profit of £ 1 $^ on my purchase. I now drive him in my 
phaeton with a young horse broken on my own plan. I drive them in town and country, and 
they both obey the slightest touch of the reins.** 

It is necessar>% however, to add that very good and humane coachmen object to the 
Liverpool bit for horses driven in pairs, because the action of the inside reins is likely to 
drive the upper part of the steel check into the horse’s cheek when hard held. 

In relation to the abuse of the bearing-rein, drivers should be reminded that although 
with the great majority of horses the conformation of the jaws opposes no obstacle to the head 
assuming the most desirable position, this is not always the case ; if the space contained 
between the two jaws is narrowed so as to prevent the neck fitting in, as it will in a perfectly 
well-shaped head, he cannot bend his head into the curve we require to obtain the mort 
perfect control over, and the best appearance in, a riding or carriage horse. In such cases, to 
try to make a horse bend his neck by the action of a bearing-rein is something like trying 
to straighten a limb with a stiff joint 

Again, there are certain glands which lie just under the angles of the two jaws, and run 
up in the direction of the ear. They arc the seat of the affection, to which all young animals 
are subject, called strangles. Sometimes these glands arc naturally very laige ; sometimes they 
become large as the result of disease ; sometimes they become inflamed and enlarged from a 
driver attempting to obtain an impossible curve of the neck by bearing-reins and severe bits. 

The agony of the animal under such pressure is excruciating ; to get rid of the intolerable 
pain it will lie down, rear, kick, run away, and the ignorant brute on the coach-box knows no 
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better remedy than “ to flog the sulk out of him,” whereas the w’.iole restiveness is the result of 
bad bitting and bridling. Many young horses have lost their eyesight from undue pressure on 
these glands. 


PAIR-HORSE HARNESS. 

In pair-horse harness the pads may be as light as is consistent with the character of tne 
vehicle, for they have not to sustain the weight of shafts or to assist in backing ; the latter is 
done by aid of the pole. In America, the pole of light trotting-wagons is sometimes fastened 
by a hinge, so as to fail on the ground when the horses are unharnessed, and is fastened to 
the pads for support as well as to the collars by a sort of splinter-bar arrangement, but this 
system has not found favour in this country. 

Breeching is only used in the double harness of state carriages of great weight, and some- 
times in stage-coaches, to divide the strain on the collars when travelling down hill ; but have 
been less used since patent breaks — ^which can be instantaneously put in action by the right 
hand of the coachman — have been brought to such perfection. 

To put a pair of horses into double harness, each one should be taken up to the pole and 
attached to it by buckling the pole-pieces (the leather straps that are attached to each side of 
the pole), or hooking on the pole chains, which are used instead of leather in mail and Stanhope 
phaetons, as loosely as possible. Then buckle on the reins to the outer side of each, hanging 
the hand-pieces of the reins, knotted up, over the pad of one of the horses; then, if there is 
only one man to harness, pass the traces over the roller-bolts — if there are two, these operations 
are performed simultaneously — and, finally, draw up the pole-pieces to the length required to 
make the traces draw evenly and squarely. For country work the collars should be attached 
to the pole, with ample play, so as to leave the horses with as much liberty as possible. In 
fashionable town carriages it is, on the contrary, the custom to draw the horses very closely to 
the pole, so as to make them as much as possible a part of the machine, and enable them to 
turn more rapidly within short spaces. 

This tight harnessing is not so pleasant for the horses, and very much spoils the action of 
riding-horses, if driven in harness. It is quite unnecessary for useful work, but it is a matter 
of course in state and park parades. 

The action of the reins in pair-horse harness is essentially .different from that of single- 
harness reins, which act on each side of the horse’s mouth. 

In pair-horse harness, the part held in the hands, as to the outside reins, runs up to 
and is buckled to the outside ring of each horse’s bit, but the inside reins (called coupling- 
reins), which are made with buckles movable up or down the outside reins, each pass through 
the terrets of the pads and of the collars, the right-hand rein through the inside terrets of 
the right-hand or oflF horse, the left-hand rein through the inside terrets of the left-hand or 
near horse; but after passing through the collar’s terrets they are crossed and buckled to 
opposite horses, so that when you pull the reins of the right-hand or off-side horse, you also 
pull off the rein of the near-side horse, and vice versd. 

The arrangement of these coupling-reins is a matter of great importance, for if 
one horse is more lively and faster in pace than the other, the whole comfort of driving 
depends on beit^ able to bring them both to the same pace. To do this, the coupling- 
rein of the fresher or faster horse must be shortened by the buckle being brought nearer 
the driver’s hand% so that a pull will act on him before it restrains the placid or dull 
horse; You may have to hold in the fresh horse while you apply the whip to the slug. 
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This is one of the prime arts of the good coachman, and is referred to in the song in the 
lines — 

“ Here ’s to the wagoner, skilled in the art 
Of coupling the cattle together.” 

In order that the buckles of the coupling-reins may be adjusted more easily, their length 
has of late years been increased by about two feet, so as to bring them within not less than 
six inches of the hands of the driver. This variation has another advantage : it enables 
him to stop a pair of violent horses if they show any inclination to run away. By laying 
hold of the two inside and dropping the outside reins, he will bring their heads and legs so 
close together that they must almost inevitably stop or fall down. If a young or newly- 
purchased horse insists on cantering in harness, put on, in addition to the pair-horse reins, a 
pair of single-harness reins, as with these he can more easily be held down to the trot 

A good driver looks all over his horses' harness before taking his seat, sees that the 
curb and snaffle bits are properly adjusted in his horses’ mouths, that the coupling-reins are 
buckled at the right length, as well as the pole-pieces or chains ; if the latter are used, that 
the hooks are placed downwards and not upwards, so as not to catch in the bits or collars; 
then he deliberately takes his seat. 

In taking horses out of harness, begin by unloosing, but not unfastening, the pole-pieces ; 
then unbuckle the coupling-reins ; then unloose the traces, rolling them up compactly to the 
pads ; then unbuckle the pole-pieces, leading the horses clear away from the carriage, without 
allowing any part of the harness to dangle about them. Two halters should be ready to 
substitute for the harness bridles, which should be removed from their heads at once, and a 
hand-block put to stop the carriage-wheels from moving while unharnessing is going on. 

Where the services of two or more grooms are available, the successive stages of harnessing 
and unharnessing may be performed almost simultaneously ; but the occasions are frequent 
when the owner has to harness or unharness his own horses, with or without the assistance of 
some periectly-ignorant yokel or street arab; and it is therefore important to know the due 
order for each successive operation. 

Where bearing-reins are used, they should not be drawn over the pad hooks until the 
horses stand in their places beside the pole, and they should be unhooked before they are 
led away, after unharnessing. 


TANDEM HARNE.SS. 

Tandem, once the most fashionable style of driving, is very little seen now in great 
towns. A few years ago there was a tandem club amongst the officers quartered at Woolwich. 
In Australia it is much in vogue, probably because the roads are bad, and a traveller has an 
extra horse for use at a pinch. The tandem is one plan for keeping a riding-horse — the 
leader — in condition in the summer. 

The latest improvement in tandem harness consists in the adaptation of three bars fastened 
to the shafts, which often prevent a leader from stepping over his traces. The tandem leader 
must have the natural courage that vrill keep him always up to the bit and in the collar; he 
must have no “shy” about him. 

The tandem driver’s safety and comfort depend entirely on the steadiness and power of 
his wheeler. 
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BREAKING TO HARNESS. 

The easiest way of breaking a horse to harness is to put him into the hands of a professi >nal 
breaksman, who has a break, an old break-horse who understands every word he says^ and 
ail the necessary apparatus. 

These men, when they are sober, good-tempered, and not in too great a hurry to pronounce 
their pupils quiet in harness,” do wonders. The last is the greatest fault. Nine horses out 
of ten submit to everything the breaker requires, and with the help of an old break-horse, 
as sagacious as a tame elephant, may be returned, fit for the use of gentlemen, in three weeks, 
or even a fortnight; but the tenth, and perhaps a better animal than either of the other nine, 
objects to the bit, the collar, and the blinkers, refuses to go, stands still, or stops suddenly 
(technically, jibs), when forced up to start takes to kicking, and finally becomes so intolerably 
vicious as to be only fit for a Hansom cab, the final destination of a number of horses of the 
finest shape and action, who are not to be trusted in any less commanding vehicle, or spared 
from daily work. 

There are, however, many instances in which the services of a breaker and break-horse 
ar^ not to be had. The latter want is serious, because a break-horse at first does all the work, 
and the raw horse has only to run alongside the pole, and learn by degrees how to share the 
work. The driver of a break, seated high, and assisted by his intelligent quadruped partner, 
has such complete command, that only horses of immense power and determined vice dare 
resist him. 

Horses that have been constantly ridden for a year or two — especially hunters accustomed 
to all sorts of blows, buffets, scratches, and squeezes in coverts and gateways —are, with 
rare exceptions, easily and quickly broken to harness, and, with the help of such things as 
are to be found on evefy farm, without any professional assistance. 

The foundation of the art of breaking horses, whether to ride or drive, whether colts or 
practised hunters, is the same — ^viz., to accustom them by degrees to everything likely to 
alarm them ; to avoid anything that may needlessly irritate them ; and, finally, to keep them 
in such positions that they shall never have the least possible chance of successfully resisting 
the wishes or operations of the breaker. 

That is not the ordinary course in ignorant stables : the animal is pulled out of his stall, 
where he may have been idly eating corn for a day or two, first alarmed by having a round 
collar forced over his head and eyes, then irritated by having his tail thrust through a crupper, 
still more irritated and alarmed by . a bridle, with a pair of blinkers, and a huge bit, with no 
attention to fit, forced into his mouth. He is allowed very little time to get accustomed to 
all these trappings, even if pains are taken to prevent the traces and straps of the breeching 

from flapping about in an unpleasant manner. 

The sensible plan is to have a collar that opens at the top ; if he is going into single 
harness, a crupper that unbuckles, and may be slipped under instead of drawing the tail through 
itk Breeching is needless as a commencement. The bridle should fit. The bit a snaffle, 
unless there is reason to fear that he may bolt, when a pair of india-rubber reins may be 
buckled, as before described, to the lower bar of a Wimbush pattern bit. 

Vieilk Maustache, a high authority, the correspondent of The Field and The Queen, is in 
favour of blinkers for breaking; but I say no, let the horse or colt see what you are. doing. 
This opinion is borne out by an experiment of the American Rarey. 

The commanding officer of one of the regiments of household cavalry placed in his hands 
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a cream-coloured stallion from Her Majest>'’s stud, that~liad resisted every effort of the rough- 
riders of the regiment to make it cany the kettledrums. • 

The horse was in the riding-school. Rarey took one of the drums, placed it before the 
horse’s nose, and by d^rees got him to smell it ; then gave it a slight tap with his fingers, on 
which the horse started, but smelt it again. Repeating this operation again and again louder, 
and each time with a drumstick, after a series of starts and smells, the horse began to find out 
that the drum did him no harm. The drum was then placed against his side, and the tapping 
process repeated ; fjn.illy, within certainly less than an hour, Rarey mounted his pupil and 
marched him round the school, beating the drum loudly. From that time forward the.cream 
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stallion bore the gorgeously-attired drummer, beating the silver kettledrums, pacing proudly at 
the head of the regiment. 

Many horses cannot be broken, especially to harness, without a certain degree of force and 
punishment, but it should be the aim to create no unnecessary alarm. 

With the harness on, let the horse be led about, and finally driven about, 1^ a man on 
foot, until he becomes thoroughly accustomed to it. Some persons recommend having two men 
to hang on the traces, to teach the horse the feel of the collar; but this takes up the time of 
three men, which is not always convenient. 

Where a large empty bam or other covered plac^ or an empty fold-yard, is available for 
these preliminaries, and also for putting in hai^ess and driving in a carriage the first time, 

• Wm fint hunted. In haraew could trot sixtoen milei an hour. Shot when twenty-fonr yean tdd, after an aceUcUt 
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it is better than an open road or field, because everything likely to excite or distract the 
attention of the equine pupil should be avoided. It is also advisable not to put harness on a 
well-bred hunter or riding-horse until he has had two hours of r^[ular exercise, at such a pace as 
without exhausting, will take away all that superfluous enei^ which leads an animal to bounce 
and start at the slightest provocation, or if a young unbroken colt, by laying carefully. It 
may be advisable to break tight-bound three-year-olds to harness before they can be ridden 
safely by any one but a boy, and then laying is a valuable preparation. 

The next question is, to what vehicle shall the horse be harnessed ? . 

The circus people generally employ a log, with a splinter-bar to keep the traces, which 
should be very long, apart. This answers veiy well in a school, but in a field a light bush 
harrow, made of hurdles and the cuttings of hedges, would answer even better. In this way a 
horse is taught by degrees to pull a weight, and if he stops suddenly, the log or bush harrow 
does not run on him as a vehicle on wheels would. 

The Americans, who make a study of harness-horses, generally break their trotters in one 
of their light four-wheeled wagons, which is not a wagon at all in our sense in England, but a 
very light phaeton. In this country a high two-wheeled vehicle of the dog-cart class is generally 
preferred. 

There are two modes of using it. In one, and the less common, but suitable for training 
hunters, is to put a steady harness-horse in the shafts and attach the hunter, saddled and 
mounted, by traces to an outrigger pole with a splinter-bar, and have him ridden alongside the 
shait horse. By this expedient a well-broken riding-horse in hard condition has been trained 
to harness in a single day. Another plan, especially adapted for- horses inclined to kick, is to 
put the unbroken one in the shafts, where he is made fast by a strong kicking-strap, and 
accompanying him with a steady, well-broken horse harnessed to an outrigger, who will do all 
the work until he takes to the collar. Kicking can be kept down more effectually in shafts 
than in pair-horse harness. 

The orthodox style of putting a new horse into single or double harness is fully described 
in the following paragraphs from the writings of a contributor to tlie Old Sporting Magazine 
who, in the course of his life and misfortunes, acquired great practical experience in every part 
of a coachman’s art : — 

“The horse should be harnessed in the stable, where he is least likely to be alarmed. A 
collar, opening at the top, should be put on. A crupper that unbuckles on both sides 
should be placed under the tail, which should be let down very gently on it. Everything 
should be done as quietly as possible. He should then be turned round in his stall, the 
bridle put on and buckled' to the reins. He thus gets accustomed to winkers, which make 
every object come suddenly before him (this is my objection to breaking-in with winkers). 
After standing some time (Query, some hours), he should be led out to feel his new trappings, 
walked, and trotted. 

"When he moves without being alarmed at these, the break, with the break-horse ready 
harnessed, should be placed where there is ample room for a plunge or two. The breaksman 
must find what sort of a mouth he has, and buckle the reins to the cheek or bars accordingly. 
The outside driving rein should be on him when he is led up, so that ^ere is only the 
coupling rein to be fastened when he is put to. In forty-nine cases out of fifty the rnns should 
be buckled to the cheek, but with a horse inclined to kick to the lowest bar. 

•* He must be taken up carefully, so as not to touch the pole suddenly. The breaksman 
stands at ^e head of the horses to -give orders, one man is to be ready to pole-piece him 
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loosely up, while at the same moment another man joints on the outside trace. He is now 
secure, and the inside trace can be fastened from behind the tame old break-horse. One of the 
men now takes the breaksman's place, caressing the pupil ; if he is very restless he lays hold 
of his ear. The breaksman jumps up, and, unless with a veiy refractory customer, the old 
horse goes off gently. A man runs alongside the young one td encourage him, and keep his 
shoulder against him if he hangs too much out of harness. He should be allowed to trot along, 
without feeling either pole-piece or trace, until of his own accord he is willing to go forward* 
He should not be driven more than a mile, especially if in soft condition, lest his shoulders 
should be scalded, which would stop a daily lesson, and make him dread the collar. The 
greatest care should be taken not to alarm him in taking him out of harness. The coupling rein 
and inside trace must be first undone, then the pole-piece and outside trace, and care taken 
that he does not touch the break in going off.” 

To put a horse in single harness for the first time also requires three men, one at the 
horse’s head — all the preliminary precautions having been observed — and two to quietly draw up 
the gig (a dog-cart with a seat behind, where a man can stand with his face to the horse, 
being the best for the purpose) and drop it into the open tugs. At the same moment the 
traces must be hooked on and the kicking-strap buckled to the proper length, which should be 
previously ascertained. 

In this first lesson I think a bearing-rein, 'teaching the horse to be at ease on his 
haunches, almost essential. ** The horse being in the break, and the driver in his seat, one man 
with a limp halter (which should be put on before the bridle) in his hand, the other with one 
hand on the shaft or the slip-iron, the first leads the horse, the other moves the cart gently 
on. No sound, no whip must be used. If the horse hesitates, let him stand still till he is 
inclined to move. When he does go, let him walk away, the man at his side keeping hold 
of the halter. After a time coax him to trot, the same man still running by his side. When 
he goes quiet, let this man fasten the halter to the * D ’ of the hame, leave the horse’s 
side, and step lightly up alongside the driver. Should the horse stop, let him stand. He 
will shortly want to go somewhere ; let him take any road he likes, no matter which 
way, so long as he draws the break after him. Of all things avoid a fight with a horse 
till the last extremity. After a half an hour’s drive at the outside take him out of har- 
ness with great precaution, lifting the shafts from him without allowing them to touch his 
flanks or rump.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

DRIVING. 

Ddtring the Ea^ith Style— Fnnefa Pictaxe of— The Seat— Neither too Hij^ nor too Low— Driver should be Measured for it— 
The Hands and Reiiis — The Pyopet Position of Hands and Arms — ^Woodcut of— Number of Awkward Drivers— Vile Tricks 
—The XaHtnaU of Driving— Impossible to Control with One Hand— Way of Using Right Hand Described— Easier to Guide 
a Pair than One Horse- Starting (woodcut)— Begin by Stopping — Start with the Voice— Driver’s Hands must Feel Horses’ 
Months'— Be Able to Stop In sta nt aneously — Start Slowly — ^Drive an Average Pace — To Drive in a Crowd — Style and Even 
Action Essential in Town— Perfection- To Stop and Go Together — ^The Whip— When to be Used — A Lady’s Whip to be 
Loiig— How Horses should Work— Importance of Coupling— Drive with Brains as weli as Hands— Four>in.Hsnd — Picture 
o^Early Four-in-Hands — ^Description of Prince of Wales at Brighton by Tom Rukes — Decline, Fall, and Rerival of 
Four-in-Hand — Elementary Hints on— Pupil must Drive a Fair and Heavy Coach— Exertion Required to Hold Four Horses— 
Practice of Left Arm and Side Required — Importance of Four-in-Hand Whip— Pupil must Learn to Use it Correctly — ^The 
Impatience of Rich Young Men— How to Start Four Horses— The Leaders out of the Collars and clear of the Splinter.bars— 
Woodcut of Going Straight— The First Le ss on s — Stopping — Woodcut of — ^Turning to the I.eft — Woodcut of — Turning to the 
R^t — Woodcut of— American Trotters— Vera’s Description — Hiram Woodruff’s Book — The Mambtino Root of' Trotting 
Pedigrees— Rsurian Three Horses Abreast 

The Style of calm indifference which particularly distinguishes English coachmen, whether 
gentlemen or servants, has been very happily sketched by a French author, describing the court 
carriages at a Drawing Room in 1836, before the glories of dress coaches and chariots had 
been spoiled by such economical expedients as landaus and broughams, with their coach-boxes 
instead of hammer-cloths : — 

It is truly 'delightful to mark the fiery, almost fierce action of the horses, restrained 
without an apparent effort by an impassible coachman, seated on his hammer-cloth, like a 
throne; his left hand controlling the long white reins, with his whip, almost upright, resting on 
his right th^h. 

"Napoleon, in giving instructions to David for his equestrian portrait, ordered that he 
should be represented calm, on a fiery horse — ^thus to characterise ’the power of mind over 
brute force.' On this princi^e every English coachman, seated on his box, has the air of a 
conqueror.” 

This calmness is as much the result of the national temperament (which has been 
described by another Frenchman as "the calmness of ferocity”) as of the confidence of 
practised sli^ 


THE SEAT. 

Evcsy one who orders a carriage which he intends to drive himself should be measured 
fof his seatr lf be means to drive horses that require any driving at all. It must be of a 
iM^g^ proportioned to the length of his 1^, not too low, not too h^, but easy and comfort- 
abie^ Jttst high enough to give the fullest power of hands and leverage of back and legs, 
v position^ almoM standing agaiitst the sloping cushion cff a four*in 4 iand drag 
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or mail phaeton, much affected by the “ golden youth ” of the day, is a mistake It leaves no 
strei^^ in reserve ; the driver can neither give nor take. If his horses pull, bolt, or fall down, 
he has no power to resist or assist them. As likely as not in a desperate case he may be* 
pulled off his box. Nothing looks worse than to see a driver obliged to throw Ws head back 
if he pulls up suddenly. For this reason when a carriage is ordered the seat should be low 
rather than high, because a low seat can be raised. 



OOING STEAIOHr, WITH ONB OB A PAIB. 


THE HANDS AND REINS. 

The above woodcut (drawn from life) shows bow the reins should be bdd, 
or a pair, going straight. {The hands in aU the woodcuts are drawn rathar 
The elbows should hang easily, be close to but not touching the tups, the wrtela Md iMiMli' 
slightly bent round in front of but not far from the body. This gives tile fitUest eenlMlIiad 
over the horses, and should enable the driver to stop them \rithottt moving his body. Hb bldlfl 
is more fatal to good driving than that of allowing tiie arm or hands to be dragllpd 
the pull of the horses until the elbows aecc «away from the hips, and tbe bsnde 
the splashboard, yet nothing is more common amongst amateurs of botit ilAlO’ilil 
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nfcpenstve «qaip^». Raising the hands to the eyes vdien obliged to pull up suddenly, instead 
of.i^ortening the reins by passing the right hand before the left, is the very worst form of driving. 
Equally offensive and equally frequent is the vile trick of bending the body and poking out the 
lUMe tcmiittnls tlw horse’s ears, instead of sitting squarely, not stiffly upright, in an easy com- 
tAaaiRng position. Eveiy day in the London season you may see as many well-dressed 
pendns Of both' sexes making pitiable exhibitions of their driving capabilities as you do of 



llo, tf Ncftr»«ide Leader ; No, 3 , Off-side Leader ; Na 3, Near-side Wheeler ; No 4, Off-side Wheeler. 


or^pled sctewa^ Upped in goigeous-crested harness, driven by richly-liveried servants in carriages 
OMMtpteaotttly emUaaoned not unfrequently with coronets. 

"‘Is* ntHoMoU of driving may be compared to steering a boat There must be no pulling 
and lumdiflg fiist on one side and then the other; the slightest movement will be felt 
a OrelMnwIeen. v«;ll*l^tted horse) and anticipated : just as much pressure as is needful to 
itOd^ 'I^Oad J this pressure on either rein is, or should be, very slight 

«M stagers jog along in single harness without any particular guidance, except 
:#IM| fMod hat «ff tile way of something, and free horses press forward naturally in a str^ht 
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line ; but a horse that has the slightest inclination to turn to either side cannot be guided with 
one hand. Yet driving horses in single harness with one hand is considered the correct thing, 
and practised by many self-taught drivers. 

. " With the reins in one hand in single harness you may at any moment be left perfectly 
helpless — ^the precious moment lost before you can get up the other hand. The slightest move- 
ment of the horse turns the shafts, and as the reins run parallel to the shafts, there is the 
least possible guiding power in the hand. The best way of using the second hand, if you do 
not take a rein in each hand, is to place the exterior part of the right hand upon the off rein 
{right hand), which is grasped by the third little finger if necessary. In this position the fore- 
finger naturally falls upon the near rein, and by exercising a gentle pressure, either with tlds 
finger or with the opposite exterior angle of the hand, as niay be required, as much accuracy 
and nicety of force may be employed as if a rein were held in each hand. If the off rein is 
taken between the fingers with a hard-pulling horse, it will soon cut and tire them, and the 
hold must be lost if it be required to touch the near {Irft hand) rein ; whereas, at the bottom 
of the hand there is a strong metacarpal muscle well calculated to resist the strain, and the 
near rein can be easily reached by the first and second fingers without relaxing the hold.” 

But when the driver and horse understand each other, and are in steady action, the reins 
may be trusted to one hand, while the whip is gracefully carried in the other. Paradoxical 
as it may sound, it is much easier to drive and turn a pair of horses, if they go well up to 
the bits, with one hand than a single horse, because the coupling-reins, with a turn of the 
wrist, may be tightened so as to bring the outside horse intended to turn toward the pole, 
and the pole, acting as a rudder, turns the carriage. Therefore, in starting with either one 
or a pair of fresh horses, good coachmen take the reins in both hands ; and in both hands 
must they be retained as long as there is the least probability of a horse turning to the 
right or left. A careful coachman always keeps his right hand conveniently near the reins 
held in the left hand when driving one or a pair of animals of blood and course, so that 
in a moment he may shorten the reins by taking hold an inch or two before his left hand. 

Another authority, who objects somewhat to the idea of holding the reins in one hand, 
writes: — "At starting collect your horse by grasping the reins tightly, thus bracing the 
muscles of the hand and arm ; to ease his mouth relax the muscles, which will be wdiat is 
technically called ‘dropping the hand.’ Hold the reins gripped in the lower part of the 
hand, between the little finger and -the fieshy muscular, the first and second fingers between 
the reins, and the thumb quite free of the reins, so as not to stiffen the hand, and to allow 
of the fist being closed on the reins as firmly as possible when required. 

"The reins to be held firm enough to prevent slipping, yet lightly when the horse -does 
not pulL 

“The right hand holds the whip (which is held upright, slightly leaning to the left); whra 
on the reins the exterior part of the hand rests upon the off rein, which is grasped 1^ Uie 
little finger, if necessary, to steady the hand. 

" In this position the forefinger easily falls upon the near rein, and by exercising a gentie 
pressure with this finger on the near rein, or with the opposite exterior angle of the hand 
on either rein, as may be required, as much accuraqr and nicety of force may be employ^ 
as is necessary. 

"The hands and arms to be kept quite steady (muscles relaxed), the hand with a steady 
even feeling on the horse’s mouth. The reto| always taut, but held as if afrjud of 
them; the horse giving a little tug at each move. If the horse tries to bear 00 ipc' 
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liberties with the hand the muscles of the hand and arms to be instantly braced, and fhdi 
relaxed : this relaxii^ of the muscles forming, in hors^ lat^age, the drop of the hand, 

"By closing and opening the hand the horse is kept collected and lively; if more col- 
lection is required the whip will be necessary. 

*"In fine driving for ladies, and with thoroughly well-broken horses, the off rein may be 
between the third and fourth finger of the right hand, instead of in the full (ff the hand, 
thus admitting of an easier change of hands and ^ortening of reins.” 

STARTING. 

Having walked round to see that the harness is properly adjusted — ^nothing omitted, 
nothing too tight or too loose — the driver should, after taking his seat, begin by pulling 
his horses together, stopping them, as it were. Harness-horses, however high-couraged, . should 
be taught to stand until the driver is quite ready, and to start at some familiar word, such 
as "Come now}" or "Go along now, pretty boys!” and not until it is given, and constantly 
stimulated to go up to the bit by the voice, instead of relying on that essential instrument 
the too-much-abused whip. 

The horses must be always kept up to the bit, and the reins must always be held so 
that the driver can feel his horses’ mouths, and at such a length, with the hand or hands in 
such a position, that th^ can be pulled up at any moment without any apparent exertion. 
A driver should be able to shorten his reins and stop a pair of well-bitted, well-broken horses 

with a turn of his wrist. But, at any rate, his right hand should be laid so handy to the 

left that he can place it two inches before it 

Accustom your horses to start slowly. When fairly under weigh, if driving a distance, 
choose a pace that suits the slower of the pair, and keep to it for any reasonable distance, 
taking advantage of the nature of the road, to save and ease them by averaging the miles 
per hour — ^making play over level and down moderate declivities, going slowly up hill— and 
only allowing them to walk if the road is very rough, in very hot weather, or up very steep 
hiUs. 

In passing other vehicles, and rounding comers, always take plenty of room; leavii^ 
"shaving to half an inch” to Hansom cabmen, van-drivers, and coachmen of aeeouduwr 
physicians. 

In driving in town and in a crowd, horses must be kept on thdr haunches as well as 
up to the bit, so as to stop or turn instantaneously; and the driver before pulling up must 
look well ahead, so as to select a clear space. In a mob of carriages, slu^ish are even 

more dangerous than fiery horses ; but nervous horses, however beautiful and well-brbken, 

are quite unfit for the use of ladies or timid drivers. To look well in town a pair of horses 
must step in tim^ like soldiers; style being more important than pace. "To step and go 
together” is perfection. 

Ladies have much more need of a driving tutor than gentlemen. They must bear in 
mind that many family coachmen — safe, steady men — are ignmant of the first prindples of 
their business. 

In going down-hill with a pair of hor^ the pace should be regulated by the steepness. 
The drag should not be put on unnecessarily: that is to say, only where the carrii^ woidd 
without it be likely to run on to the horse’s hind-quarters. If it is necessary to go 
the horses should, as It were, run atoi^^e Ibe pole with sladc traces, -ff'-the' 
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to be held bard back by the pole-chains, a slow pace is essential A bad coachman either 
wears his horses out with holding back, or by goii^ too fast down-hill loses all command. - 
The whip is a part of driving apparatus that can rarely be dispensed vrith, yet which 
diould be used as little as possible. Good horses who know their driver rarely require more 
than a slight indication. But if a horse declines to go into the' collar and up to a bit that 
fits, and is not too sharp for him, the whip must be used freely, but without temper, until 
he gives way. But before resort is had to this ulHtna ratio of charioteers, the driver should 
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be quite sure that all the harness fits, and that the bridle suits the mouth and temper of the 
miimal. 

A lady's whip should be very long, and as she generally sits low, she should be care- 
fully taught never to hit horses behind the pad, and, if possible, on the forearm or shoulder. 

Horses should work clear of the pole,' but parallel 'with it. This may be helped by 
occasionally sU^tly toudiing the shoulders near the pole with the point of the whip. 
Whether they irill \^k in the form they should will depend on their being properly coupled : 
that i|, that the rdns when crossed draw evenly, according to the shape and temper of eadi 
hcawt An* pbsorvant coachman will alter his coupling-reins half a dozen times in half an 

Ihlt first time he' puts a new pair of horses in harness. 
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Horses strapped too close to the pole are sure to throw out their hmd>quarters when 
suddenly stopped; they cannot help it, and yet they are often flogged for an ungraceful 
position produced by the mode of harnessing. 

In every kind of harnessing the driver must remember to use his brains as well as his 
hanfjg. When driving in streets he should look at least twenty yards ahead, and when on a 
country road as far as he can see, so that he may be prepared for any obstacle or anything 
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that may make his leaders shy, and not be compelled to pull up unexpectedly, and of course 
start agm with a jerk. 

No matter whether it is the most unpretending ringle pony carriage or the most costly 
pair, the driver who desires to be safe, not to say elegant, in driving, should start on correct 
principles, listen to those competent to instruct, and study the best examples ; for, to repeat a 
simile already quoted, the most elaborate instructions will not teach any one half as wdl 
how to use a wheelbarrow as to see a navvy wheel one. 

DRIVING FOUR-IN-HAND. 

The fashion, recently revived after a long interval, of driidng four horses in hand .Is sot 
a century old, although when every country gentleman was obliged by the state of ^ 
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roads to drive at least four horses in his coach, the master must often have been obliged to 
take hold of the reins when his servant was absent or incapable from the too profuse hospitality 
of those days. The Earl of /Vlbermarle, in his delightful "! Reminiscences,” says : — “ In 1808, the 
year of my admission to Westminster, the famous Four-in-hand Club was established. It soon 
became the height of fashion to acquire not only the skill of coachmen, but to ape their dress, 
their manners, and their slang. 



TURNING TO THE LEFT. 


« We Westminster boys, of course, followed the fashion as far as we could. We drove 
hackney coaches whenever we could get the chance. 

^*One Sunday seven of us met by agreement at the top of St. James Street; each engaged 
a hackney coach; and having deposited our jarvies inside, we mounted our respective boxes 
and raced down to Westminster, the north end of Deanes Yard being our winning-post. Over 
such roads, with such sorry cattle, the wonder is that we all reached goal. 

*'When I became big enough to manage a team, I frequently had the honour of driving 

the London and Norwich mail*' 

George Prince of Wales patronised the new fashion, and made four-horse coaches one of 
the attractions of his residence at Brighton. Not that the Prince drove four-in-hand himself; 

ww 
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for eitlier as a point of distinction, or, as Charles Greville cynically hints, to make the task 
easier, the team of his barouche consisted of six horses, four of them in hand. The leaders 
were conducted by a postillion, an arrangement still perpetuated in the Lord Mayor’s state 
coach. 

“In those days,’’ says Tom Raikes, “the Prince made Brighton and Lewes races the 
gayest scene of the year in England. The Pavilion was full of guests; the Steyne was 
crowded with all the rank and fashion from London, and the racecourse was crowded with 
the handsomest equipages. About half an hour before the signal of departure for the hill 
the Prince himself would make his appearance to the crowd. I think I see him now in a 
green jacket, a white hat, tight nankeen pantaloons, and shoes (!) distinguished by his high- 
bred manner and handsome person. The Prince’s German wagon [so barouches were then 
called] and six bay horses — the coachman on the box being replaced by Sir John Lade- 
issued out of the gates of the Pavilion, and, gliding up the green ascent, was stationed close 
to the grand stand, where it remained the centre of attraction for the day.’’ 

When the “Tantivy” and “Tally ho’s ” were running on our main roads, broken-down 
dandies took to the coach-box, as they do now to the betting-ring and horse market, and did 
not di-^dain to receive the extra half-crowns middle-class passengers of horsey tastes were 
only happy to bestow for the pleasure of sitting alongside a scion of aristocracy, a ci-devoRt 
swell of the first water. 

Besides those who were compelled by their necessities to do for a living what they 
had previously done for their amusement, there were a number of country squires, noblemen, 
and persons of less degree, who took shares in horsing fast coaches for the privilege of 
occasionally driving. Some, like the celebrated Captain Barclay of Ury, as may be read 
in the pages of " Nimrod ” and “ The Druid,” went seriously into coaching speculations, not 
to make money, but for the fun of the thing. The captain once drove from Edinbuigh to 
Aberdeen for a wager, and, after a hot bath, offered to drive back ! 

The result of coaching competition and the alliance of gentlemen, as a matter of sport 
and a matter of business, was a great improvement in every department — in the roads, the 
harness, the coachmen, and also the formation of a school of coachmen amongst the aristocracy 
and gentry, whose four-in-hand coaches and barouches were turned out in a number, and 
driven with a skill of which this generation had very little idea, until the sudden revival of 
the taste, which, after many failures, burst out suddenly about the year 1870. 

The galaxy of dandies mentioned in the sketch of Rotten Row, of course, went into 
four-in-hands, and joined a club under the presidency of the Earl of Chesterfield, and the 
instructions, for those who condescended to be taught, of that good whip. Lord Sefton.* 

In 1839, the year of the queen’s coronation, the performances of this driving club are 
sketched in anything but flattering terms by the satiric laureate of Hyde Park, whose verses 
have already been quoted in Chapter XL 

“ Following his track [Lord Chesterfield’s] succeeds a numerous band, 

Who vainly strive to work their fours-in-hand, 

For Richmond bound. 1 view them passing by, 

Their whips unsteady and their reins awry. 

Some chip their panels, smne their horses’ knees j 
Beaufort and Payne, I class you not with these, 

* 1 have a capital coloured eaticatuM of LgiA Sefton, eatitlcd “A Good Whip,” by UiUay. 
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For who so smoothly glides o’er hill and plain 
As Beaufort’s Duke ?— What whip can equal Payne ? 

No matter ; dinner comes when all arc able 
To drive their coaches well ; above the table, 

Ricardo [John Lewis] then can driving feats relate, 

And Bathyany swear he cleared the gate/’ 

Then, after deploring ‘'the season gliding by,^* he refers to the carriage destined to 
supersede alike curricles and cabriolets, and to the team that was for many years to be the 
only surviving specimen of the London coaches killed by railroads. 

Haply there rattles through the evening gloom 
The one-horse chariot of the inconstant Brougham ; 

Or Butcher Savage shows his coach of red, 

His harness dirty and his team iU-bred." 

Before 1845 the last real four-horse stage-coach had ceased to book passengers in London. 
The privfite four-horse drags, including Mr. Henry Peyton’s yellow coach and team of greys 
could be numbered on the fingers of one hand. “Butcher Savage” alone represented the 
departed glories of the road, and in all weathers rattled his team of four coarse-bred iron-grey 
horses through the suburbs — condemned, according to the gossip of omnibus drivers (who then 
included in their ranks many broken-down knights of four-horse fame), under penalties in his 
father s will, to drive a certain number of miles every day ! 

From time to time attempts were made to revive driving clubs, but, an authority — 
the head waiter at “Limmer’s” — declared that most of the members forgot their whips on the 
second season’s meet at that once noted house of call for the fast “ men about town.” 
In 1870, the F. H. C., an association limited in numbers, and exclusive as White’s or 
Boodle’s, alone maintained the ancient traditions of the road. And if the late Mr. Morritt of 
Rokeby, its president, was to be believed, there were several entitled to wear the brown coat 
and club button who were not willing to trust themselves even with the quietest team without 
“ a nurse ” at hand, in the shape of a professional coachman or an amateur of the old 
school. 

Since that date a furious revival has taken place. The services of the professional sur- 
vivors of the coaching era have been in constant demand ; and recently Hyde Park has 
repeatedly seen as many as a hundred well-appointed drags paraded on the same day before 
an admiring and discriminating crowd of both sexes, which included the crime de la crime of 
the mid-day frequenters of that unequalled out-of-door lounge ; the majority of the hundred 
coachmen, however, not venturing beyond the precincts of the park and the territory bounded 
by St James’s Street and Tybumia. 

At the same time— encouraged, no doubt, by the abolition of turnpikes, and the reduction 
of the duties on horses, carriages, and servants — a number of gentlemen, with a taste for 
driving, have established stage-coaches to run during the fine- weather months, to such pleasant 
resorts as Tunbridge Wells, Windsor, Guildford, Watford, and St. Albans; to which the long 
journeys to Portsmouth and Oxford have since been added. But considering the heavy 
expense of working a well-horsed, well got-up stage-coach, in spite of the best management, 
the inevitable loss on every season, it is not probable that many stagc-coaches will survive 
the fashion of the present generation. 
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ELEMENTARY HINTS* 

" A man may learn many things in ridii^ and driving by observation and practice, but no 
man can learn how to put four horses together, and drive them in the best English style, 
without going to school under a really good coachman, strictly imitating his example, and 
following his instructions. 

“ A first-rate ‘ ws^oner ’ should have coun^e, decision, good eyesight, a flexible hand, and 
strength in the arms and back. 

“It is assumed that the pupil knows how to drive a pair of horses. If he has only been 
accustomed to drive a light modern mail phaeton, he must commence his first lessons by driving 
a full-sized pair of horses with a heavy coach behind them, and he must practise with a coach 
and pair, until he has it under complete command, before he has the leaders hooked on. 

“The mere exertion of holding four horses going freely for an Jiour is so great, that a 
pupil who has not been in the habit of using the muscles of his left arm by sculling, practising 
with dumb-bells or Indian clubs, or other gymnastic exercises, will find himself disabled before 
he has taken a lesson of a quarter of an hour. This preparatory training of the muscles of 
the left arm and side is particularly important in the case of slight, light men, who in this art 
are at a disadvantage as compared with tall, muscular, or heavy men. 

“Indeed, the premature welter weight, who finds great difficulty in obtaining hunters up 
to his weight, may find himself quite in his place on the coach-box. 

“ The position of the coachman on the box is of more importance on a four-horse drag 

than on any other kind of carriage. It is essential that he should be able, in the event of a 

horse falling or the team attempting to bolt, to exert his utmost strength and weight at a 
moment’s notice. 

“ This he cannot do if he is standing bolt upright against a sloping cushion, according to 
a modem mistaken fashion. 

“ The use of the whip may be learned in a great degree without the horses, sitting on any 
sufficiently high place, and practising how to wield it in a workmanlike manner. 

" There is a proper position for the stick, and for every part of it down to the point, and 
the proper way of using it at full length, double thonged for rousing the wheelers, or curled 
round the shaft ready for iinmediate use either way. 

“ You are not a coachman until you are so familiar with* its use that you cany it as it 

should be carried without thinking of it at all, and can use it, hold it, and curl it up as it 

should be used and held. At the same time, a common fault of young coachmen is to devote 
too much attention to the whip, endeavouring to employ it in a showy manner, curl and 
uncurl it, touching leaders that want no touching, double-thonging steady working wheelers, or 
letting the leaders get out of hand, do too much, wear themselves out, or at a sharp turn snap 
off the end of the pole or bring the whole drag to grief. 

“The first few lessons will be well employed in sitting alongside the teacher, without 
taking hold of the reins, and watching his every movement, and learning by heart his 
instructions. Young men, especially young men -of fortune, surrounded by humble toadies, are 
often too conceited to listen, and too impatient to begin the second lesson before they have 
learned the first. 

• Thsw Unti lisve been taken down from the month of Carter, best known as “run Carter* (the eoasulting eoansd 

of the Tonnger members of the Dri^naClnbs); hare been revised by the late Mr. Thomas Rice, of Kinnerton Street, and by some 
dbtingidshed members of the “ Road Club.” The drawings have been made from life, Mr. Rice having/OMf for the purpose. 
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“ The pupil, when he first takes hold of the reins, should not, out of natural pride, hold 
them after his arm is tired ; there is not nearly so much to be learned by persevering in pain 
as by a series of short lessons. 

“ In a four*in-hand coach the wheelers should start it, and turn it round, without the 
leaders ever feeling their traces ; and of course they must stop it with the traces of the 
leaders slack. 

“ Having carefully satisfied yourself that every horse is properly harnessed and bitted, 
mount the box deliberately, your grooms being at the horses’ heads, and mind that they stand 
still until you give the word to start. 

“This is an essential part of the breaking of a gentleman’s team (often neglected), and 
should be insisted on. Take your seat, adjust your apron and the reins, taking care to have 
the leaders so in hand that when they do move they will be out of the collars and dear of 
the splinter~bars. 

“ I repeat that it is essential for the comfort of the driver that a team, however high> 
couraged, should wait until he tells them to go. 

“ On starting, the reins must be placed, and throughout the drive retained, at such a length, 
and the right hand in such place, that you can pull up your team at any moment. 

“ Unless you can do this you cannot have proper control of your horses. If I get 
alongside a young gentleman who has great conceit of his own driving, the first thing I ask 
him to do is to stop, and that suddenly, when he least expects such a request.” 

The first lessons should be devoted to learning how to start, how to stop, and how to 
turn on either hand. Day after day should be devoted to this practice for successive weeks, 
until the pupil performs the requisite motions instantaneously and mechanically. Practice may 
fairly be commenced with an old team, that have learned to obey the slightest indication and 
do half the driver’s work for him ; but a man is not a coachman until he can hold, turn, and 
stop fresh, fiery horses, not all of the same temperament. 

All the first lessons should be on level ground, in roads clear of traffic, and not until the 
pupil has thoroughly mastered the elementary lessons should he be trusted in crowded streets 
or market-places. As people generally get out of the way of a four-horse coach, he may 
delude himself into the idea that he is driving when he is only clearing the road. 

When starting, going straight on level ground, turning right and left, and stopping have 
been performed in a satisfactory manner, then descending steep hills may be carefully practised, 
remembering to always go slowly over the tops of hills, whether big or small. 

All this sounds easy enough; but how the wheelers are to do their work, when to run 
down without, when to put on the patent drags, how regulate the pace—these are material 
points which can only be acquired by long practice under judicious instruction. 

Great care must be taken not to acquire slovenly habits, as nothing is so difficult to cure 
as a bad style. 

FOUR-IN-HAND HORSES AND CARRIAGES. 

The character of the horses for a four-in-hand will depend on the kind of carriage used 
and the purse of the owner. 

As- before observed, all the real work is done by the wheelers ; therefore, if the carriage 
is heavy the wheelers must be able to sUrt it up-hill and hold it down-hill. As to pace : If 
the team' is meant for work and distance, the wheelers should be able to trot at the rate (rf- 
fourteen miles an hour, which will allow the leaders to gallop. To tiy sudh horses, singly or 
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as a pair, see if they can trot a mile in four minute ; if they can do that without making a 
fuss or a trouble of it, they are fast enough for anything in England. 

Then set the pair to trot up a steepish hill, say to the “Star and Garter” at Richmond, 
at about eight miles an hour. If they will do that freely, without the whip, you may be 
satisfied that you have something quite above the average. 

Formerly there were teams merely intended for the park and parade, but the present 
taste (1875-8) is for horses that can go down to Epsom from London, or some such distance, 
at a fair pace, with a full load, and return in the evening in good style. A well-matched 
team that combines brilliant action with pace is worth at least a thousand pounds. Extra- 
ordinary beauty is not to be expected in wheelers that have both pace and action, but if 
intended for ornamental purposes they should have “character.” The leaders should have 
plenty of courage, carry themselves well, with, as the dealers say, “two good ends,” and be 
both free and docile. The coachman, with a heavy coach behind him, has great command 
over his wheelers, but he has to trust a good deal to the honour of his leaders. 

For utility in the country a team may be made up with a pair of barouche horses as 
wheelers, and a couple of hunters, or other riding-horses, as leaders. 

The leaders are often an inch lower than the wheelers ; although some contend that 
they should be taller, and others that all four should match in height. The most expensive 
teams match in height, action, character, colour, and age. But such are quite the exception- 
Most four-in-hand amateurs are glad to get two good pairs of horses, about the right size 
and character, ' with really good action, viz., two real machines as wheelers, two blood ones 
as leaders. As to colour, where the action is above average and the character right, there 
are often two, sometimes three, colours, and occasionally four shades of colour in the four. 
Brilliant step and go action cover a multitude of defects. As to age, some of the best 
horses in London teams are perfect patriardis, but then they have never done any real 
work. 

In the country for driving to cover, to races, to picnics, &c., scratch teams are made up 
anyhow, utility and pace being the principal considerations. In such cases a real coachman 
is required, if safety, not to say despatch, is an object 

There is one condition essential for driving four-in-hand pleasantly, and that is that the 
driver should have a high seat, overlooking and commanding his horses. Four ponies driven 
in hand from a low phaeton may be an amusement to the wagoner, and may be useful over 
very bad roads, but they always look like a draggle-tailed, make-shift affair, and they would 
be much better harnessed in the Russian or Hungarian .style, three or four abreast 

The Queen of the Belgians, who is a capital whip, used to drive four ponies in hand 
from a low ckar-A-batu on the sands at Ostend, but there the sands are so soft and deep 
that four ponies are really wanted to go into the collar all at once to get along even at a 
moderate pace. 

There are at least three different kinds of carriages in common use for four-in-hand teams 
in this country. 

First, the old-fashioned coach, which will stand a great deal of work and carry a great 
load — ^passengers and luggage. This is the pattern much affected by raiments, which make 
it, in their m a r chg* from station to station, amusing, useful, and ornamental Secondly, what 
may be called the pailc drag, which is not meant to carry any luggage heavier than a ladder 
for the ladies to ascend and descend, an ice safe, and other materiab for a fdcnic. Invention 
has been exhausted by such firms as Messrs. Peters, Barker, Hooper» Holland, and Shanks, 
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in adding to the comforts and luxuries of the park drag. But it has one drawback: it only 
affords four good seats, all outside, in addition to the driver’s, viz., his companion's and the 
three favoured mortals who sit behind him, although seats are sometimes improvised in re* 
turning from picnics, races, or other social meetings on the roof, as well as those facing and 
alon^de the groom ; yet it is not an arrangement to be commended. 

Thirdly, the old-fashioned break, formerly chiefly used for exercising the stud and bring- 
ing fodder from the -farm, which has been converted into a very luxurious open carriage — 
as a wagonette — ^with a high driving seat, holding two on the box and six or more inside, 
with places for two grooms, in two spoon-like seats outside, below the level of the company. 
Fourthly, borrowed and improved from the Continent, the char- 4 ~bcmc, with a high driving 
seat, which divides the guests inside into rows across, instead of their sitting opposite as in a 
wagonette. 

One advantage of the two last-described carriages is that they can be built of a size and 
weight to suit any size of blood ponies and horses, from twelve to sixteen hands high, and 
the wagonette can be converted into an omnibus. 

H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, when at Sandringham, drives from a high seat a very 
neat ckar-d-banc, four brown ponies, about twelve hands high, in hand. This carriage holds 
four inside, with two grooms sitting back, as on a d(^-cart. 


MAXIMS FOR YOUNG COACHMEN. 

1. Look over horses, harness, and coach, before starting. 

2. Make the team stand while you take your seat deliberately. 

3. Start slowly, with the leaders out of the bars, but the traces slack. 

4. With an eye to your leaders, look well ahead. 

5. Don’t shave close what you pass ; take plenty of room round a comer. 

6. Go slowly over the crown of all hills, great or small. 

7. Look to the condition of each horse when you halt after driving a distance. 


THE EXPENSES OF ROAD COACHING. 


The following figures are not estimates, but the actual expenses which were divided 
between two gentlemen who worked thirty^ miles one of the pleasantest routes out of London 
in first-rate style: — 


25 horses, at j£6o each 

000 

• •• 

000 

... 

... 


6 sets of harness, at £7 10s. 


... 


••• 

... 

4S 

Other expenditure, say 


... 

• •• 

... 

... 

»S5 

Capita] required ^ ••• 

• •• 

Weekly 

■ 000 

Expenses. 

... 

... 

;£l,800 

Hire of coach, 2|d. a mite ... 

... 

... 

000 

... 

... 

1 % Ofc 

Coachman’s wages 

• •• 


000 

... 

... 

3 3^ 

Guard ... 



000 

... 

... 

I 58. 

Horse>keepers ... 



000 

... 


6 5$. 

Forage 



000 

... 

• •• 

36 58. 

Shoeing 

*•• 

000 

000 

... 

... 

3 «S«. 

Standing of coach at both ends 

of journey 

000 

000 

... 

... 

3 108. 


The capital would be partly returned on the sale of the horses, && 


£45 
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The expenses were £,^0 a week, and the return from passengers and parcels about 
a week. 

Another partnership of two gentlemen estimate the balance of loss on fifty miles of road 
for nineteen weeks at 1,000, or ;f5oo apiece. 

An oifer has recently been made by a horse-dealer to supply horses and fodder for 
wm'king the fifty miles for nineteen weeks for 1,000! 

ANOTHER ESTIMATE.* 

Horses cannot be purchased for less than fifty pounds apiece (the horses of the Guildford 
and Dorkii^ averaged sixty). The contract in the country for feed is 17s. 6d. per horse 
per week. But it is a far better plan to have the chaff cut and the com mixed at one depdt 
and deliver to the stablemen each week sacks enough for the stud for the week ; it diminishes 
the temptation to steal, or feed pigs or fowls. 

As to stabling, a farm-house is more desirable than a public-house, if it can be got 
The stages must not be more than eight miles apart : less if galloping is to be done. 

The coach is usually miled at a price agreed on with the builder. 

Colour is a matter of taste. White and red of the under carriage of the Tunbridge Wells, 
primrose and red of that famous whip the late Mr. William Cooper’s coach, and the old mail 
red of the Windsor, are all good. 

Modern coaches are too heavy (soft Wolverhampton steel instead of iron ought to be 
used). No passenger coach should weigh more than 20^ cwts. Each coach should be 
provided with two sets of wheels, and should be overhauled carefully at the end of each 
journey ; wheels sometimes catch fire. 

A dirty coach is not a nice thing to start with ; a second coach is convenient, if not, the 
coach must be washed. 

The appearance of a coach is improved by seating only the guard and two passengers 
on the hind seat. 

Under no circumstances should passengers be allowed on the roof when it is intended 
for luggage ; the less the better, if you want your stage-coach to run as light as possible. 

Harness may sometimes be bought by auction at the end of the season very cheap, the* 
property of young gentlemen who started with everything purchased on credit, regardless of 
price. 

Following the example of the London General Omnibus Company, there should be a 
double set of harness at each stage, so that the man in charge can clean the dirty one and 
be ready with the clean one. Chain ends to the traces have one advantage: they tell in 
the dark if a wheeler is shirking his work. 

Shoeing' should be contracted for. Let the professional coachman examine each horse’s 
feet at every convenient opportunity, and see how the work is done. 

Heifers.— Voy them each £t a week, and 5s. a week to be paid at the end of the season, 
if they stay and behave properly. 

Stable, utensils and headstalls are best purchased in London from the wholesale men. 
Stokes, Little Moorfields, is ready to contract for these and also for harness. 

A com chest with, lock is required if corn is given unmixed, but a locked-up shed for 
the sacks of mixed provender is better. 

Fares . — Threepence a mile should be the standard. 

• Coodenied firom Saiiyt Magamm, June, 187a 


X X 
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I cannot help thinking that on roads of not more than thirty miles, worked as they are 
now only in the summer season, the stage-coach pattern is not advisable, for outside places are 
more in demand than inside on short journeys. A good kind of char-d-^anc, purchased by Sir 
Talbot Constable, was built by Bennett of Ipswich ; something of the sort, with all outside seats 
and the luggage in a well, would probably prove a great success if introduced by a man of fashion. 

AMERICAN TROTTING. 

In England the most costly horse is a race-horsc, for the simple reason that a race-horse 
can win more money in a shorter period than any other kind of horse while on the turf, and 
earn more as a stallion, if successful, on retiring from the turf. Race-horses in England are 
maintained as a trade by the many, and as an amusement by the few. A gentleman by birth 
and education, who would think himself degraded by keeping a shop or a public-house, has no 
hesitation in embarking in the financial and financing business of owning and betting on race- 
horses, associating with blacklegs, employing “touts” (/.r., spies) to report on his rivals’ horses, 
and agents to bet against his own. 

Other pleasure horses, whether hunters, harness, or hacks, are not valued so much for mere 
speed as for other qualities. The park hack of great price may be even slow. The priceless 
harnes.s-horses of the stately barouche, or even the fast mail phaeton, would seem to stand still 
alongside a third-class American trotter. The perfect, thorough-bred hunter, the pride of a 
Leicestershire stable, may have been, or would be hopelessly distanced in a cup race at Ascot 
or Goodwood. It is his fencing, his figure, and his gentlemanly manners, that raise his price to 
three large figures. 

In a word — anything like hurry and bustle, except in the case of a good start from cover- 
side in a pasture country', arc distasteful and foreign to the ideal of noble and fashionable 
English life. As for trotting for money, it is only pursued and patronised by a class of 
gamblers of the very lowest order. Why, it is difficult to decide, because there is nothing more 
disreputable in cheating in a trot than cheating in a gallop ; but so it is. No lady is ever 
seen at the trotting-matches which take place near London, and, unless by rare exception, no 
gentleman. If one or two are tempted by curiosity to witness this very exciting amusement, 
if wise, they leave their watches and purses at home. 

In the United States the roads near great cities, usually of soft sand, are suited to the 
amusement. On the hard English macadamised roads a trotter would be worn out in a few 
weeks. 

America produces hickory and other woods tougher and lighter than any grown in other 
countries ; and of these American mechanics produce marvellous specimens of ingenuity in 
strength and lightness, in two-wheeled and four-wheeled vehicles. 

As drivers of trotting races the Americans cannot be excelled, if equalled ; but the profes- 
sional style which is copied by young gentlemen driving out to (}>splay their five hundred and 
thousand pound harness-horses is to Engli^ eyes hideous, presenting the maximum of dis- 
comfort and muscular exertion. The horse or horses pull their hardest against the driver, while 
he, leaning back, with his l^s planted firmly against an iron bar, with the reins wrapped 
round each hand, does the work which with us is performed by the roller-bolts or splinter- 
bars. It is true that the author of “The Trotting Horse of America"* condemn*.'^ 

* Hiram Woodrufft “American Trotting Hon^” edited bjr Cborle* Fetter, of WUket’ Sfirittj Si# Tima, mA dedicated to 
Mr. Robert lionner ; a most amusing book. 
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OH like grim death to a dead darkey ; ” but as few in America are able to follow Woodruff’s precepts 
in driving as in England to ride and win a Grand National Steeplechase. 

The last edition of Herbert’s “ Horse of America ” contains a number of engravings of the 
most celebrated trotters at full speed. In this work, and Woodruff’s, the fullest information on 
American trotting will be found.* But the following extracts from the recent travels of a 
lady who seems familiar with English road trotters, of a speed above the average, will afford 
a better picture of this favourite American " institution,” as seen in the light of British eyesf : — 

“ The Central Park of New York ranks immediately after the Bois and Hyde Park in point 
of fashionable attendance, of handsome equipages, of pretty women, chic toilettes, and general 
gaiety. In point of natural scenery it far surpasses both. 

” The real object of the extremely light structure of American carriages and harness seems 
to be to obtain speed ; eveiything is sacrificed to that one purpose. If a man can prove that 
his horse can trot his mile half a second less than his neighbour’s he is happy, and all the 
country papers herald the fact, to his infinite delight and pride. 

“ But as it is necessary to have a track (of sand) specially prepared, an uncomfortable 
seat like the body of a long-legged spider, no end of training, strength of muscle, and yelling, 
to obtain a ‘dash’ of speed of a mile or two, give me in preference an honest English trotter 
who will take me over a fair country road at sixteen miles an hour (I sic), who draws with his 
traces and not with the reins, and whom I can pull up within half a mile ! 

“The American horses are well broken, their intelligence is developed, and it is rare that 
you see any indication of tlie viciousness or nervousness so common in our blood horses. An 
American thorough-bred is taught to obey every inflection of the driver’s voice, and to stand 
still when wanted. The Kentucky breed make capital saddle-horses, and after a generation’s 
training would, no doubt, equal our hunters. 

" The Americans who have had a military education at West Point ride very well ; but of 
the equitation of those who have not been trained at that military school, nor practised during' 
the Civil War, the less said the better. American ladies, as a rule, know nothing about riding, 
and very little of how to dress when they show their graceful figures and lovely faces on a 
side-saddle. White underskirts and unsuitable variation destroy the effect of one of the most 
effective of costumes. Even if they sit their horse gracefully, a want of firmness is apparent. 
They have no intimate knowledge of, and consequently are never en rapport with, the noble 
creature who does so much to enhance the beauty of his fair rider. 

“ While at New York, I was taken to see Mr. Bonner’s horses (to whom Woodruff’s 
book is dedicated), the possessor of Dexter, Pocahontas, and several other of the swiftest 
trotters. He commenced life in the lower ranks of the social ladder; he is now rich, and 
his great hobby is to own the fastest trotters that money can buy, solely for amusement, 
for once in his stable they cease to be entered for races. When I visited Mr. Bonner there 
were ten horses, each occupying a roomy loose box in stables which were marvels of comfort, 
cleanliness, and method. One colt, about eighteen months old, had been bought, on the 
strength of the fleetness of his pedigree, for ;^3,txx). He was expected some day to accom- 
plish some such wonderful feat as trotting a mile in a minute and nine seconds (!). I should 
have thought five shillings nearer the value of the goose-rumped, heavy-headed little quad- 
ruped. I went to see little Dexter (who trotted one mile and twenty-seven yards in two 

• "nic Hone of Aneriee,** by Frank Foretter (Henry Herbert). A new edition by S. B. Bruce, 1871. 
f *'Oav American Couaim at Home,” by Verm. Sampeon Low. 1873. Vera appean to have vbited America in President 
Grant’s first tana. 
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minutes seventeen and a quarter seconds, in 1867) and Pocahontas shod. They are both 
handsome horses for trotters, and, though small, with extraordinary development of muscle 
in their fore-arms and hind-quarters. Mr. Bonner, whose pleasurerhorses have cost him 
£\o,oco (not dollars), always superintends the shoeing. He told me that we knew nothing 
about that art in England, an assertion I did not attempt to contradict.” 

When there are such purchasers as Mr. Bonner and his followers to compete for the 
possession of American trotting sires, great as are their merits in the important qualities 
of action and constitution — qualities in which our horses, under the influence of short races 
and light weights, arc becoming so deficient — no private individual in England can venture 
to run the risk of importing American sires ; and, if imported, it would be impossible to 
obtain remunerative fees. The speculation, if ever undertaken, must be performed by stallion 
subscription associations. 

American trotters are of all sizes. The Dutchman, the favourite idol of Woodruff, was 
sixteen hands high. Flora Temple, who was victorious on every course for a series of years, 
was only fourteen hands two inches. 

Dexter, if he was the same horse whose feats are recorded in “ The Horse of America,” 
stood fifteen hands one inch high ; and the wonderful mare Pocahontas was sixteen hands 
high ; both were by thorough-bred horses out of very well-bred mares. 

As to American coachmen, St Karnes, no mean authority, wrote from Kansas : — 

“Talk about coaching! There, indeed, it may be seen to what an almost incredible 
perfection this art may be brought — where an eye like an eagle, and a hand light as 
a feather but firm as steel, will steer six horses and a heavy coach along a road in some 
places a mere ledge on the sheer face of a rocky precipice, with only a few feet 

between the passenger and certain death ; but horses and men are brought up to the busi- 
ness, and one never hears of a fatal accident happening to those under charge of these daring 
drivers. Once, however, I remember, on my way to Georgetown, we had an unusually heavy 
load — I think twenty passengers — the full complement inside and out On arriving at the 
crest of Guy’s Hill, a fearful declivity two miles long, ‘Hank,’ the driver, pulled up his 
team, and, getting quietly down, picked up a fragment of rock, and began hammering at 
something in connection w’ith the running gear. Of course one or two of the more timid 
of the passengers — ^rendered more so at the sight of the steep decline in front of them — asked 
if anything was wrong, and if the coachman ‘thought we should get down all right;’ , to 
which ‘ Hank ’ answered, ‘ Yes, he thought so, if his brake leathers hung tc^ether,’ and he 
tapped away at them again. First one p>assenger thought he would walk to the bottom of 
the hill ‘to stretch his legs,’ and then another, till the whole lot were walking down-hill at 
their best pace, followed by ‘ Hank ’ and his team, the knowing driver winking at me, and 
chuckling to himself at the neat way in which he had got rid of his load down the hill. At 

first 1 thought of getting down too, but concluded that if ‘Hank’ could stand it I could, 

and so I kept my seat on the box. The coaches are made like our English four-in-hand 
drag in shape, only hung on crane-necked springs, and much larger in the body." 

American trotters are not considered to arrive at their full speed until nine 3rear8 old, and 
Woodruff names several celebrities that won great races at eighteen and nineteen .yeara Old. 

The following extract from a newspaper in 1877 gives an idea of the trotting pace at which 
our Artierican cousins have arrived : — " There are about six or seven trotters in the country 
(the United States) which can do their mfle in two minutes and twenty seconds^ or lessi 
and each of them is worth a king’s ransom. In the United States, in l87(S^ there were 
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‘seven circuit congresses.' These ‘congresses' are nothing else than race meetings for 
trotters, held at seven places — to wit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Rochester, Utica, Poughkeepsie, 
Hartford, and Springfield. During last summer there were seven animals which graduated 
in the first class. Their names and order of merit were as follows — Goldsmith Maid, Smuggler, 
Lula, Cozette, Great Eastern, Amy B., and Albemarle. Their averages range between 2.17, 
which 4 s that of Goldsmith Maid and Smuggler, down to 2.20, which is that of Amy B. and 
Albemarle. The fastest heat or ‘ best record ’ made during the * septilateral circuit ’ was 
that of Goldsmith Maid, who did her mile in 2.15, and that of Smuggler, who has 2.15^ 
appended to his name." 

Woodruff is never tired of dilating on the merits of the descendants of imf>orted Messenger 
(the son of Lord Grosvenor’s grey Mambrino), who covered in the United States for nearly 
twenty seasons. Mambrino was a very moderate racehorse. 

Besides matches and races in single harness, and pairs against pairs, the Americans some- 
times put a fast trotter in a four-wheeled racing wagon, “with a mate;” the mate galloping 
and drawing the vehicle; the trotter, relieved of the weight and stimulated by the com- 
panionship, trotting alongside faster than his best pace alone in single harness. 

As coachmen over a rough country the Americans are not to be excelled, if equalled. 

“I have," says Major Sir Rose Price, “had a good deal of coaching during my life in 
Ireland and Wales before railroad days, and in many foreign lands, but I never saw men 
handle the ribands like the Californian drivers. 

“ Their teams, nearly always consisting of six horses, are as well turned out, with regard 
to size, pace, and condition, as any four-in-hand one sees in the Park during the London 
season. Of course I do not allude to the appointments and harness, which are rough and 
homely enough, or even the grooming. 

“The roads are simply frightful, often hanging over the edge of a precipice, constantly 
crossing at this time of the year the dried-up bed of a river paved with boulders, or going 
down a declivity many fellows would funk at out hunting. 

“They have no g^ard or any one to assist them, but make the brake themselves, and go 
full spin round corners sharp enough to hide the leaders, avoid bad ruts in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, have less accidents, and get more out of their horses, keeping them at the 
same time in perfect condition, than any men in the world. These men I consider the finest 
whips in the world, and it is worth coming all the way to California if only to learn what 
coaching really is. 

“A team of five horses, leaders harnessed, three abreast, with brake hard on at full 
trot over such ground, a man should have a nerve of iron, a hand of steel, and the eye of a 
hawk."* 


DRIVING THREE ABREAST. 

Driving three abreast is common in Russia and Hungary, but seldom practised in this 
country except in omnibuses. Where the roads are wide enough it is, as already observed, a 
capital plan for breaking in a high-spirited and timid horse, either by placing him in the 
centre in shafts between two old stagers attached to the .outriders of a two-wheeled carriage, 
or as one of the o.utside horses, with no weight to pull, of a four-wheeled carriage. Oc- 
casional examples are met with of park phaetons driven with three ponies abreast. 

The best English c oayhman would find himself quite helpless with three fiery Russian 

• “TIm Two AmnioM." Bjr Sir Rom Price, But 
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steeds at full pace, if he had not been previously instructed in the customs of the country. 
The late Hon. Frederick St. John, who was a first-rate four-in-hand coachman in the first 
quarter of this century, the most palmy days of that coaching age, relates, in his recollections 
of Continental adventures, the following anecdote : — “ One day I accompanied the prince in 
his drosky to make a call. He drove d la mode du pays — three horses abreast — a very fast 
Orloff trotter in the shafts, with two outriggers called furiettx; the near side horse galloping 
with his right leg foremost and his head inclining to the left, the off side in the contrary 
manner. On my friend entering the house he placed the bunch of reins in my hand. I was 
puzzled, but arranged them as well as I could and started the trap. As long as 1 was in 
the village they went very quietly, but when I thought I knew all about it, and encouraged 
them to a better pace, they started at score. The more I pulled the faster they went, and 
soon reached the open plain. Well, I thought, Russia is large and there is plenty of room. 
I managed to make them describe a circle, and, sitting astride on the centre bench of the 
drosky, kept my seat while the carriage cleared various little watercourses. Finally, I was 
able to turn their heads towards the village, and meeting my friend, he used some Russian 
word, and the horses stopped. After he had had his laugh out, he showed me that with 
fier}'' Russian horses you must hold half the reins in each hand, and to stop them easily 
pull with the two fists close together ; whereas I had pulled with my hands quite apart But 
more is to be dotu with these horses by the voice than any other tneansl* 

CANTERING IN HARNESS. 

When one of a pair of horses insists on cantering in harness — a most annoying trick 
— the best plan is to buckle an additional rein to the inside of the bit, and pass it through 
the terrets to your hand. Thus you have the same power over your canterer as if he 
were in single harness, and can pull at him without worrying the other horse. 
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CHAPTER XVllL 

HUNTING. 

The Meltontan'fi Dream — Definition o! Hunting— Hunter — Huntsman — ^Master— " The Field Hunting, Aristocratic and 
Democratic — ^The Prince of Wales's Speech — Extracts from ** Souvenirs ** of a French Sportsman — Hunting Fields Suited 
to all Ages and Purses — Sports in Different Counties— Information for those who have never Hunted— Example of Assheton 
Smith — Miscellaneous Character of “The Field” — Anecdote of Bishop Wilberforce— Hunting Districts for Young or Old- 
Masters of Hounds who Never Jump — Division — Fox-Hunting — Stag-Hunting— Hare- Hun ting — ^Number of Packs Hunting 
in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland — The Due Precedence of Fox, Stag, or Hare Hounds— Stag-Hunting 
Hard Riding, no Sport — Fox-Hunting both Sport and Hard Riding— Hare-Hunting, much Sport, little Riding — Shakespeare's 
Notions of Hunting — Gervase Markham on “The Music of the Pack” — Ancient Packs of Foxhounds — ^The 
Berkeley — The Brocklcsby — Transformation of Barren Warrens to Turnip Fields — Somerville’s Chase — Nicholas 
Wood's Hunting Horse, 1686 — The Tarporley Club, by Warburton of Arley — Extracts from Rules and Minutesr— Costunie 
—Change of— Fines — Drinking Habits— Taste in Art— The Club not Literary— Improved Agriculture Flourished with 
Fox-Hunting— Mr, Pusey and Lord Yarborough's Tenants— How Found— Mrs. Beecher Stowe on Hunting — Washington 
Irving of a Different Opinion. 

" Select is the circle in which we are moving, 

Yet open and free the admission to all ; 

Still, still more select is that company proving. 

Weeded out by the funker and thinned by the fall 
Yes, here all are equal — no clan legislation, 

No privilege hinders, no family pride ; 

In the ‘image of war' show the pluck of the nation, 

Ride young patrician, democracy ride.”* 

“Hunting,” in the language of the modern English sportsman, is riding after hounds in 
pursuit of fox, stag, or hare; the “hunter” generally means the horse, not the man. In 
French, the word ^'chasse'* means pursuing anything, from a lark to a wild boar, with 
a gun, net, or hounds. The word had once nearly as wide a signification in English. 
The huntsman means the artist who manages the hounds while hunting; there is no 
word to designate the man who rides after them for sport. Sportsman includes the fisher- 
man and the shooting man. The word “Field” means the followers of the hounds as 
distinguished from “the Master,” “the Huntsman” who is sometimes the same person, 
and “the whips.” 

Fox-hunting is an important institution in the rural life of England: at once demo- 
cratic and aristocratic. It is supported by the wealthy and noble ; it is followed by enthu- 
siasts of every rank and of very humble means. In the hunting-field all distinctions are 
levelled. The moment the hounds begin to run, he goes first and keeps first who can ; 
and no one is expected to give precedence to any one, however noble or rich, except the 
Huntsman and the Master of the Hounds. 

This peculiarly English character of our sport was never more happily hit off than in a 
speech of the Prince of Wales, at a dinner given in 1874 to the farmers over whose fields 
the Royal Buckhounds hunt. His Royal Highness said Amongst the many dinners I 

• “The Mekonian's Dream.” 
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have to attend during the year, there is not one that gives me more sincere satisfaction 
than that at which we are present this evening. I have a feeling that I am not here 
among strangers; on the contrary, among friends. Many of the faces I see around me to- 
night I have known from my earliest childhood. During the time my father kept the harriers 
at Windsor, I used as a boy to hunt with them. After my father’s death I kept them for a 
certain time. I have since had the pleasure of frequently hunting with the stag-hounds. I 
hope to meet you in the hunting-held for many years to come. Hunting brings all classes 
tt^ether ; everybody in the hunting-field feels upon an equality. I hope that hunting — ^whether 
fox-hunting, stag-hunting, or hare-hunting — may long continue to flourish in this country. I 
trust that for many years to come we shall ride together over the same fields and the same 
fences ; that if we now and then have the same falls, it will only be to get up again and 
follow the sport with, if possible, greater zest than ever. I may take this occasion to say that the 
Princess of Wales is as keen a sportswoman as I am a sportsman.” 

Not so are the customs of the stag-hunts, fox-hunts, and boar-hunts of France and 
Germany, where the sport shown is often excellent, but where a stranger would no more 
think of intruding, however profound his knowledge of the sport, however admirable his 
horse and equipments, than into a pheasant-shooting battue in Norfolk or Suflblk. 

The aristocratic quality of fox-hunting is shown by the position conceded to the master of 
a county pack, which socially is only second to the Lord Lieutenant 

But in this country there are hunts and hunting-fields suited to all purses and all ages. 
Packs, consisting of a few couples of merry harriers or beagles for hunting hares or Welsh 
foxes, are frequently kept up by the farmers and professional men of a rural district, at an 
expense not exceeding the cost of one horse for one season in Leicestershire or Northamp- 
tonshire. In the Midlands the man who cares about appearances, and desires to rank, if 
not to ride, with the first flight, must have at least six or eight well-bred, full-sized horses 
of high class, with grooms, and carriages, and other expenses in proportion, although he may 
never be seen out of a lane or bridle road after the hounds have commenced running in 
earnest ; whilst in a country of small enclosures and frequent coverts, with a two or three 
day a week pack of fox-hounds, half the number of horses, of a fourth the value, will do all 
that a reasonable man can require. In the New Forest, the pheasant coverts of Kent and 
Sussex, or the high banks and deep valleys of Devonshire, a clever cob will aflbrd more 
sport than a sixteen-hand blood Yorkshire hunter. As for the horses required with harriers 
and beagles in England and Wales, the majority of the field are generally mounted on 
their ordinary hacks and roadsters. In hunting the pleasure is by no means in proportion 
to the cost ; and it is probable that as regards sport — not hard riding — the enthusiastic 
Welshman or Devonian on his pony has more enjoyment than many owners of perfect 
studs in flying countries. 

As a matter of course, the man who makes hunting the occupation of his life, who means 
to hunt every day that hounds can run and horses stand on their feet, will, if he is young, 
strong, and brave, and can afford it, prefer a grass country, big fields, big fences, big horses, 
a great deal of galloping, and as little cold hunting as possible; and he may have all this 
far from the fashionable mobs of the Midlands or mobs of any kind. But the class to 
whom these pages are particularly addressed are those who never have hunted, and only 
think of hunting because, having at least one horse and being able to rid^ they find them* 
selves near a pack of hounds of some kind, with leisure enough to enjoy the sport once or 
several times a week. 
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Hard riding is a matter of health and age as well as means. Not unfrequently the 
fox-hunter who in his golden youth was one of the bright particular stars of the Quom, 
the Belvoir, or the Cottesmere, is found at fifty settled vdthin reach of a provincial pack, 
in a district where arable fields and frequent woodlands make brilliant bursts impossible, 
pursuing his old sport with as much pleasure as ever, with a stud of two or three useful 
animals, whose necks for nine months of the year are not unacquainted with the harness 
collar. 

Besides the sportsman pure and simple, to whom hunting is the principal business of the 
winter season, and the chief subject of conversation and preparation for the year, there are 
(and this is peculiar to this country) a vast number of born sportsmen whose occupations 
and whose means only allow them to hunt at intervals — one day a week or three days a 
month — ^with the nearest pack, be it fox-hounds, harriers, or stag-hounds. In truly rural 
districts these include farmers on their market horses or on young hunters learning their 
business ; military and naval officers retired to the economic dulness of the country ; a few 
parsons* (their number and wholesome influence on the hunting-field is rapidly diminishing) ; 
a doctor or two, who persuade themselves, with more or less reason, that they make patients 
in the field ; lawyers, with the same excuse and with more success ; veterinary surgeons 
with young horses to sell ; and, particularly in Wales, the thriving, hard-riding shopkeeper, 
the capitalist of the village. If it is in Devonshire, Somersetshire, or the hilly districts of 
Wales, the blacksmith, the miller, every small farmer, and, in fact, eveiy one who owns a 
pony and can spare an hour, follows the hounds. 

In the neighbourhood of great manufacturing or seaport towns, “The Field,” as the 
assembly is technically termed, is still more miscellaneous. At many a gateway the old 
county squire is obliged to rub knees on one side with a cotton-spinner and on the other 
with a fishmonger, while scores of young fellows, well horsed and correctly equipped, whose 
fathers worked for weekly wages, are to be found in the first flight. In the neighbourhood 
of London, the retail tradesmen who hunt in the most expensive form are sufficient in 
number to fill a special train and form a sort of club. 

English hunting is divided into — 

Fox-hunting, 

Stag-hunting, 

Hare-hunting. 

“The Field Rural Almanack” for <878 gave the particulars of one hundred and thirty- 
seven packs of fox-hounds in England and Wales, of thirteen packs of stag-hounds, and of 
ninety-two packs of hare-hounds ; eight packs of fox-hounds in Scotland ; in Ireland eighteen 
packs of fox-hounds, four packs of stag-hounds, and forty-four packs of harriers. 

Out of the forty counties into which England is divided — or rather, forty-three, if the 
three Ridings of Yorkshire are counted as three counties — there are only three in which there 
are no recognised packs of fox-hounds — ^that is to say, in Westmoreland, Middlesex, and 
Lancashire. Middlesex has the benefit of the Royal Buckhounds. 

* The late Biah^ Wilberforce objected to huntiiie— which is not an ecclesiastical offence. Soon after he was appointed to 

the diocese of Oafotd he observed, fat a reproachful tone, to a hard-riding rector, ** You hunt a good deal, I believe, Mr. B ; 

do yon thialc it quite a derical ponoit?’’ "Well, my lord, I d<m’t think it worse than going to balls.’* " Ah t” replied the 
biAop, " yon allude to my bdng at Lady Jersey's ball ; but I beg to assure you that I never was in the ball-room.” "My lord,” 
answered the panmh " ^t’s just my casej 1 go out with the hounds certainly, but wlien they are runiung I am never in the same 
field with them.” The parson hunted to the day of his death, and was even chairman of the hunt co mm i tt ee. He was an eacdlent 
parish priest, and a pofolar saagistiate erifti dm labouring dassea. 

Y Y 
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Some twenty years ago Norfolk, which was so famous as a fox>hunting county in the great, 
days of the Holkham sheep>shearings, had no fox-hounds. But since that date two packs have 
been established, and carried on with as much vigour as when com was twelve shillings a bushel, 
and Mr. Coke* encouraged his tenants to hunt in scarlet ; although Norfolk is too arable 
and too much infested by pheasants to take even second rank as a fox-hunting county. 

A judge, quoted by William Cobbett in his “ Rural Rides,” used to say, "All wine is good ; 
the best is port, and at least two bottles of it^’ 



THE HUMI-SMAN’s HORSE. 


In the same way, one may safely assert that all hunting is good. The best is where there 
is a real hnd, a real run, short checks, and a decisive finish, all which can only be combined 
in fox-hunting. 

But in hunting, as in every other amusement of a busy people, the majority of its followers 
cannot choose their place and time; if tliey are determined to hunt, they must be satisfied 
with the hounds— fox, stag, or hare — ^within reach. 

Stag-hunting, as carried out with the Royal Buckhounds, Baron Rothschild's, the Surrey, 
and some other advertised packs, affords the maximum of hard riding and the minimum of 
sport, unless drag-hounds be considered to show any kind of sport 

Sta'g-hounds exist for the benefit of two classes: those whose occupations are political, 

• Mr. Coice, of Holkham (bom 1754), toM Benjamin Hayclon the artitt that be remembered a fox beiag knied la tte 
where Cavendish Square stands, and when Berkeley Square was a capital place for snipe. 
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financial, or commercial, who desire to hunt after reading their morning letters, and to be 
home in time for the evening post or Parliamentary division, and for those unhappily<constituted 
minds to’ whom sport is nothing, hard zealous riding everything — a class not altogether 
unknown to and heartily detested by the masters of fox*hoimds in the best hunting counties 
of England. 

Fox-hunting in a suitable country provides, in the course of a season, with plenty of 
scientific sport, enough hard riding to satisfy the greatest glutton ; and even in a country 
which is unsuitable for hard riding, if it holds a good scent, it is capable of affording 
exquisite pleasure to real sportsmen. 

Hare-hunting in a good country affords the maximum of sport wdth (in a Midland 
county sense) the minimum of hard riding. 

Englishmen have been hunters as far back as history records, and continue to hunt in 
every country they colonise, if they can And a horse to ride and a wild animal that hounds 
will pursue. 

The Norman hunter of deer, guided by the music of the hounds, lay in wait or galloped 
to points in order to bring down the game with bow or spear, in the style still practised 
with the rifle in the woods of Virginia and other States where farms are divided by forests. 

Those who now hunt in North Devon or in any mountainous and wooded county, enjoy 
their sport as Shakespeare did more than three centuries ago. Nothing less than personal 
experience could have inspired the noble lines of Theseus and Hippolyta in “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.”* 

Gervase Markham, writing not quite a hundred years after Shakespeare, declares that 
“of all the field pleasures wherewith old time and man’s invention hath blest the houres 
of our recreation, there is none to excelle the delight of hunting, being compounded, like 
an harmonious consort (concert), of all the best parts of more refined pleasures — as music, 
dancing, running, riding, hawking, and such-like.” 

England’s great philosopher, John Locke, who kept two riding nags until his infirmities 
compelled him to set up a carriage, wrote in 1660 :t — “ It is man’s proper business to seek 
happiness and avoid misery. Hunting and other innocent diversions delight me, and I make 
use of them to refresh my health, restore the vigour of my mind, and increase my pleasure; 
but if I spend all or the greatest part of my time in them they hinder my improvement in 
knowledge and useful arts, and give me up to a state of ignorance in which I cannot but 
be unhappy." 

Fox-hunting is, speaking historically, the most modem of British chases. The Norman 
gentry hunted the deer, the boar, and the wolf. The yeomanry, who had become an 
important constituency in the time of Queen Elizabeth, hunted the hare, the martin-cat, the pole- 
cat, and the badger. The fox did not rise to his present eminence as a beast of chase — sacred 
as the Egyptian apis, except before hounds — until ihillions of acres of woods, moors, and 
marshes had been converted, if not into farms, into valuable pastures and sheep-walks. 

The '* riding to hounds" so essenrial a part of the pleasure in ‘‘-the shires,” is an art 
not a hundred years old, which can only be practised in perfection where the grazing system 
requires lai^e grass fields and big strong fences, and practised at all where farms are en- 
closed. 

We read ih Mac&ulay’s “ History ” (VpL I., p. 31 1) that in the drawings of English landscapes 
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made in the seventeenth century for the Grand Duke Cosmo scarce a hedgerow is to be seen, and 
numerous tracts now rich with cultivation were then barren as Salisbury Plain. 

Between Biggleswade and Lincoln there was scarcely an enclosure ; nor from' Abingdon 
to Gloucester (forty of fifty miles). 

John Ogilby, the Cosm<^rapher Ro}ral, in liinerarium Anglia^ 1675, describes g^eat part 
of the land as wood, fen, heath, and marsh. In some of his maps the roads through enclosed 
districts are marked by lines, and through unenclosed by dots ; the proportion of unenclosed 
country (which, if cultivated must have been wretchedly cultivated), seems to have been 
very g^eat 

In 1685 the arable and pasture were supposed to amount to little more than half the 
area of the kingdom ; the rest was believed to consist of moor, forest, and fen. And yet 
the value of the produce of the soil far exceeded that of the other fruits of industry. 

At Enfield was a region twenty- five miles in circumference, which contained only three houses 
and scarcely any enclosed fields. Deer wandered there in thousands, free as in an American 
forest 

The red deer were then as common in Gloucestershire and Hants as they are now 
among the Grampian Hills. On one occasion Queen Anne, on her way to Portsmouth, saw 
a herd of no less than 500. 

Hedges must have greatly altered the aspect of this country at the time when they 
came into general use — ^with the introduction of the Flemish husbandry in Norfolk at the 
end of the seventeenth century. Until the time of Geoige I. almost every part of the country was 
composed of four kinds of scenery: — i, the houses and parks of proprietors and the villages 
adjoining, where their farmers and labourers resided ; 2, the common fields under the plough ; 
3, the common pasture or waste; 4, the woods and forests. 

King James I., his grandsons Charles and James, were keen sportsmen, but they hunted 
the deer only — ^sometimes in parks like Greenwich, sometimes at Enfield, where the crafty 
Sir John Reresby, as he relates in his curious autobiography, made the acquaintance of 
Charles II. and his brother, in consequence of having an excellent horse. Queen Anne hunted 
deer in Windsor Park, driving herself in a one*horse carriage — furiously, as Dean Swift writes 
Stella, like Jehu, and one day drove forty-five miles. 

The fox’s day of worshipful dignity as the premier animal of the British chase is not 
more than a hundred years old ; it had not yet come under the Stuarts. 

In a speech of Oliver St John against Strafford, quoted by Macaulay, he said : — “ Strafford 
was to be regarded not as a stag or hare, but as a fox, who was to be snared by any means, 
and knocked on the head without pity.” 

Nicholas Wood, whose third edition of " The Gentleman’s Recreations,” with the addition 
of “The Hunting Horse,” was published in 1686, names “five beasts of venery, also 
called beasts of the forest (that is, only to be hunted by the privileged feudal superiors)— the 
hart (which hath his season in summer), the hinde (which begins when the hart’s is over), 
the hare, the boar, and the wolf. There are also five beasts of chase— the buck, the doe, the 
fox, the martin, and the roe.” Fox-hunting was evidently considered inferior to hare- 
hunting; he divides it into hunting underground with terriers, and above ground. On the 
latter he says: — "To this purpose you must draw with your hounds about groves, thickets, and 
bushes near villages, for a fox will lurk in such places to prey on young pigs and poultry. 
But it will be necessary to stop up his earths, if you can find them, the night before you 
intend to hunt At first only cast off your sure finders ; as the drag mends so add more 
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as you dare tnist them. Let the hounds kill the fox themselves. Fox-hunting is very 
pleasant, for by reason of his strong scent he maketh an excellent cry.” 

Messrs. Dickenson's "Exhibition of Pictures illustrative of Two Centuries of Hunting” 
contained a hunting-horn, lent by Reginald Corbet, Esq., which bore the following inscription : — 
"Thomas Boothby, Esq., Tooley Park, Leices. With this Horn he hunted the first 
pack of Fox Hounds then in England, 55 years. Born 1677, died 1752. Now the property 
of Thos. d’Avenaht, Esq., county Salop, his grandson.” 

On seeing this statement. Lord Arundel of Wardour wrote to the editor of the Field, 
"that his ancestors kept a pack of fox-hounds hunting Wiltshire and Hampshire from the 
year 1696 to 1782, as proved by documents in his possession.” 

Pope, in a letter to Addison, November 19th, 1712, referred to “Mr. Roper as having 
the reputation of keeping the best pack of fox-hounds in the kingdom.”* Further inquiries 
showed that Mr. Roper was a Kentish gentleman who hunted a pack of hounds in Charlton 
Forest for the amusement of his patron, the Duke of Monmouth. He fought for the Duke 
at Sedgemoor, escaped after that terrible defeat to France, where his skill in venery made 
him friends and gave him the privilege of banting in the Royal Forest of Chantilly. He 
returned to England, when that good horseman and keen sportsman, William of Orange, had 
chased away the bigot James, and became, with the Duke of Bolton, the Master of the Charlton 
Hounds — very famous in their day. Goodwood Park was formed out of a- slice of Charlton 
Forest. Mr. Roper died in 1715. and some time afterwards the hounds passed from the Duke 
of Bolton to the Duke of Richmond, who built Goodwood House, and adorned it with 
paintings commemorative of the Charlton Hunt. For this hunt the Earl of Burlington 
designed a banqueting hall, where they feasted with their ladies (the Duchess of Bolton, 
daughter of Monmouth, was one) after a day’s sport. There is a tradition in the county 
of the Marquis of Hartington’s riding down Seven Down, and leaping a gate at the 
bottom. On the fourth Duke of Richmond going to Ireland a Lord-Lieutenant, he presented 
the hounds to the Prince Regent in 1813; and in 1819, on symptoms of hydrophobia appearing, 
they were all destroyed.t 

The oldest pack of fox-hounds by name is the Old Berkeley, which in ancient days had 
its kennels at Wormwood Scrubs, and hunted all the way through Hertfordshire to Glou- 
cestershire; but the continuity has long been broken, and, after having been re-established, 
by the advice of his physician, by the second Earl of Lonsdale, is now chiefly a sub- 
scription pack, supported by residents of the West End of London. The Berkeley Hounds, 
kept at the castle of that name by the Fitzhardinge family, are a comparatively modem 
creation. The Old Berkeley Hunt has its kennels at Watford, in Herts, and dresses its 
huntsman and whips in the orange-tawny plush livery of the Berkeley family. 

The Brocklesby pack has been maintained in the family of the Pelhams, Earls of Yar- 
borough, more than 150 years, and a written pedigree of the pack has been kept for upwards 
of 120 years; it is therefore the oldest pack in the kingdom. In 1850, by the kindness of 
the second Earl of Yarborough, I was permitted to examine all the papers connected with 
his hounds. Among them is a memorandum, dated April 20, 1713, by which "it is agreed 

• " Pspot of a Clitic,* edited hf Sir Charies Dilke. Bnt. 

1 Somerville^ telio describee Umielf as "s wdl'bom squire of Warwidcdiite, and da feet hi^** in his poem of “The 
Chasck” devotas separate cantos to stag.hunting, hare-hunting, and fox-hunting ; the first Lord Fitihardinge, of Berkelqr Castle^ 
used to dodaie tliet he leamad all he knew of scent ftom that poem. This was a joke, for it tells nothing t 
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between Sir John Tyrwhitt, Qiarles Pelham, Esq., and Robert Vyner, . Esq.,* that the fox. 
hounds now kept by the said Sir John Tyrwhitt and Mr. Pelham shall be joyned in one 
pack, and the three have a joint interest in the said hounds for five years, each for one 
third of the year” [therefore they must have hunted all the ytax round]; "that the estab- 
lishment shall consist of sixteen couple of hounds, three horsey and a boy.” The united 
pack soon passed into the hands of Mr. Pelham, and down to this day the hounds are 
branded with a “P.” 

I also -examined at Brocklesby rough memoranda of the kennel from t/io to 1746. From 
1746 the stud book has been kept up without a break. From 1797 the first Earl of 
Yarborough kept Journals of the pedigree of the hounds in his own handwriting; since that 
•time, up to the date of my visit, they had been kept by three generations of huntsmen of 
the name of Smith. The last Smith was killed hunting a few yeans afterwards, a very 
unusual death for a huntsman. In the time of the first Lord Yarborough, 1794, his country 
extended over the whole of the South Wold country part of the Burton Hunt, which is now 
hunted from Lincoln ; and he used to go down into these districts for a month at a time to 
hunt the woodlands. He told his grandson that when he began hunting, about 1750, 
there were only three or four fences in the thirty miles between Homcastle and Brigg. 
Turnips had not then conquered heath-land and rabbit warrens. Hugo Meynell, the father 
of modem fox-hunting, and tlie founder of the Quorn Hunt, formed his pack chiefly of drafts 
from the Brocklesby kennels. 

A good picture of the manners and customs of fox-hunting men of the last century may be 
gathered from the “Annals of the Tarporley Club," by Mr. Rowland Egerton Warburton, 
of Arley Hall, which forms the introduction to the last edition of his hunting songs. Mr. 
Warburton was long not only one of the most brilliant horsemen, but the poet-laureate of 
that famous hunting club. 


THE TARPORLEY HUNT CLUE ' 

The Tarporley Hunt was established for hare-hunting, on a very primitive plan, in 1762. 
Those who kept harriers brought out their packs in turn. If no member of the Society 
kept hounds, it is ordered by Rule VIII. that "a pack be borrowed and kept at the expense 
of the Society." 

The country was then, as now, a dairy district, but very little fenced in, until the discovery 
of the value of bone-dust in fertilising pastures and the profits of potato-growing 
farmers insist on dividing their improved fields from waste lands with which the country was 
intersected. After 1798 war stimulated and made universal enclosures and reclamation. 

The founders, ten in number, included the names of John Crewe, Booth Grey (a son of 
the fourth Earl of Stamford), Sir Harry Mainwaring, two Wilbrahams, a Cotton of Combermere, 
and a lady patroness (Miss Townshend), all names still prominent amongst the local 
aristocracy of Cheshire. 

By the mles of the club they agreed— 

‘“To meet twice every year, the meeting for hunting to be held the second Monday in November.* They 
assembled, it seems, at the club room, at the Swan Hotel, Tarporley, over night ‘ Each to bat seven 

daya The barriers never to wait for any member after eight o^clock in the morning.' 

• Aneettor c»f the Author of *' Nolitia Venatlca.” and feimerly Master of tbo Woicastonihite Ilonda 
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Every member must have a blue firock, with plain yellow metal buttons, scarlet velvet cape, double-breasted 
scarlet flannel waistcoat, the coat sleeve to be cut and turned up/ 

The following year it was voted that ^ the metal buttons be changed for basket mohair ones ; and that every 
member provides himself with a scarlet saddle-cloth, bound with blue/ 

In 1764 it was voted that * if any member does not appear in the strict uniform of the Hunt (as before described), 
he shall forfeit one guinea for every such offence.’ Two years afterwards Mr. Crewe was fined for having his bridle 
lapt with red and blue ; Mr. Barry for not taking the binding off the button-holes of his coat ; Mr. Whitworth for 
having his saddle-cloth bound with purple; Lord Grosvenor for riding to cover with a white saddle-cloth, and 
likewise for having his bridle lapt with white ; also for having quitted the Hunt without leave on Tuesday, he was 
fined five guineas. 

**In 1770, the club having then become a fox-hunting clpb, it was voted ‘that the Hunt should change their 
uniform to a red coat unbound, with a small frock sleeve, a grass-green velvet cape, and green waistcoat, and that the 
sleeve has no buttons, the red saddle-cloth to be bound with green instead of blue, the points of bridles same as before,** 

“ Leather breeches were the universal wear in the morning, as well as when hunting, amongst country gentlemen 
of that day. By the t6th rule of the club, * If any member of the Society should marry, he is to present each member 
of the Hunt with a pair of buckskin breeches.* In 1764 this was altered into one guinea for each member of the club, 
to be paid into the hands of the Secretary, to be spent in leather breeches. Two years later it was voted that ‘ any 
member of the Hunt that marries a second time shall give two pairs of leather breeches to each member of the Hunt.’ ” 

Drinking, in accordance with the spirit of the age, when all or nearly all our most eminent 
statesmen drank hard,t was an important business at the Tarporley meetings, and is the 
subject of a series of rules. It will be observed from the following extracts that, unlike the 
Yorkshire and Devonshire squires, claret, not port, was the favourite liquor. 

“At the first meeting of the Tarporley Hunt, 7th November, 1762, it was ordered that Mr. Booth Grey (the 
Secretary) procures for the use of this Society two collar glasses and two admittance glasses of a larger size. The 9th 
rule being ‘ that three collar bumpers be drank after dinner, and the same after supper ; after they are drank, every 
member may do as he pleases in regard to drinking.* 

“ In 1769 a change was made in the direction of temperance ; the club having been enlarged to twenty-five 
members, ‘ never to exceed the same,* it was agreed that, ‘ instead of three collar glasses, only one shall be drunk after 
dinner, except a fox is killed above ground, { and then, after the Lady Patroness, another collar glass shall be drunk to 
Fox-hunting/ 

“ In 177^1 * Lord Kilmorie’s mild and pleasant administration was approved,’ not only by his second election, but 
by his health being drunk in three goblets. The next year it was voted ‘ that every member introducing a stranger 
pays for the second night of his staying one gallon of claret ; for the fourth night two gallons ; and if he stays three 
hunting days, one dozen.* 

“ In 1778 it was ordered that the part of the order containing these words, ‘ that the claret never be admitted into 
the house bill,* be rescinded, and that the deficiency of the claret after what is paid for strangers be inserted in the 
bill Claret must have been cheap in those d^ys, for the Secretary’s accounts were settled and allowed, being ‘ on 
claret account £iS ou house account £2 2s.* Voted ‘that each member of this Hunt deposit 29s. in the 

Secretary’s hands for a fund to purchase claret, and that Mr. Roger Wilbraham be requested to order it down/ 
In 1779 it was ‘agreed to allow the landlord fifteenpence a bottle and the bottles for drinking our own claret/” 

In 1782 the superiority of fox-hunting was fully established, for 

“Offley Crewe and Sir Peter Warburton were found guilty of a most heinous offence, in having crossed a 
hare’s scut with a fox’s brush, and fined one gallon of claret each : a very light fine for such an offence. 

“ In 1806 it was unanimously agreed that the members should subscribe the sum ot £3 3s. next year for 
silver fodcs.” 


• The pceieiit tmffbnn of the Cheshire, like die Surrey Hunt, Is scarlet with a green collar. 

t In the memoir of Gilbert Elliot, first Earl of Minto, he writes that he left Fox and Grey (the proud, decorous Grey) at the 
“Crown and Andior,” “ very far gone.” 

t As it was impoisilfii to stop all the earths in a wild country, this **killing above ground ’* was a 1 
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Mr. Warburton adds — 

"1 am assured by a lady now living, that so late as 1809, in one of the most hospitable houses in the 
county, a silvo* fork was never seen on the dining>table.*’ 

In the same year it appears that Mr. Smith Barry was the first master of a pack of fox- 
hounds in Cheshire, supported entirely at his own expense. Mr. Smith Barry’s name is 
celebrated in the annals of fox-hunting as the owner of two hounds, Blue Cap and Wanton, 
which, in October, 1762, ran a match for five hundred guineas, over the Beacon Course 
(about four miles) at Newmarket, with a couple of hounds the property of the still more 
celebrated Hugo Meynell, and beat them. Mr. Barry’s hounds were trained in Essex, on 
Tiptree Heath (since made famous in a different line by Mr. Mechi), “over ten miles of 
turf.” “Blue Cap came in first. Wanton very close to Blue Cap; Hugo Meynell’s Richmond 
was beat by upwards of a hundred yards; the bitch never ran at all. Sixty horses started 
with the hounds; only twelve were up at the finish. The first up, ridden by Mr. Barry’s 
huntsman, was rode quite blind ; and a King’s Plate horse, called Rib, was twelfth. The 
distance was done by the hounds under eight minutes.” Mr. Meynell’s hounds, it was said 
were fed on legs of mutton during the time of training. 

In 1773, at the request of the Club, Mr. Smith Barry sat for his portrait to a local 
artist. Crank of Warrington, “ one of whose pictures was sold for a large sum recently as a 
Gainsborough.” But evidently in those days portrait painters were not much more valued 
in Cheshire and Lancashire than house painters, for “the picture is a full length; at his 
master’s feet sits Blue Cap, the winner at Newmarket; the portrait of the master is excel- 
lent,” yet the Club paid only £ 2 1 for it, and l6s. for the frame ! 

The Cheshire County Subscription Hounds originated in a pack established by Sir Peter 
Warburton (an ancestor of Egerton Warburton) and others, after the Hunt Club had quarrelled 
in 1798 with Mr. Smith Barry and warned him off their covers. 

So much for hunting-clubs, which flourished in every hunting county at the time when a 
distinct line divided country gentlemen from courtiers and wealthy citizens. 

Hare-hunting was in the highest favour in England when the country was intersected 
with hundreds of thousands of acres of waste lands and poor pasture, employed in feeding 
rabbits or miserable sheep ; which turnips, fed off by improved breeds of sheep, between 1730 
and 1814, turned into carefully-fenced grain-growing farms. 

Resident landlords, improved agriculture, and fox-hunting, have flourished tc^ether; and 
if the scent is not so good and the runs not so long as when wild foxes were hunted over 
a wild country, there are more packs of hounds and more followers of the chase by many 
fold than in the days when amongst the educated class a fox-hunter passed for, if not a fool, 
a clown. 

“Three generations of Pelhams turned thousands of acres of wastes of Lincolnshire heath 
and wolds into rich farm-land. The fourth (the late earl) did his part by giving the same 
districts railways and seaport accommodation. ‘Brocklesby Kennels’ and the ‘Pelham Pillar’ 
may be called as witnesses to the common-sense of English field-sports. It was the love of 
hunting that led the Pelham family to settle in a remote county of wild heath, and to colonise 
a waste with farmers of the first class."* 

**** **** ***’*®^' “ * »pcech St a tenants’ dinner at Drocklesb^ Park, Mid, “What astonithei me is erfMK 

MMi Bf*® te^to,” a stout farmer answered at once, “I’ll tell yon, sir; bis lordship breeds ’em." Is the 

Mtdtod Counties it is considered an impertinence for a tenant brmer to wear scarlet } bat the Brocklerity ««; ««» irm eon. 
poiwl chiefly of tenants, who wore scarlet, with the bntton of the Ilniit 
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American gentlemen have frequently distinguished themselves as hard riders to hounds 
in our best hunting counties, as they generally do whenever they take up any pursuit that 
requires pluck and decision ; but Mrs, Beecher Stowe, like some English literary critics, cou'.d 
not understand fox-hunting at all. She relates in her “Sunny Memories” that, dining with 
Earl Russell, the conversation turned on hunting, and that when she expressed her astonish- 
ment “that in the height of English civilisation this vestige of the savage state should remain,” 
they only laughed, and told stories about hunting. 

It must be admitted that Mrs. Stowe’s observations were very natural in a woman who 
had never been under the influence of hunting associations. She was probably not aware 
that the hunting-field, judiciously used, is not only an exciting, healthy amusement, but one 
of the roads to the anxious desire of so many — ^good society. Washington Irving, who was 
a man with sympathies for every class and every pleasant pursuit, took a different view of 
the rural sports that have created our resident gentry out of the .rude squires and vulgar 
citizens of the days of Pope and Addison. He says, in his charming “Sketch Book”: — “The 
fondness for rural life among the higher classes of the English has had a great and salutary 
effect upon the national character. I do not know a finer race of men than the English 
gentlemen. Instead of the softness and effeminacy which characterises the men of rank of 
most countries, they exhibit a union of elegance and strength, of robustness of frame and 
freshness of complexion, which I am inclined to attribute to their living so much in the open 
air, pursuing so largely the invigorating sports of the field.” 
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CHAPTER XIX 

HARE-HUNTING — ^FOX-HUNTING — STAG-HUNTING, 

[lare-hunting — The Best IntrcKtuction to Fox-hunting — What it Teaches the Young Sportsman — TTie Arts of the Sports- 
man — And of the Horseman — An Excellent Apprenticeship for the Young — And for the Old— Anecdote of an Old 
Baronet — Bcter Beckford’s “Thoughts on Hunting” — Analysis of Ninety-eight Packs — Hallamshire Heavy Harriers— 
Trencher F'ed —Welsh Hounds — Devon Hare-hounds — ^Three Different Kinds of Country — The Horse for Hare-Hunting 
— A Parson’s Celebrate<l Pack — Fox-Hunting — Song, “The Galloping Squire” — Charles Fox’s Pleasures — The Hunting 
Map of England— Its Extent — Its Variety— Hugo Mcynell, the Founder of the Quom Hunt — The “Flying Childe” 
Hard Riding — George Morland’s Hunting Pictures— “ Each Nag Wore a Crupper, each Squire a Pigtail” — Ralph 
Lambton — A Rcfinerl Country Gentleman — Lord Sefton, an Epicurean, Introduced the Second Horse System — The 
Paradise of Fox-hunters — A Ride Round Melton— Other Counties — The Rule for the Learner in Fox-Hunting — Stag- 
Hunting— In Feudal Times — Temp. George HI. — The Present Royal Buck-hounds — Date from 1813 — Pure Fox-hounds 
— Of Large Size — The Royal Huntsman, Charles Davis — Earl Granville's Opinion of — Royal Deer — How Bred— Trained 
— Caught — Carted to Meets — The Earl of Derby’s Stag-hounds — ^Their Successes — The Surrey — Baron Rothschild’s and 
the Vale of Aylesbury — Whyte Melville’s “Lord of the Valley” — The Petre Slag hounds, Essex— The late Charles 
Buxton — His Stag-hunting Ballad, “ Forrard Away” — The Black St. Hubert Blood -hounds — Lord Wolverton— 
Mr. Roden— Wild Stag-Hunting in the West— Sketch of, by a Q.C.— Note on Octogenarian Parson Sportsman — The 
Drag Hunt. 

Differing from very high authorities, I consider that the yountf horseman, not bred to 
field sports, not familiar with the etiquette of the hunting-field (v/hich in its way is quite 
as important for success in society as the etiquette of the drawing and dining room), after 
he has mastered the management of his horse, will do best by commencing his career as 
a sportsman w'ith hare-hounds. He will learn, amongst other useful lessons, to understand 
the important part that the pack plays in the performance ; that hare-hounds arc expected 
to do their own work, without the assistance of ” views " from the field ; that they are 
never on any excuse to be overriden. He will also learn the autocratic position of the 
huntsman, the importance of silence, and the impertinence of any interference with the hounds. 

With fox-hounds in a flying country, a plucky young fellow, ignorant of the first 
rudiments of the art of hunting, following the bad example of men who ought to know 
better, may, with a good start and a good horse, make and keep a place in the very 
first flight, with half the pack behind him, on his very first appearance on the hunting- 
field, and from that time forward consider himself to have taken a first-class degree in a 
science which requires a good deal of experience, at least to pursue it like a sportsman 
and a gentleman. 

In hare-hunting the hare goes first, the hounds always next, then the huntsman, and 
lastly the Field. 

There is another advantage in hare-huntii^ as a preliminary education for the nobler 
pursuit. As a general rule the chase is deliberate; the competition for a place in the front 
being less keen, the novice has time to watch the example and to listen to the sage 
precepts of the mentors of the hunt, amongst whom, if it is an c.'tablished p-ck, some fine 
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sportsmen will certainly be found, not- unfrequently veterans who have been hard riders to 
fox and stag in “their hot youth.” 

Now the arts of the sportsman are <is well worth acquiring as those of the horseman. 
Hare-hunting is not only an excellent apprenticeship for the young fox-hunter, but a safe 
recreation for those who have taken to horsemanship late in life, because they can take 
just as much of it as suits their constitution, and leave off when they please. 

The hare, unlike the fox, runs in circles. You have therefore your choice either to 
follow the hounds, dr to ride the segment of a circle, saving the devious turns ; or, indeed, 
you may stand still and, if the country is open and undulating, watch the chase while 
waiting for the return of the hare and the pack. 

Amongst my earliest hunting recollections is one of an old Somersetshire baronet, who 
used to take his post on a fat cob in the middle of a hundred acres of grass almost 
surrounded by coverts, and spend the morning in listening to and watching a pack of 
queerly-bred beagles chasing hares out of and into the coverts. On rainy days the grooni 
who stood at the cob’s head completed the picture by holding a huge gig-umbrella over 
Sir Edward’s head. 

This was in a part of the county never visited by fox-hounds; and when one day the 
pack got upon an outlying fox and raced him, followed only by one very young whip and 
a stranger youth, for thirty minutes, great was the sensation ; nothing but very humble 
flattery on the youth’s part saved the whip’s place. 

Down hares are stouter than the hares found in arable districts, and frequently run 
nearly as straight as a fox. In Ireland it is said that the hares in the grass-feeding, 
stone-wall-divided districts aflbrd quite as good sport as foxes in our second-class counties. 

Peter Beckford had, he relates in his “ Thoughts on Hunting,” a very perfect pack of 
hare-hounds, in what he describes as “a very bad county for the purpose,” that is, closely 
enclosed and too plentifully provided with coverts and hares. ' He sums up the advantages 
of the sport in a very few words: “Hare-hunting is a good diversion in a good country. 
You are always certain of sport, and if yon really love to see (and hear) your hounds hunt, 
tlu hare when properly hunted will show you more of it than any other animal." “ It should 
be taken as a ride after breakfast, to get an appetite for dinner. If you make a business 
of it you spoil it” 

The packs of hare-hounds enumerated in the summary of the tables of the “Rural 
Almanack” differ more in breed, size, and quality than any of the established packs of fox- 
hounds. They are variously described as harriers, fox-hounds, beagles, and cross-breeds of 
those three breeds — a very ‘favourite cross being between the harrier and the fox-beagle, 
which was the blood of which Beckford’s pack was composed. Many packs consisted of 
purely-bred dwarf fox-hounds. They varied in height from beagles of fifteen inches to pure 
harriers and pure fox -hounds of twenty-two inches ; the intermediate size of nineteen inches 
for cross-bred harriers appearing to be most popular. The number of couples varied from 
ten to twenty, fifteen being about a fair average. A dozen packs of beagles not exceeding 
fifteen inches in height were generally hunted on foot. 

The countries hunted over by hare-hounds differ as much as the packs. Thus the Earl of 
Pembroke’s, which hunt the country round Salisbury, including Salisbury Plain, and which 
acquired their reputation during a quarter of a century under the mastership of Mr. Walter 
Flower, were pure harriers ; an equally celebrated pack, the Brookside, hunting Rottingdean, on 
the Brighton Downs, w^ from a cross of fox-hound and harrier. Sir Robert Harvey’s, hunting 
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round Slough, in Buckinghamshire — formerly Prince Albert’s — ^were pure harriers ; a pack 
hunting near Dartford, in Kent, with a great reputation for showing sport in an enclosed 
country without ditches, were half-bred fox-hounds, and nineteen inches high. Admiral Lord 
Phillips hunted near Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire, with a pack of very small harriers ; Sir 
Francis Winnington, in Worcestershire, with dwarf fox-hounds ; at Torquay the pack was 
composed of harriers. 

Amongst the curiosities of former days were the Hallamshire “heavy harriers,” which 
were trencher-fed, have never had kennels, and are assembled at the sound of a horn blown 
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on a hill, and hunted for the amusement of the Sheffield journeymen cutlers. Several Welsh, 
Westmoreland, and Cumberland packs have been kept in the same manner from time 
immemorial. 

The Welsh, Devonshire, and other mountain packs, frequently hunt everything, from a 
foumart to a fox, from hare to an outlying deer. 

Devonshire probably supports more packs of hare-hounds than any county in the kingdom. 

In the first quarter of the present century, it is in the recollection of a sexagenarian 
squire, who himself hunted his father’s scratch pack of fox-hounds, that nearly every rector 
in North Devon kept a pack of hounds for the amusement and with the help of his parishioners^ 
and that there were at that time not less than forty packs of one kind or another north of 
the river l-.xc. Amongst these parsons were the Rev, Mr. Froude, who, with his ferocious 
pack of fox-bcagics. hunting deer, hare, fox, and human beings indiiTerently,. has been the 
subject of one of Mr. Blackmorc’s sensational novels. Another parson, Barter, of a milder 
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type, had a pack of beagles which he hunted himself, whipped in by the parish clerk, a 
cripple, who was unable to ride astride, but lay across his moor-pony like a sack of wool, 
and in this position galloped and holloaed, and cracked his whip with infinite zeal and skill. 

Hare-hunting countries may broadly be divided into three descriptions: — Enclosed fields, 
like Berkshire and Kent, where in short bursts there is plenty of fencing for those who like it, 
while those who do not are pretty sure that if they do not ride up to the pack the pack will 
come back to them. Hilly countries, like Devonshire and Somersetshire, Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, and Wales, North and South, where riding to hounds is generally impossible 
if once they leave the open moors for fields enclosed by high banks. In these counties every 
little farmer is a sportsman, knows every hound by sight and voice, understands the meaning 
of every note, knows the habits of hare or fox familiarly, and hunts with all his soul — ^if old 
and heavy, from the top of a hill. Jumping is quite out of his line ; a select few may rush 
down the steep hills, and curiously climb, partly on foot, the steep sides of valleys, and by 
exception leap a gate or stile — but- that is quite the exception. The third class of hunting 
countiy is over open undulating downs, like Salisbury Plain and the South Downs of Sussex, 
home of the best mutton in the world, and of very stout hares, which have been known to 
run clean away from the hounds. 

The horse for hare-hunting need not, in an enclosed country, be fast, but should be clever 
at cramped places. A very good sort of horse for hunting hare or fox in a county of small 
fields is shown at page 231. No horse, however quiet on the road, should be trusted by an 
unpractised horseman or horsewoman with hounds, even if only to see the find, without any 
intention of following them, because some of the most placid of mature years become 
dangerously frantic when the pack lift up their voices in melodious chorus. In hilly countries 
and on downs, the hare-hunting horse or pony must be well-bred, or he will soon come to a 
standstill. Indeed, if up to the weight of the rider, there is nothing so good as a well-bred 
pony for galloping up and down steep hills or over long rolling downs. A tall pasture- 
county hunter is quite out of place. 

Lancashire, which has no fox-hounds, had five packs of hare-hounds mentioned in the 
“Rural Almanack,” and has probably many more. Lady Duff Gordon, one of the most 
accomplished women and genial travellers of this century, was an enthusiastic huntress. In a 
letter quoted in _ her “ Life ” she says : “ The Princes (of Orleans) always sent to tell us of 
the meets of their harriers. We had famous runs in the cramped country about Esher, small 
fields, big fences, and large water-jumps in the low-lying fiats near the river.” 

FOX-HUNTING. 

“Come, ni show you a country that none can surpass. 

For a flyer to cross like a bird on the wing ; 

We have acres of woodland and oceans of grass, 

We have game in the autumn and cubs in the spring. 

We have scores of good fellows hang out in the shire. 

But the best of them all is the Galloping Squire. 

*' One wave of his arm, to the covert they throng ; 

*Yoi! wind him! and rouse him! By Jove, he’s awayl 
Through a gap in the oaks see them speeding along 
Over the open like pig^ns — they mean it to-day ! 

You may jump till you’re sick — you may spur till you tire 1 
For it's catch ’em who canl' says the Galloping Squire. 
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^ Then he takes the old horse by the head, and he sails 
In the wake of his darlings, all ear and all eye, 

As they come in his line, c^er banks, fences, and rails, 

The cramped ones to creep and the fair ones to fly. 

It 's a very queer place that w'ill put in the mire 
Such a rare one to ride as the Galloping Squire. 

‘ So forty fair minutes they run and they race — 

Tis a heaven to some, 'tis a lifetime to all — 

Though the horses we ride are such gluttons for pace, 

There are stout ones that stop, there are safe ones that fall. 

But the names of the vanquished need never transpire, 

for they’re all in the rear of the Galloping Squire.” J. Whyte Melvillb. 

Charles James Fox once said there was no pleasure so great as winning at hazard, and 
the next greatest pleasure was losing at hazard. Those who have the sporting instinct, a 
combination of the tastes of the hunter and the horseman, will agree that the finest sport in 
the world is fox-hunting in a country like that of the Galloping Squire ; and the next best 
sport, fox-hunting in a country bad for riding but good for hunting. 

An examination of a hunting map of England will show the large place that fox-hunting 
has in our agricultural economy. It begins in Northumberland, a county of hills, dales, and 
downs, or of great woods that you can ride through, which is bounded by the best hunting 
counties of Scotland — Roxburghshire and Dumfries — it ends in Cornwall ; it extends from 
North Wales and Cheshire on one side to Norfolk on the other. It flourishes in the 
greatest perfection in the counties like Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, and Herefordshire, 
v/here rich grass pastures feed fat oxen, where the fields range from twenty to fifty acres, 
and big fences and broad streams demand blood, courage, and condition, if the riders mean 
to be in the first flight. But it is also pursued with enthusiasm by resident sportsmen far 
from ^*the madding crowd” of fashion, over the great arable fields and wide ditches of 
the Toothings” of Essex, over the flint-covered plough-lands and rolling downs, scarcely 
relieved by a jumpable fence, of Hampshire, over the small fields and heavy banks of Suffolk 
and Sussex, and amidst the hop-gardens of Kent The grassy vales and sheep-feeding stone- 
wall-divided districts of Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire are second to none for affording 
sport ; while in North Devon and the adjoining hills of Somersetshire, although riding to 
hounds in the way men ride over the Vale of Aylesbury and the other feeding not breeding 
counties is impossible, every little farmer understands the “ noble science,” and takes the 
deepest interest in the performances of miscellaneous packs, often kennelled in bams, hunted 
by parsons, and whipped into by ploughboys. Indeed, it may safely be said — for horsemen 
you must go to Yorkshire, Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, Gloucestershire, or other pasture 
counties; but for sportsmen learned in the working of a pack, familiar with every note, to 
Devonshire and Somersetshire, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Wales. 

Hugo Meynell, the founder of the Quom Hunt (before his time fox-hunting was assumed 
to be the amusement of uncultivated squires) first made it fashionable. He established the 
Quom somewhere about 1750, and retained the mastership until 1795. He discontinued the 
old plan of commencing hunting at daybreak or even by starlight, in order to come on the 
scent of the fox on his midnight marauding expeditions, and ‘Mrag” up to his lair in the 
thickets where his kennel had been previously cloised by the midnight earth-stopper. 

It was under Mr. Meynell’s dynasty, greatly to that mighty hunter*s disgust, that Mr. 
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Childe, of Kinlet, Shropshire (the ‘‘Flying Childe^'), introduced what is called the Leicestershire 
style of riding up to the hounds, and flying the fences as they came. This system was at once 
adopted in the adjoining hunts of the Belvoir, the Cottesmore, the P3rtchley, and thence 
spread through every hunting district of England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, where the 
fields were level and large enough to gallop in, and the fences jumpable and required to be 
jumped. 

George Morland’s hunting pictures give a very good idea of the old style, for he was 
essentially a realist. 

“ Ere Blue Cap and Wanton taught fox-hounds to skuny, 

With music in plenty. Oh, where was the hurry — 

When each nag wore a crupper, each squire a pig-tail ; 

When our toast, ‘The Brown Forest,* was drunk in brown ale 

With demi-pique saddles, the old school galloped standing up in their stirrups, holding 
on with a single snaffle bridle, and made their half-bred nags take, after first pulling up, 
stiles that could not be avoided and gates that could not be opened. 

Ralph Lambton, uncle of the first Earl of Durham, of a family which had lived on their 
estates from Saxon times, member for his county, a most refined gentleman, was one of Mr. 
Meynell’s earliest and best pupils. He carried the manners and customs of the great fox- 
hunting reformer into the North, and was long master of one of the best packs of fox-hounds 
in England. Durham had not then been honeycombed with coal-pits and gridironed with 
railways. He used to cheer his hounds with, “Hi haro ! Forrard! Hi haro!*^ a Norman 
hunting cry, not known since in England, but which is still heard in France when represen- 
tatives of the old nobility in Bretagne are hunting boar or wolf, or leading a charge with 
bayonets, as at Inkermann. 

In Durham flourished one of the first of the hard-thrusting riders, the Earl of Darlington, 
Master of the Raby Hounds, celebrated in a song the heroes of which are forgotten, and 
nothing interesting to the present generation remains except the Irish chorus — 

“ Lately passing o*er Barnsdale, I happened to spy 
A fox stealing on with the hounds in full cry ; 

Tis Darlington, sure, for his voice I well know, 

Crying, ‘ Forward, hark forward !* for Skelbrook below. 

With my Ballymoonora, the hounds of old Raby for me ! ** 

Of the local heroes described in this and many once celebrated hunting-songs like the Billesdcn 
Coplow, the Cheshire, and other ballads, one may say with Sir Walter Scott s harper 

Their bones are dust, their spurs are rust. 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 

Of three packs of hounds still hunted under difficulties in Durham, the Raby country is alone 
worthy of Durham’s ancient reputation. 

Lord Sefton succeeded Mr. Meynell in the Mastership of the Quom. He was more of a 
bon vivant^ a politician, and a man of fashion, than a sportsman, but he, too, was a reformer 
of the hunting-field. He improved Mr. Childe’s flying style of riding by introducing a second 
hunter, to be ridden judiciously by a light weight as near the line of hounds but with as 
little jumping as possible, so as to afford him a relay the moment the hounds checked, if, as 
was usually the case with his twenty-stone weight,- his first horse was pumped out j this luxury 
in the direction of humanity has since become universal in all “flying*' a.s distinguished from 
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“ creeping ” counties, with those who can ahbrd the expense. For those who hunt every day in 
a galloping county it is an economy, as a horse relieved of a heavy rider’s weight at the 
end of the first sharp run will be ready to come out again sooner than if compelled to toil on 
all day. 

The Due de St. Simon relates in his "Memoirs” that his father obtained the favour of 
Louis by a method of changing horses in hunting without dismounting which might be followed 
in fox-hunting. St. Simon rode up and along the off side of the king's horse, with the second 
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horse’s head to the head of the tired horse. The king having passed his left leg over his 
own horse’s neck, and, sitting sideways, was able to mount the second horse without a minute's 
pause. 

The paradi.se of the fox-hunter is certainly comprised in the circle on which 
fashion, not without reason, has set its seal, of which Melton and Market Harborough are 
supposed to be the head-'quarters, although railways have made Oakham, Leamington, 
Rugby, and Northampton, equally accessible. As regards sport, Yorkshire has some dozen 
packs of hounds, supported by a numerous local aristocracy. Holderness, its best pasture 
district, is not second to Leicestershire. Lincolnshire wolds and heath have long been 
famous as. the training-ground of the best class of hunters. Nottinghamshire, with the 
enormous woodlands of the “dukeries,” open and intersected with green rides circling round 
Sherborne Forest, and with a quantity of light land not good for scent, stands high in the 
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annals of fox-hunting as the home of such famous masters of hounds and huntsmen as 
the late Chaworth Musters, Percy Williams, and Squire Foljambe. The Rufford and the 
Grove are very far from first-class, hut picturesque, romantic, and rare for cub-hunting. 
Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, and Gloucestershire, in which two noblemen maintain hereditary 
packs, Wiltshire, with its Vale of the White Horse, all afford flying countries and grand 
sport. In North Devon all the niceties of ancient woodcraft come into play; riding hard 
is impossible, but an earl, representative of a long line of sportsmen, kills his full share of 
foxes secundum artcm^ with the assistance of a field of farmers and parsons on different hills, 
hollaing every time they view the chase. Many of these are competent to hunt a pack of 
hounds in Devonshire. 

In Surrey and the greater part of Hampshire jumping is optional. Surrey has several 
packs of hounds, some of which afford sport in the woodlands and others on the hills. 
The latter would be pretty good if two-thirds of the coverts were destroyed, and the flints 
removed from the fields. A beginner in London cannot do better than become a subscriber 
and try his ’prentice hand with the Surrey Fox-hounds, or with one of the Kentish packs. 
Near Ashford there is an extraordinary bit of ‘^Leicestershire*’ grass. The Old Berkeley, 
in Hertfordshire, has long been sadly deficient in foxes, which have been eaten up by pheasants, 
but it is easily reached from London within less than two hours. 

But after all there is only one good rule for the learner. Take the nearest hounds, as 
long as you do not take a fashionable pack where the field is counted by hundreds — with 
such there is nothing to be learned. If there is a choice, bad scenting countries and countries 
scarce of foxes are to be avoided. Better to hunt a good hare than a bad fox. Ten times 
more is to be learned on the Lincolnshire wolds, with the small fields of country gentlemen 
and farmers, or in Nottinghamshire, or with such packs as the Fitzwilliam (The Milton), 
near Peterborough, one of the best in the kingdom, and one of the best countries of grass, than 
in the mobs that take possession of the fashionable counties. 

It should be clearly understood that some of the very best packs of hounds hunt very 
unfashionable counties, because the character of a pack depends not on the country, but on 
the intelligence and zeal of master and huntsman. Breeding a pack of hounds is a rare and 
difficult art. No money can improvise a good pack of hounds. The best huntsman is lost 
with a new pack in a new country. 


«GO HARK!'* 

“Yon sound's neither sheep bell nor bark; 

They’re running, they’re running, Go Hark ! 

The sport may be lost by a moment’s delay, 

So whip up the puppies and scurry away. 

Dash down through the cover by dingle and de1l, 
There *s a gate at the bottom, I know it full well ; 
And they’re running, they’re running. Go Harkl 

“They’re running, they’re running, Go Hark! 

One fence and we’re out at the park. 

Sit down in your saddles, and race at the brook, 
Then smash at the bullfinch ; no time for a look. 
Leave cravens and skirters to dangle behind. 

He’s away for the moors in the teeth of the wind, 
Atid they’re running, they're running. Go Harkl 
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“They’re running, they’re running, Go Hark! 

Let them run and run on till it ’s dark 1 

Well with them u-e are, and well with them we’ll be 

While there ’s wind in our horses and daylight to see : 

Then shog along homeward, chat over the fight. 

And hear in our dreams the sweet music all night. 

Of— they’re running, they’re running. Go Harkl* Charlbs KutOSLEY. 

STAG-HUNTING. 

Stag-hunting in feudal times was the exclusive privilege of royalty and of nobility. Wild 
deer abounded in the forests and woods that have long since been disforested to make way 
for com and grazing farms. The hounds used were slow and deep-mouthed; they were 
set on in relays, in likely places for the deer to pass, by foresters learned in woodcraft. 

" The hart,” says Nicholas Cox, “ hath his season in summer, and when the hinde’s 
begins the chase of the hart is over; that is to say, the hart fifteen days after midsummer 
till Holy Rood day, when the chase of the hinde beginneth, and lasteth till Candlemas.” But 
this is not the modern practice — the season of the Devon and Somerset Stag-hounds commences 
about the 15th August, and ends on the i8th October, after which hind-hunting commences. 

The fallow deer was also hunted in enclosed parks, across which rides were cut for the 
hunters, such as may still be seen in the forests of France and Germany. The game when 
driven to bay was slain by a stroke of the hunting-knife, or a shot from the hand of the 
most noble person present. 

In 1748 the Duke of Cumberland (of Culloden fame) was Ranger of Windsor Park, and 
lived at Cranbourne Lodge when not on active service. He was a constant attendant on 
the Royal stag-hounds, which hunted on Tuesdays and Saturdays from Holy Rood Day 
(September 25) till Easter week. The herd of red deer in Windsor Forest amounted at 
that time to about twelve hundred head, which were replenished occasionally with deer 
taken from the New Forest in Hampshire. It was the duty of the yeomen prickers, in 
liveries of scarlet and gold, with French horns slung round them, to single out from the 
herd tlic quarry for the day’s diversion. As soon as he had been separated from his 
companions the hounds were laid on — powerful animals of the old stag-hound breed, not 
fox-hounds entered to deer, but the true yellow pie, very sonorous in note, and having the 
character of the blood-hound in shape. The country was then an immense tract of open 
heaths, growing nothing but broom and gorse, with here and there impassable bogs and 
sheets of water, dirty and deep, and at all times a most distressing country for horses. 
When the deer was pulled down and killed, those persons who intended to run their horses 
for the king’s guineas at Ascot had to apply to the huntsman for . qualification tickets 
that they were well up with the hounds at the kill. At the close of the season 1751-52 
his royal highness ran his chestnut gelding Button for the plate at Ascot, for horses that 
had been up at the death of a leash of stags in Windsor Forest during the previous season. 
But it was little likely that a horse fitted to carry the Duke's great weight to the end of 
^ jading run should shine as a racer, and, of six competitors in the race, Button was 
the last.* 

“I was at Ascot Heath in King George the Third’s time, from 1810 to 1813, under 
Wetherall, at Chivey Down Lodg^ (Tommy Coleman of St. Albans). At that time the 
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king gave a hundred-guinea plate to be run for by horses belonging to his yeomen prickers 
who rode after him with the stag-hounds, and he' gave another hundred-guinea plate at 
Ascot for horses that had been in at the taking of ten stags. I have had many a hard 
ride and long day to get a ticket, as the runs were usually severe, and you must have 
been at the take to claim a ticket, which the huntsman gave you ; and it was absolutely 
necessary to have the number to qualify, and they were particular as to your going right 
to the’ end of the day. The king’s yeoman prickers carried large French horns slung over 
their shoulders, which could be heard at a great distance off, and wore scarlet coats trimmed 
with broad gold lace down their backs. There "were ten of them in number. Lord Cornwallis 
was Master of the Buck-hounds, and lived at Swinley Park,* and the deer were kept in the 
paddocks there, great red deer as big as donkeys; they’d frequently go fifteen or twenty 
mile^ and they thought nothing of crossing the River Thames.” 

Geoige III.’s hunting seems to have been a compromise between the old and new style; 
the stags were known by name, and not killed if it could be helped. But they were not 

as carefully prepared as at the present day. The hounds, forty couple, were of the 

breed depicted in Bewick’s " Quadrupeds,” twenty-four to twenty-six inches high, with 
big head, immense ears, and voices deep as the tolling bell of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Unlike 
the fox-hounds now used, they flagged after the first burst, and did not run into a sinking 
deer ; indeed, like blood-hounds, they scarcely lifted their noses from the ground until the 
stag was driven to bay. 

Geoi^e III. rode nearly nineteen stone, his horses were under-bred, the hounds were 

constantly stopped to allow his majesty to get up, and altogether it was a dreary affair, 

often prolonged into late in the evening, as may be gathered from the doleful lamentation 
of the king's attendants, recorded in the diary of Madame d’Arblay then Miss Fanny Burney. 

During the long illness of the king the stag-hound pack was sold to go abroad. In 
1813 the Prince Regent accepted the already mentioned pack of fox-hounds for stag-hunting 
from the Duke of Richmond, and from that time to the present the Royal Buck-hounds have 
been pure foi-hounds. Early in the present century another pack of true stag-hounds which hunted 
the wild deer in Devon and Somerset was sold to go to Germany; and when wild stag- 
hunting was re-established in the West, another pack was formed of the tallest hounds that could 
be obtained by drafts from fox-hound breeding kennels. Since that period all stag-hunting 
in England has been carried on by fox-hounds, except two packs of blood-hounds of very 
recent date, one of which was dispersed on the death of Mr. Thomas Nevile of Chilland. 

The Royal Buck-hounds attaiiied their highest reputation under the late Mr. Charles 
Davis, \(diose father had been Hare-huntsman of the royal kennels. He joined the Royal 
Buck-hounds as first yeoman pricker, when stag-hunting recommenced with the Goodwood 
Fox-hounds; and was appointed huntsman of them in 1822, a post he held for more than 
forty years, to the satisfaction and admiration of all who met him in the field. 

Mr. Davis was tall, and walked very little over ten stone ; in his gold-embroidered hunting 
coat he forms the subject of one of the coloured illustrations of this work, engraved from an 
oil sketch by Sir Francis Grant, P.RA., kindly lent by Mr. Charles Phillips, of The Cedars, 
Mortlake. 

The royal deer, selected to be hunted are kept at Swinley paddocks, where once stood 
the official residence of the Master of the Buck-hounds. They are bred in the parks of 
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Windsor and Richmond ; the stock is from time to time crossed with stags of vigorous character 
from other parks. 

Stags with their horns cut were at one time used ; but, confirming the dicta of Nicholas 
Cox, it was found difficult to make them run well. Therefore, between October and Christmas, 
hinds and haviers (castrated harts) have been preferred, and form the majority of what may 
be called the deer stud. Calves castrated never throw up any horns at all, while those operated 
on as yearlings throw up one set of short horns, which are never renewed.* 

About a score, chosen for their vigour, are turned into a series of paddocks. During the 
hunting season they are fed on good hay, old beans, and carrots ; they keep themselves in 
condition by playing about. The deer-cart, very like a race-horse van, holds two deer. The 
day before hunting a dog trained for the purpose is set to separate a selected pair from the 
herd, and drive them into a shed just big enough to hold them. As they are often fierce, when 
the deer-keeper has to go into the shed he protects himself with a large wooden shield. On 
the morning of the hunt the deer-cart is backed close against a movable door, and the first 
deer is driven into the cart — after one or two days’ experience they willingly go in of them- 
selves — a slide partition is then introduced ; the first deer being shut in with his head to the 
door, the reserve deer is sent in with his head to the horses. 

After one season the deer generally learn that the cart is a harbour of refuge, and when 
it is brought up after the chase leap into it of their own free will. 

The average work of each deer does not exceed three runs in a season. They have 
been known to last five and even six seasons ; one, which had been hunted four times a season 
for five years, had not a bite on him when he was killed, in consequence of an accident in 
the barn where he was shut up after a tremendous run. 

The following extract from '‘The Hunting Diary” of a French nobleman gives an idea of 
the impression produced on an intelligent foreign sportsman by our Royal Hunt : — 

" Un jour j’assistais k une chasse k courre avec la meute royale dans Ics environs dc Windsor. 

“ J’<itais arrive au rendezvous tout plein de mes impressions des chasses de Compi 5 gne et de Rambouillet, et, bien 
que je m’attendisse a voir quelque chose de different, j’espdrais rencontrer un style, une grandeur quelconque. 

“ Cette illusion fut dc courte durte. 

^Je m’apper^us bientot que Tdciquette C*tait bannie pour faire place au sans fa^on le plus complet, il masemblait 
que quiconque poss^ant un cheval ^tait venu se joindre aux piqueurs pour jouir d’un temps de galop. 

“ Neanmoins, ces apparences me semblant en quelque sorte subversives jc rdsolus de les approfondir, et 
m’adressant k mon compagnon, charmant gar^n Capitaine aux Gardes, je lui demandai si r^ellement ces messieurs 
en habits §carlates et ces brillantes amazones, appartenaient tous k raristocratie. ^ Pas le moins du monde/ me 
repondit il en souriant, ‘la plupart sont cc que vous appelez en France, des ^piciers.* 

“ ‘ Ils appartiennent au commerce et a la bourgeoisie ; je puis vous montrer ici, trois marchands de vin, deux 
tailleurs, un notaire, deux commissaires priseurs, et un restaurateur ; cependant, je puis vous ddsigner aussi, le Ministre 
des Affairs Etrangdres et un ex-Lord Chancelier. 

‘ Quant aux dames, cette grosse brune est une marchande de modes, plus loin cette blonde qui a sans doute 
perdu son peigne pour montrer que ses magnihques cheveux sont d elUy est sans profession, enfin cette migiionne 
creature k votre droite est un professeur d’equitation pour dames et autres dit on.’ 

“ N’ayant aucune raison de douter de la veracity de mon ami, je ne pus m’empdeher de souhaiter qu’en France 
nous pulssions nous enorgueillir d’une telle bourgeoisie ^ tous les chasseurs dtaient admirablcmcnt months et la 
plupart m’ont paru ctre excellents ^cuyers.” — “ Souvenirs de Chasse!^ f>ar U^aron de Sauviae, 

The twelfth Earl of Derby kept a pack of hounds for hunting carted deer near Croydon 
at the commencement of this century, which have been fully described in one of “Nimrod*s** 

* The deer tribe, unlike the anteh^ and sheep, change their horns annually. 
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earliest Hunting Tours.” On his death they were discontinued ; they were renewed as a 
subscription pack more than twenty years ago, and have been kept up ever since. 

The Surrey Hounds have a fine wild sheep-feeding country, in spite of the encroachments 
of the villa-creating railroad stations on the Brighton line. Road-riding is not possible over 
the barren hills and downs of Surrey, when the hounds run straight* A second stag-hound 
pack has recently been established near Dorking. 

Ever since 1839 the Rothschild family have kept up a pack of hounds for hunting deer 
over the Vale of Aylesbury, one of the finest countries in England ; indeed, the Vale is nearly 
all grass, with fences, and a good deal of water to jump. There are, however, roads through 
this rich vale ; and in his later years the late Baron Meyer, a welter weight, frequently showed 
that, with a sharp groom in attendance, it was possible to keep very close to hounds without 
taking a single leap. 

Major Whyte Melville has admirably sketched the incidents of a carted-deer hunt over 
the Vale of Aylesbury, a country second to none in the following verses. 

The last stanzas of the original have been omitted, for even Major Melville’s enthusiasm 
could make nothing of “a finish” with a tame deer. 


• * « # « 

• # « « « 

‘ Fresh from his carriage, as bridegroom on marriage, 
The Lord of the Valley leaps gallantly out. 

‘ Then in a second, his course having reckoned— 
Line that all Leicestershire cannot surpass — 
Fleet as the swallow, when summer winds follow, 
The Lord of the Valley skims over the grass. 

‘ Yonder a steed is rolled up with his master, 

Here in a double another lies cast ; 

Faster and faster come grief and disaster ; 

All but the good ones are weeded at last. 


* « • • • 

* « * * # 

" Beat, but still going, a countryman sowing 
Has sighted the Lord of the Valley ahead. 

“ There in the bottom, see, sluggish and idle, 

Steals the dark stream where the willow tree grows ; 
Harden your heart, and catch hold of the bridle, 

Steady him I rouse him ! and over he goes. 

“ Look, in a minute a dozen are in it ; 

But forward I hark forward ! for draggled and blown, 
A check though desiring, with courage untiring. 

The Lord of the Valley is holding his own.” 


At Berkhampstead, in Hertfordshire, where there is a limited but fine tract of pasture, 
divided by ditches and quickset hedges, with open hills, a subscription pack of stag-hounds 
was established and has been hunted ever since 1874, instead of a pack of harriers which 
were kept by a late Earl of Brownlow j it has been supported, the farmers of the district 
(and this is worth noting) objecting to hare-hunting as much more destructive to their 
fences than a deer which goes straight away. 

In Essex, in addition to four packs of fox-hounds and several packs of harriers^ a very 
celebrated pack of stag-hounds, which were originally founded by a Lord Petre, has been kept 
up by subscription for many years. 

The Essex country requires a fast and very clever hunter, for a mistake will not unfre- 
quently involve not only a fall, but the need of a plough-horse and ropes to get your hunter 
out of a deep ditch. 

This was the favourite country of the late Charles Buxton, M.P., a hereditary philan* 
thropist, essentially a student, a serious politician of advanced views, an accomplished amateur 
artist, in fact, the very last kind of man that philosophers of the library and the desk would 
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expect to find in he hunting-field. He was so fond of the Essex country that he used to 
travel from his seat in the heart of Surrey to join Lord Petre’s hounds. He, too, tried his 
hand at a stag-hunting song, and a very good song it is, but it fails at the same place as 
Whyte Melville’s, because there can be nothing poetical in putting a hart or hind back again 
into a van. 

Wild deer in the West once in four or five years give a straight run of an hour, or even 
two, over the moors, but a run of ten and fifteen miles over an enclosed country with stag* 
hounds and a trained deer is an ordinary occurrence in the Vale of Aylesbury, in the 
Roothings of Essex, and in the best part of Surrey. 


. “FORRARD AWAY."* 


Forrard away, forrard away! 

Cheerily, ye beauties, forrard away ! 

They flash like a gleam o*cr the upland brow. 
They flash like a gleam on the russet plough, 
O’er the green wheat-land far to see, 

Over the pasture, over the lea. 

Forrard away, forrard away ! 

Cheerily, ye beauties, forrard away! 

“ A stiff ox-fence, with its oaken rail — 

‘ Rap, rap ’ go the hoofs, like a peasant’s flail- 
A five-foot drop ; see the rushing brook. 

Send him at it, don’t stop to look ; 

Dash through the quickset into the Line, 

Out on the other side, forrard again. 

Forrard away, forrard away ! 

Cheerily, ye beauties, forrard away ! 

“ A moment’s check, one cast around, 

Tts forrard again, with a furious bound ; 


Mellow and sweet their voices sound. 

Steady, my pet, at the five-barred gate ; 
Lightly over, with heart elate : 

Up with the elbow, down with the head ; 
Crash tlirough the bullfinch like shots of lead* 
Forrard away, forrard away 1 
Cheerily, ye beauties, forrard away ! 

‘ ** Look at the hounds, their muzzles high, 

A sheet would cover them, on they fly, 

Tis music, now, not a whimpering cry ; 

Neck or nothing, we’ll do or die. 

Swinging along at a slashing pace. 

With souls on fire each risk to face 
Forrard away, forrard away ! 

Cheerily, ye beauties, forrard away I ** 

‘ “ Thread the hazels, over the stile, 

*Tis forty-five minutes, each five a mile 
Cheerily, ye beauties, forrard away 1 ” 


HUNTING WITH BLOOD-HOUNDS. 

Lord Wolvcrton, who established a pack of blood-hounds for stag-hunting in Dorset, in 
1871, favoured me with the following letter, dated September, 1874: — 

began in 1871 by buying six couple of hounds from Captain Roden, of Kells, county 
Meath, which were excellent; but perhaps not quite the pure blood-hound ; they had a (fox) 
hound cross in them. I have bought and bred a good many pure blood-hounds, with sixteen 
couple of which I hunt red deer. These hounds are 26 to 27 inches high ; black-and*tan, 
with fine noses. They run very, fast, getting over the ground with a long stride*. Tlfey wW 
stand no lifting ; and only lose a scent when they are pressed by horses, or taken off to 
attempt a cast, like fox-hounds. 

“I find them handy to voice, but any 'whipping-in* makes them sulky. Their notes 
are very deep, and when running a cold scent the music is extremely fine. They race fairly 
together, and do not tail more than the ordinary stag-hounds. They do not dash for a 
scent like fox-hounds, but they drive in good style. I have hardly enough yet to draft, or 

• Poftbamptif Memsfars of Cbarki Buxton, ,M. P," 
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I could get them as level and to run as well together as fox-hounds. The puppies are very 
difficult to rear.” 

In reference to these blood-hounds, Captain Roden said, in a letter to The Field : — 

“The hounds now in the possession of Lord Wolverton were bred by me — at least, 
eight couple were. I saw them last summer at his place. T obtained the breed from 
the late Mr. Jennings, in Yorkshire, and Mr. Conan, of Bladun Burn, near Newcastle. I 
then began my pack by keeping them as low as I could, but not less than twenty-six 
inches. Their weight at two years old should be about seventy to eighty pounds. They 
do not come to maturity until three years. They are very delicate until they are eight or 
ten months old, and require unskimmed milk and lots of room ; in fact, should be at laige 
for hours in the day without a man, for this reason — they have great intelligence, and are 
not mere machines, like fox-hounds ; they soon learn by themselves what to avoid, and will 
act accordingly. I always hunted mine with a ‘drag,’ a small piece of raw meat, the fresher 
the better, about one pound weight. A man took it on foot, and I gave from two hours’ 
to four hours’ start if for horsemen, two hours if for mere exercise, of which they require a 
great deal — ^four hours, sometimes six hours. The man should go about five miles, and put 
the dr^ in a free. Nothing is to be put in the meat on any account. They will not be 
driven or stand cracking a whip — get . sulky or cross — they must be let alone, and the slower 
they go the more beautiful the hunting. In breeding I found that the narrower the head, 
a high point in show-dogs, the worse hind-quarters — no second thighs, and consequently 
they were unable to last for quick work. That and flat feet are the drawbacks. The sooner 
they are let hunt the better ; at three months old I used to begin. They never seem to care 
so much for any scent as what they were first entered at. They require a large kennel, as 
when they fight .there is much harm done, and they do not cool down for some time. One 
which had been petted by Lady W. was put back into the kennels, when the others killed 
him at once ; but they are in general quiet. I don’t think they are to be always left to 
servants ; they can pick up bad habits like other animals, but to a master they are delightful 
— ^so affectionate and obedient. They must have a gallop of some kind thrice a week, or 
they get puffy, for you must not let them got low or shorten their food. They should be 
above themselves or they get tired; plenty of flesh, often given, raw, and large lumps at a 
time. The chewing promotes digestion. In work they do not cast like other hounds — each 
hound goes alone — and never watch for another dog; in fact, they never take their noses off 
the ground, and only one deer was killed by them in Dorsetshire. Even when in the same 
field they never get a view ; so ail deer have been saved without difficulty. A pack of ten 
couple is as many as should go out, as they all give lots of music. Fifteen couple should be 
kept, so many accidents occur. They eat more than other hounds, and won’t stand short 
commons and have it made up with whip cord.” 

The great point in favour of carted stag-hunting with busy, hard-riding men is, that the 
fox chooses his time of breaking and his point across country; while the carted deer is led 
out at an appointed hour, with a fine open country before him that he must cross if he runs 
straight 


IRISH STAG-HOUNDS. 

Ireland has one very celebrated pack of stag-hounds, the “Ward.” They hunt close to 
Dublin, in one of the best countries in the world. Of these Whyte Melville sings — 
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**Not a moment to lose if you’d share in the fun; 

Of a gate, or a gap, not a sign to be seen ! 

£rc the dancers are ready the music’s begun, 

To the tune, if you like it, of ‘Wearing the Green.’* 

For a horse may be grassed and his rider be floored 
In a couple of shakes, when they start with the ‘Ward.’*’ 


WILD STAG HUNTING. 

“ On the hills and moors of Devonshire and Somersetshire, bounded by the Bristol Channel 
on one side, and on the other by the enclosed and cultivated farms, a limited stock of ‘ red- 
deer retain a doubtful hold upon Exmoor, and the hills, wastes, and modern plantations around it,’ 
preserved by the exertions and at the expense of Earls Fortescue, Carnarvon, and Lovelace, Sir 
Thomas Ackland, Colonel Knight, M.P. (the owner of 21,000 acres of Exmoor), and other land- 
owners, and by the hearty assistance of the hill farmers, with whom to kill a wild deer, except 
before the hounds, would be as great a crime as to shoot a fox on Lincolnshire Wolds. 

“ Exmoor was afforested by William Rufus, and in those old days the red-deer, the 
chosen game of Norman kings, roamed in large herds over this remote and thinly inhabited 
district, attracted by (what still remains) the excellence of the summer pasture and the wild- 
ness of valleys no longer oak-clad. When Exmoor was disforested by Act of Parliament in 
1818, it comprised, with the unenclosed lands lying open, 60,000 acres without a fence* 
Over these wastes there were no roads for the track of pack-horses ; no enclosures, no 
cultivation, no dwellings, no population except the herdsmen who attended in summer to the 
feeding of live stock from the valleys, and the smugglers who made temporary dcp6ts in the 
moors on their way from creeks of the coast convenient for their free trade.** t 

Since that date at least two-thirds have been enclosed and turned into arable, dairy, or 
sheep farms. 

Long before Exmoor was disforested the red-deer had been reduced almost to extinction 
by miscellaneous shooting, and the barbarous practice of hunting and killing hinds heavy in 
calf. The primaeval oak-forests had disappeared, and the stags and hinds now hunted arc 
harboured in plantations not forty years old. In fact, although they have a wider range of 
wild country to roam over, they owe their existence as much to careful preservation as the 
herds of Windsor Park. 

The enclosures of the moor country which are r^ularly hunted are generally of great extent, 
from fifty to two hundred acres. Red-deer, unlike fallow-deer, cannot bear any kind of enclosure, 
so when a few more thousand acres arc converted by steam ploughing and liming from peat 
and heath to sheep pastures, it will become difficult to maintain even the present number, said 
to not much exceed two hundred, all told. 

HUNTING ON EXMOOR. 

^‘All who are fond of riding, not to say hunting, will find, at a time of the year when 
no other hounds are running, at least at a reasonable hour after breakfast, a climate round Exmoor 
as delightful and restoring as Switzerland, picturesque scenery of the most varied character, and 
every temptation and facility for the outdoor amusements of a family who like bathing, 
sketching, fern collecting, and hunting. They will also find great civility and hospitality to 

• “Wearing the Green,” a rebel aong. f Exmoor RedanutUon t ycumaloj tki Hpyal Agmuliurid f«7a 
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strangers. With the Devon and Somerset stag-hounds no one hunting pays the slightest 
attention to the costume question. A select few, whom I could name and number on the 
fingers of my two hands, are dressed fit for covert side in the midlands. Half that number 
of ladies are dressed as well as they ride, which is saying a great deal ; but the multitude — 
male and female, children and adults, yeomen, farmers, and vacation visitors — wear clothes that 
may do for botanising, fishing, picnicing — in fact, anything handy. Best of all, they don’t look 
odd by contrast ; the whole style of the district is amusement or sport, or both, not dress and 
admiration. 

Then as to the horses. The best blood-hunters, if accustomed to gallop over a rough 
country and to take care of themselves going fast down-hill are not out of place, and, indeed, 
may find a very good preparation for hard work in November. A few of such are to be 
found at covert side on Exmoor in August and September ; but, for a family party, the sort of 
ponies that run in butchers* and bakers* carts, taken straight from hard work, will afford an 
ample allowance of sport, do all that can be reasonably required of them, and look quite in 
character with the majority of the field. For choice, I would sooner ride a blood horse, not 
over fifteen hands high, with the Devon and Somerset, although I have been perfectly carried 
by a hunter of 16^ hands ; but I have observed that the ponies are generally there, or thereabouts, 
at a check or kill. Lots of the farmers ride rough three-year- olds. I can speak with con- 
fidence on this point, having been on every occasion mounted by the squire of Exmoor on a 
blood hunter bred on the moors; yet, whenever galloping ceased (it never lasted very long), 

I found the long-striding hunter had very little advantage in pace over the rough ponies 
ridden by natives of the district. This arises from the nature of the country and the absence 
of fencing. 

In the first place — and this is all in the favour of a family party — there is no such thing 
as jumping with the Devon and Somerset staghounds ; some of the very best local men have 
never in their lives taken a leap three feet high while hunting ; and for a very good reason — ninety 
percent, of the fences on the moors are impracticable, stonewalls on turf banks with a wire at 
top, or else turf banks with a perfect fortification of growing beech-trees at the top. The 
hunting grounds of the Devon and Somerset may be divided into two parts — the first and best 
the moors, which are either quite unfenced or separated into fields of not less than sixty acres, 
with open or easily-opened gates. These moors are intersected by narrow valleys, along 
which trout streams flow; and these the deer traverse by preference, while the horsemen are 
continually travelling along both sides of the valley. The other country is cut up into small 
enclosures by banks like fortifications ; and if the riding is not along the deep lanes or the 
beds of the streams — which you sometimes follow under arching trees for miles — it is pursued 
under difficulties through the gates of miniature fields. There are also on the open moors 
boggy places, which although never dangerous, are deep enough to take a stranger’s horse up 
to his belly. For all these reasons the Paterfamilias with his brood is never likely to be left 
hopelessly behind, as he would be on a good day in any hunt where fencing is the principal 
part of the business. 

To try to ** keep with the hounds,” to ‘‘ sit down in the saddle, and put his head straight,” 
is simply impossible. Perhaps once in three or four seasons there is a straight run, in which 
the deer gallops clean away from the hounds, and the hounds from the field; but, as a rule, 
the deer don’t run straight, checks are frequent. The people who know the country, and the 
habits of the deer, are seldom far out at the kill or the finish if they can keep up an average 
pace of ten miles an hour. At this pace they see a great deal as easily as they could with 
BBB 
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the harriers on the Southdowns, but with a much more beautiful country of streams, and woods, 
and moors.. That an ounce of fact is worth a pound of theory is an accepted axiom. On a 
day which has been described in print, when, after two hours’ hunting on the moors, the deer 
turned into the close enclosed country, and running up the bed of the river Exe, was killed at 
a place called, I think, Winsford, the veteran parson of the hunt, the Rev. Jack Russell, presented 
the slot to a child in a scarlet jacket, ten years old, who, led with a rein by her father, a naval 
officer and a stranger, and accompanied by a brother and sister three or four years older, all 
mounted on the roughest of ponies, had ridden from the find to the kill ; often left behind by 
the well mounted, but always turning up again at the right moment. Let this anecdote 
encourage other fathers of horsey families to “ go and do likewise.” 


HOW TO GET THERE, AND WHERE TO GO. 

The hunting district is environed by two lines of railway, both starting from Taunton. 
The one takes a coast-line passing Dulverton and Dunster, until it terminates at Minehead, 
where one of the kennels of the Devon and Somerset stag-hounds is situated. The other, 
more inland, conveys the traveller to Barnstaple, passing through the South Molton Station, 
the nearest to the centre of Exmoor. It may roughly be stated that all the best meets of 
the stag-hounds lie on the moors between Dunster and South Molton. Castle Hill, the 
scat of the Earl of I'ortescue, is close to South Molton, and his lordship and family hunt 
with the deer regularly. 

The best stations for hunting are Minehead, Dunster, Dulverton, Porlock — the last situated 
in a very deep valley — Lynton, Simon’s Bath, and Exford. The kennels are at Minehead and 
Exford. The best way of getting about is in a light, strong, open carriage with a patent 
break, and pair of horses that can also be ridden. An Oliver or Perth dog-cart is a good 
model. 

Dunster is perhaps the best on that side of the country ; and from Dunster you may for 
a change go down into the steep gorge where Porlock lies. The descent will tax your break 
and your horses’ hind-quarters. Then go on to Exford, where the other kennels of the stag- 
hounds are situated. There is a comfortable old-fashioned tavern at Exford. Thence you 
may proceed to Simon's Bath, in the centre of the Exmoor, where there is an inn frequented 
by hunting-men ; lodgings and good stabling may also be had at a farm-house, but no beer 
or spirits are sold in the whole village. On the other hand, the milk, cream, and butter, are 
excellent. Trout, small but sweet, abound in the Barle and Exe, and any quantity of mush- 
rooms may be had for the trouble of pulling. 


THE CHARM OF THE WEST. 

The charm lies in the strange wild rocky scenery, intersected by many streams, the 
luxuriant plantations, the far-rolling brown moors, the exhilarating softness of the air “as 
refreshing as Switzerland,” the long gallops over turf without a fence, the expectation of 
seeing the antlered deer; and, not least, the extreme enthusiasm and hearty ways of the 
rural sportsmen. The drawbacks are the long distances to cover, the frequent rain, and 
the many blank days, or days when a deer will not leave. cover. 

Hard riding there is none, but of ex^tement of the best kind for a whole family of 
hunters in embryo there is plenty. 
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It must be remembered that the hounds only meet twice a week, and every meet is not 

within reach or worth reaching, therefore a family party require some other resources. 

THE ORDER OF THE HUNT. 

In going to the meet obtain if possible some experienced sportsman or mounted shepherd 

to guide you. Then, instead of sticking to the roads, which are generally good if steep, you 

may enjoy short cuts across moprs, sheep walks, and dells. On arriving at the meet (the usual 
hour is eleven), the harbourer has first to make his report to the huntsman. The harbourer 
is a more important person than the earth-stopper to fox-hunters. It is his business to track 
a stag (^slotted is the term) to a covert convenient for the meet, and learn whether he has 
stayed there. For this purpose, where the paths would receive no mark of foot, he places 
wisps of straw or brambles in any gaps out of the wood. 

If the report is satisfactory, the huntsman proceeds to shut up the body of the pack in 
some outhouse or barn, having first drawn out two, three, or, at most, five couple of old 
sagacious hounds, to act as tufters— that is, to find and drive the game out. The coverts are 
generally plantations of no great age, but of great extent, situated in valleys or dells; some- 
times a deer is found on the open moor, but that is a great stroke of luck, a hunting day to 
be marked with a white stone. 

The field of horsemen spreads over the hills that command a view of the covert, into which 
the huntsman and one of his whips only enter. To follow him would be a ^oss breach of 
etiquette. The distance from the hounds is often great, they don’t give tongue in a very re- 
sounding manner, nothing like what I have heard with fox-hounds when hunting with the 
Rufibrd in Nottinghamshire. From time to time a few white spots may cross an open space, 
a faint sound of a hound giving tongue rises to the top of the hill, and the occasional cheer of 
the huntsman, these, are the only signs that anything is going on. This delay may last an 
hour, two hours, three hours, for it is not enough to drive a deer out of cover, it must be 
the deer the Master decides to hunt, so there may be two or three moments of agreeable 
excitement when out bursts a hind, or unwarrantable deer, not considered fit to be hunted on 
that day. In truth, it is often dull work, for blank days or days without a run are not 
uncommon. 

At length the joyful moment arrives, a grand dun antlered fellow, nearly as big as a Jersey 
bull, bounds up the side of the combe (Devonian for gorge), and gallops away for the moors— 
that is, if it is a lucky day. If it is not, he takes to the enclosed country, with its deep lanes, 
and, until he is killed, you see neither deer nor hounds, nothing but the tail of the pony 
ridden by your pilot. 

Now comes an awful pause, most trying to those not accustomed to the sport. Only the 
tufters follow the stag, and these are stopped as soon as possible. You don’t take hold of your 
horse, sit down and ride — at least, you only ride to the top of the hill, and “ mark the course 
the antlered monarch takes.” Arthur gallops off to the barn, where the pack are impatiently 
baying, and you must wait for them exactly as in the Vale of Aylesbury you have to 
wait until the hounds are laid on the “carted calf.” They come at last, are laid on the line, 
give tongue to the scent if there is any, and away they go in a long straggling line, eager but com- 
paratively silent, going too fast, it is said, to make much music, quite unlike the sonorous stag- 
hounds heard in French and German forests, and not nearly so exciting. In a season you may 
get one gallop right across the moors for five or even ten miles on end ; and if you are wdl 
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enough mounted, and can get a pilot who will keep you clear of bogs, you will find the field 
squandered in two miles. But this is quite the exception. The general character of the best 
moor country is that of long green undulating table-lands, intersected continually by long steep 
gorges provincially called combes, down and up which the horses of the country scramble, 
slowly but safely ; at the bottom of most of these is a stream rattling over a pebbly bottom, 
except where an accidental dam has formed a bog. These combes run into each other, and 
the deer and the hounds alternately descend and ascend the steep sides, while the native 
sportsmen ride along the ridges as long as they can, and know when it is absolutely necessary 
to descend the steep sides and climb the opposite precipitous banks. 

The horn sounded and the hounds away, if the moor is open, away go the well-mounted 
horsemen, as if they were going to leave all the ponies behind. But the stranger on a cob need 
not despair ; as a rule, checks are frequent ; the deer takes every chance of resting himself in 

water for a few minutes, and if the pony riders can only manage to keep on at about ten 

miles an hour, in the wake of some farmer, and if they will only harden their hearts, sit back 
to ride down hill (I never saw a horse fall going down hill) and take hold of the mane or 
breastplate, not the bridle, to climb up, and not try an independent gallop, stick to the ruck 
of native sportsmen, they will be pretty certain to catch up the fast young fellows on real 
hunters. They will have, most likely, a series of ten or twelve short bursts of five or ten 
minutes ; they will not only cross streams, but ride along the beds of bubbling brooks, through 
over-arching green woods, and finally see the stag at bay in the pool of some brook ; see him 
killed, if they like to see that butchering operation, and hear the morte sounded on the 
huntsman’s horn. Even if a great run takes place, it is seldom quite straight. The wonderful 
knowledge the farmers have of the run of the deer and the geography of the country, enable 
the ix)ny-riding stag-hunter nine times out of ten to reach the hill before it is all over. 

Although the hunting commences in the middle of August, the hard runs with the stag 
do not commence until September, when he has recovered from the exertion of growing his 
new antlers, so the stranger has August to prepare himself and his horses for a real moor 

run, if lucky enough and horsed well enough to see one. Towards the middle of October 

stags go out of season, and at that time the hinds are hunted, and often show better runs 
than stags. In the middle of September packs of fox-hounds in that part of the country 
begin their early morning routing of the cubs, and have very good runs. A wandering moor 
fox very often shows rare sport 

When the stag is killed or lost, and the hunt is over, the strangers will often find themselves 
a very long way from their temporary home. The first thing is to refresh from absolutely 
the necessary flask of cold tea or whiskey, or wine-and-water, and the indispensable sand* 
wich-case, for in these regions Publics arc very few and far between ; at dairy farms milk 
may be obtained for a few civil words. 

Young men who defy rheumatism may ride home in their cold or damp clothes, but 
ladies and men who object to rheumatism should be provided with a Cardigan or warm jacket, 
strapped to the saddle. The farmers will be found most kind in showing the way as far as 
they go. But my advice is not to follow their advice and try short cuts when they leave 
you, but stick to the roads which arc, if steep and long, good. A compass may be of use 
in crossing a moor, although I never tried to use one. A resident in the countiy would 
easily mark out the cross roads, which are not shown on the old ordnance map. A pair 
of field-glasses are a decided acquisition, and much used in sts^*hunting. 

The following is a list of the meets where there is the most chance of a gallop. I believe 
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they arc marked on Mr. Sandford’s map, copied from and corrected by a Devonshire stag- 
hunter : — Cloutsham, Dunkerry Hill Gate, Hawkcombe Head, Brendon, Two Gates, Larkborough, 
Mouncey Hill Gate, Tar Steps, Yard Down, Marsh Bridge, Hele Bridge. 

DRAG-HUNTING. 

This chapter would not be complete without a few words about the drag- hunts in which 
a scratch pack of hounds is set to hunt a train scent or drag, taken by a man across a 
country intersected by fences more or less difficult, according to the tastes of the managers. 

It is not sport in the hunting sense of the word, but it is a very exciting amusement for 
men and horses, and capital practice for those who wish to learn how to ride fast and straight 
across a flying country. 

In a drag-hunt the young horseman learns to harden his heart,” to take hold of his 
horse by the head,” and decide at full gallop where and how he will get out of a field the 
moment he has jumped into it. He can also get himself into condition before serious hunting 
commences. At Oxford the drag-hounds were formerly kept by the principal “tuft,” 
nobleman, of Christchurch College ; but this laudable custom may have recently been discon- 
tinued in deference to the seriousness of the age. 

A drag-hunt, not ridden too fast, is an excellent method of preparing young horses for 
the hunting field, by exercising them to leap and accustoming them to the cry of hounds. 
But it requires a very cool old head not to do too much with a four-year-old if you have a 
good place. 

Drag-hounds may be of any breed, and the wilder the better. Fox-hounds are the best 
where great pace is required, but great fun may be had out of heavy harriers or even beagles. 

A scratch pack of drag-hounds might be introduced in many parts of the Continent, 
where the prejudices of the landed proprietors and the foreign laws of trespass would not 
permit real hunting. 

The drag is generally made with woollen rags dipped in aniseed fastened to the feet 
of a man who runs the course prescribed, or a fox’s bush ; but a very good one is a ferret’s 
nest wrapped in a cabbage net. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HUNTERS. 

The Hunter — ^Poetical Description— The Five Essentials in Prose — ^^Height of According to Country — Extraordinarily Small 
Horses — Exceptions— ** The Unknown” — Analysis of Size of Hunters at Islington Show — Height of Horse partly Depends 
on Height of Rider— The Points of a Hunter of any Size — Hunter’s Action — Bad Shoulders Dangerous — Welter Weights 
—Their Preference for Five-Year-Olds — Celebrated Old Horses — Iris — Rainbow — Faults of Old Hunters — A Hunter 
should Jump in Cold Blood— Hunters Trained by Farmers the Best — Curious Habits — Anecdote of Irish Hunter — The 
Sort for a Big Country— For a Closely- Enclosed Country — Advantage of a Horse Leading Well — Charles Buxton on 
Choosing Hunters — A Master of Fox-hounds’ Plan — To Job or to Buy — By Auction — Hack Hunters of Oxford— •Cam- 
bridge — Cheltenham— Windsor — To Turn a Hack into a Hunter — ^Walking Lessons* 

“ A HEAD like a snake, and a skin like a mouse, 

An eye like a woman, bright, gentle, and brown, 

With loins and a back that would carry a housei 
And quarters to lift him smack over a town. 

“ When the country is deepest, I give you my word, 

’Tis a pride and a pleasure to put him along ; 

O’er fallow and pasture he sweeps like a bird. 

And there’s nothing too wide, nor too high, nor too strong 

Last Monday we ran for an hour in the Vale ; 

Not a bullfinch was trimmed, of a gap not a sign : 

All the ditches were double, each fence had a rail ; 

And the farmers locked every gate in the line. 

" I’d a lead of them all when we came to the brookj 
A big one — a bumper — and up to your chin ; 

As he threw it behind him, I turned for a look ; 

There were eight of us had it, and seven got in ! '* ♦ 

The essentials of a hunter of any size may be very shortly stated without any veterinary 
technicalities. 

1. The hunter must have at least one good eye, for a hunter. must see his way, 

2. He must have lungs good enough to gallop without distress. There are horses that 
roar, to the great annoyance of every one within hearing, without any apparent effect on their 
speed or endurance. It certainly requires great courage in a gentleman to ride such nuisances, 

3. He must have a back equal to the weight he has to carry ; quarters, hocks, and thighs 

• From “The Clipper that Stands at the Top of the Sull,” dedicated to Colonel the Hon. Charles White, M.P., by Major 

J. Whyte Melville. 
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with propelling power to carry him over any reasonable fence. There are beautiful park hacks 
and showy harness-horses that have not power to jump over a rail three feet high or a ditch 
a yard wide. 

4, He must have such shoulders, and legs so fitted to his feet, that he can land without 
tumbling on his head, and gallop without tripping over a molehill, a rut, or a clay furrow. 

5. All these qualifications are useless unless the hunter has endurance enough to carry him 
through a day which frequently begins at nine o’clock in the morning, and ends at dark, ten 
or fifteen miles from home. 

If, in addition, he has with high courage a fine temper, will allow his rider to open a gate 
and mount again after a mutual fall ; if he really likes his trade, cries “ Ha, ha!” at the sound 
of a huntsman’s horn ; if he goes at his fences with his ears pricked forward, delighted, and 
picks his places with sense, has a fifth leg” always to spare in a scramble; if he has a good 
constitution, drinks his gruel freely after the last run of the day is over, and eats his feed and 
lies down after he gets home ; if he will stand three good days in a fortnight, and two 
ordinary days in a week, he is a treasure, although he may have an ugly head, a rat tail, an 
unfashionable colour, contracted feet, corns at times, and many skin-deep blemishes. If, in 
addition, he is a good hack, can after a hard day alternately walk and shog for ten or twelve 
miles at about five miles an hour, he is an invaluable animal, especially to the man whose love 
of hunting is great and means for enjoying it limited. 

One of the best modern authorities on hunting and steeplechasing, in both of which 
pursuits he has often been first, and generally among the first,* lays it down that “ in a big 
flying country the height of a hunter is of little consequence so long as it is over 15 hands i 
inch,” The ‘‘Unknown” was only 14 hands 3i inches; he was ridden with the Quorn and 
the Pytehley for several years, without ever giving Mr. John Bennett, his owner, who rode 
thirteen stone, a fall. At timber he was extraordinary ; indeed, the late Sir Richard Sutton, 
Master of the Quorn, said he was one of the best hunters he ever saw cross Leicestershire, 
The “Unknown” was a plain but sensible-looking animal, and, like the steeplechase mare 
Emblem, an exception to all rules. (See portrait at the end of this chapter.) The list of 
little horses that have distinguished themselves in Leicestershire might be extended to pages ; 
but the solid fact remains, that the men who habitually hunt the Melton circle prefer big 
blood-horses, and will rarely look at anything under 15 hands 3 inches high. 

That tall horses are the most saleable is proved by the Catalogue of the Islington 
Horse Show in 1874, when out of about 100 hunters, nearly all for sale at prices varying 
from 120 to 400 guineas, thirty-five were over 16 hands, and not a dozen were under 15 
hands 3 inches. 

The annals of steeplechasing prove that a horse 15 hands 2 inches high can fly across 
the biggest country, and probably there are more perfect hunters of that than of over that 
height ; but tall horses make tall fences look less, and that is a point of importance to 
many keen sportsmen. To carry great weight, a horse, whatever his height, must be very 
broad and not too long. Of course a symmetrical sixteen-hand horse is better than one 
of not superior shape and courage two inches less. The heavier the man, the greater the 
breadth and the less the length required. Shape, however, is useless, without true action. 
There are plenty of hunters exhibited, which, although very powerful to the superficial eye, 
are really not able to carry their own weight across a country. 


Digb^r CoUliit. 
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In a district of hills, banks, and dales, a full-blooded cob, from 14 hands 2 inches to 15 
hands i inch, of the right shape, will go up, down, and over, with more ease to himself 
than the lengthy flyer in flat countries. Wherever hills have to be hunted over at any pace, 
blood is essential, the nearer thoroughbred the better. In those countries where the flelds 
are small, where you have to pull up at nearly every fence in order to hop on a bank so 
as to clear a double ditch, blood is less important than exceeding cleverness, because your 
horse gets his wind between every fence, and tall horses have no • advantage whatever. Men 
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under five feet six inches should, in preference, select hunters not exceeding 15 hands 2 
inches, because horses exceeding that height are very inconvenient for them to mount in 
a hurry, or remount after falls that are inevitable for any who attempt to ride straight. 

All hunters, whether 13 hands 3 inches or 16 hands 3 inches high (with certain packs of 
harriers and even fox-hounds, a pony carries a sportsman of the right height and weight as 
well as any Northamptonshire giant), must, to excel, have the following points well de- 
veloped : — ” The withers high and the shoulders long, in order to enable him to rise well at 
his fences, as well as to clear the obstacles that may come across him, in the shape of 
ridge and furrow, drains, hillocks, &c. ; the hips and pelvis should be broad, with light back 
rib.s and a loose flank, in order that he may be able to dash his haunches under him at 
a big jump.’ I have seen these ‘ points ’ intensely developed in a pony 10 hands high.” 

“ It is a good sign when a hunter gets his hind-legs well under him in walking, lifting 
them rather high, and appearing to almost balance himself on them,” 
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The hunter’s actions must nol^ like maAy a fashionable town hack’s, be knee action ; it must 
be shoulder action — “without correct shoulder action the best hind-leg action will be useless* 
because it is the business of the shoulders in leaping to throw the weight back to the hind 
limbs.” It will be observed that Lord Coventry, in his letter to me (page 92), attributes 
Emblem’s extraordinary quickness in jumping to her excellent shoulders. This is what is 
meant when a hunter is said to bend himself, “which he could not do without breaking his 
back in two pieces if he had bad shoulders.” 

A hunter with bad shoulders (there are plenty for sale) will lean against instead of 
rising at his fences ; in country phrase, he will " pitch ” at his jumps. If he is gay and 
good-looking, ridden by a lively young farmer’s or dealer’s clever boy, he may go scrambling 
along in countries where timber-jumping is never attempted, until, falling into the hands of 
some victim, he will tumble headlong over a stile in the middle of a run, and certainly fall 
at any heavy down jump. 

A hunter, like all other horses except race-horses, is considered to be in his prime at 
six years old, and so he is for selling purposes, if he has previously been in the hands of 
a man who has thoroughly taught him his business. The welter weights who do ride hard 
in flying countries often choose a "a raw five-year-old,” preferring the courage of youth to 
the cautiousness of age. On the other hand, there are hunters whose reputation is maintained 
in the market through a full decade, as, for instance. Captain Anstruther Thomson's Iris, 
on which he is painted by Sir Francis Grant in the presentation picture of the Pytehley 
Hunt ; and Rainbow, which shared with other horses in the honours of the famous Waterloo 
Run. Iris was sold for 500 guineas, and Rainbow at little less when over ten years old. 

I saw at Cheltenham, in 1851, a white Irish hunter that went in the first flight over the 
stone-wall country, and was said to be twenty years old. His teeth, long and curved, showed 
a great age. Hunting farmers, with horses to sell, ride them pretty hard at four years old. 
The Duke of Rutland was well carried one season by a horse which was purchased as a 
four-year-old ; it turned out to be three, and was spoiled. A very straight-riding farmer 
declared that he was never better carried than by a thorough-bred three-year-old, and he rode 
thirteen stone some pounds ; but having put this filly by, expecting her to grow up a wonder, 
she was never worth a farthing afterwards. 

The fault of old hunters is that they are too clever. They calculate distances too 
accurately. My advice to beginners is to purchase finished hunters, which are chiefly to 
be found without mark of mouth, because of the two performers one ought to have ex- 
perience. If the eyesight be good, the lungs sound, and the legs in good galloping con- 
dition, ^e is no consequence, neither are the blemishes of bangs, blows, and thorns. 

There is a great difference in the performance of even clever hunters. Some are foaled 
natural jumpers, arid seem to know how to take off and how to land the very first time 
they are shown a fence; they appear to enjoy the sport. These when well bred are treasures. 
Other hunters, and not the worst, leap with such a “spang” that even good horsemen, if not 
forewarned, have been dismounted at the first fence. Others have the unpleasant trick of 
pausing and riien bucking over, giving the rider a horrid jar. For these reasons it is well 
worth rite while of young sportsmen to pay handsomely for a trial in the field, where sometimes, 
the temperate are hot dnd the hot temperate. A friend of mine purchased a big, well-bred 
horse, after seeing him leap every kind of fence in cold blood in the finest form ; but this horse 
although by no means hard-mouthed, was so excited in the field that he was only fit to 
ride a straight run with stag-hounds. Such instances are common. At the same time, it 
C C C 
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must be remembered that many horses, both hacks and hunters, that are apparently hot and 
pullers while new and strange to the rider, settle down comfortably after a short mutual 
experience. But the horse must have a reasonably good mouth, and bridle well. A horse 
that will be delightful to a young straight rider will be a perfect nuisance to a middle-aged 
man who only wants to potter about ; a horse accustomed to go and not allowed to go is 
sure to pull. Except a kicker, no horse is so dangerous in the hunting-field as one the 
rider cannot hold ; he is not only capable of rushing at and through impracticable fences, 
but of killing hounds, knocking over that sacred person, "The Master,” and dashing into a 
gap where a man and horse are scrambling. And when a hard puller overpowers his rider, 
he is very apt to refuse his fences. 

One of the best hunters I ever rode was most annoyingly fidgety on the way to cover, 
seeming more fit for a procession in a circus than the hunting field ; but the moment the 
hounds found, she calmly settled down to business, and took her fences with the most delight- 
ful alacrity and precision. 

The greatest fault a hunter can have is to refuse his fences — reasonable fences — 
either with hounds or in cold blood. It is a sure proof that either he is in a bad temper, 
or has weak legs, or tender fore-feet, or, which is quite as bad, that he has been badly 
ridden by a timid craning man. 

You sometimes hear people say, “Oh, he is a very good horse with hounds, but he 
won’t jump in cold blood.” Then he is not a perfect hunter. Look at the ordinary case 

of riding to cover alone, with no horse to give you a lead over a fence. You see the 

hounds hunting slowly along a hill a mile off. You propose cutting off a long angle by 

taking the ditch and hedge out of the road. Your horse declines; rears, kicks, plunges, 

tries to bolt down the road, and makes you not only look like a fool, but perhaps lose 
“the run of the season.” 

For pleasant riding no hunters are equal to those broken to hounds by horse-dealing 
straight-riding farmers. These horses are ridden one or two summers about the farm, 
taught to sfand to be mounted, to help to open a gate, to creep up, down, and through 
gaps. They are ridden not too hard until thoroughly trained ; and then, as the rider knows 
every yard in the county, the taking off and landing of every fence, they are ridden straight 
but coolly and temperately with hounds over timber, stone walls, hedges, double ditches, 
or whatever comes in the country, and have no idea of refusing until they fall into the 
hands of some one whose heart fails him at the critical moment A perfect hunter tries, 
at any rate, to do any leap his rider really wishes him to take. 

In some counties there are very few ditches ; in others, no water and no stone wails ; 
in others, doubles are unknown ; while, as before observed, there are hunts where you may 
ride all day close to the hounds without being obliged to take a fence. A horse sold by 
auction as a hunter must be sound in wind and eyesight — ^that is the only warranty in the 
word hunter; he need not be willing to jump a fence two feet high, although some juries 
have taken a different view. Of ail fences, it is most necessary that a hunter should be 
willing and able to jump timber accurately and in cold blood. Hedges have gaps, ditches may 
be scrambled through, stone walls may be pulled down; but a stile, a new post and raul, 
or a locked gate, must be n^otiated or tumbled over, if you do not consent to be shut 
out of “the r,un of the season.” Now, tumbling over stiff timber is one of the most 
dangerous accidents of the hunting field. Every horse that has the propelling power in back, 
hocks, and thighs, and the courage essential for a hunter, can be taught to jump timber 
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in good form, if not too old to be cured of bad habits. Some horses which have been 
badly ridden or steeplechased rush furiously at timber, and it is more dangerous to interfere 
with them than to let them have their own way. It takes a very fine strong horseman, 
with great patience and time, to cure this way, the very worst, of taking timber. Others, 
bad-tempered or practised too much at weak hurdles, will rush through without rising. 

Unless you are young, strong, and very confident in your skill, not pluck, it is better to 
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commit your hunter for improvement to some first-class professional horseman, who will keep 
him in one field all day sooner than let him refuse or rush his fences. 

The perfect hunter will trot or canter up to his fence slowly as a matter of course; 
but on an intimation from his rider by legs and voice that powder is required, will regularly 
mend his pace until he comes with a rush and clears the bullfinch, wide bank and ditch, or 
brook, at a stride. 

Horses leap in two wa)^, some with their hind-legs tucked up closely under their bellies 
others with their hind-legs streaming behind them ; the former is the best form, stronger and 
safer. The horse then alights on his hind-legs, and is ready to repeat the spring or continue 
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the gallop without a moment’s loss of time. Some, at water, actually land sideways, the tail 
level with the head. 

I once hunted a thorough-bred Irish horse by Burgundy that ran away if ridden in a 
snaffle, and if with a powerful curb galloped with his nose nearly on the ground until he 
came to his fences, when he raised his head exactly to the right position, leaped with the 
greatest accuracy, and then resumed his. investigation of molehills. It was very unpleasant 
until you got accustomed to it, but he went over the worst ground, even through recently- 
stubbed plantations, with perfect safety. Far more dangerous are hot, ewe-necked, star-gazing, 
and peacocky horses, with weak necks and light mouths, which, when pulled, ^row up 
their heads and drop short, or run into their fences. Nothing less than the practised hands 
of a steeplechase jockey can make anything of these misshapen brutes, some of which, 
however, might be perfectly in place in harness, or even as park-hacks, with a proper 
martingale. Novices should have nothing to do with light-mouthed horses, often praised as 
snaffle-bridle hunters. A great sportsman said truly not one horse in five hundred is fit 
to ride through a run with a snaffle-bridle; and not one man in ten thousand is. fit to 
ride hunting on the curb. It is much easier and pleasanter to ride a horse that goes up 
to the bit and “takes hold of you.’' Light-mouthed, snaffle-bridle hunters are for horsemen 
with a close seat and fine hands, or for old gentlemen who ride to hunt but not straight up 
to the hounds. 

Nothing makes you feel more helpless in a fast run than a light-mouthed horse that 
will not go up to the bit, stands still and kicks in the middle of a big field, if he or she 
— they are generally mares — is asked to turn from the ruck, to take a short cut, or in any 
other way differ from the rider. The perfect hunter for most tastes eagerly pulls at the rider, 
but can be easily stopped by a touch of the curb. But there are good horses and horsemen 
in both ways. About the time of the first Reform Bill there were in Suffolk two hunting 
parsons famed in that district of small enclosures as sportsmen and horsemen. One always 
took firm hold of his horses by the snaffle-rein, and to use a slang phrase, almost rode 
on their heads; the other rode with a perfectly slack rein, and guided his hunters entirely 
with his voice and a little crooked stick. It was a question in that county which of the 
two brothers was the better man across country. 

The hunter par excellence is one fit to go on the best days in the counties of big fields 
and big fences with fox-hounds and stag-hounds. On such days, in such country, nothing but 
blood and high condition can keep on respectable terms with the pack; but, as already 
stated, there are more than twice as many packs of harriers as fox-hounds, which may be 
perfectly enjoyed with horses of less size, breeding, and, consequently, value, than are 
required to cut a respectable figure in the fashionable pasture counties. A handy horse, 
under 15 hands high, that can jump, and canter ten miles an hour, will answer every purpose 
in a closely-enclosed country with harriers, and indeed with fox-hounds. A sixteen-hands 
hunter of Yorkshire and Leicestershire stamp may be judiciously ridden to harriers at four 
or five years old for practice ; but a corky blood cob' will get to the end of ninety-nine runs 
out of a hundred just as well In down and hill-pasture countri^, where the hares are stouter 
and run straighter than in arable countries, where, without much travelling, they can feed 
fat on corn or roots, you must have blood, especially if you have to gallop and climb hills, 
For stag-hunting over the "Vale of Aylesbury you want a tall, thorough-bred horse that will either 
fly or do doubles. No horse is a perfect hunter that cannot be turned in a very small circle. 

In more than half the hunting districts it is at tiities necessary to dismount and lead 
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yout horse, either to ease him in ascending steep hills, or to get through a cramped place, 
or to relieve him of your weight in returning home on a cold night after a fatiguing day. 
It is therefore wise to teach your horses to follow you freely on either right or left hand, 
neither dragging back nor rushing, at you over a fence. This is an accomplishment easily 
taught, and best taught by the young sportsman himself, with a pocketful of short carrots, 
a gig-whip, and a leading-rein, according to Rarey’s plan. A few summer evenings spent in 
pushing through gaps leading over ditches, and even low stiles, is time well spent ; but for 
perfection the hunter must learn to know and love his master’s voice. 

Abraham Cawston, a heavy farmer, a first-rate sportsman, who used to hunt the South 
Essex hounds, a' clay country intersected by ditches and hedges, had a pony which always 
went first over cramped places, the farmer hanging on by the tail ! 

After the enumeration of the various perfections of a hunter, it is right to add that in 
every hunting-field there are to be found odd and apparently ill-shaped brutes steered by 
bold, practised, determined riders, who keep pace with, and sometimes out-pace, hunters of 
perfect form and priceless value ; but these waifs and strays of sport, however coarse they 
may appear in head and heels, are always, if the truth were known, well-bred. 

Tom Edge, the silent humble companion of Mr. Assheton Smith, who never spoke 
unless Mr. Smith spoke to him, never rode less than eighteen stone. In a very good thing, 
thirteen miles without a check, there were only four up, Assheton Smith and Tom Edge 
being two of the four. Minutes elapsed before any of the field got up ; yet the horse Edge 
rode, Gayman, was “a queer-looking creature, thin neck, large head, raw hips, and a rat tail, 
for all the world like a seventeen-hands dog-horse. You couldn’t get your hand between 
his front legs, they were so close ; he always had to wear boots ” (“ Silk and Scarlet ”). The 
murdered Earl of Mayo, also a crushing weight, rode just such an animal in the first fiight 
in Northamptonshire. 

“ When I was young,” wrote Charles Buxton, “ I bought horses by their looks. I was 
careful to see whether they had good shoulders, were well ribbed up, rnd so on. Now I 
am old [he was then forty-five], what I want to know is how he goes ; if he can go well I 
am sure he is made well. 

A comparatively slow horse, if an extraordinary and resolute jumper, will often get 
the best of much faster horses in a five-and-twenty minutes’ burst, if a few very stiff and 
awkward fences intersect the first half-dozen fields. A harum-scarum youth on a horse not 
worth thirty pounds will often clear stiff timber, or trot up to a double hog-backed stile, and, 
dropping like a cat into a rough lane, leave a dozen two-hundred guinea nags pounded. 

The man who cannot afford expensive horses should have them clever and in first-rate 
condition. 

There is a piece of sound sense in the following lines, dedicated by Mark King to Lady 
Florence Dixie, whom few men can beat in a sharp run. 

THE BEST OF A MODERATE LOT.» 

How a dealer would turn up his nose, 

How he’d sneer at that curious trot. 

If I sought, for his coin, to exchange 
The best of my moderate lot 


• SferHng GomAU, July, 1877. 
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As a hack, I admit, he is vile ; 

His temper’s uncertain and hot. 

But 1 don’t keep for road promenades 
The best of my moderate lot 

Would he pass a V. S. ? Not a bit ! 

Yet their theories clearly are “ rot,” 

For three days in each fortnight I ride 
The best of my moderate lot 

No use, save with hounds, do you say ; 

For that fact I care not a jot. 

At his one game he’s not to be beat, 

This best of my moderate lot 

When the country rides up to the girths, 

If you wish to be well “on the spot** 

Lay odds that he tires not nor blows! 

This best of a moderate lot. 

When the fence is repulsive or big, 

An “ oxer,” blind ditch, or what not 

I put all my trust in his skill — 

This best of a moderate lot. 

In forming a stud of even not more than four hunters, it is desirable to fix on and keep 
to one stamp of horse. This involves some trouble and some expense; but, always supposing 
that the stamp is suited to the countrj.’, it has the same sort of correctness as well-fitting 
clothes, and does credit to the taste of the owner. There are some very good sportsmen 
who pay no attention to stamp, seldom have two horses of the same sort ; ride a slashing 
thorough-bred one day, a cob the next, and a thick, old-fashioned hunter on the third day. 
There are others who could not enjoy looking over their stable if so incongruously filled. 
A master who hunted his own hounds for nearly twenty years, celebrated for the completeness 
and excellence of a hunting establishment maintained on moderate means, and whose horses, 
except as to colour, were always matches good enough for a team, writes to me on this point : 
“ My practice was, being light (about eleven stone), to buy good-looking blood animals, not 
over four years old, whether I wanted them or not, if the price was anything like reasonable ; 
and I always drafted them at twelve years old, if they happened to last so long.” 

When a young or rather intending sportsman desires to form a stud of hunters, it is 
much easier to tell him what not to do than what to do. 

If he begins in summer he may venture on horses made up for sale, that is, fat, a 
condition which every one knows to be foolish, but which no dealer dare neglect if he wishes 
to satisfy the majority, that is, the most ignorant of his customers. 

The better plan for a young beginner, if he cannot buy horses after riding and seeing 
them ridden in the field, is to job three or four hunters from one of the hunter dealers who 
lay themselves out for tliat branch of the trade. He can then select them on the dealer’s 
farm, find out if they suit his style of riding, and form some idea of their mode of fencing. 
If his engagements will pot allow this, it is better to give the dealer an account of his weight, 
height, and ideas about riding, and leave the responsibility to him. 

Jobbing is expensive, but you know the limit of the expense. You can chai^ the 
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horses that you do not like until you gd: suited, and you can arrange to buy any of the 
horses jobbed, at a price settled beforehand. It is not pleasant to be paying for the hire ot 
three or four horses during a frost, but it is also unpleasant to have a stable full of horses ot 
your own under the same circumstances. 

Good hunters may be jobbed from well-known dealers in London, Oxford, Cheltenham, 
Wansford near Peterborough, and, in fact, in every hunting district. Oxford, Cheltenham, 
and Windsor are the best places I know for hack hunters for men not over eleven stone. 
When, after a trial, one of these has been found to suit, it is best to secure it at once for the 
month or the season. At Barnstaple horses may be hired for hunting on Exmoor. 

Oxford and Cambridge will both be found desirable hunting quarters for novices during 
the winter vacation, because there are plenty of clever horses to be hired at these Universities, 
and in vacation time there is no one to ride them. Oxford is within reach of at least five 
packs of fox-hounds, which leave nothing to be desired by any reasonable man. 

When a celebrated stud of hunters is sold by auction, they generally fetch more than 
they ever do again if sold singly. Such sales afford opportunities of buying horses known to 
be good hunters ; but in a long stud there are always a certain number of screws and brutes, 
which fall to those trusting souls who buy blindfold. Only strong, practised horsemen buy 
hunters without either a trial or a character. Although the most satisfactory way of choosing a 
hunter is out of the hunting-field after a stiff run ; so much depends on the rider, that it by 
no means follows that the horse that carried Farmer Thruster in the first flight will even go 
at all with a novice. Some men have the knack of making every horse that can gallop, 
gallop where, when, and as they please. 

Finally, if you have no friend on whom you can rely to choose your first stud of hunters, 
the better plan is either to job or to place yourself in the hands of a dealer, with a limit as 
to price. In any case, the beginner should buy only hunters who perfectly understand 
their trade, and defer trusting himself on four-year-olds and unbroken hunters until he has 
had a little experience; for no extent of instruction, and no amount of pluck, will compensate 
for want of experience in the hunting-field. 

There are, however, useful well-bred but not thoroughbred horses to be purchased at 
times, four, five, six, and seven years old, which are capable of being made hunters if put into 
proper hands. This is especially the case with half-bred horses not much over i $ hands high, 
which have not fallen into the hands of owners with hunting tastes. Such animals may receive 
an important preparation for the hunting-field at the hands of any young horseman in the 
course of ordinary country rides, before being placed in the hands of the “hunter horse- 
breaker." 

As before observed, the first business of a hunter is to gallop over rough ground with a 
leg always to spare ; but there are capital horses, especially thoroughbreds, of defective educa- 
tion, who would be in danger if a molehill of extra size came in their way, yet with practice 
these often become first-rate, as I have found more than once. 

Whether a horse has come from a training stable, or has been passing his time in town 
work, if he has the right shape and temper he may be made a hunter for some country or 
other. The first stage is to teach him to walk — not on fine turf or Rotten Row, but where 
there are all the varieties of texture of a country where the condition of sport is excellent 
and of ^riculture deplorable. Richmond Park is not a bad place for teaching a horse how 
to walk. 

Begin by riding him daily and carefully, with a double bridle, for an hour at the most, at 
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a walk over a ploughed ridge-and-furrow field, or a field of turnips set on the ridge, if it is 
your own, or the farmer does not object Just feel his mouth enough to collect him, other- 
wise leave his head as loose as you can. After two or three days* practice, extend the time 
to two hours, and trot him for half the time. Do not spur or bully him if he makes mistakes, 
only collect him. Then walk him home. Then take him to some meadow full of hidden 
grips and watercourses, or some woodland plantations, and walk him with a loose rein for 
a week or two. At the end of that time, if his shoulder action is naturally correct and his legs 
are properly inserted into his feet, he will have learned to pick his way under difficulties — a 
lesson which a mountain or moorland foal learns at his dam*s side. When he can walk safely 
over uneven ground he may be trotted sharply, and finally galloped. Afterwards, if there 
are any suitable steep hills, let him learn to descend them, first slowly then quickly. All 
this is practice for the young horseman as well as the young horse, and prepares both for 
the hunting-field. When the Prince of Wales hunted on Exmoor, half a dozen fine hunters 
fell over drains not much deeper or wider than a hat, hidden by grass, over which those bred 
in the country skimmed at full speed. 

When the time for leaping lessons arrives, the novice should secure the services of some 
wiry old professional, of sober habits and even temper. 

Formerly there were certain counties in which sportsmen looked for hunters, and Ireland 
was and is famous for both breeding and training horses fit for every style of hunting. But 
railroads, penny post, and telegraphs, have placed the whole kingdom on a level, and it is 
very rare that a man can buy a single horse more cheaply from the breeder than from a 
dealer. A great deal has generally to be paid for the “great expectations** that hang on a 
first-class four-year-old. The man who will be content with a second-class horse will generally 
be able to buy it, plus a very useful education, at seven or eight years old, for the price 
it was sold for at four. 

One-half of the goodness of a hunter depends on the way in which it has been ridden, 
and the way in which it has been fed, since it was taken from its dam. 


THE DREAM OF AN OLD MELTONIAN.» 


1 am old, 1 am old, and my eyes are grown weaker, 

My beard is as white as the foam on the sea, 

Yet pass me the bottle, and fill me a beaker, 

A bright brimming toast in a bumper for me ! 

Back, back through long vistas of years I am wafted. 

But the glow at my heart ’s imdiminished in force ; 

Deep, deep in that heart has fond memory engrafted 
Those quick thirty minutes from Ranksboro’ Corse. 

111 . 

He 's away ! 1 can hear the identical holloa 1 
I can feel my young thoroughbred strain down the ride, 

I can hear the dull thunder of hundreds that follow, 

I can see my old comrades in life by my side. 

• By W. Davenport Bromley, M.P. The writer falls asleep in the House of Commons in the middle of 

the speech of Mr. Bore’m, and dreams of a famous run in Leicestershire 
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Do 1 dream ? all around me I see the dead ridings 
And voices long silent re-echo with glee ; 

I can hear the far wail of the Master’s vain chiding, 

As vain as the Norseman’s reproof to the sea. 

IV, 

Vain indeed ! for the bitches are racing before us — 

Not a nose to the earth — not a stem in the air ; 

And we know by the notes of that modified chorus 
How straight we must ride if we wish to be there ! 

With a crash o’er the turnpike, and onward I’m sailing. 

Released from the throes of the blundering mass, 

Which dispersed right and left as I topped the high railing. 
And shape my own course o’er the billowy grass. 

V. 

Oh, gently, my young one ; the fence we are nearing 
Is leaning towards us — ^*tis hairy and black, 

The binders are strong, and necessitate clearing, 

Or the wide ditch beyond will find room for your back. 
Well saved ! we are over I now far down the pastures 
Of Ashwell the willows betoken the line 
Of the dull-flowing stream of historic disasters ; 

We must face, my bold young one, the dread Whissendine. 


VI. 

No shallow-dug pan with a hurdle to screen it. 

That cock-tail imposture the steeplechase brook ; 

But the steep broken banks tell us plain, if we mean it, 

The less we shall like it the longer we look. 

Then steady, my young one, my place I’ve selected, 

Above the dwarf willow ’tis sound I’ll be bail. 

With your muscular quarters beneath you collected. 
Prepare for a rush like the ‘ limited mail.' 

VII. 

Oh ! now let me know the full worth of your breeding, 
Brave son of Belzoni, be true to your sires, 

Sustain old traditions — remember you’re leading 
The cream of the cream in the shire of the shires I 
With a quick shortened stride as the distance you measure, 
With a crack of the nostril and cock of the ear, 

And a rocketing bound, and we’re over, my treasure, 

* Twice nine feet of water, and landed all clear I 

VIII. 

What ! four of us only ? are these the survivors 
Of all that rode gaily from Ranksboro' ridge ? 

1 hear the faint splash of a few hardy divers, 

The rest are in hopeless research of a bridge ; ' 

' vic/is / the way of the woiid and the winners I 
Do we ne’er ride away from a friend in distress ? 

Alas ! we are anti-Samaritan sinners, 

And streaming past Stapleford, onward we press. 


n D D 
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IX. 

Ah ! don’t they mean mischief, the merciless ladies ! 

What fox can escape such implacable foes ? 

Of the sex cruel slaughter for ever the trade is, 

Whether human or animal — ONDER HE GOES ! 

Never more for the woodland ! his purpose has failed him, 
Though to gain the old shelter he gallantly tries ; 

In vain the last double, for Jezebel ’s nailed him \ 

W HOOHOOP ! in the open the veteran dies ! 
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CHAPTER XXL 

TRAINING FOR HUNTING— RIDING TO COVER — RIDING WITH HOUNDS. 

Necessity of Preparation by Training for Violent Exercise — The Author’s Experience — How to get Exercise in a Town — 
Baths j their Use — Cub-hunting the Best Preparation — Going to Cover — Behaviour — First Lesson — Your Own Insignifi- 
cance ^Silence is Gold at Cover-side — Tlie Way to Cover — Riding your Hunter of the Day, or a Hunter for Exercise, 
or a Real Hack — Advantages of Wheels ; Dog-cart, Phaeton-drag, Tandem, Wagonette — The Light-weight Groom — 
Railway Conveyances ; The Latest Luxury a Pullman’s Car— Riding to Hounds—'* A Word Ere we Start ” — Requisites 
for First-flight Men — Audacity in Flying Countries — Ruffian often First — The “Leading Article” — The “Following 
Article ” — The Sort to be Studied — Gate-opening a Useful Art — “ Do not Speak to the Man at the Wheel ’’-—Advice 
when Hounds are Drawing — Ready, not too Ready — The Find — The Rush — ^Tally Ho, Away 1 — Keep your Eye on 
Leading Hounds — Egerton Warburton’s Ballad — The Field of a Run Analysed — Small Percentage of Straight Riders — 
Sketch of Pytehley Country by a Native — Poetical Advice — Importance of Blood — Condition in Man and Horse — Of 
Decision — To Ride or Not to Ride, that is the Question — Small Enclosures Easier Hunting — Hunter for the First 
Season must Creep and Fly — Timber-jumping — Its Importance — Dick Christian on Riding in the ** Shires” — Falls to be 
Avoided in Training a Hunter — Sir James Musgrave and Tom Heycock — The Honourable Grantley Berkeley’s Hints — 
Leaping in Cold Blood and Larking Spoil Hunters — Water-jumping — Big Waters Stops the Field ; Why, and Why 
Dangerous — Anecdote of Brook-jumping with Stag-hounds — ^Another of a Cob with Harriers and Hind — A Stereograph 
of a Water-jump from the ** Brooks of Bridlemere” — Lady Julia’s Slang — Falling an Art and an Instinct — Old Horses 
Fall worse than Young Ones — Pleasures ot Memory after a Run — Beware of Boasting — Captain Anstruther Thompson 
as M. F. H, — Poetical Sketch of— Ladies Himting — How — First Class, Second Class, Third Class — The Old Marchioness 
of Salisbury — Increase of Hunting Ladies — Three Hunting, Hard-riding Countesses — A Clever Hunter Essential for a 
Lady— The Hunting Side-saddle— Hunting-bridle — The Pilot — The Honourable Mrs. Jack V.’s Pilot : his Fee— The 
Young Ladies who are a Nuisance — Ladies’ Hunting Costume Requirements. 

No man engaged in sedentary summer and autumn pursuits can enjoy a fast or a long day 
with hounds without a certain degree of preparation. Without preliminary training, a fast 
five-and-twenty minutes, with a fair share of “ fencing ” on the first day of his season, will 
tax, in a very painful manner, the action of the heart and lungs of a man who has been 
using his head and not exercising his body; and if, in addition, when the hounds leave off, 
there are fifteen or twenty miles tQ ride home, the unaccustomed sportsman will be stiff and 
sore from head to foot for a fortnight Exj>erto crede. I never endured more agony in my 
life than in the last ten minutes of a fast thirty minutes, ridden on a perfect thorough-bred 
hunter, with a good start, with the Milton hounds over a grass country. My summer had 
been occupied day and night with Parliamentary committees and literary work; my rides 
had been limited to Hansom cabs; my labours had been sustained by strong, coffee, cham- 
pagne luncheons, and the sort of dinners which successful railway promoters gave in the 
days when Geoi^e Hudson was a king. With such preparation I was not half an hour in 
the saddle before I was doing my best to keep in sight one of the best packs of hounds in 
England, running with scent “breast-high." By instinct, good luck, a horse that never 
swerved a line from his fences, and a despairing grip of the breast-plate, I kept my seat 
over tile last fence of the field when the hounds ran into their enemy in the open, but I 
was speechless, black in the fac^ my heart going like the engine of an express traun, and 
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I was only saved from fainting, or worse, by the friendly care of a tall farmer, who lifted 
me off my horse, like an infant, laid me on the grass, and applied his flask to my parched 
lips. I rode home under the pleasant excitement, without complaining, but could eat nothing, 
lay awake all night in a burning fever, and did not recover my usual tone for a week, 
during which time putting on a coat or a pair of boots was a work of painful labour. Young 
men can survive sneh rash experiments, but at a certain time of life they become positively 
dangerous. 

Where horse exercise in the non-hunting months is impossible, the requisite condition 
may be retained or obtained by any out-door or in-door athletic exercise that produces 
perspiration, and calls the muscles of the limbs and back into action. Violent exercise in 
the morning does not suit men engaged in serious mental pursuits ; it is not a good preparation 
for brain work ; but a great deal may be done by gentle exercise at convenient times after 
the labours of the day are over, whether it be with dumb-bells, Indian clubs, or rowing, or 
riding upon a bicycle. Lord Palmerston wrote to his brother, then ambassador at Naples, 
that when he went to live in Piccadilly, as he found the distance from Cambridge House to 
Downing Street not sufficient for exercise, he made a point of riding at least once round the 
Park between his hours of greatest leisure — eleven and one o’clock.* This probably brought 
one o’clock Rotten Row rides into fashion. In another letter, when his labours against the 
despots of Europe were unceasing, he says, " I have been hunting a little lately, and although 
over Hampshire (a very bad country), it always does me good.” 

Diet is of as much importance as regular exercise, and that every one can regulate for 
himself. 

A few Turkish baths after exercise on foot or horseback followed by cold douches will 
do wonders towards reducing the superfluous fat, and giving tone to the nerves of a frame 
exhausted by mental and sedentary occupations, if there is no organic derangement ; but 
exercise of any kind — gymnastics, lawn-tennis, rackets- -is good if it brings into action muscles 
not ordinarily employed, while galloping and leaping put an extra strain on all the muscles. 

Mere muscular fatigue, if not accompanied by want of sleep and fever, is not a serious 
consequence, but it is pain that may as well be avoided. 

The particular kind of preparation by which a man should train himself so as to derive 
no harm and as much pleasure as possible from the exercise of the hunting-field must depend 
on his age, habits, and hours of leisure ; but those who cannot find time to ride may train, 
by a gradual course of gymnastic exercise, either at home or in the hall of a turnverein; 
those whom the river does not suit may find an hour in daylight for the racket-court, or in 
the dusk for a bicycle ride. Volunteers who keep up their drill are always in fair condition ; 
but it is no matter how it is done so long as in some way or other the heart and lungs are 
prepared for extra exertions, and the muscles suppled and strengthened by preparatory 
practice. Even professional steeplechasers who, being within the weight they had to ride, 
have indulged too much in the luxuries of the table, have been known to fail for want of 
condition in the final squeeze of a closely-contested race. 

To sum up, a young man exposes himself to pain and ridicule, a middle-aged man endangers 
his health, by attempting hard riding after months of absolute repose. 

Fortunately, at no period of the history of this country were there so many forms and 
degrees of athlqtic exercise within reach of the urban sedentary population. 


* " LUe of Lord rolmenton,'* Lord DtUing, vol. UL 
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The best preparation for fox-hunting, and the best introduction to “the noble science,” 
is cub-hunting, which begins very early in the mornings of September with every hunt that 
has woodland covers. At cub-hunting, riding a clever cob or even pony, the novice has an 
opportunity of acquiring a vast deal of useful knowledge, by studying the refinements of 
fox-hunting before breakfast. While getting himself into condition, he can learn from the 
enthusiasts, who only are to be met with at that hour, much that must be overlooked in a 
knot of fashionable “thrusters.” The huntsman is out to teach his young hounds, from the 
example of his old ones, their duty. There is no competition for the start, riding is a 
secondary consideration. Woodlands have to be threaded at some expense of rents and 
tears in the old shooting-jacket. Blind gaps havq to be slowly negotiated and stiles jumped 
standing. If by exception there is a burst of ten minutes after an " old customer” or precocious 
cub, there is no one to record or observe feats of horsemanship. It is quite a case of Fox 
et prceterea nihil. Therefore, I solemnly adjure young fellows anxious to become real fox- 
hunters not to neglect their cub-hunting. If conveniently near Exmoor with stag-hounds 
and fox-hounds it is a way of getting into condition not to be neglected, although not 
worth travelling a long distance with horses to get there. 

GOING TO COVER. 

The first lesson to be impressed upon the young sportsman about to meet the hounds 
for the first time is that what he wears, what he rides, and what he does in the hunting-field 
is not a matter of the slightest consequence to any one except himself. In a meet of fox- 
hounds in a fashionable country he will be as much lost in the crowd as any stranger in 
Rotten Row at one o’clock in the height of the season. 

In one of Lord Palmerston’s letters, he says, referring to the preparations of special 
ambassadors sent over to attend the coronation of Queen Victoria, “ They will most of them 
be disappointed, for fine coaches, fine horses, and fine liveries, excite the attention of no one 
in London except coachmen, grooms, and coach-builders.” 

It is the same in the hunting-field. A young man turned out regardless of expense, and 
in the best taste, will at the utmost extort a few compliments from chambermaids, boots, 
and the red-coated, barefooted gate-openers attached to the hunt, dependent on casual half- 
crowns. The majority of a Leicestershire field take “correctness” as a matter of course; 
while those who do think anything at all of coats and boots are too much occupied with their 
own get-up to notice that of “ a young stranger.” 

In county hunts, where a few local squires and farmers form the field, anything unusual 
on the side of “swelldom” in dress excites prejudice against the wearer, unless he shows 
himself able to hold his own in the first real run. 

The advice given to the groom who had married a lady, to “wear a black coat and hold 
your tongue,” is not bad for the young sportsman in his first season — the silence applying 
to idle questions or wild “ tally-ho-ing,” not implying that sulky silence when addressed by 
strangers which some cantankerous fools take for dignity. 

There are several ways of going to meet hounds, all good in their way and in their turn. 
Where the horseman’s weight is not over eleven stone, and the distance is not over ten miles, 
a hunter will be rather benefited than otherwise by being ridden to the meet at an alternate 
brisk walk and slow trot. This is the practice of some of the very best sportsmen, who, with 
less than half a dozen hunters decline to keep any horses that are, at any rate, if not first- 
rate hacks, safe on the road. But the plan will not do for unpunctual languid lie-a-beds, like 
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Whyte Melville’s Honourable Frederick Crasher. On the question of getting up early, Charles 
Buxton wrote very wisely, “ Getting up early is a good thing if it conies of itself — that is 
from going to bed early ; but if you don’t allow nature her quantum of sleep, you burn the 
candle at both ends, and the time you steal from sleep you lose in vigour ; in fact you shorten 
your life.” Wealthy men can afford to buy hunting-machines, able to gallop and jump 
magnificently on soft ground, positively dangerous on the hard high-road. Such was Assheton 
Smith’s crooked-legged Jack o’ Lantern. But the real spirit of sport burns in many breasts 
not provided with incomes which make stud expenses a secondary consideration. 

The hack, in an economically-managed stud, is one of the hunters, who gets his exercise 
and makes himself useful at the same time ; or it is a four-year-old not yet taken into work, 
but exercised, accustomed to the sight and sound of hounds, and ridden by a steady groom 
(who has brought on the hunter of the day), a little way after hounds have found. In dry 
weather there is no pleasanter way of getting to cover than on a good galloping or smooth- 
trotting little hack, especially when a good part of ten miles or more may be done by short 
cuts over bridle roads, through field gates, with here and there a gap to be jumped. It forms 
a harmonious overture to the fox-hunting opera, and makes an enthusiast feel extremely 
eager for the hottest fun of the day, if fun there should be. 

When the distance is long or the roads muddy, with rain threatening, wheels, whether 
they be attached to mail phaeton, ladies’ phaeton, wagonette with a party, or any of the 
numerous forms of dog-cart, have the advantage of conveying the fox-hunter clean and dry 
to the cover side — 

“ Fresh from his carriage as bridegroom on marriage.” 

If there are ladies of the party, who are not horsewomen, they may see more or le.ss of a run, and 
dispense much appreciated hospitality, in the blank intervals of a long day, in a well-horsed, 
long-bodied wagonette, driven by a groom who knows the country. 

A four-in-hand drag, or char-d-bauc, is never more in its place than when conveying a 
party to cover-side ; a tandem has almost an appearance of being of real use, harnessed to a 
well-loaded two-whceled dog-cart, in a hilly country, and may be employed to get or keep 
a hunter, as leader, in condition ; while to descend to the most economical level, a fast pony, 
in a Battlesden car, is a very perfect conveyance for two sportsmen and a boy-groom. But 
there is one condition essential for any enjoyment in going on wheels to cover — ^the horse or 
horses must be fast. To crawl along sticky lanes at the rate of seven miles an hour, behind 
a wheezy cob, is purgatory in an acute form. The last mode of getting to a meet by rail is 
familiar to those who hunt with stag-hounds from the metropolis, and with fox-hounds from 
Oxford. Their once familiar charge of “a tandem” or “hack on” has almost disappeared 
from the bills of Symonds and Tollett 

In a complete stud there is always at least one light-weight groom, a steady lad, whose 
business it is to take the hunter to cover-side, at such a pace as to bring him there as fresh as 
possible ; but the young fox-hunter must take care how, under the idea of saving his horse, 
he trusts him to a scratch groom, hired for the job. He may find that halts at public-houses, 
and gallops to make up for lost time, have taken a good deal more out of his favourite than 
if he had ridden the whole distance himself. 

Heavy weights must send on to cover, and save their hunter by dismounting and walking 
at every convenient opportunity, if they wish to make the best of the few extraordinary, runs 
that fall to one man's share in one season. 

There is no more luxurious conveyance than a railway carriage. Hunting-season ticlmts 
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have long been an established system; and even Market Harborough may be reached by 
rail from London in time to meet the hounds. I once met a contractor who was in the habit 
of taking a special train to get to fox-hounds ; but, as he failed for half a million, and paid 
an insignificant dividend, his is not an example to be recommended to men who, using 
ordinary conveyances, ought to be punctual. 

The railway directors of the best hunting lines run specials, and put on drop carriages 
to express trains, for the accommodation of hunting-men. A party of from half a dozen to a 
dozen can engage a saloon carriage, provided with a dressing-room and even cooking arrange- 
ments. The finishing-stroke has been put to the luxuries of hunting by the addition of 
American sleeping-cars — dressing-rooms by day, bed-rooms by night — ^so that you may breakfast 
going down, dine, or take tea, and sleep or play whist returning. The Midland and London 
and North-Western Companies have found it worth while to make direct extensions for the 
accommodation of hunting-men ; and all over the kingdom the locomotive has become a hunting 
machine. 

HOW TO RIDE TO HOUNDS. 

Boys, to the hunting-field! Though ’tis Novembex 
The wind ’s in the south ; — ^but a word ere we start : 

However excited, you’ll please to remember 
That hunting ’s a science, and riding an art. 

The fox takes precedence of all from the cover ; 

• The hunter ’s an animal purposely bred. 

After the pack to be ridden, not over; 

Fox-hounds are not reared to be knocked on the head. 

Warbur/on’s “ IVords Ere lue Start.'* 

To ride to fox-hounds in a satisfactory, not to say the best manner, requires a knowledge 
of the sport, a knowledge of the geography of the country to be ridden over, the horsemanship 
which enables a man to make the be.st of his horse without ‘using him up before the run is over, 
and that sort of courage which is expressed by " a warm heart and a cool head.” 

There are butcher-boys who have never seen a hound, and sailors who have scarcely 
ever crossed a horse, who, astride a perfect hunter, with a good start, a burning scent and 
flying leaps to skim, would in a single burst head and cut down a good many older and 
better sportsmen. In fact, when it comes to mere hard riding, the recklessness of youth will 
generally get the better of the experience of age in any country where spurs tell more than 
hands — ^where a bold, not a clever horse is required. 

There is an enormous difference between the brilliant horseman — the mellow veteran 
who has made hunting for more than a quarter of a century the business of his life, still in 

the prime of equestrian vigour, mounted on one of a stud selected with first-rate judgment, 

the man and horse perfectly acquainted with each other, sailing over a country of sound 
turf and big fences, with every yard of which he is as familiar as with the fences of his 
private training-g^und — and the politician, the Queen’s Counsel, or the journalist, who snatches 
one month out of the year to ride strange horses in a strange country. 

“ Any one who keeps well up with hounds is a hard rider ; but the man who always 

takes a line of his bwn, and leads, is one in a hundred. It is unlucky that as a rule tits 
men who do lead are ruffians."* This harsh opinion is borne out, not only by the biographies of 


^ Notes of Thought/’ by the late Charles Buxtoui M.P« 
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several bruising horsemen, in which they are treated as demi-gods of the turf and chase, 
but by the autobiography of at least one hard rider, who has taken as much pains to write 
himself a brute as Dogberry did to have himself written down “an ass!” 

The difference between the “leading article” and the “following article” in the hunting- 
field is so enormous that the two seem scarcely to belong to the same class of mankind. The 
man who never attempts to rush to the front may be an excellent sportsman; those only 
are contemptible who are always trying, and never succeed in holding a place in the first 
flight, or those who are never seen in front in the field, yet are always heard loud on their 
performances over the dinner-table. 

Amongst the prominent horsemen in the hunting-field may be named those who have 
made hunting the business of their lives, and always have been seen in front These are 
always born horsemen — wiiy and long-limbed, and hard at the age when most men thicken 
' in the girth, and grow obese. Few fat men are seen pften in front after forty. There are 
those who ride to sell their horses — these include some of the very finest horsemen; those 
who ride to be seen and admired — none ride harder if they think ladies or the reporters of 
a sporting periodical are looking at them ; those who ride, like undergraduates, for fun- 
ready to break their own necks, or their horse’s, out of pure e.xuberance of animal spirits, 
these often settle down into capital sportsmen. Finally, besides those who hunt because it 
is the fashion, or because they have nothing else to do, or for their health, there are also 
those who ride to hunt — ^who never take an unnecessary fence, and never decline anything 
practicable when hounds are running in earnest. These last are the class whom the young 
sportsman should study and imitate. 

Always, on arriving at a hunt, salute the master of the hounds, but do it in passing, as 
you would royalty, and not as if you expected him to stop and shake hands. 

On board passenger-ships “ Do not speak to the man at the wheel ” is often written up 
conspicuously. The same rule may be applied to the huntsman. Strangers should not ask 
him questions. He is often obliged to reply to some perhaps important perhaps frivolous 
questions asked by an influential member of the hunt when he is deep in thought. He would 
much sooner be let off with a simple salutation. 

Opening a gate cleverly, and holding it open, when going from cover to cover, while ladies 
and the grave and reverend seigniors of the hunt pass through, gains useful good opinions 
for the apprentice sportsman. To describe how a gate should be opened would fill a page, 
which then might not be understood. The theory is to ride your horses at the post ; 
arriving there, to put him alongside the gate, then you are master of it. The young horse* 
man should practise so as to be able to catch hold with either hand, in the summer ; the 
horse also must have practice. Nothing is more irritating to a crowd than a man fumbling 
at a gate which his horse will not approach, or which he does not know how to open. Few 
men get less gratitude than those who dismount to open a gate that has baffled them mounted. 
In a sharp run it is not expected that he who gets first at a gate shall do more than 
swing it wide, except for the huntsman or the “master.” 

When the hounds move off, keep them in sight or within hearing — if you can I In a 
woodland cover you will keep best within hearing by riding “down wind,” so that the wind 
will bring you their voices if they give cry. Old hands who know the country and the run 
of the foxes may neglect these precautions, but even the cleverest sometimes lose a good 
run when the pack comes upon an outlying fox in a hedgerow or a turnip-field, or finds a 
wild one in a wood where the native foxes have been accustomed to hang a long time. Some 
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say, always go where the hounds go ; but that advice is rather too hard to be strictly 
followed by a stranger.; It is sound if some experienced member of the hunt shows the 
way; but there are covers into which no one is expected to follow the huntsman, and a 
novice might make himself ridiculous, with scratched face and torn clothes, from pushing 
through thorns and brambles, when there was a sure point outside, to which all the experi- 
enced hands resorted. A hiintsman always dislikes to have any one near him in cover ^ still 
more to be asked any questions. 

While waiting at cover-side watching for the fox to break ; on no account holloa when you 
first view him, or you will make him turn ^‘back.” Let him get well away, and then put 
your hat on your whip and give one scream, if you know how — Tally — ho — a- way!!!** You 
put up your hat that the huntsman may know who saw him, as ten to one every one neai 
will repeat tally-ho ! ’* — like children seeing a balloon. Do not presume to leave your post 
until the huntsman, with the body of the pack, comes up to the place where the fox went 
away, in order to get a start with two or three couples of hounds. Be ready to tell him in 
the fewest possible words exactly the line the fox took; it is still better if you can show him 
and only speak two words. The man who intentionally or unintentionally “ heads ** — that is, 
turns back a fox — is sure to be the object of some very strong language. 

One of the greatest crimes a young sportsman can commit is to ride over a hound, and 
the next greatest is to have a horse that kicks at either hounds or horses. Many young horses 
will kick until accustomed to the hunting-field ; such should have dogs always in their stable. 

Until a man knows the country he will do well to take some experienced, well-mounted 
member of the hunt — a farmer in a black coat for choice — as leader, but with one precaution 
to be most strictly observed — to ride a few yards either to the right or left, as well as a few 
yards behind the pilot, or if it is a country where the practicable places are few, and you 
are obliged to take the same line as your pilot, then be very careful not to put your horse 
at the fence until he is clear away. To select a man as pilot without his consent, and then 
jump on him, is a piece of cowardly stupidity; it is no excuse that “you could not 
hold your horse,*' If your horse is such a rusher that when you show him a fence he will 
have it whether you mean it or not, it is your business to go first, or to go home. 

As soon as you reach cover-side take stock of the nature of the fences and the country, 
and, as far as possible, make up your mind on your first two or three leaps. If there is one 
gate through which a whole crowd of horsemen must crush, ride carelessly along the hedge- 
row. Sometimes you may discover an unsuspected place in a thick bullfinch through which a 
determined horse will push, or^ clever one bore his way, and by one jump get a fair start. 

However anxious for a good start, the young stranger should take particular care not to 
make any mistake, and, by being too eager and forward, incur the just wrath of the huntsman. 

The swelldom of Leicestershire, “fierce as eagles, jealous as girls,” often outride the 
hounds, and overrun the fox ; but these lines are not written for the benefit of swelldom, but 
of young horsemen, who will not be spared coarse epithets when they spoil sport. For the 
same reason, while riding as hard as you can, don’t distract your mind with the performances 
of the rest of the field ; attend to your own horse, and keep your eye on the hounds — ^that 
is, the leading hounds — so as to turn as they turn, and pull up the moment they check. Be 
sure to ride at least twenty yards, fifty is better, on one side or other of the line the hounds 
are going. The nearer you are to the pack the further you should keep to the right or left 
of them. If, by good riding or by a fluke, you are in the first flight, you will do yourself 
more credit by pulling up short, standing still, and noticing exactly where the check occurred, 
BEE 
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than by the most desperate leap. Never forget that your sport depends on the hounds first 
and the huntsman next. 

Two of the best Masters who ever hunted their own fox-hounds never swore themselves, 
nor permitted their servants to swear, in the field ; but even strong adjectives are excusable 
in an old M.F.H. when a lot of jealous riders rush up and over-ride the scent at a check. 

Generally speaking, it is an afternoon fox, that has completely digested the feast of the 
night, which affords the best sport — or a dog-fox in the clicketing season, who has travelled 
far out of his district to visit some distant seraglio. 

If there were two hundred horsemen when the fox broke away, there would be hardly more 
than ten up in the field where he was .run into, if the pace was a real gallop all the way 
and the time full twenty-five minutes over a strongly-fenced country; perhaps twice as many 
more — including those clever old customers who rode to points instead of running the line* 
and knew every convenient gap, gate, and bridle-run in the country by heart — got up before 
the last vestige of the fox had disappeared, and the huntsman mounted and moved away. 
The rest, except those who kept strictly to a convenient road, if there was one, would be scattered 
in all directions, reduced to the slowest of trots, or obliged to walk, in consequence of the 
loss of shoes that no one ever was able to find. Much depends on the fences. In an open 
country like Cheshire, for instance, twenty abreast may take the fences. But the thinning- 
out is much more fearful in a real run from one of the crack Wednesday meets of the 
Pytehley bitch pack, as described by a resident — ‘‘All grass, chiefly strong (cattle) feeding- 
land; the fences ‘oxers,* cut and plashed with stubs as thick as your arm and as sharp as a 
palisade, or left as bullfinches, a ditch on one side, and a single rail to catch your horse’s 
knees, if he is clumsy or tired, on the other ; fearful crushes at the gates ; nearly as bad at 
the gaps, in which there is room for about ten to get in front ; and although there may be 
fifty eager ones at the start, there is generally plenty of room at the end of a quick five- 
and- twenty minutes.'* 

It is in such countries that blood, condition, and determined horsemanship tell; and you 
may follow the advice of Kgerton Warburton to the letter : — 

“ If your horse be well bred, and in blooming condition, 

Both up to the country and up to your weight, 

• Oh then give the reins to your youthful ambition, 

Sit down in the saddle, and keep his head straight ! " 

But, first, you must be sure of yourself, and, next, of your horse. 

Paraphrasing the lines attributed to Walter Raleigh and Queen Elizabeth, our only answer 
to those who, if they spoke truly, would say — 

Fain would I ride but that I fear to fall” 


^ If you’re afraid, then do not ride at all.” 


It is all very well to say — 

" Oh give me the man to whom nought comes amiss— 
One horse or another, that country or this — 

Through falb and bad starts, who undauntedly still 
Rides up to this motto— ‘Be with ’em I will !’” 
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No doubt that is the spirit with which the young fox-hunter should go into the field ; 
but it would be about as sensible to back a one-legged man against a champion pedestrian 
as to try to ride the line of a straight-necked fox over an ox-feeding country on a literally 
half-bred or half-conditioned or half-broken horse, or to cut your own work out with wild 
stag-hounds in the Exmoor country. 

But because the horseman and the horse, or one of them, is not fit to contend in the first 
flight over the Midlands, that is no reason why the novice should condemn himself to mere 
road-riding. One thing he must do: he must gallop, and gallop best pace, up and down 
hill, over rough ground, without the slightest hesitation; keep his horse sufficiently in hand 
not to allow him to sprawl ; be quick at turning ; avoid as much as possible deep, sticky 
ground, going round along headlands rather than pump him out across the middle of a 
ploughed field ; never hesitate at a practicable leap ; and have eyes and ears alert to keep 
on terms with the hounds. It is by following these hints that so many heavy men, especially 
hunter-making, farmers, turn up the moment the hounds throw up their heads, and are 
seldom far out when the fox is killed. The theory of these well-mounted fine horsemen, to 
ride the straight string” instead of "round the bow,” is not always practicable. To ride 
round on sound ground is not such a fine thing as being with the hounds “every yard,” but 
much better than being out-ridden, out-jumped, left hopelessly in the rear, either in a ditch 
or on a gate, waiting for some yokel to bring back an escaped steed. 

In a country of small fields and cramped fences which must be all negotiated at a very 
slow trot or a stand, and where a real splitting gallop is impossible, there is none of the 
feverish hurry of a good scenting day in the grass countries. 

To get through crushes at gates and gaps where no jump is practicable, it is well to be 
as quick as possible — put on extra steam to get first. If in a crowd, the Warwickshire maxim 
is to “ hold him and spur him,” so as to be ready to bound into full speed the moment you 
get through the mob. If your horse is really clever in landing, it is always better to take 
a very big jump than trust a young hunter in a crowded gateway. 

The hurter on which a young horseman should take his first experience in the field 
should be perfect in two ways of crossing fences: he should temperately and. sensibly creep 
through gaps, step over moderate ditches, climb and descend banks, and also have the courage 
to dash over and clear a big fence when called upon, or trot up to and leap high timber. 

If a horse will jump timber, and creep over and through hedge and ditch, he is perfect 
for most countries. A safe timber-jumper — that is to say, one that can be depended on after 
a good deal of galloping to clear and land safely over a full-sized gate or stile, is a treasure, 
because timber — rail, gate, or stile — is often the one way out of a field, a road, or across a 
railway. Of ail accidents those over timber are the worst. 

Any— one might almost say every — ^well-shaped, well-bred, hunter can be made to jump 
timber, if put in the hands of a competent trainer. Dick Christian said he only met with 
two horses in his long experience that he could not make jump, and they were both weak in 
the back. But there are scores of horses hunting that, from being' badly trained, are not to 
be trusted at anything stronger than a sheep-hurdle. 

The most annoying and dangerous tricks are swerving, refusing, and not rising suffi- 
ciently at or rushing through fences. 

“ If a rider has not knowledge or physical strength enough to collect and pull his horse 
on to his hind l^s, so as to shorten his stride, before reaching his fence the animal is likely 
to refuse, because he feels he cannot leap the fence, or must take off too soon or too late.” 
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Very fine steeplechasers say that they always fix with their eye the place from which they 
mean their horses to take off. I confess that, although after I learned the importance of the 
rule I always tried to collect my horse however fast he was going, I was obliged to leave 
the choice of the exact fulcrum to my hunter’s honour. It is quite plain that if you have to 
cover fifteen feet, and your horse rises ten feet too soon, he will then have to cover twenty-five 
feet Jem Hill, a late celebrated huntsman of the Heythrop Hounds, used to gallop across 
fields fenced in with stone walls at full gallop, and when he came very near the wall, pull his 
horse all together, and hop over four or five feet with unerring certainty. But many who tried 
to imitate him, with less correct hands, came to grief. 

For a bold rider there is no fence so safe as a stone wall, because the landing is certain; 
for timid riders none looks so formidable. The horrid trick of rushing through fences 
without rising — I have seen a horse dash through a gate — can only be cured by having the 
animal ridden constantly at timber, not too high, that will not break. But this is not the 
proper duty of any gentleman, unless he be perfectly idle, and unencumbered with duties of 
any kind. 

If a horse gets out of hand, and feels that he is going faster than you desire, he is very 
likely to refuse, although a perfect performer in the hands of a stronger horseman. I have 
repeatedly found that a horse which bolted and refused with the rider in a plain Pelham 
bridle, when held and collected in a sufficiently powerful double bridle, never attempted to 
swerve, although I htld the curb loose as I came up to the fences, and only made him feel 
it when racing across big fields. 

The habit of swerving, and perhaps jumping the wrong place, or absolutely refusing, is 
“ frequently created by the hateful practice of holding the reins in one hand as the horse is rising 
at his fence, and throiving up the other for the purpose of balancing the body. This necessarily 
inclines the horse to swerve to the left, and allows him to run into the fence just as he pleases ; 
indeed, swerving, refusing, not rising, and rushing, are all engendered by this most ungainly 
practice. Until men learn that horses have two sides to their mouths — require equal pressure 
to keep them straight, and an unequal pressure to make them turn — there will always be 
refusers and rushers.” * 

Another great practical authority, Dick Christian,t who was premier horse and hunter 
breaker for the “ Leicestershire swells ” in the first quarter of this century, whose sayings were 
Boswellised by “ The Druid,” has perhaps condensed in his " Lectures ” nearly all the instruc- 
tions that can be imparted in mere words. “As a steeplechaser,” said Dick, “I always 
steadied my horse on his hind legs twenty yards from his fence, and I was always over and 
away again before the rushers. A man should get his horse collected. The front legs of a 
hunter should be higher than his hind ones when he comes down, but he must not buck 
[that is, jump from all four legs at once, like a deer.] Lots of young riders force their horses 
at fences too much; they’d never get hurt if they’d collect their horses. 

“ If you don’t feel your horse’s mouth you can tell nothing about him. If you hold him 


• “The Sportsman’s Guide,*’ by Digby Cdllins. 

t Dick Christian, on Mr. Coke's marc Marigold, charged a thick cut hedge, 4 feet 6 inches high, the mare alighting on a bank 
about a yard wide, with all her four feet together, “ When I was in the air I saw my danger, so pulled as she touched the bank, 
and shot her legs bright under her,” Immediately below this bank was a steep declivity into an old stone quarry. The mart 
l^unded to the bottom of the quarry in three springs, and alighted safely on her legs. The first leap over the hedge in a straight 
line— the height of the hedge not included— was 18 feet 8 inches; second leap, fo feet 6 inches; third, 10 tet; fourth, 14 feet 
9 inches— total, 53 feet 1 1 inches.—*' Post and Paddock, “ 
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he can make a second effort. If you drop him he can’t Horses have a bad mouth on the 
near side because they’re always ridden with one hand. 

“A horse wants a deal of handling at high timber. If we did not get their fore legs 
high enough, their knees ’ud get beloW' it, and over they goes. Their tails often came clean 
bang into my face, 

“A quick, safe jumper always goes from hind legs to hind legs. If a horse can’t ’light 
on his hind legs he soon beats himself. Good rumps and good hind legs, them ’s the sort ! 

" In the Low Hills country it’s most of it plough — the fields not more than ten acres, 
with a single fence with a ditch, and some with a ditch on both sides, not very wide, but 
wide enough to throw a horse down. The slower you ride at them the better. They want 
a handy horse — a perfect hunter, not a flying horse. In this country the horses can’t stand 
above half an hour if the hounds keep straight on without a check. 

" In the Vale [of Belvoir] the fences are tremendous when you come at them — staked 
and bound, wide ditches, timber very big. I once heard a reverend gent say he fairly 
trembled before a Vale fence, ‘to think how he could get over.’ And there’s thirty miles, 
right on end, of grass all the way to Harborough. 

*■»*****# 

“When I wanted to teach a horse to leap, I took him to a very low-fixed bar, or the 
trunk of a tree — not more than knee-high — and held him there until I got him on his hind 
legs, then let him go. As likely as not he dropped on the bar ; I was patient, took him to 
it again and again ; if he turned nervous, I soothed, and waited until he had calmed down. 
When he went readily at a stand from his hind legs I started him at a trot or canter, and 
made him slowly fly the body of a tree — so as to spread himself — or four feet of water. 
When I began on natural fences, I began with small places — ^first walked and then trotted 
at them — and soon was able to go over them at any pace I liked. 

“ The thing is to give your horse confidence ; then you may take liberties with him ; 
but do it calmly and in good temper, and keep him in the same. At stitchers [wide hedges 
and ditches] don’t go too fast, so that he cannot measure his stride, or too slow, or he may 
stop ; many horses have been spoiled by both mistakes. Give your young horse time to 
get his hind legs under him. If you’re too slow, or have him too hard on the curb, he 
bucks, does not spread himself, jumps short into a far ditch, and then down you both go. 

“When you set a horse going at his jumps hold him steadily by the head, not pulling 
him hard ; the longer you hold him steady the further he ’ll go. A horse does not jump 
furthest by going over-fast at his fences, or even at water; he wants to be able to measure 
his strides up to where he takes off. He can’t last long in a fast run if he’s not kept collected, 
especially over deep ground, and ridge and furrow.” 

Brutal horsemen have not patience for such considerate methods of. making horses leap. 
They tumble them about until they either learn to rise or are completely cowed. Some- 
times the rude method which Assheton Smith practised succeeds. I have a well-authenticated 
account of a horse that, after falling twenty-eight times in going across a stiffly-enclosed 
country, finished by jumping, clean and clever, a new high, spiked gate, and never refused 
afterwards. But in nine cases out of ten, in a like experiment, if the rider had not been 
killed the horse would have been a coward for life. 

“If,” said Dick Christian, “a horse gets a bad fall it frightens him, and he does not 
enjoy fencing like one that has never had a fall. Let a young one scramble a bit in a ditch 
sitting quite still on him, but not so as to get cast." 
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And then he gives the following conversation between tvn) notabilities of the past 
generation — a hard>riding farmer and a hard-riding baronet 

“'How do you like your new horse, Sir James?’ 

“ ‘ Pretty well ; only he makes me nervous, he hits his timber so hard.’ 

“'ril tell you what to do,' says Heycock, ‘take him out by himself, quite private, and 
give him two or three heavy falls over timber. 1 always do it’ 

“ ‘ God bless me, Mr. Heycock 1 you make my hair stand on end.’ Them was Sir James’s 
very words ; and he was a precious hard ’un too, was Sir James Musgrave. 

««*«««*« 

“ As to water, when I begin with a young horse I walk him to it (not too wide). I don’t 
let him go away, I never lick or spur him, and, bless you 1 he soon takes a delight 
in it.” 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley says : — ^"Do all you can to make your hunter steady, and if he makes 
a stumble by no means strike or spur him. If you do, the next time he makes a mistake, 

instead of coolly trying to save himself, he is likely to make wild scrambles to avoid your whip. 
«««««*«« 

“Hunters should be taught to do small places — blind ditches, and the like — deliberately, 
for it is in rushing wildly at such places that the worst falls take place. The horse leaps too 
soon, puts his fore feet he knows not where, and crashes on his head. As to the pace for 
riding at fences there is no rule. 

“ You may pull your horse into a fall by nervous hesitation just as he is about to take 
off, or you may gallop him wildly into a fall by causing him to take off too soon, and therefore 
jump either not high enough or not far enough. 

“The really first-class hunter flies smoothly beneath his rider, as if his joints were fed 
with oil He stretches his splendid stride as if he felt no weight upon his back, and had at 
the same time each leg at command, his brain and eyes both serving him ; timing each step 
so as to safely span eveiy grip, drain,, or furrow that suddenly succeed each other, and with 
a few strides of lessened velocity bringing his fore feet close up to the fence, be it hedge, ditch, 
or brook, so as to compass it accurately — laigely, if needful. 

“ The perfect hunter is prepared to exert his greatest power, if needful, yet never wastes 
his strength unnecessarily over low or narrow fences. 

“The bad horseman spurs and rushes his horse at every fence, instead of reserving sharp 
urging for great obstacles. 

“ He swallows his fences as he would a nauseous dose of physic Kicking with his armed 
heels, shutting his eyes, he disturbs the calculations of a really sensible hunter — feels a maddened 
rush, hears a crash, and is indebted to undeserved good luck if he does not find his horse in 
the middle of the fence, or on his back in the next field. 

“ The worst thing a man can do is to take his horse’s attention from the work he has 
before him, by striking him with the whip, jagging at his mouth, or needlessly applying the 
spur. A hunter needs to have his mind at ease and his senses about him. If you flourish 
your whip dr cram in your spurs when the poor dear is timing his stride so as not to take off 
too soon, looking whereabouts to land his feet on the outside of the fence in front, ten to 
one he takes off too soon, or rushes through the fence without rising at all.” 

At the same time Mr. Berkeley truly adds : “ Men ride and go well over country in all 
forms. Some of the most uncouth and awkward-looking are hard to unseat, vety hard to 
pound, and almost impossible to beat” 
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There are several points about timber-jumping which it is important the horseman in 
his first season should bear in mind. 

It does hot follow at all that because a horse will clear six feet when fresh from his stable 
he will do five or even four feet cleverly at the end or in the middle of a really good run. 
Coarse-bred cobs may be found that will do extraordinary things in the way of high jumps 
in a riding-school, at a horse-show, or in a slow run with harriers, yet would shut up after 
galloping half a dozen fields at full speed in a stone-wall country, or over a long line of 
stiles and locked gates, such as may be found in Gloucestershire or Warwickshire. If a young 
horse will jump four feet six inches freely, and in good form, it is not wise to torment him, 
by trying how high he can jump until he refuses or falls. Reserve the experience until the 
time comes when you must, with hounds running, and you and your horse, hot with excite- 
ment, either fly park palings, or high locked gates, or be left in the lurch. 

If, like many capital old hunters, a horse which is a very big jumper is tender on his 
fore feet, he should not be taken out when the ground is very hard. There are horses that 
will gallop in dirt over their fetlocks, and fly their fences in the most delightful manner, that 
will tremble, sweat, and refuse sheep-hurdles, when the ground has been dried hard by March 
winds. 

It is a very pernicious practice to leap a horse backward and forward over the same 
place — alone, in cold blood. If he is sensible, he feels that you are making a fool of him ; 
if he is inclined to be sulky, it is a sure receipt for increasing the fault. 

Larking — that is, jumping real hunters without having hounds before them, merely to 
show what they can do, or to show off before ladies — spoils many capital horses, causing 
them finally to refuse. It is, if not advisable, excusable, when it assumes the form of a sort 
of race over a short cut home after a dull or blank day ; then the horses, being in company, 
get excited, and perhaps even believe that they are hunting. But very good horses are spoiled 
by racing, because it teaches them to rush at, instead of measuring their fences. There is not 
one steeplechase horse in a hundred that is worth a farthing as a hunter, because the busi- 
ness of a steeplechaser is to get over the ground without a pause; while the best hunters 
-and, best hunting men make full use of “ deliberation’s artful aid ” — although they do not 
appear to dwell either in taking off or after landing— and only come with a rush when a 
thick black bullfinch or a wide water-jump bars the way. Now, if a steeplechaser dwells one 
second unnecessarily at thirty fences, that makes half a minute — nothing in hunting, everything 
in a race. 

As high, stiff timber is the most dangerous to horsemen, so wide water is most fatal to 
horses; and yet, theoretically, water is the safest and easiest of all leaps if — there is great 
virtue in “if” — the landing and taking off are sound. 

Blood horses that really like water scarcely increase their natural stride to cover any 
ordinary brook. But few horses like water. If a horse has tumbled over a rail he may 
jump higher at the next ; but if a horse, by his own or his rider’s fault, jumps short, and gets 
into deep water, it is very difficult to get him to face a brook again; and when a horse sees 
the water, and gradually refuses — “shuts up” is the professional phrase — no horseman in the 
world can get him over a wide place — unless in a boat 

There is no way in which hunters break their backs so often as in jumping at a brook. 
If they fail to land with their hind legs, the weight of the rider breaks or fatally strains the 
spine. 

The reason that brooks of even moderate width — say fifteen or sixteen feet (a distance 
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which any well-bred galloway can cover in his stride) stop fox-hunters is that both horses 
and riders are afraid — the horse of falling, the rider of getting wet and rheumatism. If the 
brook is full to the brim the shining surface alone will stop most horses at fifty yards’ dis- 
tance; if, on the other hand, it runs between steep banks, the horsemen of a prudent age, 
even if they ride at it, begin to think how they are to get out if they get in, and their horses 
find out their •‘weak knees.” There is no saying more true than the way to get over a fence 
is to “ throw your heart over it, and the horse will follow if he can.” 

Many horses jump short when put at wide water because they rise in the air, instead of 
skimming, as perfect water-jumpers do. In most cases the taking off at water is bad : if level, 
marshy, and cut up by cattle drinking ; if high, rotten with the burrows of water-rats and the 
eating away of winter floods. 

With firm turf to gallop on and take off from, a bold horseman and horse have repeatedly 
cleared thirty feet, but twelve feet of a brimming brook will stop the best part of a large field. 

I remember once, with the Surrey Stag-hounds, when hunting slowly, leaping into a 
field of some fifty acres, at the bottom of which ran a brook certainly not fifteen feet wide, 
brimful, and shining bright as silver under an April sun. “Drive down as hard as you can,” 
said a steeplechasing friend; “youll never get over if you give any one time to refuse.” As 
soon done as said, my thorough-bred scrambling a little on the landing side. Looking back, 
I beheld the extraordinary spectacle of some three hundred horses refusing, like a mob of 
irregular cavalry startled at a shell bursting, all over the field. Some prudent gentlemen had 
ridden down to look ; their horses refused, and a cohort including many undeniable hunters 
followed suit The great difficulty of water is that you have to negotiate it without having 
time to choose your taking off, on which, in a very big jump, everything depends. It is in 
such cases that local knowledge comes in, and enables the experienced man to choose the one 
solid spot for “having it,” while strangers on better horses are beaten by the ground before 
they make the supreme effort. 

The whole Uieory of riding at water is summed up in the lines. 

“ Harden your heart and catch hold of the bridle— 

Steady him ! rouse him ! over he goes !” 

The fact is, that if a horse has blood, stride, condition, and courage ; if he be willing to 
jump ten feet of water (which he can do standing), and you are willing, he will surely clear 
fivc-and-twenty, if lu can get fairly at it. But a really willing, clever horse, without blood 
or stride, cannot get over wide water. In nine cases out of ten he is beaten before he gets 
to it; for wide water which must be jumped is rarely met at the commencement of a run 
with fox-hounds. 

Many years ago, when I rode under eleven stone, a friend invited me to join a breakfast- 
party on the last day of the season, with a pack of harriers, when a hind was to be turned 
out, and promised to “put me up on a snaffle-bridle cob that never had refused a fence.” 
This turned out to be a very intelligent-looking galloway, which had gained a great reputation 
that season while “hunting of the hare.” 

As a matter of course we started at score, over a well-selected country, with a good 
many low stiles and high banks. Over stiles the cob, at first, hopped like a kangaroo, and 
climbed steep banks “like a fly on a wall;” but after a time the unaccustomed pace began 
to tell, and he blundered over a set of sheep-hurdles (with the snaffle I was quite unable to 
collect my game but out-paced little animal), and I was very grateful for a check at a thick 
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plantation. Out of the plantation we galloped down a fifty-acre held, towards a brimful, 
sluggish, not very wide brook. 1 had a capital start, and as it was a very steep incline — I 
had been accustomed to hills — away 1 went, as hard as I could. Before me was only one 
horseman, a jockey-looking personage on a racehorse-looking animal. When we got within 
twenty yards of the brook it was over fetlock-deep ih stiff clay. The blood horse galloped 
on, and without an effort took the water in his stride. With spurs in, determined “to do or 
drown,” I pressed on, the cob declining at every yard, until at the brink he dwelt for a 



A WATER JUMP. 


second, and then plunged into the middle. Fortunately the impetus sent us close up to the 
opposite bank, on which, wet to the waist, I climbed, while the exhausted cob laid his head 
on a bank of rushes, and there rested, until, apparently refreshed by his cold bath, he answered 
the pulls of the reins and flicks of the hunting-whip, and struggled out with a great effort 
All the field, except the steeplechaser, a farmer with a horse to sell, and myself, had crossed 
by a cattle-bridge not ten yards out of the line, although out of sight. I rode back, for the 
day was hopelessly lost, a damper and wiser man, and never afterwards attenipted water or 
stag-bunting on a coarse-bred one, however 'clever. 

Nothing can convey a better idea of how a big water-jump is cleared by a fine horseman 
oj| a fine horse than the following extract from Whyte Melville's “ Brooks of Bridlesmere.” 
The speakers are an earl, “ whose familiarity with the country now stood him in good stead, 
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though tlie fine horsemanship and unshaken nerve of twenty years ago were gone never to 
return!' and his daughter, a “girl of the period,” the warm-hearted and slangy Lady 
Julia. 

“These two [the Duke M. F. H. and Walter] seemed the only two inclined to face the 
water. Lady Julia and her father exchanged looks of intelligence. The young lady spoke 
first — 

“ ‘ He means to have it I Papa, I knew he would. Look I he has set him a-going. How 
well he rides him 1 I wish I had a thousand (in gloves) on the event 1 ’ 

“ • No hunter in England can jump that water, Ju.,' answered the earl ; he’ll break his 
horse’s back, and then he’ll be sorry he did not come with us to the ford.’ 

“Walter had leaped Fugleman over an awkward place, under a tree, in order to obtain a 
fair, sound headland, with a fall in his favour leading straight away to the watet's edge. It 
was the masterly manner in which he increased his horse’s pace down the incline that elicited 
Lady Julia’s enthusiasm. Fugleman’s ears were pointed, his head was up ; he had no more 
thought of refusing than his rider ; at the pace they were going it must be in or over. 

“ ‘ It’s even betting 1 It’s five to two ! It’s a guinea to a shilling ! ’ exclaimed her lady- 
ship, as Fugleman’s quick, determined strokes bore him stride by stride towards his effort 

*“I tell you it’s impossible,’ answered her father. ‘Ju., don't be so slangy.’ 

“ ‘ It’s a monkey to a mousetrap 1 ’ added the girl, looking demurely into his face. * Papa, 
tlie mousetrap’s mine!’ 

“As she spoke Fugleman landed safely on the further bank, made a false step, a short 
stride, recovered himself, and was away once more after the hounds at his long, easy gallop.” 

FALLING. 

When a man says that he never has a fall, you may take it for granted, if it be true, 
that he never ride.s hard except where he perfectly knows the country and the geography 
of both sides of every fence he puts his horse at; that he never comes across an unex- 
pected grip or blind ditch — in a word, that he and his horse never make a mistake. If a 
man has very perfect horses, is never in a hurry, always picks his places, and always leaves 
off the moment hb horse is tired, he may ride many seasons without a fall. But a man 
must be both very rich and a very good judge to find horses that never make a mistake, 
either galloping or leaping, and must enjoy a prudence of character that would rob youth 
of all its enthusiasm and half its pleasure. 

At the same time, while falls are to be avoided if possible, they are to be taken as 
coolly as possible when they come. Those who are not afraid, and therefore not flurried, 
are the least likely to be hurt, and still less likely if they keep to the golden rule of never 
letting the bridle (and the horse) go. 

Some — these are the finest horsemen — never leave the saddle in a fall, and are ready to 
recover their horse at the first opportunity; such have the horseman’s structure — light, mus- 
cular, long limbs. Others — very good men in the hunting-field, but quite unfit to ride steeple- 
chases or races — short, thick-thighed, with “wash ball” seats, are pretty sure to roll off the 
instant their horse tumbles on his head. It b a dbputed point which meet with the fewer 
accidents. ' 

In one year — ^alluded to in the note to page 5 — I must have ridden more than thirty 
strange horses, in strange countries, and that as hard as I knew how. I hod many falls— 
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that is, the horses frequently fell — ^sometimes inevitably, sometimes from want of knowledge 
of the country, or of the horse, or simply from bad riding. A single link more or less in a 
curb>chain will often make the difference between a hunter going pleasantly or pulling and 
rushing. In that year I was several times severely bruised and shaken, but never broke any 
bones or was disabled from my daily responsible duties. This is not said by way of self- 
praise, but simply as encouragement to young horsemen in their first season. 

Rules for falling there are never likely to be of any use. Dick Christian, whose trade 
was to manufacture hunters at steam-pace out of rare blood-horses, says: — 

“When a horse made his start to jump I always knew if he was going to fall. I prepared 
myself : I could clap my' hands on his withers, get clear of him, and keep my reins too.” It is 
quite a point of honour with hunting-men to keep fast hold of the reins in a fall if possible. 

Dick Christian was never displaced except when a horse fell ; therefore he held opinions 
suited to a young horseman who had not acquired the instinct of sticking to the saddle under 
the most difficult circumstances. He says: — 

“ Gentlemen gets falls very bad ; you see, they generally ride old horses, and old ones 
fall like a clod. If they get into difficulties they won’t try to get out. They are like that 
when they get ten years old ; they haven’t the animation of a young horse. The young ones 
will still try to struggle themselves right, and will not touch you if they can help it I’ll 
be bound to be safer riding twenty young horses than one old one.” 

Observations in which there is a fund of truth, but which should not encourage an inex- 
perienced horseman to experiment on any horse not really and truly a hunter. 

One of the best points about hunting is that a day’s sport, whether good or bad, affords 
a sportsman much room for afterthought A man second in his literary and artistic accomplish- 
ments to few members of the House of Commons wrote : “ Thinking over a good run well 
ridden is as good or better than riding it Even a dashing rider is apt to feel some anxiety 
(not alarm, but anxiety) as each big fence (the landing a mystery) rises before him ; but in 
chewing the cud afterwards, how he slashes over them, knowing then what the landing is 
to bel”* 

To this candid bit of self-confession must be added a word of much-needed advice. 
-The battle of the hunt should be fought over again in silence, or to your wife, sister, sweetheart, 
or confidant ; at table let others talk, or talk of others. Old men, especially if they are very 
rich, are apt to grow into egotistical bores ; but a young man who dwells on the performances 
of himself and his horse is not only an ass, but an ass of a very offensive kind. Perhaps 
one of the most absurd scenes for a calm bystander is a party of undergraduates after a 
good day’s hunting; all have ridden as hard as they could, and all are talking at once of 
the irrepressible ego. 

Not Caesar was more picturesquely brief than the huntsman who summed up a rare run 
with — The hounds ran like h , and the old mare carried me like ile ! ” 

The following description of a first-class horseman, by the laureate of Northamptonshire, 
was, it is no secret, meant for Colonel Anstruther Thompson, when he hunted the Pytehley 
hounds, who was a master of hounds while still a cornet in the 9th Lancers. He stood, and 
stands, over six feet two, had not a superfluous ounce of flesh on his bones, and with his own or 
some other hounds hunted every day of the week in the season, from November to May, in 
the woodlands, besides cub-hunting in August, September, and October. 


* Cluules Boxton’i “Notes of Thought’ 
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«A RUM ONE TO FOLLOW, A BAD ONE TO BEAT. 


** Come, in give you the health of a man we all know, 
A man we all swear by, a friend of our own ; 

With the hounds running hardest, he ’s safest to go, 
And he’s often in front, and he’s often alone— 

A rider unequalled, a sportsman complete, 

A rum one to follow, a bad one to beat. 

" As he sits on the saddle, a baby could tell 
He can hustle a sticker, a flyer can spare ; 

He has science and nerve, and decision as well ; 

He knows where he’s going, and means to be there. 

** We threw off at the Castle, we found in the holt ; 

Like wildfire the beauties went streaming away. 
From the rest of the field he came out like a bolt. 

And he tackled to work, like a schoolboy at play. 


’Twas a caution, 1 vow, but to see the man ride 1 
O’er the rough and the smooth he went sailing along, 
And what Providence sent him he took in his stride. 
Though the ditches were deep and the fences were strong. 

^ Ere they’d run for a mile there was room in the front. 
Such a scatter and squander you never did see 1 
And I honestly own I’d been out of the hunt 
But the broad of his back was the beacon for me ; 

So I kept him in sight, and was proud of the feat-— 

This rum one to follow, this bad one to beat i 

• • « • • 

For a place I liked better I hastened to seek, 

But the place 1 liked better I sought for in vain ; 

And I honestly own, if the truth I must speak. 

That I never caught sight of my leader again.” 


TO LADIES HUNTING. 

Whether the hunting-field is a proper place for ladies is a question not worth arguing, 
because it is one in which mere argument is not likely to alter convictions or control tastes. 
Although many ladies have been persuaded to attend the meets, and ride more or less hard 
with hounds, by the arguments of lovers or husbands, by the example of friends, or by the 
incalculable force of propinquity, the instances are very rare in which a lady who had really 
enjoyed hunting, who continued to reside in a hunting country, and been able to afford to 
keep hunters and ride them, has given up the sport on the ground of its being unfeminine 
or improper. Sometimes loss of health, sometimes diminished income, sometimes the cares 
of an increasing family, rob the hunting-field of its brightest ornaments. Sometimes ladies 
who have been the gayest of the gay, and even the fastest of the fast, renounce hunting, 
with other worldly amusements, in favour of some ascetic form of devotion ; but they do 
not expunge hunting alone from relaxation; they give it up with dancing, theatres, novel- 
reading, because they are pleasant amusements, and because they have arrived at the conclusion 
that everything that is pleasant is wrong. Women, like men, who feel at home on horseback, 
hunt because they enjoy it, and give it up when they cease to enjoy it, without any profound 
arguments either way. 

The habit of making excuses for indulgences that are pleasant was never better satirised 
than by Quin, the actor, who, entering a tavern, in the days when gentlemen frequented 
taverns, and hearing one fop drawl out, “Waiter! give me a glass of brandy-and-water, 
because I am so hot I" and another of the same tribe, “Waiter! give me a glass, because I 
am so cold,*^ roared out in his gruffest tones, “Waiter! give me a glass, because I like it.*^ 
Right or wrong, the tastes of ladies for the hunting-field extends amongst us with the annual 
increase of wealth and luxury. The number of women who really can ride up to hounds will 
always remain limited, being most probably in tolerably near proportion to the percentage 
of first«ilight men out of a Quorn or Pytchley field. 

In the last, and beginning of the present century, before the third pommel of the side- 
saddle was invented, veiy few ladies rode to bounds. One of the most distinguidied was 
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the Marchioness of Salisbury, grandmother of the Cabinet Minister of 1874, who was burned 
to death in Hatfield House on the 13th of November, 1833, in her eighty-fifth year. 

“ Old Lady Salisbury,” says Tom Raikes, “was one of the leaders of /ms in the fashionable 
world. She was a half-sister of the late Marquis of Downshire” [misprinted “Devonshire” in 
the Diary];* "was one of the beauties of the day, famed for her equestrian exploits. In 
early life she hunted with Mr. Meynell’s hounds at Quom, in Leicestershire. Till a late period 
die constantly hunted with the Hatfield Hounds, in a sky-blue habit, with black-velvet collar 
and a jockey cap, riding as hard as any sportsman in the field. Her Sunday (card) parties 
and suppers in Arlington Street continued for nearly half a century to attract all the most 
distinguished society of London. She was the last remnant of what may be called the *old 
school’ in England, who for many years gave the Urn to society. Remarkable for her fine 
figure, with the high-bred manners of a grande dame, Lady Salisbury scrupulously adhered 
to the state of former days. She always went to Court in a sedan-chair, with splendid liveries ; 
she drove out in a low phaeton, with four black ponies, postillions, and outriders. At night 
(after the introduction of gas) her carriage was known by the flambeaux of her footmen.” 

The grandes dames are all gone. A peeress who attempted Sunday card-parties visible 
to beholders walking in the Green Park would be likely to have her windows smashed. There 
is not one sedan-chair in London. The only relic of flambeaux is to be found in the iron 
extinguishers still remaining over the doors of a few town mansions ; while ponies, postillions, 
and outriders, are rarely s«en, except on the carri^es of royalty; but hunting flourishes 
more than ever, and the manners and customs of the hunting-field are softened by the presence 
of numerous noble matrons and viigins. Unfortunately, on the other hand, the multiplication 
of pheasant preserves has reduced the fox-hunting merits of Herts to a low scale; and the 
two last noble owners of Hatfield have not been fox-hunters. 

In order to encourage the enriched mothers of the middle class, I venture making an ex- 
ception from the rule of this book, and name, amongst the noble mothers of families who have 
been distinguished as accomplished horsewomen in the hunting-field — the Countess of Maccles- 
field, from whom, during his residence at Oxford, the Prince of Wales received his first lessons 
in the art of fox-hunting; the Countess of Coventry, seldom second when she rode with her 
husband’s hounds ; the Countess of Yarborough, whom the scarlet-coated wold-men of 
Lincolnshire swear by. A list might be compiled which would fill a page of other mothers 
and daughters of h^h position and stainless character. 

When a lady hunts it is absolutely essential for the peace of mind of her friends that she 
should be properly equipped, pro^dded with. a horse she can control— “up to her weight," “up 
to the country” — and clever enough to leap any reasonable obstacle. Courage is important 
in the lady’s hunter for her comfort, but docility is essential for her safety. 

A young horseman is not fit for a second season of the hunting-field if he has not pluck 
and enthusiasm enough to take his chance on any horse that looks like a hunter, leaving the 
perfectly-finished animal for the aged, the cripple, the nervous. 

It is youth’s business — 

“ To tame the wild young one, inspirit the old | 

The restive, the runaway, handle and hold,* 

but that is not the part or the place of a lady. It is quite sufficient, if she has hands, seat, 
and courage enough, on a perfectly-made hunter, to follow the lead of a judicious pilot. 


• “ Dkiy and Keminiscences of Social Lifr, fr«aB 1831 to 1847, *7 Thomas Rallccs, Esq.” 
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The hunter for a lady who really means “to ride to hounds” must have a combination 
pf blood and power; and he must also have courageous placidity of temper and a finished 
education. Be well up to the fair rider’s weight To make sure of this she must, however 
unwilling, go into the scales, and a full allowance be made for the saddle, which will be 
nearer eighteen pounds than fourteen. A light saddle for hunting is a mistake. The lady 
about to hunt must be referred back to Chapter XV. for information as to habit and saddle. 

The pocket of a hunting side>saddle should be large, and arranged so as not to catch 
against anything. Although it is assumed that some one will always be in attendance on a 
lady hunting, gentlemen get overpowered by the enthusiasm of the chase, grooms get thrown 
out, and the flask of wine and water and sandwich-case, which ought to be attached to the 
saddle, may be urgently needed and not at hand. 

The best form of hunting-bridle for a lady is that formerly made by Messrs. Whippy for 
Captain Percy Williams, the curb-rein of which can be shortened or lengthened as required, 
and either lie on the neck of the horse or be taken up in the full grasp of a small hand. 

The hunting habit should be as short as possible, it is generally kept down by a loop 
over one foot, an expedient all hunting-tailors understand ; but some experienced ladies object 
to the loop as dangerous. It should never on any consideration be lined with leather, or any 
material that will not tear and give liberty, in case of its catching in a fence. 

A lady, unless she has a perfectly competent and devoted male friend, should always 
be accompanied by a real hunting-groom, mounted on at least as fast and clever a horse as 
her own. Without going so far as Anthony Trollope’s Miss Carbuncle,* and saying that 
“gentlemen cannot open gates,” it is far better to have a professional gate-opener than see 
the admirer, who was all pleasant attentions in the morning, getting bored and wearied towards 
the close of a chequered day — a change that is very likely to take place if politeness has lost 
him a good start in a good run. 

Ladies should never attempt to go first — to “cut out the work” as the phrase is — in a 
strange country, because, while falls now and then are a matter of course with a forward horseman, 
a fall with a lady is a very serious thing, not to be contemplated. She cannot get away from 
her horse so easily as a man ; she may be disfigured, if she is not seriously injured ; or she 
may cut a very ridiculous figure in her trousers without a skirt — an incident which really 
happened to the daughter of a distinguished master of hounds, and was immortalised by John 
Leech. 

Therefore, if ladies are competent and determined to really ride, they should always 
have a pilot. Young admirers and young farmers may generally be found ready to accept 
an office which requires quite as much discretion as courage, and a minute knowledge of the 
country. The task becomes more difficult when there are two or more ladies anxious to be 
in the first flight, and, like Lady Eustace, to outride some female friend. 

Great ladies have been known to pay pilots — certainly an admirable plan if expense is 
not an objection. Professionals always excel amateurs where orders have to be obeyed, and 
dry work has to be done. 

So far I have been treating of the select few — ^hard as pin-wire, fierce as goshawks, jealous 
as soprani— hvR so few that they might generally be conveyed to cover-side in one family 
brougham ; and I haVe been leaving out of consideration the professional ladies who pursue 
and improve their business as horsebreakers in the hunting-field with extraordinary sk^ and 


* Th« Eustace Diamondib” 
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nerve — a very useful class. These perfectly well know how to take care of themselvesi. 
Young ladies may derive many useful hints by noting, in silence, their, performances. But 
there are a very considerable number of ladies who like, or would like, hunting, but who are^ 
not unwisely, unprepared to expose themselves to " serious accidents by flood and field ; ” who, 
when hounds are running, prefer galloping round to a bridge, at the risk of losing a run, to 
the chance of a ducking; who decline to have anything to say to gates that cannot be burst 

open, or the bullfinches which are taking toll in rags of scarlet coats. As observed in a 

previous chapter, a lady who can gallop without losing her breath or her nerve, who can sit 
her ];iorse in comfort over the average leaps, will, even in a flying country, with the assistance 
of the numerous hand-gates that are put up in all fashionable counties, and the many gaps 
that are established by the advanced guard of men, see a great deal of sport, and have 
quite as much riding as is good for most women, without doing anything to be talked 
about 

Ladies of this, which I will call second class, who are really well mounted, and who 
really possess the courage which proceeds from skill and fairly good nerves — not the audacity 
which is the result of ignorance and vanity — are a delightful addition to the pleasures of the 
hunting-field. They are happy, and they look graceful and contented. They do not alarm you 
by attempting feats which, unless perfectly well mounted, are much better left to men* 

They do not shock your taste by familiarity with persons who, though very well in their 

saddles, are not fit familiar companions for a lady — at least, a young lady. A middle-aged 
woman of fortune can do anything she likes without exciting the anxious sympathies of 
lookers-on, whether she is ducked in a brook or rides home in a fly d tlte with a horse- 
breaker. 

The young ladies who really are a nuisance in the field arc those who, with neither seat 
nor hands, or mounted on coarsely-bred, under-conditioned brutes, with “lovely heads and 
flowing tails," will, in the hopes of exciting admiration, thrust themselves into positions in 
which they are as much out of place as in a Grand National Steeplechase. If tlieir galloway 
jumps at all, they are continually asking some victim for a lead. They help to crowd into 
a gateway when hounds are getting away, although they have no more chance of riding 
straight through three fields than of jumping a twenty-foot brook ; and they are as loud in 
calling attention to merits, beauties, and performances of an animal that would be dear at 
twenty pounds, as if it were one of the beauties of the Brocklesby stud. The fault of these 
young ladies — ^they are generally young, and often very charming on foot — is that they do 
not accept their proper position, which is in the third class of the hunting-field, with the 
old squires who have lost their nerves, the fat farmers on fat green colts, and the numerous 
tribe w’ho love hunting, but honestly admit to themselves that they have not the least idea 
of keeping up with the hounds if the pace much exceeds ten miles an hour, or the leaps are 
beyond the powers of a sporting donkey. 

Guided by local knowledge, these old hands rattle away along bridle-roads, by short 
and crafty cuts through woods, farmsteads, delis, and dingles, and continually turn up in the 
most unexpected places, close to the pack, to the infinite disgust of the young gentlemen 
who, having honestly ridden every yard, feel themselves robbed of half the credit of their 
performances. 

“If your horse is not up to your weight or to the country," or if your nerve is not 
equal to the work of the day, the fault of having attempted and made a ridiculous failure 
is multiplied tenfoU by pretending afterwards that you did or could, but for some aeddertt 
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that never happened, ride in a place to which neither you nor your horse was ever equal. This 
rule applies to both sexes in the hunting-field, bitt' ladies should particularly avoid placing 
themselves in positions where, in spite of all manner of charms, they are considered, to say 
the least, very troublesome. On the other hand, there are not a few examples of ladies 
bred in town, and transplanted under favourable auspices to the country, who have com- 
menced by riding the lanes on a pony,, advanced to a slow, steady old hunter, and finished, 
well mounted, by taking up a position in good runs as advanced as their warmest admirers 
could desire. Given the natural strength, nerve, and taste for sport, the rest is merely a 
matter of experience and expen.se — ^the last being an essential ingredient in the hunting ol 
ladies. The hunter of a lady who really means “to ride” in a good county must be perfect, 
and perfection is always costly. As a rule, if otherwise suitable, a lady’s hunter should not 
be less than 15 hands 2 inches high, a height which is a happy medium for a hunter and s 
lad}^s hack. 

The subject of the dress of Amazones has been very fully treated in Chapter XV.; but 
it is important to add that ladies returning from hunting by rail should be well provided with 
cloaks and rugs, , because, after .the exhaustion of a good day, the inevitable draughts of a 
railway-carriage are apt to give severe colds. If circumstances do not admit of a complete 
change of clothing on dismounting, before travelling home by road or rail, it is very desirable 
that the boots and stockings should be exchanged for warm, dry pairs, which may ea.sily be 
rolled in a waterproof overcoat carried by a groom. 


BOYS AND GIRLS HUNTING, 

As soon as children who have ponies of their own can ride, there is no reason that they 
should not hunt, if hounds of any kind meet conveniently near, and many reasons why they 
should. A useful art cannot be learned too ' early in life. Riding to hounds, like dancing, is 
one of the accomplishments much better learned at the age when mankind most easily submit 
to reproof, and are strongly influenced by example. Boys and girls alike, if of tender years, 
should ride their ponies without stirrups or with the ladies’ patent stirrup. Several fatal accidents 
have occurred within my recollection from children falling and being dragged by the stupid 
irons attached to their saddles. If girls have the third pommel they can ride perfectly well 
without a stirrup — ^boys should have quilted pads carefully filled and stuffed at the points 
where the knees without stirrups naturally press. If nothing better is at hand a flock pillow 
fastened with a surcingle will make a very good shift. 

Little girls “ to the manner bom ” perform extraordinary feats in the hunting-field on 
ponies ; but these little wonders are always mountain-bred, and however small, have the 
true hunting shape. Therefore, ponies required to carry children with hounds should be 
selected with more care as to their symmetry and courage than if merely wanted for the 
road. 


TAKING STAINS OUT OF A SCARLET COAT. 

Three parts of pure nitric acid at 30® B., one part muriatic acid at 17®. Shake gently, 
avdidihg the corrosive Vapours. Put a loose stopper in the mouth. Put into this mixture one* 
eighth ^ its weight of pure tin, in small bits at a time. When all is dissolved and settled, decant 
it into bottles, and close with ground stoppers. It should be diluted only when used. This is 
a radpe for son totrlatc that costs a guinea a bottle. 

OOG 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

HOUNDS AND MASTERS OF HOUNDS, 

Division of Packs of Fox-hounds — Private — Subscription — Breeding Packs — Names of— County Packs — Masters of Houndsi— Of 
Ancient and of Modem Families — Names of Sportsmen Born, not Made — Amount of Subscription — Cost of Hunting Fox-* 
hounds — Of Harriers — The Difficulties of a Master of Hounds — Different Kinds of Masters — ^The Master who Hunts for 
Sport— The Master who Hunts for Position — Advice to Huntsmen — ^A Superior Class of Servants — The Qualifications 
Required — Knowledge of Hounds — Of Foxes — Of Country — Decision of Character — Horsemanship— The Old Idea of 
Drunken Huntsmen False — Tom Moody not a Huntsman — ^Two Model Huntsmen — Scent — ^A Mystery — Evidence from 
Huntsmen in Many Countries— The Belvoir County— The Dorsetshire— The Herts— The Essex— The Brocklesby— The 
Berkeley — The Fox-hound — How Brought to Perfection— By Careful Selection — For Certain Qualities — Importance of Even 
Size — Average Sizes of Dogs and Bitches — Music of Hounds — Diminished by Pace — Canon Kingsley’s Description of a Fox- 
hound— Of a Hunt in Hampshire — The Fox — A Picture from Life — ^The Hunting Men — Note — An American’s Ride with the 
Milton Hounds — A Day in Sherwood Forest, by the Author — Hunting Lessons — A Farmer’s Grievance in Queen Anne’s 
Time — George III, the Farmers Friend — The Hunting Club — Boodle’s — Hunting Terms, List o£ 

The attempt to give an historical and practical idea of modem fox-hunting, for the benefit 
of aspirants, would not be complete without some reference to Masters of hounds, huntsmen, 
and hunting-fields. 

Out of 1 37 packs of fox-hounds in England and Scotland, recorded in the " Rural Almanack ” 
of 1874, the following were maintained without subscription : — The Belvoir, by the Duke of 
Rutland ; the Brocklesby, by the Earl of Yarborough ; the Badminton, by the Duke of 
Beaufort (formerly hunted by the duke himself, and in that year by the Marquis of Worcester) ; 
the Berkeley, by Lord Fitzhardinge ; the Duke of Grafton’s; the Earl of Fitzwilliam’s in 
Yorkshire, formerly in Northamptonshire ; the Earl of Coventry’s (hunted by himself) in Worcester- 
shire ; the Cottesmore was taken up by the third Earl of Lonsdale on his accession to 
his title, and since by his son the fourth earl (for many years it was a subscription 
pack, but it was founded by one of his ancestors about a hundred years ago) ; the Lord 
Leconfield’s in Sussex ; the Earl of Portsmouth’s in North Devon ; Lord Tredegar in South 
Wales ; Sir Watkin William Wynn in North Wales. In Scotland the Duke of Buccleuch 
maintained the pack of fox-hounds established by himself in his minority, and the Earl of 
Eglintoun the pack of hounds established by his father, of Eglintoun tournament memoiy. 
In Ireland, the Marquis of Waterford kept up the famous Curraghmore Hounds. There may 
be other packs less known to fame, maintained at their own expense by private gentlemen ; but 
of the rest, by far the greater number are supported by subscription — ^in some cases limited to 
the members of a county club, in others open to any man willing to pay the fixed minimum 
contribution, and behave with common decency in the field. With respect to county clubs, 
a man buying and residing on an estate in the county would be looked on coldly if he did 
not subscribe; while in some instances — for instance with the Cheshire— donations" are 
accepted from the hunting men of Liverpool and Manchester, but subscriptions with the ri|^t 
to wear the club uniform are declined. 
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Some subscription packs have been maintained under one management for a long series 
of years. Such is the Bramham Moor, in Yorkshire, with which the name of the Lane Fox 
family is indelibly connected; while the Holderness had one Master in the late Mr. Hall, a 
banker, for nearly forty years. As nearly all the excellence of a pack of fox«hounds depends 
on breeding on fixed principles for a long series of years, it is a great disadvantage when a 
pack is broken up and for a new Master to commence to hunt the county with hounds collected 
from east and west, north and south. Such has been the fate of the Quorn more than once* 
Master has succeeded Master at short intervals; some managing without and some with a 
subscription. On each occasion the whole establishment of hounds, servants, and horses, 
has been dispersed ; while subscription packs of merely provincial reputation have been 
maintained without interruption for generations. 

The tesselated condition of English society — ^in which the choicest honours are open to 
the successful, no matter how born or bred — ^is faithfully reproduced in rank of Masters of 
fox-hounds. For example, in 1874, two peers were Masters of and personally hunted two 
subscription packs of fox-hounds in Oxfordshire; in Essex a Master was a real tenant-farmer; 
in Holderness the Master was a banker; in Suffolk, a few years ago, a father and son, 
brewers — the father an M.P. — managed at the same time two packs ; in Surrey, a pack of 
fox-hounds, maintained on a very modest scale by local subscriptions, was not only managed 
but hunted by a genuine London banker — not a retired sleeping partner, but the working 
representative of one of the oldest City banking firms. 

In the same direction it may be noted that the most celebrated Masters of hounds and 
sportsmen have been by no means exclusively enlisted from the ranks of noblemen or long- 
descended landed squires. The late Sir Tatton Sykes — the Sir Roger de Coverlcy of York- 
shire — passed some years of his youth in a solicitor’s office in Lincoln’s Inn Square, and 
was the grandson of a Hull merchant. Squire Farquharson, who hunted Dorsetshire for 
half a century, and looked the character of the leather-breeched, top-booted, country gentle- 
man as much as his contemporary the Norman-descended Sir Charles Knightley — ^was the 
son of a nabob; Captain Percy Williams was son of an East India director. The late 
Captain John White, who was known, when Master of the Cheshire Hounds, as “Leicester- 
shire White,” and was considered the beau iddal of a sportsman in Melton’s most palmy days, 
was the son of a Manchester physician. Out of living Masters of hounds hunting important 
countries a dozen examples might be quoted of men whose claim to the position rests on 
love of sport, and not the least on. pedigree. The lineal descendants of that illustrious 
barber. Sir Richard Arkwright, the founder of the cotton manufacture, which enabled Eng- 
,land to bear the cost of the wars following the French Revolution, supplied Masters of the 
fox-hounds in Essex, in Bedfordshire, and Warwickshire, in a father and two sons ; and in 
1874 three Arkwrrights hunted a Bedfordshire, a Herefordshire, and an Essex pack. In the 
same year the Master of the celebrated Heythrop Hounds was a son of Mr. Thomas 
Brassey, the millionnaire railway contractor, one of his predecessors in the office having 
been Lord Redesdale, the paid chairman of the Private Bill Committee of the House of 
Lords. 

The subscription to an established pack of fox-hounds is seldom less than twenty-five 
pounds, but there are ' landed proprietors who give five hundred pounds without attending a 
meet twice in a season. 

The guaranteed subscription in 1874, to one of the best packs in a metropolitan county 
for three days a week, and an occasional by-day, was two thousand pounds a year ; but in 
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the same county very good sport was shown with a scratch pack of hounds by a professional 
Master for less than a thousand a year. 

On the other hand, a pack of harriers may be kept up in really good style for about 
five hundred a year, and a pack of stag-hounds at about one thousand a year. Every gentleman 
who appears regularly at the meets of a subscription (not being a county pack) is expected to 
subscribe, and with the packs that meet within fifty miles of London, a stranger will probably 
receive a hint to that effect after the third or fourth visit. The farmers whose holdings are 
within easy reach of a metropolitan railway would naturally object to any hunting at all if the 
“ fields ” were not strictly limited. With harriers, a collection called “ a cap ” is generally made 
before the hounds throw off, of from two-and-sixpence to five shillings, from each non-subscriber. 

For a new man, in the sense of the French term nouveau riche, to obtain admission into 
a county hunting club is almost as difficult as to be balloted into the most exclusive clubs 
of London, say White’s or the Travellers', and can only be effected by the same means 
— good introductions. Money alone is not a passport, although with tact it will do a good 
deal. 

The position of the Master of a subscription pack of fox-hounds involves, if propet ly 
performed, grave responsibilities, much time and labour, and a host of rural troubles. Varied 
considerations induce men to accept, and even to seek, the doubtful honour. In the first 
rank stand those who take upon themselves a government almost as difficult as that of Spain 
or France, because they are born sportsmen ; because the subscription, added to their own 
means, enables them to enjoy more hunting than they could otherwise afford ; because they 
are never so happy as when hunting their hounds in the season, and in attending to all ^he 
details of breeding, exercising, and training them out of season. Such men are content to 
shog along grass lanes with the pack at their heels for hour after hour in summer, and to 
spend afternoons in playing with them in some quiet nook of a park. The hounds, the 
kennel huntsman, and a few chosen friends deep in hound pedigree, content them for society 
during the best part of the year. Such men, although independent in circumstances, with 
moderate incomes, and no expensive tastes beyond the hunting-field, are generally popular 
with all the farmers of the district, and their wives! They make fair words go as far — or 
further — than money; they exercise infinite tact and temper in settling the inevitable diflS- 
culties of damages to fences and poultry, the still more difficult discussions with pheasant 
preservers and their gamekeepers, and of late years the costly negotiations for the removal 
of wire fences in the hunting season. When such men are also good horsemen, who, riding 
in front, can look the thrusting swells in the face when it is necessary to cry, " Hold hard 1 " 
they have less difficulty in keeping eager "fields” in order than those often capital M.F.H.’s, 
of mature years and heavy weight, who are obliged to trust to opened gates and easy gaps. 
But there are .some countries where the armies of high-bred sportsmen can only be prevented 
from spoiling their own sport by the authority of one who combines high rank with hard- 
riding qualifications. 

But even when everything is well mantled in the kennel, the stable, and the field, when 
the farmers are friendly, wire-traps are removed, and foxes fairly preserved, there remain toO 
often bitter drops at the bottom of the goblet of sport, in the shape of a meddlesome con|- 
mittee — of subscriptions insufficient or ill-paid — and of cantankerous supporters who persi^ently 
exercise the easy task of finding fault with the hounds, the horses, the huntsman, the l^le Of 

hunting, and everything else. 

Fox-hunting sport is dependent on scent — scent is the most uncertain tidng in the WorW. 
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Without scent the most perfect pack cannot kill, cannot even hunt, and in the course of a 
few weeks will seem to lose all confidence in the most skilful huntsman.- In a bad scenting 
season tlie life of a Master of hounds is one of misery at home and abroad. If he is new 
to the county, he and his establishment are set down as "duffers.’’ Even if he is an old 
friend, some enet^etic new arrival in the county — ^some young peer or squire, fresh from the 
university, “who knows not Joseph” — gives the signal of discontent, which those who are 
sdways tired of “Aristides the Just” echo. The Master is “too old, too slow; he does not 
lift the hounds,” &c. &c. ; or, “ is too fast and impatient.” But this rising discontent will 
often be nipped in the bud by a change in the wind and a rapid succession of good runs 
and kills. 

Quite different is the man who takes the management for the sake of position, and finds 
all or a lat|;e share of the subscriptions. The probability is that, even if he understands how to 
keep a respectable place with hounds, he knows little or nothing about hunting, or the equally 
important subject of kennel management, and maintaining the reputation of a pack by judicious 
breeding. 

He is fortunate if his social position, style, and manner enable him to keep his ** field” 
in order ; still more fortunate if he obtains the services of a huntsman who thoroughly understands 
his business, and yet on the strength of his superior knowledge does not forget that he is the 
servant of the gentleman who employs him, and not of the young bloods who tip and flatter 
him. 

Therefore, if a newly-enriched man — ^the son of some fortunate trader, solicitor, or contractor — 
determines on taking the responsibilities and honours of a M.F.H., he has one of two courses 
to pursue : either to qualify himself for the post by careful and assiduous study, or to confine 
himself to the financial ahd diplomatic department, leaving the practical part to his professional 
assistant — the huntsman. 

There are two sorts of M.F.H.’s who are equally contemptible: the one who, knowing 
little or nothing of hunting, is continually blowing his horn and interfering with his huntsman, 
in order to show his authority ; and the other, who, not interfering at all, allows himself to be 
the iutt and the dupe of the great and imperious gentlemen for whose amusement he pays 
heavily and works hard. 

Fox-hunting is seen under its most agreeable aspect either when the pack is the hereditary 
property or under the management of a gentleman “ to the manner born,” or where in truly 
rural districts it is maintained by a small body of subscribers, who are enthusiastic sportsmen, 
who all know each other, ahd to use a familiar phrase, “mean business,” and nothing else. 

Huntsmen, as. a body, are an intelligent, sober, thoughtful class; servants not the least 
like the drunken reprobates who figure in the stories of the orgies of the last generation — ^the 
Tom Moodys, whose deathbeds and funerals were the occasion of scenes which sound blasphemous 
to a soberer generation. Tom Moody, by-the-by, was not a huntsman, but a whip; although 
a very great rider, he had no hunting talent to justify the hero-worship which song-writers 
and painters have accorded him. “ He was a little eight-stone man, decidedly dirty ; he 
would wear his boots without taking them off from Monday to Saturday. His whole existence 
centred in hunting ; he could not read a word ; his spare time in summer was spent in fishing 
for eels.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that the qualities which make a first-rate huntsman in the 
field are those which would also make a first-rate commander of cavalry. He must cany the 
ge(^;raphy of the country in his head, have an instinctive knowledge of the habits of tbe fox. 
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a familiar acquaintance with the capabilities of every one of his hounds, and the faculty of 
being able to make up his mind in an instant With these capabilities, he must be a bold, 
determined horseman, understand the art of bringing his pack at the commencement of each 
season into the highest possible condition, -and know how to so select bitches and sires, and so 
draft the puppies of every year, as to bring them to the size and hunting qualities suited to 
the country, and in other respects, as near as possible to perfection in strength, speed, and 
hunting qualities. 

Those who desire to know what a first-class huntsman at the head of a first-class 
establishment may be like, should read the sketches, almost photographs, of Will Goodall, 
huntsman of the Duke of Rutland’s Belvoir Hounds, and Tom Sebright, forty years in the 
service of the Fitzwilliam family at Melton, by their enthusiastic biographer, “The Druid.”* 

SCENT. 

Nothing is more mysterious than the “scent” on which fox-hunters are dependent for 
their sport. After a century, in which the experience of the most earnest observers has been 
recorded, no theory of any value has been framed. 

The favourite idea of “a southerly wind and a cloudy sky,” which has been embalmed 
in a popular hunting-song, is often found a deception and a snare. The famous poem recording 
the events of the great run from Billedon Caplow commences, “With the wind at north-east 
fordiddingly keen.” Hounds have been known to run tremendously in snow-storms, rain-storms, 
and the coldest winds, and sometimes under a hot May sun, although that is more rare. As 
a rule, the best scent is found on grass, and the worst on ploughed land ; and where hounds 
run from grass to plough, it is often found that they decline from racing breast-high to cold 
hunting ; but there are many exceptions to this theory. For example, the Roothings of Essex 
are a district as fiat as a billiard-table, all plough, very little under the influence of the modem 
system of deep draining, intersected by wide, deep, neglected ditches. There is no county 
in England that holds such a good scent after the ground is saturated with rain. 

“ The Druid,” who never rode hunting in his life, and had the advantage of not starting 
with theory, has most industriously collected the opinions of a number of huntsmen and 
Masters of hounds. Thus, Will Goodall wrote : " I can’t say I have observed any very 
great peculiarity of scent in any part of the country. With a north-east wind and a rising 
glass hounds will run over any part of it, and catch their fox ; but with a west wind, which it 
has been nearly all the season, we have never had a week’s good scenting.” The late Squire 
Farquharson, who hunted Dorsetshire for nearly half a century, said : “ I have known a burning 
scent when, according to accepted rules, there should be none ; and I have known a great 
lack of it under the most propitious prospects ; and I have seen hounds fly in a strong westerly 
wind, which is supposed to be most unpropitious for scent — in fact, I have seen them run in 
all winds and weathers. At the same time, I am inclined to think that when the quicksilver 
is low the atmosphere is disturbed, and scent is so fluctuating and catching that it varies 
momentarily ; and that, on the contrary, when the quicksilver is steady and settled the scent 
is good. Dorsetshire (a dairy and hill county) cannot be called a good scenting county in 
a moist season ; but then the hills and woodlands hold a good scent” 

"The Puckeridge (Herts), nearly all plough, does not carry a good scent, and they like 

• “ Scott aad Sebrii^” by “Tho DnfaL” 
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to force the foxes tinto Essex. The Puckeridge was the pack John L'eech frequented, and 
from which he took most of his comical sketches. 

“ In the High Wold, Brocklesby country (a country of com, root, and sheep farms, and a 
light .soil, originally reclaimed from heath and rabbit>warrens), when the country is dry the 
scent fails. The more rain the better we go ; best up to our knees and hocks in mud. In the 
Berkeley county (grass dairy farms) dry weather is most favourable to sport. The Cotswold 
Hills hold a better scent than the vale. The Beaufort county is richer land than Heythrop 
(Oxfordshire), has more grass, and it holds a better scent. The Duke of Grafton’s county 
(Northamptonshire) has much grass land, and is hrst-rate, and so is the Pytchley, except the 
northern part adjoining Bedfordshire, which is notoriously the worst scenting county in the 
hunt.” 

“In Shropshire, whenever there is scent on the Haughmond Hill there is none in the 
valley, and the reverse holds good. The Old Berkshire shows most sport in a dry season. 
When scent had been bad on an October day the fog rose, and the hounds killed their , fox 
in twenty minutes.” 


THE FOX-HOUND. 

In no branch of breeding has the art been carried to such perfection as in the fox-hound. 
With definite objects, successive generations of huntsmen have selected and bred without arty 
regard to cost, and with all the advantages of recorded pedigree which are enjoyed by the 
breeders of thoroughbred horses. But the breeders of racehorses constantly breed without 
regard , to form, to soundness, or to constitution, if the blood of sire or dam promise speed. 
No matter what the defects of a sire that has won great races, his services will be in great 
demand. Not so with the fox-hound ; as he is simply an instrument of pleasure, as his qualities 
do not win money, the breeder of the most obscure as well as of the most fashionable pack 
aims at the same perfections. The fox-hound must have the symmetry which insures speed 
and endurance, a vigorous body and limbs, with no superfluous flesh, and a full development 
of the chest and breathing powers. He must be keen-scented, and musical in the degree 
required in the country he hunts. 

To all these, and other points too numerous to mention, the Masters of hounds and 
buiitsmen of England, in continual communication with each other, have devoted their attention 
for more than a century, and have in that time got rid of the “ crooked legs,” the “ dewlaps " 
of old English and Continental hounds, in some instances sacrificing scent and hunting qualities 
to speed, but always combining in a high degree hunting and racing qualities. 

It is in the success with which a huntsman unites the best qualities of a hound, corrects 
the faults of a good bitch by putting to a stallion excellent in the qualities where she is deficient, 
or vice versd, that the kennel excellence of a huntsman is shown. 

In a pack of reputation it is important that all the dogs and bitches should be as nearly 
of a size as possible, whatever be the standard of the pack ; dc^s at the present day ranging 
from twenty-two inches to twenty-five inches, bitches from twenty-one to twenty-three inches. 
In some countries the dogs and bitches are hunted in separate packs, “ ladies ” being considered 
the fastest ; in other countries, equally famous for sport, they are mixed, and then twenty-three 
indies is the more popular size. 

Some Masters of hounds are as particular about colour as about size ; others are satisfied 
if the pack will only hunt and race. 

As to size, in the present civilised state of English agriculture the size of a fox-hound 
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is much a matter of fancy ; but where fences have to be run through small hounds are preferred, 
where great ditches are to be leaped a certain size is essential ; little bitches get lost 

It is the mark of a high*couraged fox-hound that he flies his fences in full cry, instead of 
halting to look for a hole. 

As to music, for which the old Et^lish and German hounds were so famous, it has been 
to a considerable extent diminished by the demands of pace. Certain packs of very high 
reputation, such as the Brocklesby and the Belvoir, having a very open country to. hunt are 
much more mute than those that hunt through wild and woodland countries. In Nottingham- 
shire, Essex, or Devonshire, a huntsman would soon be lost without the music of his 
hounds. 

Intelligent a fox-hound must be, but not too intelligent for such are “skirters,” trying to 
hit off the scent right or left of the pack. Such might make capital pot-hunters in the woods 
of Virginia. Docility is essential, but not at the sacrifice of courage. It is not the best 
hounds who submit to the lash without a growL 

To a stranger to hunting there is no more extraordinary sight than that of a pack of 
hungry hounds crowded at a door in sight of their feeding trough, and not one venturing 
to come forward until called by name. 

All great huntsmen are beloved by their hounds, although they could not rule them 
without severe discipline. 

That earnest poet, Canon Kingsley, who was a daring horseman and a true sportsman, 
although “ he never owned a horse worth fifty pounds in his life,” describes “ the fox-hound as 
the result of nature, not limited, but developed by high civilisation. Next to an old Greek 
statue there are few such combinations of grace and strength as in a fine fox-hound. The 
old savage ideal of beauty — type of mere massive force — was the lion ; of grace, the fawn. 
Breeding and selecting, through long centuries, have created the fox-hound, which combines 
both types. .... Look at the old hound, who stands doubtful, looking up at his master 
for advice. Mark the severity, delicacy, lightness of every curve : his head fine as a deer’s^ 
his hind-legs as terse as steel springs, his fore-l^s straight as arrows ; and see the depth of his 
chest, the sweep of his loin, the mass of arm and thigh, the breadth of paw; and, if you 
have an eye for form, note the absolute majesty of his attitude. Majesty is the only word ; 
for, if he were ten feet high, instead of twenty-three inches, with what animal on earth could 
you contrast him ? It is a joy to see such perfection alive f ” 

There are other pass<^es in the same paper, “ A Concert in a Pine-wood ” — the description 
of a hunt in Hampshire — so unlike the usual sensational pictures of life in Leicestershire, 
that I cannot resist the temptation of quoting them. It must be understood that the parson 
is riding on his old hunter through a pine- wood, to administer spiritual consolation to a poor 
parishioner. 

“Stay ! there was a sound at last— a light footfall— a hare races towards ns through the ferns, her great 
bright eyes full of terror, her ears aloft to catch some sound behind. She sees us, turns shoit, and vanishes into 
the gloom. The mare pricks up her ears too, listens, and looks : but not the way the hare has gone. There 
is something more coming. Besides, that hare was not travelling in search of food. She was not 'loafing* 
along, looking around her right and left, but galloping steadily. She has been frightened; she has been 
put up ; but what has put her up ? And tber^ far away among the fir-stems, rings the shridc of a startled 
blackbird. What has put him rife? 

“ ‘ Stand jtill, old marc ! Do you think still, after fifteen winters, that you can catch a fox ?* 

“ A fox it is indeed ; a great dog-fox, as red as the fir-stems between which he glides. And yet his kige 
arc black with fresh peat staias. He is a hnnted fox, but be has not been up long. 
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" The nmre stands like a statue, but I can feel her trembling between my knees. Positively he does not 
see us. He sits down in the niiddle of a ride, turns his great ears right and left, and then scratches one of 
them with his hind foot, seemingly to make it hear the better. Now he is up again, and on. 

" Beneath yon fir, some hundred yards away, standeth, or rather lieth, for it is on dead, flat ground, the 
fiatmous castle of Malepaitius. I know it well ; a patch of sand^heaps, mingled with great holes, amid the 
twining fir«roots ; ancient home of the last wild beasts. Full-blown in self*satisfaction, he trots, lifting his toes 
delicately, and carrying his brush aloft, full of cunning and conceit. 

" Suddenly he halts at the great gate of Malepartius ; examines it with his nose ; goes on to a postern, 

examines that also, and then another and another. ^Ah, Reineke! fallen is thy conceit, and fallen thy tail 
therewith. Man has been beforehand with thee, and the earths are stopped ! ’ 

" One moment he sits down to meditate, and scratches those trusty counsellors, his ears, as if he would tear 

them off, * revolving swift thoughts in a crafty mind.’ He has settled it now. He is up and off, and at what 

a pace, and with what a grace besides ! 

" Shall I notify ? Shall I waken the echoes ? Shall I break the grand silence by that scream which the 
vulgar view halloo call ? It is needless ; for louder every moment swells up a sound at which my heart leaps 
into my mouth, and my mare into the air. 

" And now appear, dim at first and distant, but brightening and nearing fast, many a right good fellow, and many 
a right good horse. 

“ There is music, again, if you listen, in the soft tread of those hundred horse-hoofs upon the springy, vegetable 
soil. They are trotting now in * common time.* You may hear the whole Croats’ March (the finest trotting-march in 
the world) played by those iron heels ; the time, as it does in the Croats’ March, breaking now and then, plunging, 
jingling, struggling through heavy ground, bursting for a moment into a jubilant canter as it reaches a sound spot. 

"The hounds feather a moment round Malepartius, puzzled by the winding of Reineke’s footsteps. I can hear 
the flap and snort of the dogs’ nostrils as they canter round me 5 and I like it— it is exciting ; but why ! — who can 
teU? 

" I cap them on to the spot at which Reineke disappeared. 

Old Virginal’s stern flourishes ; instantly her pace quickens ; one whimper, and she is away, full-mouthed, 
through the wood, and the pack after her : but not I. I am not going with them. My hunting days are over. Let it 
suflice that I have, in the days of my vanity, drunk delight of battle with my peers far on the ringing plains of many a 
country, grass and forest, down and vale. 

"And hounds and huntsmen are already far ahead — are racing up the Roman road. Racing, indeed ; for as 
Reineke gallops up the narrow heather-fringed pathway, he brushes off his scent upon the twigs at every stride^ and the 
hounds race after him^ showing no head, indeed, and keeping, for convenience, in one long line upon the track ; but 
going, heads up^ stems down^ at a pace which no horse can follow. I only hope they may not overrun the scent. 

" They have overrun it ; they halt, and put their heads down a moment. But with one swift cast, in full gallop, 
they have hit it off again, fifty yards away in the heather, long ere the horsemen are up to them ; for those hounds can 
hunt a fox, because they are not hunted themselves, and so have learnt to trust themselves, and act for themselves, as 
boys should learn at school, even at the risk of a mistake or two. Now they are showing head, indeed, down a half- 
cleared valley, and over a few ineffectual turnips, withering in the heart of the wilderness, and then over the brook, 
while I turn slowly away, through a green wilderness of self-sown firs. 

" Hark I a faint, dreary hallo off the moor above. And then another and another. My friends may trust it, for 
the clod of these parts delights in the chase like any bare-legged Paddy, and casts away flail and fork wildly to run, 
shout, assist, and interfere in all possible ways, out of pure love ! " 

The following candid account of a bad bold horseman’s first experience of hunting and 
leaping will appropriately complete this part of my subject: — 

" 1 am at Milton,” writes Charles Sumner, the American statesman (so unfavourably known to this generation of 
Englishmen), "passing my Christmas week with Lord FitzwilUam. Here I have been enjoying fox-hunting to the 
imminent danger of my limbs and neck, That they still remain intact is a miracle. I think I have never participated 
in anything more exciting than this exercise. After my arrival, I mounted at half-past nine o’clock a beautiful 
hunter, and rode with Lord Milton about six miles to the place of meeting. There were the hounds, and 
tmntsmen, and whippers-in, and about eighty horsemen— the noblemen and gentry, and clergy of the neighbourhood, 
all beautifully mounted, and the greater part in red coau, leather breeches, and white top-boots. The hounds 
H H H 
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were sent into the cover, and it was a grand sight to see so many handsome dogs all of a sise, and aU washed 
before coining out, rushing into the underwood to start the fox We did not get a scent immediately, and rode 
from cover to cover; but soon the cry was raised, ‘ Tally-ho the horn was blown, the dogs barked, the 
horsemen rallied, the hounds scented their way through the cover on the trail of the fox, and then started in 
full run. I had originally intended only to ride to cover to sec them throw ofi; and then make my way .home 
believing myself unequal to the probable run ; but the chase commenced, and I was in the midst of it, and, 
being excellently mounted, nearly at the head of it - Never did I see such a scamper, and never did it enter 
into my head that horses could be poshed to such speed in such places. We dashed through and over bushes, 
leaping broad ditches, splashing in brooks and mud, and passing over fences as so many imaginary lines. My 
first fence I shall not readily forget I was near Lord Milton, who was mounted on a thoroughbred horse. 
He cleared a fence before him. My horse pawed ‘the ground and neighed. 1 gave him the rein and be 
cleared the fence. As I was up in the air for one moment, how I was startled to look down and see that there 
was not only a fence, but a ditch! He cleared the ditch too. 1 have said it was my first experiment I lost 
my balance, w'as thrown to the very ears of the horse, but in some way or other contrived to work myself back 
to the saddle without touching the ground. How I got back I cannot tell, but I did regain my seat, and my 
horse was at a run in a moment All this, you will understand, passed in less time by far than it will take to 
read this account. One moment we were in a scamper through a ploughed field, ai\other over a beautiful 
pasture, and another winding through the devious paths of a wood. I have said that I mounted at nine and 
a half o'clock. It wanted twenty minutes to five when I finally dismounted, not having been out of the saddle 
more than thirty seconds during all this time, and then only to change my horse, taking a fresh one from a 
groom who was in attendance. During much of this time we were on a full run. 

“The next day had its incidents. The place of meeting for the hounds was about fourteen miles from the 
house. Our horses were previously led thither by grooms, and we rode there in a carriage and four with 
outriders, and took our horses fresh. This day I met with a fall. The country was very rough, and the fences 
often quite stiff and high. I rode among the foremost, and on going over a fence and a brook together, came 
to the ground. My horse cleared them both ; and I cleared him, for I went directly over his head. Of course 
he started off, but was soon caught by Lord Milton and a parson who had already made the leap successfully. 
The best and hardest rider in this part of the country is reputed to be a clergyman, and there was not a day 
that I was out that I did not see three or four persons rejoicing in the style of ‘Reverend,’ and distinguishable 
from the rest of the habituh by wearing a black instead of a red coat They were among the foremost in 
every field. Once we came to a very stiff rail fence ; the hounds were not in full cry ; there was a general 
stop to see how the different horses and riders would take it. Many were afraid, and several horses refused it. 
Swn, however, the Rev. Mr. Nash, a clergyman of some fifty years, came across the field, and the cry was 
raised, ‘Hurrah for Nash! Now for Nash!’ I need not say that he went over it easily. It was the Rev. 

Mr. Nash who caught my horse. None of the clergymen who were out were young men, they were all more 

than forty-five, if not fifty. 

“Dinner was early, because the sportsmen return fatigued, and without having tasted a morsel of food 
since an early breakfast. So after our return we only had time to dress, and at five and a half o*clock assembled 
in the library, from which we went into dinner. You have in proper succession soup, fish, venison, and the 
large English dishes, besides a profusion of French entries, with ice-crcam, and an ample dessert^Madeira, 
sherry, claret, port, and champagne. We do not sit long at table, but return to the library, which opens into 
two or three drawing-rooms, and is itself used as the principal one, where we find the ladies already at their 
embroidery and also coffee. Conversation goes on languidly. The boys arc sleepy, and Lord Fitswilliam is 

serious and melancholy, and very soon 1 am glad to kill off an hour or so by a game at cards. About eleven 

o clock I am glad to retire to my chamber, which is a very large apartment with two large oriel windows, looking 
out upon the lawn where the deer arc feeding. There 1 find a glowing fire, and in one of the various easy-chatrs 
sit and muse while the fire bums, or resort to the pen, ink, and paper, which are carefully placed on the ta ble 
near me.”— /w;w Memorials of Charles Sumner. 


THE HUNTING SEASON. 

The hunting season commences with the wild deer of Exmoor in the middle of Avgust ; 
in September die hare is hunted in those districts of moorland and down-land where there 
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are no crops to be damaged fay the sport. Fox-hunting properly commences in November, 
cub-hunting as ^n as the com crops are harvested, and the season finishes, in most counties, 
about the last week of March, although in purely grass and woodland counties a May-fox is 
often killed if the season is favourable to scent. 

From Norman times to the reign of George III. hunting was pursued all the year round. 
The “Spectator” arrived on a visit to Sir Roger de Coverley on the last day of June, and 
writes, “Sir Roger is so keen at this sport (hunting with x/<»/-hounds, a sort of slow beagles) 
that he has been out almost every day since I came here.” 

Throughout Queen Anne’s reign the farmers complained piteously of the losses they 
suffered of hounds and horses galloping through standing corn. Pamphlets were written, and 
every sort of appeal resorted to, in vain. “ The Queen herself followed the hounds in, a chaise 
with one horse, ‘ which,’ says Swift, ' she drives herself, and drives furiously, like Jehu ; and 
is a mighty . hunter, like Nimrod.’ She was, if Stella’s journalist did not exaggerate, quite 
equal to runs even longer than those performed by the Coverley hounds; for on the yth 
August, 1711, she drove before dinner five-and-forty miles after a stag.” 

It was not until George III., the “ farmer’s friend,” came to the throne, and exercised a 
personal influence over legislation, that the abuse was abolished, and an Act passed by which 
the sport was limited to those months in autumn and winter which the old Saxon Chronicle 
had originally fixed as the “hunters’ months.” 

The keen young sportsman, with time and money at command, may thus commence in 
Somersetshire in August, and if in September cub-hunting does not satisfy him, may hunt 
hares on Salisbury Plains, on the downs of the south coast, and the moorlands north, until 
November, when the best sport will be found in counties where there are no ditches, like the 
hill stonewall countries of Oxfordshire and Worcestershire. When winter frosts and rains have 
cleared leaves from hedges, and the rank growth of weeds from the ditches, then sport in 
the flying countries can be enjoyed in the utmost perfection with the least danger. In a 
damp spring, fine sport is to be had even up to the second week of May, in a country of 
pastures and woodlands. But not only crops have to be considered, but lands. Drainage is 
supposed to be hostile to scent, but it makes fields rideable that previously brought the best 
horses to a walk. “ In that fifty-acre field,” said the late Lord Berners at Keythorpe, to 
the writer, " I have seen five hundred horsemen brought to a standstill. Now you may gallop 
over it.” Wire-fencing and the increase of sheep-feeding are the greatest obstacles to fox- 
hunting. More than forty years ago, at Wentworth House, the American Sumner "sat at 
dinner with Earl Spencer. We talked about hunting, which is now just beginning. He said 
he used to keep a pack of hounds formerly, and that the relations into which it brought 
him with his neighbours and the county had taught him more of human nature than he had 
learnt in any other way. The whole affair of fox-hunting, he added, with all its trespasses upon 
pnperty, could not be maintained if the whole neighbourhood did not take as great an interest 
in it as the owner of the hounds” 


THE FOX-HUNTERS’ CLUB. 

Boodle’s, in St. James’ Street, was until 1880 the fox-hunters’ club par excellence. A 
dingy-looking establishment outside and in, as little like such modern clubs as the Travellers’ 
or the Carleton, as the Cock in Fleet Street is like the Criterion in Piccadilly. Boodle’s was 
established about a hundred years ago as a resort for country gentlemen who liked better 
dinners than the taverns of that day supplied. All Masters of established packs of fox-hounds 
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belonged to it. They had an annual dinner, at which present and past M.F.H/s exchanged 
notes on kennel questions, and fought the hunting-battles o’er again. 

Disputes on questions of the unwritten law of fox-hunting, as to the limits of districts 
and the right to covers, were referred to the arbitration of the Fox-hunting committee of 
Boodle’s.” But in 1880 the members had reason to find fault with rules the proprietor insisted 
on imposing On the members. The hunting men retired in a body, and Boodle’s seems likely 
to lose all that made it distinguished. 


HUNTING TERMS. 

Hunting has its special vocabulary terms, a knowledge of which is essential for compre- 
hending hunting conversation and reports. The proper pronunciation can only be acquired 
from tnvd voce instruction. My list has been partly compiled from the work of a great 
practical authority, Tom Smith — "Gentleman Smith,” as he was called, to distinguish him 
from the wealthy hard rider, Assheton Smith. Gentleman Smith had but a very moderate 
private fortune, and was some fifty years ago what may be called a professional Master of 
hounds. He hunted the Hursley pack as far back as 1828, and boasted that with his own 
hounds, in that bad-scenting country, he had killed ninety foxes in ninety-one days’ hunting. 
When he published the third edition of his "Diaiy of a Huntsman” in 1852, he was Master 


of the "Pychely” {sic) Hounds.* 

Cover or Covert (spelt both ways). — Any wood, furze, 
gorse, rmhes, heath, or sedge that will hold a fox. 
Artificial covers are sometimes manufactured of 
bundles of faggots. 

Cover /f<7/V>&.— The huntsman’s cry to encourage hounds 
on throwing off ” to rush into cover. 

Eioo ifty Voi over^ Edawick, Eadawick^ Yoi wind him^ 
Yot rouse him^ my beys, are similar encouragements, 
especially used in very large covers where the pack 
are out of sight 

Hoick, Hector, means Hark to Hector, a hound who may 
be depended on, and who has challenged, and may 
be continued with. 

Have at him, old fellow. 

Hoick together, Hoick , — To encourage when several 
hounds are heard, and are getting together. 

Taaleo , — When a fox is viewed in cover by the hunts- 
man. 

Tally-o-ba€k,--Vl\itv\ the fox comes out and heads back 
again. 

Tally-o-over , — When a fox has crossed a ride in a 
wood. 

Ta-a^le-o . — When ore of the field sees a fox clear away, 
to call the attention of the huntsman. 

Hooi (after Tally-ho, away).-— A shout to call hounds, if at 
a distance, on viewing a fox. 


Gone away , — ^The huntsman’s cry. 

Elofe, forrard, aiway.— Ditto. 

Yo hote,yo hole, there , — Huntsman to make hounds hunt 
when at a check. 

Forrard,forrard, A When some hounds have hit off 
the scent, to call on the rest 

Yogeote , — To call back hounds. 

Hoick halloo, Hoick halloo , — ^When a halloo is heard from 
some one who has viewed the fox at a distance. 

Eturst , — The first part of a run, if quick. 

Burst term used when a fox is killed without a 

chance of a check. 

Burning Scent , — ^When hounds run almost mute^ owing 
to the goodness of the scent 

Breast-high , — When the scent is so hot that the hounds 
have no need to stoop their heads to the ground to 
catch it, but can go at a racing pace. 

Carry a good When the scent is good and 

spread out, so that it extends wide enough for the 
whole pack to feel it, and run well together. More 
frequently the scent is only good on the line, for one 
hound to get it, so that the rest follow and depend 
upon him. Hence 

Line Hunters,^^lAovLnA% that will not go a yard beyond 
the sclent, and keep the pack right; invaluable 
bounds. 


• 1 have heard that Tom Smith was one of three brotheis, all remarkable in their way : he for the import he diowed on 
a very small iheome and subscription ; the Rev. Samuel Smkh, author of the Lois Weedon ^em of giowlng good crops of 
wheat year after year without manure; and William Smith of Woolstoa, who was the fiist to piodttCe a Steam that 

could he profitably used by tenants of small fimns with small fields. 
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-When every hound hi cover is throwing his 
tongue. 

Coid /rivis/r>r^.---When hounds can. scarcely feel a scent^ 
and pick it out with difficulty. After a burst of 
ten minutes we came on the plough, and fell to cold 
hunHngl^ 

Dwelling, — When hounds do not run up to a huntsman’s 
holloa, perhaps feeling a cold scent, will not stir 
until moved by the whipper-in, or perhaps having 
lost confidence in the huntsman after a series of bad 
days. A slow huntsman is apt to dwell. 

Full Cry. — ^When the whole pack are running hard and 
throwing their tongues. 

Holding Scent. — Exactly the reverse. When the scent 
is quite good enough for hounds to hunt a fox a fair 
pace, but not enough to satisfy those who only come 
out to gallop and jump. 

Zl^dSMfg‘.--Whcn hounds have checked and lost scent, or 
are scarcely able to over it across bad scenting 
ground, the huntsman, either because he hears a 
holloa forward from some one who has seen the 
travelling fox, or on calculation, lifts them forward, 
for the chance of getting on terms with the fox. 
This is contrary to the theory and feelings of the 
best sportsmen, who like to see the hounds do their 
own work ; for, if hounds are continually lifted, they 
will always be looking to the huntsman, and will not 
hunt. On the other hand, there would be no sport 
if hounds were never lifted, either where the county 
is intersected by tracts of ground that hold no scent, 
or where, as in the fashionable counties, horsemen in 


hundreds so press on the pack that they cannot get 
room to hunt until the mob has been stalled off by a 
quick gallop over severe fencing. 

When hounds are very fresh and fly without 
scent, that is called metal. 

Moving scent. — ^When hounds get on the scent of a fox 
disturbed in travelling ; a scent fresher than a drag. 

d/f^i^.-^Hounds run mute when the scent is so good that 
they gallop at such a pace that they cannot throw 
their tongues. A hoUnd that runs itiute, even if in 
every other respect the best hound in the pack, is a 
nuisance. 

Riot. — When hounds hunt anything besides the fox, the 
call is ** Ware riot ! ware hare ! * * Good hounds have 
been known to hunt cur dogs, and even a galloping 
donkey. 

Heel. — ^When hounds, instead of following the fox, run 
back over the scent the way they came. 

When a fox is nearly beaten. 

Sinking the wind. — When men go down wind to catch 
the cry of the hounds. 

Streaming. — When hounds go across an open county like 
a flock of pigeons, it is called “ streaming away.” 

Tailing. — When hounds in a chase run in a line and not 
abreast — ^generally owing to a bad scent or the pack 
not being equal in pace— *a common fault in scratch” 
packs. 

Scratch pack. — A pack composed of hounds begged or 
purchased, of any size or sort, anywhere, under an 
emergency, or for the sake of making up a cheap 
pack in a hurry. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

PREPARATION OF THE HUNTER FOR—TREATMENT DURING AND AFTER— HUNTING. 

Importance of Condition in a Hunter— Results of Ignorance Fifty Years Ago— A Brutal Age— Anecdote of Sir Hany Vane 
Tempest—'^ Nimrod ” (Apperley)— The Reformer in Treating Hunters — Hunters Rarely Die of Over-Exertion now — Winter 
Condition to be Preserved through the Summer— Horses in Daily Use in Summer stand Hunting Best in Winter— Equally 
Important for Cobs or Ponies — Condition Explained by a Correspondent of The Field — How to Train a Stud of Hunters— 
Where Expense is not an Object — ^Value of Oats and Beans— How to Sweat a Hunter — Exercise— Flannel Bandages — 
Water— Must be Pure — Colonel Fitrwygram’s Plan— A Summcr*s Run for Hunters in a Carriage— Didc Christian's Plan 
of Training— Use of Sawdust instead of Straw— How to Treat Hunters during a Frost or Snow-storm— Importance of Mashes 
—How to Make them— Value of Winter in the Hunting-held — After Hunting Hard, Rest — ^At First Shelter— Gruel, how 
Made — How to Treat and Feed a Tired Horse — Importance of Fresh Air and Warm Clothing — ^Tired Horses to be Gruclled 
before they are Groomed — Mud Fever — A Great Pest — Three Letters on— Hot Water and Bandages — Cold Water and 
Bandages — ^No Water and Bandages— No Bandages, no Water — Clipping and Singeing — Origin of— Both Plans Described — 
Necessity no longer Disputed — ^New Clipping Machine Superseded Scissors— How to Clip Legs — Leave Nose, Eyes, and 
Ears Alone — Hunting Dress — To be Studied for Comfort— Great Improvement in this Generation — George the Fourthian 
Style Described — ^The Principles of Modern Hunting Coat — Colours — Scarlet for Choice — ^Waistcoat with Warm Back — Flap- 
Pockets — Breeches— Decline, Fidl, and Rise again of Leather Breeches — Breeches-cutting a Fine Art — Boots, Varieties of 
Xops — Napoleons — ^Butchers- History and Description — Gloves — Buckskins no longer Worn — Whips— Spurs— The Hunting- 
Box — Prindples of Construction —Warmth — ^Ventilation — Supplies of Water, Hot and Cold— Aim Maximum of Comfort, 
Minimum of Servants — Hunting 'Cottage for Six Bachelors Described — Or One Married Man — Ground-floor Dressing-room — 
How Furnished — Baths, Variety of— Drying-room for Cloths — Kitchen, its Hot Water Boilers — Doors, a New Style- 
Covered Passage to Stables — Lamps, Use of— Sportsmen's Fare — Principles of— Quickly Cooked — Appetising — Digestible, 
Nourisliing — No Dishes that require Punctuality — How to Arrange a Series, from Soup to Cheese, and Nothing Spoiled — 
Brealclasts — Various Tastet— The Fox-Hunting Sandwich-Case— A Hunting-Meet Breakfast— How to Give. 

To make the best of a hunter he must be properly trained, before the hunting season commences, 
into the condition required for extraordinary exertions in galloping and leaping ; he must be 
treated with due consideration during the hours of hunting, judiciously cared for on his way 
home and after he reaches home. 

Fifty years ago it was quite common to hear, after a very severe run in a fashionable county, 
of numbers of horses disabled for the season, and some killed in the held. In a brutal, bull* 
fighting, dog-fighting, man-fighting age,* it seems, from the accounts of great runs, to have 
been considered almost a sign of spirit in a sportsman to have ridden his horse to death. 

You seldom hear of any accident of the kind now, for several reasons : condition is better 
understood, it is no longer the practice to bleed exhausted horses, and brutality is not now 
considered a sign of spirit. 

English fox-hunters owe a deep debt of gratitude to “Nimrod” (Apperley) for his “Letters 
on the Condition of Hunters,” published in the first quarter of the present century. His ai^uments 

* Sir Harry Vane Tempest, the maternal grandfather of the preaent Marquis of Londondeny, who died, aged forty, in 1813, 
was one of the handsomest men of his time, and good-natured ; yet he made a bet with Harvey Aston that be would knock down 
the first man that came into the stand at Newiruuket, and won it. The turf, bunting, boxing, cockfighting, and drinking— the last 
killed him— wm his pursuits ; he did not gamble. He caused some sensation in 1799 1^ winning the Doncaster Sb Legw with 
" Cockfigfater,” and tiding him in the Park on Sunday, ten days afterwards— the Park beiitg then crowded by the fiuhionable world, 
prom Sir Harry the Marquis of Londonderry inherits the Dur^m Winyanl ftoptxiy.—Raiiti Jturital, 
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were not always as sound as his conclusions. Before “ Nimrod " revolutionised the system of 
training hunters it was the custom, at the end of the hunting season, to turn a stud, the sound 
as well as the sick, out to grass on the richest pastures that could be got Thus, every autumn, 
before the hunting season commenced, all the hard muscular condition of the previous season 
having been lost, it became necessary to spend valuable time in getting rid of the grass-fat 
of those hunters that did not come up broken-winded, or otherwise unsound, from the effects 
of their summer run, to the serious detriment of their l^s and feet, before commencing their 
training for fast work. 

Condition means the highest degree of health combined with the utmost muscular and 
respiratory powers. 

The two extremes of condition are presented by a horse quite fat after six months on 
the grass of a rich pasture, and a racehorse trained until he is all bone and muscle, raced 
until he can with difficulty be kicked along a road, and can only be made to gallop by the 
instinct of the racecourse, and the hands and spurs of the jockey. There are, of course, many 
sub-varieties of bad condition ; as, for instance, the mean man’s hunter, with half the proper 
allowance of oats, hunted twice a week ; or the ignorant, rich man’s stud, whose horses, 
stuffed with corn and beans for the benefit of the corn-dealer, stay idle in the stable to save 
the groom’s trouble. 

Stated roundly, “ Nimrod’s ” theory — now generally accepted — was that when once a hunter 
was in hard condition he should never be allowed to- fall out of it until he was invalided ; that 
he should be fed with a proportion of oats in summer, be kept in gentle exercise, and should 
only be entirely rested and fed on grass or soft food when really sick, or suffering from over- 
work in his feet or legs. 

The common sense of “Nimrod’s” theory was very soon made clear to hunting-men. 
Prize-fighting was one of the fashions of the day, and it was noted that Cribb, Belcher, and 
other fighting celebrities, were more easily trained for the prize-ring when fresh from hard 
work than when . they had led the life of publicans ; and that, in the same way, horses 
always fed on dry, compact food — good hay and oats — and exercised, not tired out, were 
ready .to go through a hard run, or a long, dragging day in November, without ill effects ; 
while those which had been fed on grass all the summer were not “fit” before Christmas, 
when they did not die of inflammation after a brilliant performance. Even at the present 
day, when every stud-groom understands the value of condition, cavalry officers on their 
second chaigers, and men who ride -horses that have had “ a summer’s run ” as leaders in a 
drag, or as phaeton pairs, will generally be found in the best places in long, hard runs, on the 
autumn side of Christmas. 

Condition is as essential for a cob or pony intended to hunt as for a blood hunter, because 
in the excitement of the chase every one is apt to foiget the limits of equine endurance. 

There is no fall so dangerous as that of a pumped-out half-conditioned animal, for he 
not only tumbles over a sheep-hurdle three feet high, or a ditch four feet wide, but lies on 
)rou after he has tumbled. 

In studs of horses of moderate extent, where all except cripples are made useful all the 
year round, either under saddle or in harness, as long as they are in health, if they have 
a cc^ious mash at least once a week — if on very high feed, and are rested twice a week — 
they will require no physic. 

This mash should be composed of a quartern of oats for each horse, and a pint of linseed 
boiled at least three hours, then thrown into one or more glazed red pottery-pans, mixed 
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with as much bran as will bring it to the "proper damp condition of a mash, covered with a 
cloth, and left until it is quite or nearly cold, according as each hone prefers it The object 
of adding the oats is to give it an appetising flavour which will tempt many horses that 
refuse a plain bran mash. A little salt or for a sick hone treacle sugar, may be added with 
advantage. 

In the last generation the practice of bleeding and ph3nicking man and beast on the 
slightest or without any excuse was univenal. The purging mania still prevails in some 
stables, as well as that of giving mysterious balls, condition balls, urine balls, and putting 
nitre and other nasty messes in the horses’ water. 

Nothing of the kind should ever be permitted, except on competent medical advice. Scores 
of horses are still killed every year through the quackery of grooms and uneducated farriers. 

On the point of forbidding bleeding and physicking the master should be peremptory, 
whether he himself understands anything about horses or not. 

“If a hunter doing five hours’ exercise daily cannot eat five quarterns of mixed oats and 
beans, with a mash every Wednesday and Saturday, he should be turned out of the hunting 
to the hack or harness stable. The horse that cannot eat cannot work without, becoming 
weak, and a weak hunter is useless. 

“ Of water there should be no limit A large consumption of water is a sign of health.'* 
Water should be pure, in clean receptacles, not too cold, and not, on the other hand, allowed 
to stand in the stable to attract its impurities. A handful of hay, or a little bran or meal, will 
take the chill off water better than anything else. Warm water disgusts most horses; others will 
empty the pail of nearly hot water brought to wash them. The groom’s panacea of nitre in 
water, and all farrier’s messes, are to be sternly rejected. “ If a horse roars he wants more, 
not less water. He should have water always by him, and a little drink whenveer there is 
a chance in the hunting-held.” This is exactly the reverse of the ordinary ignorant 
practice. 

Colonel Fitzwygram* recommends that hunters should be driven as pairs in light carriages 
during the summer. Leaders in four-in-hands would do as well, as leaders do none of the 
serious work of stopping, backing, and starting a coach. Some persons summer hunters on 
tan, in boxes, with cut green food, and never have them dressed, but this must be a great 
mistake. 

Dick Christian’s ideas on the subject, as compressed in the following extracts, were those 
of a practical man, but they applied to young horses in their first season : — 

“Begin with plenty of walking exercise, three or four hours every day, divided into at 
least two rides, and never make him Sweat The hay must be last year’s, the very best, but 
with a horse fresh from grass you may begin with mow-hay, if., hay of that summer ; gradually 
increase the quantity of oats, beginning with one peck a day. The best exercise-ground is 
up-hill for improving the wind, and over ridge and furrow for action. Without action the 
best-looking horse is like a pump without a handle. After the first week the walk may be 
exchanged every hour for a quarter of an hour’s slow trotting, which may be gradually increased 
to half an hour — but not too much of it *rhe less you gallop hunters the better, if they are 
in hard condition ’ and fresh on their legs; with racehorses it is .quite a diflerent thing. No 
hunters should be galloped so hard as to find out their best paces until th^ are put to the 
test in the. hunting-field. Many good horses are spoiled by such tricki.” 

* “.Leetara on SuUa MamgeBMat,’’ bgr Cdomi FitMrjfgnn. 
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Atwood Bignall, of Croydon, who used to have a hundred hunters in his “ Derby stables, 
belonging to subscribers hunting from London— many of them with those flyers the Surrey 
Stag-hounds — used to say, ** I leave my gentlemen to get the flesh off their horses ; but this 
was hard flesh, for nothing but first-rate condition could carry a stag-hunter up and down the 
Surrey Hills; and no Melton stud-groom ever turned out hunters more fit. 

Digby Collins* recommendation of five feeds a day does not meet with universal acceptance ; 

four feeds a day are the rule in very good stables. But there is one indisputable rule — a 

horse should never have more than he will finish at one time ; he must always leave a clean 
manger. For this reason delicate feeders must have little and often ; but delicate feeders 
have no business in the stable of a man whose horses are expected to be useful servants, not 
mere luxuries. 

The horse of the fox-hunter will frequently be twelve hours under saddle without any 

food, except what he may get at a roadside inn. In fashionable counties, on the days that 

the hounds are out, every public-house with a stable prepares gruel, and gets ready for 
the custom of stray sportsmen ; but in wild countries you may travel mile after mile, 
since coaching and posting disappeared, without meeting any better accommodation than a 
cow-house. 

Under these circumstances the question is, whether hunters would or would not bear fasting 
better if they were not fed so frequently. There is a good deal to be said on both sides of 
the question — so much that I shall not venture to give my own opinion, but content myself 
with quoting the following letter, signed “Q.C.,** which appeared in The Field. 

For many years I have accustomed my hunters to only three feeds per day — viz., first 
at 6 a.m., second at noon (only a small piece of hay), and the third at 6 p.in., so that on 
hunting-days my horses only miss the small feed in the middle of the day. Since I have 
adopted only three feeds per day, my hunters not only look fit to go, but after a hard day 
come home cheerily, and feed well. They are frequently out of their stable twelve hours, 
having usually long distances to covert.** If the feeds are three, the horses must have the 
same quantity of corn and beans as if their feeds were divided into four. 

Where hunters stand in loose boxes, as they should if possible, they are, if gross feeders, 
apt to eat part of their straw litter in the night, if they are not, like racehorses, muzzled. 
There are objections to the muzzle, and the difficulty may be got over by substituting a deep 
layer of sawdust or spent tan for straw. The hunter should have his usual supply of water 
to sip with his food on the night before hunting. 

When hunters are W'ound up to high condition, if their daily exercise is stopped by a 
heavy fall of snow, or any other cause, they must be immediately put on bran mashes, most 
of their corn and all their beans stopped, otherwise the effect of large feeds of stimulating 
food is almost sure to produce attacks of inflammation, ending in roaring, ophthalmia, fever 
of the feet, and a host of diseases which will be still more dangerous if, to keep their coats 
sleek and shining, the stables are deprived of supplies of fresh air, and turned into the groom’s 
paradise — a sort of hothouse. 

If a hunter has to walk for an hour to cover-side, a bucket of water an hour before he 
starts will do him more good than harm. On the way to cover, after walking about half an 
hour, he should be taken into a stable to tempt him to stale. If this is not done, when he 
gets to cover-side he is likely to get erected, and not able to stale. This applies more to 
geldings than to mares. It also applies to horses doing a long journey in harness. In the 
field, in the intervals which are constantly occurring between hounds finding and running, he 
III 
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should be allowed to slake his thirst, without overloading his stomach, at any clean water* 
The man who would, after violent exercise, be seriously injured by drinking a quart of cold 
water, would be wonderfully refreshed by drinking the contents of a wine-glass. It is necessary 
to avoid loading the stomach of or chilling a horse, but that is quite a different thing from 
keeping him in a state of thirst, which will soon become fever. On the way home, after a 
severe run, on a long, dragging day, with ten or more miles to complete before reaching your 
own stable, the first opportunity should be taken of riding your horse through a shallow 
pond or ford, in order to wash the dirt off his legs and belly. This is Said to be one means 
of preventing mud-fever. A halt should be made at the first place where shelter and gruel, or 
some substitute, can be obtained. 

Gruel is best made of oatmeal, mixed with about a gallon of water, brought to the boil, 
and then turned into a bucket, to be filled up with cold water; but when oatmeal is not at 
hand wheat-meal or barley-meal may be substituted. If neither is to be obtained, a stale 
loaf, cut up and soaked in water, makes a verj*^ useful horse-soup, to which a few pinches of 
salt may be added. A carrot or two sliced up will tempt a feverish horse ; and if he hesitates 
to drink his gruel let him commence with a couple of quarts of cold water. 

It is not advisable to give an over-tired horse, or any horse on a journey, a quantity of 
hay, or even oats. The concentrated fodder recently invented by Mr. Goode is so portable 
that two cakes can be carried in the hunting-coat pockets. Horses greedily eat it, and digest 
it well* 

When a horse is thoroughly exhausted, a bottle of beer, strengthened with a glass of spirits, 
may be given with advantage. On no account should he be bled, except under the advice 
of a competent veterinary surgeon. All farriers like to bleed ; it shows practice. It is not 
a bad plan to teach hunters at home to like beer ; then the trouble of drenching, on an emergency, 
may be saved. 

An exhausted horse, halted on his way home, needs warfnth and fresh air. The warmth 
must be obtained by putting him out of draughts, bandaging his legs in flannel, and covering 
his loins with blankets or coats, if horse-rugs are not to be had. But fresh air to breathe is 
essential. How often do half a dozen well-meaning, thoughtless young fellows, excited by 
a capital run, leave their tired animals to the hands of some ignorant ostler, who crams them 
pell-mell into a close stable or cow-house, closes every chink where air could get in, and puts 
before them an ample supply of hay and oats ! Presently, while the sportsmen are thoroughly 
enjoying themselves over a good fire, refreshments, and gossip, the ostler disturbs them with, 
“ Please, gents, the chestnut horse is took very bad.” Very likely foul air and unfit food 
will have disabled a good hunter for the season. If there’s a cow-doctor near, and he, to 
stop the fearful action of the heart, bleeds the poor chestnut, he is pretty sure to be dead 
before morning. 

In wild hunting countries a hard rider will do well to carry a set of flannel bandages 
in his overcoat case, to help to quicken the circulation of a tired horse. 

It is not a good plan to torment an exhausted horse with elaborate grooming. Bandage 
his legs in their dirt, never wash his legs, dry his legs with sawdust and his ears by pulling 
them, put a cloth over his loins, get him to take some drink, and if he is much covered with 
dry sweat and mud, be content with slightly brushing him over with a damp brush until he 
gets into his own stable, where his own groom wdll know how to treat him. A bucket 61 
linseed tea is a good thing for a hunter’s first drink in his own box. 

^ Goode, Blackett Steam Mills, Boar, London. 
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The rider likes to be met in his dressing-room, before he takes off his boots, with a breakfast- 
cup of good comomm^, Or of tea, to support him under the exertion of undressing and dressing ; 
and so, too, the good horse should have something to cheer him before undergoing the salutary 
“shampooing,” which is the true word for first-class grooming. 

It has been assumed throughout in these instructions to the young fox-hunter that cither 
his horses, being thoroughbred, carry a fine coat through the winter in spite of living in a 
healthy, cool stable, or that they have been duly clipped or singed, a practice once as much 
disputed as that of summering hunters in stables instead of in grass land, and now just as 
completely settled in favour of the artificial system. The man who insists on riding a hunter 
in a long rough coat should confine himself to a maximum pace of eight miles an hour. The 
man who keeps his stables hot in order that his hunters’ coats may shine is only to be 
compared to the Chinaman who burned down his house to roast a pig. 

MUD-FEVER. 

Mud-fever is an irritation of the legs and belly, which often breaks out in wet seasons 
so acutely as to stop horses in their work ; it has usually been supposed to be caused by want 
of care in washing and drying the hunter’s legs after returning home; but balance of evidence 
is against washing. 

“Some years ago,” wrote Mr. Oliver to The Field, in 1874, “I asked an acquaintance, a very 
hard rider with stag-hounds, how he managed with his horses, as he often left off long distances 
from home, would make for the nearest railway station, give his horse a feed, put him into 
a train without clothing, seldom reaching home before ten or eleven o’clock. Did not his 
horses get cold or mud-fever ? ‘ No,’ he said ; ‘ mine never do, because I won’t have a spark 

of mud touched until next morning ! ’ Now, I had been used to insist on my horses being 
groomed after hunting till they would not ‘ soil a white glove ; ’ but, in spite of all the care 
taken of them, they were unfortunate, while my acquaintance’s horses, more roughly treated, 
always looked well, and one thing was patent to those who bunted with him — ^hc was bad to beat. 

“ I’ve tried both ways, and now neither in summer nor winter will I allow a horse’s 
legs to be washed or bandaged. My hunters are clipped, legs and all ; as they come in 
from hunting, so they stay till next morning, not a spark of mud is removed, and they 
escape mud-fever.” 


CUPPING AND SINGEING. 

Horses change or moult their hair, except the mane and tail, twice a year — In the 
autumn and in the spring. In the autumn they cast the fine silky glossy coat of summer, 
and by degrees put on a coarser hair, thick in proportion to the quality of the animal, and 
the cold he has to endure. Shetland and Highland ponies carry a fleece as thick and as 
long as Lincoln sheep, while thorough-bred horses in training, which are always under cover, - 
when not at exercise, heavily clothed, and carefully groomed, are generally as sleek in winter 
as in summer. 

There is no doubt that a great many horses are every winter oppressed by the growth 
of a natural great coat, which might be reduced materially, in weight and coarseness, by 
extra care and work on the part of the grooms who have charge of them. But sudi efforts 
take time. Time is money, and the whole tendency, of -the nineteenth century has been to 
save time and money whenever possible by mechanical meat^ 
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More than fifty years ago it was the common practice in the south of France and the 
north of Spam to clip mules in the spring with a pair of sheep-shears. The idea of clipping 
horses was fiist introduced into this country by officers of our army, who had seen it prac- 
tised during the Peninsular War in Spain. At any rate, the practice was discussed as a 
novelty by Nimrod,” in the old Sporting Magazine^ in 1825, and it was still under dis- 
cussion in 1840, when Stewart published the last edition of his capital book on " Stablp 
Economy.” 

After clipping came singeing, and one or other is in use every autumn in almost every 
stable of horses used for fast work, either in saddle or harness. 

Here and there one may meet with some gentleman, or professor of the old school, who 
protests against depriving the horse of his native protection against winter cold, as a base 
concession to the laziness of grooms, but the world of horse-owners does not stop to argue 
with them, but goes on clipping or .singeing every autumn, greatly to the relief of both horses 
and servants. 

It may safely be taken for granted that there must be substantial merit in any practice, 
process, or nutriment that is adopted after violent opposition. According to some enthusiasts, 
the world is being slowly poisoned by the continued use of tea, coffee, and tobacco, while 
others trace “all the ills that flesh is heir to” to the consumption of salt. But no one listens 
to them, because daily experience contradicts their theories and their facts. 

If )*ou have a honse with a naturally fine coat, and if you can secure his getting the 
amount of grooming that will keep his coat silky through the winter season, by all means 
keep away the clipping machine and the singeing-iron. But this is rarely the case. Fine 

coats on undipped horses arc usually maintained by keeping the stable like a hothouse, to 

the danger of the eyes and lungs of the inmates. Besides, a horse that has once been singed 

or clipped, will require an annual repetition of the process. 

Mr. J. Froude Bcllcw, Master of the Dulverton Hounds, North Devon, which he hunts 
himself, and who “ has been a hard-riding horse-master ever since he was fourteen years old,” 
wrote me in March, 1878, as to his treatment of hunters — 

“ A couple of cloths on each horse, windows and ventilators always open according to 
the direction of the wind, and my horses look better in their skins now (loth March) than they 
did at midsummer, and why.? because clipping and singeing was stopped in the middle of 
November. Clip or singe as early and as often as you please, but stop on the I2th of 
November. 

“ After work no leg-washing ; if wet, they are quickly dried with sawdust. 

“Instead of felt or other saddle-cloth, I use a light plain leather pannel well saturated 
with tallow, which keeps the horse’s back cool. Fasten it firmly with a surcingle to the 
horse’s back, then put saddle over it. There is no greater mistake than the military nummah^ 
which, soaked with sweat, keeps the horse’s back in a perpetual poultice, and is a direct 
cause of sore and .soft backs. As to girths, I prefer and use the open stamped leather 
girth ; a great improvement on the non-ventilating web. As a matter of course, I take it for 
granted the horses intended to have fine coats after singeing or clipping are properly strapped. 
Elbow-grease must not be spared if you want your horses to look well. My horses never 
want a V.S. ; no one of the profession has been seen in my stables for the last sixteen years* 
In the hunting season they have plenty of old beans (half a peck a day) and oats, no bran, 

no powders, but a liberal allowance of linseed oil and turpentine once, and often twice a 
week.” 
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Every one who has ever clipped a horse, after watching him for a few weeks in his 
long winter coat, has seen how the animal’s appetite, spirits, and power of endurance improve 
in the most rapid and wonderful manner. The clipped or singed horse is dried and cleaned 
in one-fourth of the time of one with a long coat, if, indeed, the latter is dried at all. When 
a horse has a short coat, a groom has no excuse for not dressing him thoroughly ; when he 
has a long one, it will not unfrequently happen that on arriving late at night, he will be 
turned into his stall to shiver in his clammy coat all night Grooms are but men. We all 
like as little trouble as possible, and the best results for the least trouble. A long-coated 
undipped horse never does justice to the groom’s labours, let him work as hard as he will. 

As to the chances of catching cold, they would be experienced, if anywhere, in the 
most famous hunting counties, where at cover-side at least four-fifths of the long-priced 
hunters are clipped or singed. But then these much-exposed horses are well fed and 
admirably groomed. 

The practice of shaving horses is quite obsolete. Singeing, which was first and is still 
sometimes performed by a spirit-lamp, has become much more common since the use of gas 
has been so much extended. The gas-singeing apparatuses are very perfect. 

Horses with very thick coats are better clipped than singed. Greys and light roans 
seldom singe well. Some horses absolutely refuse to allow a flame to approach them, and 
these, unless they can be “ Rareyfied," must be clipped. To make a good job of singeing, 
the process must be commenced early in the autumn, and repeated little by little every 
fortnight, until the coat is reduced quite close. If this is skilfully done, accompanied by 
good grooming, exercise, and sufficient corn, the horse will carry a bloomy, glossy coat through- 
out the winter, and will change from the singed to the natural summer coat almost imper- 
ceptibly ; but if poor and out of condition, he will look mangy all the summer. Any intelligent 
groom can learn to use either a clipping machine or a gas-singeing lamp. Singeing should 
be done on dry days; in damp weather the hair does not burn well. 

If a young groom does not understand singeing, he should be taught — that is, if he be 
worth teaching anything. Singeing a horse’s head is a very nice operation. On no account 
should the whiskers, eyelashes, or inside hair of the ears of a horse be touched. Grooms, like 
the barbers before beards came in, like to clear all before them. But the whiskers are the 
horse's feelers ; to remove them is equally stupid and barbarous ; while to cut the hair from 
the inside of a horse’s ears is to remove an important protection, and make room for deafness 
and catarrh. 

Scissors were formerly employed for clipping. It was a very laborious operation, re- 
quiring a good deal of practice and skill, but now the hand-clipping machine has been brought 
to such perfection that any ordinary groom can use one; and, consequently, it has to a great 
degree superseded singeing. To make a horse look well after singeing it must be commenced 
as early as October, and repeated several times before the hunting season commences. 
Clipping may be deferred until the whole of the winter coat has appeared, and then the job 
can be done once for all the season. In really skilful hands scissors make a better job than 
a machine, but the skilful hands are rare, and the operation, as we have said, is long and 
laborious. There are many good clipping tools, English, French, and American. I use Clarke’s 
of Oxford Street, London, and find' that it answers perfectly. 

“ It is a common practice to leave the saddle-place undipped, with the idea of rendering 
the hair less liable to saddle-galls. I can only say that I have found the practice productive 
of the very evil it was supposed to prevent. Indeed, it stands 'to common sense that it 
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should be so; for in proportion as the skin is saturated ■wdth sweati so will it be liable to 
irritation.” (D.C.) 

Of course it is taken for granted that hunting saddles are carefully dried every day, and 
examined to see that they do not require re-stuffing. 

The hair must be very carefully removed from the hunter’s legs, in order that cuts, 
bruises, and thorns may be noticed when the legs are examined after hunting, except ttu 
long lock of hair at the point of the fetlock joint ; if this is cut off the symmetry of the fore-leg 
is destr<^'ed. Removing the hairs of the leg about the fetlock requires judgment and skill » 
superfluous hairs must be pulled out of the tuft. I have never seen the legs of a hunter so 
well trimmed as by a child under ten years old, the son of a horsebreaker. 

After clipping or singeing, it is a sound practice to give the horse a sweating exercise, 
then to wash him all over with soap and water, dry him thoroughly by a good strapping 
and give him an extra blanket ; then he will be much less liable to take cold than in his 
long coat. 

A special drawer should be reserved for the clipping and singeing tools — both are required 
to finish a horse — that they may be packed away properly, and be ready in good order 
when wanted the following year. India-rubber tubes are le.ss liable to get out of order than 
the more expensive gutta-percha. 

Horses that have once been clipped or singed must have the operation repeated every 
year, or they will look worse than ever. In the spring of the year, when horses are moult- 
ing, especially if they have been clipped or singed, they require some extra food. I have 
found that a pound of linsecd-cake to each horse, in addition to the regular allowance of 
corn, and five or six pounds of carrots daily, greatly promote the change of coat in the spring. 
Horses which are well fed get rid of their winter hair a month sooner than those kept on a 
short allowance of corn. 

But, although the short coat obtained by clipping or singeing saves a groom a great 
deal of work, it is never in a well-regulated stable allowed to be the substitute for regular 
strapping. 

Singeing must never be trusted to any one not thoroughly proficient, as if, through care- 
lessness or clumsiness, the skin is scorched, it will look rough for a long time. 

“A horse with a long coat, if soaked with rain in going to cover, remains wet until dried 
by a sharp gallop. He then sweats, remains wet, cold, miserable for the rest of the day, 
and ten to one is not three-parts dry the next morning, and has been wasting from evaporation 
all night” 

“ I once,” says Mr. Digby Collins, “ was persuaded to ride a horse, hunting, with the 
long .shaggy coat he brought from the green field, and sacrificed a very hardy excellent horse 
to the experiment. He always got beat after going well over about a dozen fields, and finally 
turned roarer, and went blind.” 

HUNTING-DRESS, HUNTING-BOX, AND HUNTING-DINNERS. 

To be well and suitably dressed, according to the country and the season, is a very 
important matter in the battle of hunting life. 

Our great-grandfathers dre.ssed for the chase in a sensible, if not an elegant style according 
to our modern notions, in large roomy horsemen’s coats, long-deep-flapped waistcoats, stout 
and capacious buckskin breeches, and serviceable if somewhat clumsy boots, whidt came 
well over the breeches. 
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The quotations from the journals of the Tarporley Club, given in Chapter XVII., record 
the date at which fox>hunters finally adopted scarlet, as distinguished from the green or blue 
of the hare>hunting clubs. 

When Geoi^e Prince of Wales’ consulting counsel, Beau Brummel, ruled the roast of 
fashion, elegance was sought in tightness ; comfort and convenience were cast on one side as 
vulgar, like vegetables and other wholesome things. Doeskins fitting like a skin were the 
usual morning and hunting-dress of the period. 

Once the Prince, ever on the look-out for some costly extravagance, astonished his world 
with a pair of white kidskin breeches ; but the attempt was a failure. The British leather- 
dressers of those days were not then able to produce an article sufficiently stout for the 
purpose, and foreign aid was prohibited. Leathers continued in vogue for morning and 
hunting-dress until the Peace of 1814, when trousers of extraordinary shape were imported 
from Russia. Some time afterwards doeskin breeches were voted slow, and white corduroys 
became the only possible wear for a man of fashion in the hunting-field. There was a good 
wear-and-tear appearance about the hunting-dress in the first fifty years of George III., which 
was superseded by the Regent’s style, as may be seen in George Morland’s hunting pictures. 
The gold lace of George II.’s time had been for the most part discarded. The coat was 
single-breasted, and not scanty ; the brown tops of the boots, tied with many ribands to 
the leather breeches, were long. The manufacture of a decent article in blacking hfid not 
made much progress ; and the cravat above the largely frilled or laced shirt was more like 
a pudding-bag than anything else. But the men, in spite of their pigtails, looked like workmen ; 
and it was in this stamp of costume that Beau Brummel made his rare appearances in the 
hunting-field, when he was the favoured guest of the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir. 

But the Prince and the Beau quarrelled. The latter, ruined, carried his wardrobe, his 
insolence, and his talent for begging-letter writing to Calais, leaving, as a legacy to his numerous 
pupils, the white starched cravat, an absurdity which was indispensable in society until the 
Crimean War and the introduction of arms of precision abolished the soldiers’ stock, and gave 
a d^ree of freedom to the necks of all Her Majesty’s subjects, which had previously only 
been enjoyed by sailors, artists, and poets of Byronic proclivities. 

Leathers are such delightful wear in dry weather that they never entirely passed out of 
use amongst the provincial hunting public, but at the period recorded by “ Nimrod’s ” tours 
in Leicestershire, and etched by George Cruikshank’s needle, the hunting-dress, in fashionable 
counties, had reached the lowest depths of vulgarity and inconvenience. A bell-crowned 
hat, which could not be kept on th6 head in windy weather, superseded the velvet cap; a 
high-starched cravat imprisoned the sportsman’s neck. The roomy garment of his fathers 
was replaced by a dress-coat as tight as a tailor could make it, with a vety short waist, a 
high collar rising to the ears, and swallow-tailed lappcls, affording the least possible protection 
against rain and cold weather; while baggy white corduroy breeches, cut long at the knees, 
superseded orange or cream-coloured doeskins, to meet short pale pink tops, which were 
prepared, according to rumour, with champagne. Such was the correct costume of the 
swells of the period, faithfully depicted in George Cruikshank’s illustrations of “Tom and 
Jerry.” 

Since those days a series of changes have taken place in hunting costume. Hats were 
superseded in 1840 by velvet caps, which were worn in nearly all the best hunts in the kii^dom.' 
Since the Prince of Wales joined the hunting-field, hats have once more taken the place of 
caps. Mr. Charles Greviile records that when George IV. died, amongst his collection of 
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some hundreds of garments (the first gentleman in Europe (?) never gave anything away), 
were twelve pairs of corduroy breeches, made, but never used, for His Majesty to hunt with Dom 
Miguel. But corduroys are now as much out of date as pigtails. The last Master of hounds I 
ever saw wear them was Sir Richard Sutton. They were of a dingy blue colour, and very baggy. 
Cotton cord has been superseded by Bedford cord, a woollen material which is not manufactured 
at Bedford, and by a variety of elastic woollen fabrics, some manufactured in Gloucestershire, 
some in Scotland, and others at that well-known fox-hunting centre, Chipping Norton. Woollen 
breeches are commonly used in rainy seasons instead of buckskins. The rage for tight 
garments, so tight that the man who used to help you on with your great coat after a dinner 
party really earned his sixpence, has passed away, and the dandy described in Lord Lytton*s 
** England and the English,*' who could not sit down at a wedding breakfast because he had 
his stand-up trousers on, is known no more. 

I do not know when the revolution commenced, but the first time I ever saw a pair of 
loose doeskin breeches and patent leather Napoleon boots was in 1843. They were worn by the 
Duke of Beaufort of that day, a first-rate sportsman, a most courteous Master of hounds, 
and of a figure that made every costume in fashion look well when worn by him. The duke 
was one of Brummel's youngest pupils and latest victims. 

From that time there has been a gradual advance towards comfort and convenience iv 
hunting-dress. 

It took time to convert tailors and wearers to principles of common sense in the construction 
of hunting-coats. The first variation from the dress-coats already mentioned was a single-breasted 
straight-cut coat, which barely fastened with one button at the neck, or was united with a 
trinket long out of use, a coat-link, made with a fox’s-tooth, or fashioned like a snaffle-bit, 
as may be read in sporting novels of the Jorrocks era. 

Napoleon boots, butcher boots, and all the black variations from the legitimate top-boot, 
were long looked upon with great disfavour by the gentlemen of the old school, but when 
the fashion was taken up by the Badminton Hunt there was no more to be said against a 
boot that did not require an artist valet to clean it. The modern short cavalry boot only 
superseded trousers after the Franco-German War. 

The Prince Consort used to hunt with his harriers in jack-boots, of the Life Guard cut, 
and had his imitators, but in the end the neat-fitting Napoleon carried the day. Boots, like 
coats and breeches, have benefited by the improvements in material which have taken place 
since all duties on the raw materials and manufactured articles of clothing have been 
abolished. 

Brown and green coats, once universal with harehounds and common with foxhounds, 
where pink was not adopted, up to the first half of this century, have been superseded by the 
universal black. Scarlet is the uniform of every established fox-hunting club in the kingdom, 
except one — ^the Badminton — an hereditary pack in the family of the Duke of Beaufort through 
four generations, since, in the time of the fifth duke, a pack of fine staghounds was converted 
into foxhounds. Curiously enough, although the Somersets were among the stoutest friends of 
the first Charles and the last James, and have since the Georgian era been distinguished for 
the stiffness of their Tory politics,* the uniform of their hunt has always been the blue and 
buff of Charles James Fox, of his Whig followers, and of their organ, the Edinburgh Review. 

♦ The sixth Duke of Beaufort, on his death-bed, in 1833^ entreated hb son, the Marquis of IVoroester, to. SO Oducato 
the Earl of Glamorgan, the present duke, that in the event of the expected levolutioti depriving him of his propertgt lit 
would be able to earn his own livelihood.-*- T. Raihti DtOrf. * .r . 
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The best thing that can be said about it is that, msule double-breasted, it is a very becoming 
riding-habit when worn by the ladies of the hunt. 

Early in the present century a Lord Vernon had a pack of foxhounds in Derbyshire, 
and the uniform of the hunt was orange-plush; but it did not take. The sky-blue uniform 
of the Hatfield Hunt had been replaced by pink before the death of its greatest ornament, 
the Marchioness of Salisbury. Forty years ago parsons compromised by wearing purple in- 
stead of pink. Warburton, after referring to “Henry, our purple-clad vicar,” continues in his 
Cheshire Song with — 

** If my life were at stake on the wager, 

I know not which brother I’d back; 

The parson, the squire, or the major, 

The purple, the pink, or the black.” 

In the fox-hunting fields of the present day there is no choice in cloth coats between black 
and scarlet. 

The majority of established fox-hunting clubs are satisfied with the distinction of a button 
bearing the crest of the Master, with an appropriate monogram or motto; but several have 
from the dawn of fox-hunting adopted a collar of a different colour from the coat. Thus, 
the scarlet coat of the Quorn has a white collar; the Berkeley, a black velvet collar, with a 
fox’s head embroidered in gold and silver; the Cheshire and the old Surrey Clubs both wear 
a green collar. 

An attempt has lately been reported from the fashionable hunting counties to bring black 
coats into fashion, instead of the accepted pinks, “ which have become too common and vulgar.” 
It is quite safe to prophesy that this bit of exclusive affectation will not survive many 
seasons. The advantages of pink are many: it can be seen far off; it is a good letter of 
Introduction at every inn and turnpike-gate, for the man otherwise well appointed ; most 
men look well in it; properly treated it wears longer than black. Formerly it was considered 
the correct thing to wear a scarlet coat much stained. Even artificial means were used to 
produce the desired effect; but of late the custom has been the other way, and hunting valets 
have discovered some means of making two or three hunting-coats look new every day of 
the season. 

A man had better defer putting on a scarlet coat until he feels at home in the hunting- 
field. The simpler his attire— as long as his lower limbs are clothed in well-made fitting 
boots and breeches— the better. A velveteen or tweed jacket may prepare the way for a 
black coat, to be in its turn superseded by a correct pink ; and a pair of long black buttoned 
gaiters, worn with brown Bedford cords, are a sensible preamble to boots. Although one may 
lay down the principles on which a hunting-coat should be “built,” it would be absurd to 
enter into details which may be changed by the force of fashion any day. When the late 
Lord Lytton— then plain Edward Bulwer — astonished the world with the first edition of 
“Pelham,” he devoted a chapter to describing how coats should be cut; but in a very few 
years the fashions had so much changed, that directions which had cost the dandy author no 
small pains had to be omitted. 

A hunting-coat should be a real thing, made to suit the sort of weather to be expected 
in November, Decenfiber, January, and February — not a conventional sham — made not only to 
look well in the ladies’ eyes at cover-side, but to protect the wearer as much as possible from 
cutting* winds and heavy rain, when returning slowly home on a tired horse after a famous 
mtip or jogging from cover to cover on a bad-scenling or blank day. 

J J J 
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The coats to be worn as spring advances, or hunting the wild stag of the West in a 
dry September, may be of lighter material, and without the flannel linings which make 
modern winter coats so comfortable. 

According to sporting novelists and sporting journalists, there are only two or three 
tailors in the world equal to building a correct scarlet coat ; but that is nonsense, although 
the best reputed names have carried their art to great perfection, and made important im- 
provements. Good workmen are to be found in every hunting centre. Imitation from a good 
pattern is easy, and it certainly is not necessary to send to London for a hunting costume 
from York, Bristol, Cheltenham, Chester, Northampton, or even Manchester. 

At the same time it must be noted that no pretence is more contemptible than a badly- 
fitting 'scarlet coat of inferior materials. 

A hunting-coat should have at least four pockets, besides a ticket or small-change pocket 
— ^that is to say, one outside the breast, for the handkerchief, one inside for the purse, and 
two in the flaps. Fashion has sometimes placed the pockets of a hunting-coat behind, like 
that of a frock, instead of on the hips. The flaps may somewhat detract from the elegance 
of the waist, but pockets so cut are easily accessible for either hand, even when half-frozen, 
to extract the many useful things a hunting-coat-pocket may contain. I remember, when the 
Earl of Hopetoun had the Pytehley Hounds, seeing one of the whips painfully trying to grope 
his way with a fox’s pad into the pocket of his tight frock. Nothing could have a more 
absurd effect. Tailors of the first class perfectly understand how to combine elegance of cut 
with ease and liberty for every limb. 

The best rule is to go to some tailor in town or country who makes hunting-coats a 
specialty. A hunting-coat of any colour should leave the horseman the most perfect liberty 
to use his arms, and be so made that the collar will turn up and button over the throat, as 
well as nearly down to the bottom of the waistcoat Every man who prefers his comfort to 
his figure will have pockets at the sides. The waistcoat of a winter hunting-coat should be 
made like a jacket — that is, the same material, whether cloth, velvet, or fur, should continue 
all round the back, and not be eked out like ordinary waistcoats with calico or silk. The 
hollow part of the back is the place where one is most apt to catch cold, after getting into 
a violent perspiration. Hunting-waistcoat pockets should have flaps, to keep the small change 
from rolling out when you and your horse are rolling and struggling in a ditch. A recent 
useful invention is the " beaver-taXXtd waistcoat,” made all of wool, with a flap falling over 
the loins. 

The Crimean War universalised one of the greatest comforts of the hunting man — the 
flannel shirt Many of our ancestors must have been sacrificed to the chill of linen worn 
before cotton became respectable. With the flannel shirt came another friend in cold 
weather— elastic woollen drawers, which superseded the horribly irritating Welsh flannel 
drawers ; and, by abolishing stockings and garters, facilitated the fit of boots and breeches. 

“The Cardigan” — the elastic sleeved woollen jacket, to be worn under the coat and 
over the waistcoat — is another Crimean result much to be commended. It may be white, 
grey, or black, the grey for choice — be worn open at chest until slow paces succeed the 
run, or strapped with an overcoat to the saddle. A -very good sportsman, in a very wild and 
rainy country, once showed me a compact roll, consisting of a hand-knitted Cardigan jacket 
and a woollen comforter, wrapped in a mackintosh riding apron, occupying very little , room 
when strapped close to the cantle of his saddle. With these he had frequently ridden hoai4S, 
after a long day with the hounds, wet, but warm and comfortable, flve-and-twenty miteai 
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Cardigans are also made in silk net, with plain silk sleeves. They are not so warm as 
wool, or so generally useful, and they are very expensive. 

The cutter>out of hunting-breeches should be an artist, and an artist whose natural genius 
has been cultivated by practice on most fastidious customers. The difference between well 
and ill-fitting breeches is the difference between comfort and misery, neatness and vulgarity. 
It is not always worth while to buy the most expensive garment of its kind ; as, for instance, 
summer suits, which are to be cast aside for ever after a few weeks’ wear; but every article 
worn in hunting should be of the very best material for hard wear, and the best cut for 
comfort. Doeskins, with reasonable wear and slight repairs, will last a very long time. 

Leather breeches must be cleaned, and unless the young sportsman has a groom-valet 
up to cleaning them, sending them to a professional cleaner — not always to be found in 
country towns — means not only expense but delay, inconvenient to men who are on a hunting 
visit, and hunting five or six days a week. For this reason it is well to have a certain number 
of pairs of the various woollen materials, plain and corded, white for fashionable counties 
and fine weather, brown Bedford cord for ClayShire and persistent rain. 

Where Napoleon, Hussar, or any of the modem varieties of black boots are worn, panta- 
loons buttoning at the ankle answer the purpose better than breeches, and are less a work 
of fine art, if made of elastic material. 

A well-made man (for a top-boot) can button a pair of properly cut breeches, and draw 
them on over his calves to their proper place. 

To put on and wear a pair of breeches properly, lessons from a fox-hunting expert 
are essential — from a tailor, for instance, who has been in the habit of hunting in the Midlands. 

It should be noted that to ride a run in an absolutely waterproof coat, and then get cold 
by standing at cover-side or riding slowly home, is a fine preparation for rheumatic fever. Wet 
does not hurt any one in fair health, as long as warmth can be kept up, and this is best done 
by putting a dry garment over a wet one. The best and simplest protection for the stomach 
and thighs is a mackintosh riding-apron, already mentioned, which can be put on without 
dismounting. 

Boots — that is, top-boots — are even more difficult to obtain in the best, that is, the most 
comfortable and correct style — than breeches. The late Mr. Bartley (who, amongst other 
equestrian feats, once rode a horse in a race for the Epsom Derby) had an immense reputation 
for the fops of his boots. It is he who is shown in one of Leech’s sketches measuring John 
himself, and saying, as he took in hand a leg like a walking-stick, “ Capital leg for a top-boot, 
sir ; none of your dancing calves 1 ” A profound hunting-boot truth, for no man with a pair 
of fat calves can ever look well in a top-boot. 

Northampton, which is in the centre of one of the finest hunting counties in the kingdom, 
manufactures capital patent leather black hunting-boots, but whether the art of tops has 
reached perfection in the capital of “ i^utors,” I am not informed. In London the best trade is 
in very few hands. 

Hunting-boots should be laige enough for thick woollen stockings; a tight boot means 
cold feet A thin-soled boot that enables the rider to feel the stirrup is most agreeable, but 
a thin-soled boot does not answer in a clay country and rainy weather ; for the greatest horsemen 
must walk sometimes.' 

The colour of top-boots is the subject of fashion more changeable than even ladies’ hair 
was, Un^. the Empress Eugdnie. They have been worn of ail shades, from deep' maht^any 
to pale pinl^ of all lengths and all ways, from quite smooth to much wrinkled. 
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Colouring the tops of boots is one of the most difficult tasks of a servant, with a master 
who cares about such trifles. “ Not quite the shade, more like the colour of a North Wiltshire 
cheese ; you had better buy one for a pattern,” says one of Whyte Melville’s military hunting 
heroes. The soldier-servant on retiring confides to a friend that "them tops are the torment 
of my life, I shall be druv to drink by ’em.” 

Before railways cosmopolitanised all England there were provincial hunting-districts, showii^r 
first-rate sport, where, if a stranger appeared in boots not of the hunt colour, and breeches not of 
the county cut, he was set down at once as a Jacobin, and perhaps an atheist, and treated 
accordingly. 

Boot-tops require a special apparatus for restoration after a day’s hunting. Therefore, 
when a young sportsman goes on a visit to a great house not accompanied by his own servant, 
it will add very much to his peace of mind if he provides himself with two pair of patent 
leather Hussars or Napoleons. He will thus be spared the agony of seeing his fellow-guests 
ready to mount while he is shivering in his stockings, waiting for a pair of tops which my 
lord’s fine gentlemen have forgotten. Patent leather does not easily get wet, and can be 
cleaned over a bucket with a sponge in five minutes, and although Napoleons are not perhaps 
so workmanlike as well-built, well-cleaned tops, they are much more easy to buy and keep 
in order. 

Hot tin bottles, glass bottles, hot hay, are all used to dry boots which have been soaked 
through or filled after a drop into a brook. A couple of india-rubber bottles of the right 
size are easily carried, and useful for other purposes besides drying boots. 

The head-dress for hunting must be that in use, unless the owner is so small or so 
great a personage that he can set fashion at defiance. The old high-crowned hat was the 
most absurd hunting head-dress ever invented ; it took one hand to hold it on just when you 
wanted two for your reins. Many men have heads of shape on which no hat will stick over 
a big jump or in a high wind, unless tied under the chin. Fpr convenience there is nothing 
like the shape of the hunting-cap which all huntsmen and whips wear, whether for keeping 
on or for riding through brushwood and briars. But no young man can set custom at defiance 
and be eccentric in dress. Within my time hats were all but universal in the hunting-field ; 
at that time it took an hour to get into a pair of new leathers. Then caps became the correct 
style, and were worn by every one who mounted a pink and professed to ride. When the 
Prince of Wales took to fox-hunting he set the fashion of hats; and caps are (A.D. 1878) only 
worn by a few of the old school, and horse-dealing farmers in black coats, which do not go 
well with velvet caps. 

But in the meantime an immense improvement has been made in hats. For hunting, 
felt hats have superseded both silk and the beaver of gentility, which was the only correct 
head-dress until Sir Robert Peel changed his mind on the subject of fiscal finance, and took 
off the duties on silk and wool. Once a silk hat was the sign of a cad ; then, under the 
competition of improved silk, beaver passed so completely out of use that beaver-skins 
became a drug, and an animal in danger of extinction multiplied exceedingly in the wild 
North land. Felt hats, in their turn, have all but supereeded silk in the hunting-field. 

A multitude of felt "Jim Crows,” "Pot Hats,” " Deer-stalkere,” "Meltons,” "Pytehleys.” 
"Market Harboroughs,” "Oxonians,” fitting quite as closely as the velvet cap, at one-^rd 
the price, and thrice the durability, are offered for the fox-hunter’s choice. A low-crowned 
broad-brimmed felt hat is in favour with several modern Masters of crack packs of fox-hounds. 
But it is veiy probable that if the Duke of Connaught should take to hunting "with 
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pa3sIon/’ and wear a velvet cap, all the rising fox-hunters of England would follow his 
example. 

Hunting-gloves were formerly universally of buckskin. They are scarcely to be had of 
that material now for money. Calfskin has almost superseded dogskin. Stout kid selected 
for the purpose may be purchased in Fleet Street, opposite St. Dunstan’s Church, at five 
shillings a pair. The fox-hunter should always have in his pocket, with a spare silk handker- 
chief, a pair of worsted gloves, through which the reins do not slip in wet weather, and in 
which the hands are not so cold as in wet leather. 

A strong single or two-bladed knife, with a foot-picker in the handle, to cut a stick or 
a cord, or scrape mud off your boots after a run in ploughed fields, is often useful; but the 
knives containing an armoury of tools are only fit for schoolboys. Some old hard riders in 
thinly populated countries carry a case containing a knife, a pair of scissors, and a pair of 
V.S. tweezers for extracting thorns. A wood or steel paper-knife, to scrape the sweat off a 
horse at a check, is used by some hard riders, and takes little room. 

The hunting man’s whip should be of a length proportionate to his height. It should 
have a short thong, and a spike in the butt to hold back a gate. A heavy whip is a mistake, 
except in the hands of a “whip” or huntsman, who has to hammer at locks and hinges. 
Spurs should be of the huntsman’s pattern, with short necks, and rowels rubbed to bluntness. 

When a man goes out hunting he wants money, of course! — enough, and not too much. 
A hunting parson — a man of the world — always carried a bank-note in a pocket-book in his 
inner waistcoat pocket, a sovereign in his left-hand outside waistcoat pocket, a handful of 
half-crowns in his right-hand waistcoat pocket, and in his right-hand breeches pocket a handful 
of sixpences and fourpences. Thus he was prepared for all eventualities, from a turnpike 
toll to paying handsel on a horse purchase. 

In a celebrated hunting county a story used to be told of a nobleman, now long deceased, 
equally noted for his wealth and his carefulness, that on one occasion his horse fell with him 
in the course of a run, and got away. His lordship sat on a gate, surrounded, as a lord always 
is on such occasions, by a circle of commiserating friends. His servant presently rode up with 
the fugitive steed, and immediately cried out, in a loud voice, “ My lord, a joskin (countryman) 
caught him, and I gave him a shilling.” “ Hadn’t you such a thing as a sixpence about you ? ” 
was the reply of the economical nobleman. Some profane ones laughed aloud, but remem- 
bered the hint, and provided themselves with small change. On the other side, a very vulgar 
millionnaire demoralised the labourers in a provincial hunt by giving every man who opened 
a gate for him half-a-sover«!ign. 

In harrier-fields it is usual to make a collection, “ a cap,” before or after hunting, of half- 
a-crown or five shillings from each stranger. It may be clever, but it does not look nice, 
when . some gentleman of imposing appearance asks for change of a fifty-pound note, and so 
saves his five shillings; yet such things do happen, even in a Royal Windsor hunting-fteld. 


THE HUNTING-BOX AND ITS COMFORTS. 

The principal requirements of a hunting-box, next to good stabling — of which anon — are 
warmth' in the sitting-rooms and bed-rooms, with good ventilation, plenty of warm water, and 
such a distribution of domestic work as will afford good service vdth the smallest number of 
servants. 
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A closed porch, making a double entrance to the hall, divided from it by a glass door, 
is the first essential for making a house snug, for no amount of heating-power will keep a 
house warm if every time the entrance-door is opened a current of cold air is allowed to 
rush in. 

The rooms required on the ground-floor may (according to the opinion of two eminent 
Masters of hounds, one of them noted for his simple yet excellent hunting dinners) be limited 

1. A drawing-room, which will also be the library. 

2. A dining-room, which will also be the breakfast-room. 

3. A third room, which may be a billiard-room, a smoking-room, or anything else. 

On one side of the hall should be fitted or built a dressing or rather undressing-room, in 
which the house-party and their friends can take off their boots, and, in wet weather, all their 
garments, before ascending to their bed-rooms, repose, and to dress for dinner. This arrangement 
will save serv'ants an immense amount of time and labour. This room should be provided 
with a cocoa-nut, cork, or other carpet that dirty boots will not spoil, half a dozen sensible 
boot-jacks (see Engraving, p. 493), enough rails and hooks for hanging up coats, a long table 
for hats, whips, and gloves, a few low chairs and a long ottoman for seats when pulling on 
boots, and half a dozen good-sized basins, fixed in frames, with at least one tap of hot water. 
One intelligent boy — half page, half groom — will make the arrangements of this preliminary 
dressing-room complete. 


BATHS. 

If cash and accommodation can be found for making a bath-room next to the general 
dressing-room, that will be a wholesome luxury. This room should be provided with several 
hot and cold water taps, with a douche, if a fall of water can be obtained. To have full-sized 
hot baths for half a dozen persons is simply impossible, but with a simple arrangement of 
portable screens half a dozen persons can take sponge baths — hot, cold, or tepid — according 
to taste, at the same time. 

An easier plan is to provide a hot-air bath, which can be built in most situations for a 
hundred pounds. To sit from a quarter to half an hour after hunting in a temperature of 
1 20** Fahrenheit, then to use a sponge bath, with a douche to follow (the shampooing is 
not essential), will be found extremely refreshing, and less trouble to servants than as many 
hot-water baths. 

The advantage of having a hot-air bath on the premises is that the same air may be 
utilised for drying the clothes and boots of men and the saddles and cloths of horses. 

Such small and simple hot-air baths are very common round Rugby. As to morning 
ablutions in the dressing-room, it is not every one who can bear, without ill-eflfects, a cold 
tubbing in winter. To such the sitting-bath, warmed to 70® Fahrenheit, may be recommended 
as a morning restorer and refresher, taken with or without a cup of c/^/ au hut and a pipe. 
The sitting-bath is also very comforting after long hours on a wet saddle. 

Another most valuable bath for the worn-out or much-bruised fox-hunter— as, for instance, 
after a roll under a horse in a ploughed field — is the sheet bat^, which has the advantage of 
requiring no other apparatus than a couple of sheets, a big tub — say a pig-scalding tub— and 
three buckets, the first filled with water as hot as can be borde by ^e the second 

heated to about 80® or 90®, and the third to do®. 
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The patient must be seated in the tub, in a warm room, covered with one sheet, and 
another must be ready-heated before . the Are. The first bucket is to be slowly poured over 
his shoulders, then the second, then the third and coldest; he is to be rubbed as mudi as 
his bruises will bear, dried with the hot sheet, and put to bed between blankets, with a hot 
india-rubber or stone bottle to his feet, and refreshed vdth a hot drink of some kind. A 
sportsman not bruised, but only tired, may dispense witli the bed and the bottle. 

1 have known extraordinary benefit derived from this treatment applied at a little roadside 
tavern to a horseman, after a heavy fall. 

Another invaluable hydropathic remedy is the packing-bath, which acts like a warm 
poultice on the whole body. 

Water-bottles of india-rubber have in a great degree superseded warming-pans. They are 
on^ of the most useful portable adaptations of that invaluable material for the use of either 
man or horse, with either hot or cold water. 

Of course, there are young and old fellows who require no comforts, can eat an)^hing, 
sleep anywhere, despise under-garments, defy wet and cold, sit in damp clothes, and laugh 
at the milksops for whom these hints have been compressed, until they get rheumatism, 
neuralgia, or toothache 1 

In an old house the best plan for both comfort and economy in fuel is to replace every 
old grate with Mechi’s Parson’s stove, which is cheap and cheerful. The saving in coals 
will pay the whole cost in one season. 

A kitchen-range may be obtained from any respectable manufacturer, which will cook 
and keep a first-rate dinner for a dozen, supply the whole house up to the first-floor with 
hot water, and, when required, warm the whole house through hot-water pipes. 

If the vestibule and all the passages of a house are warmed with hot-water pipes in 
severe weather, and if all the rooms are provided with ventilating valves, moderate fires will 
keep the living-rooms at a pleasant temperature — neither close nor stuffy. 

The kitchen apparatus should be on the kitchener rather than the open fire system, 
because fox-hunters often keep dinner waiting, and the close fireplaces are best adapted for 
cooking the dishes that are not spoiled by waiting. Douglas’s, made by the Coventry Company, 
is very good, and economical in the consumption of coal. Of course there must be good arrange- 
ment for a broil. Wherever, then, there are half a dozen horses in the stable, and a cow or 
two kept for cream, it will pay to have a two-horse steam engine. This will cost about £,\oo. The 
boilers of the engine will at the same time warm the house, the saddle-room, the drying-room, 
and, if required, a conservatory, and also afford supplies of hot water to the upper floors. 

A drying-room, in which coats, breeches, and boots may be placed on suitable frames 
and slowly dried, as well as saddles, wet girths, and horse-cloths, is not only a comfort, but 
an important economy in a hunting-box. A centrifugal dryer has come into use at town 
hotels that do their washing in the attics. The steam engine whose boilers are thus utilised 
may be set in motion to pump water from a well, and to a cistern in the top of the house 
or the stables, to cut chaff, pulp roots, saw wood, or chop meat for hounds. These small 
fixed engines have been brought to such perfection, are so easy to work, and cost so little, 
that no country house of any pretensions should be without one. 

Near the dining-room should be a wine-closet or cupboard, holding at least a week’s 
consumption, because it is not pleasant to have at the last moment to send to the cellar. Of 
ooursn,' in mansions where butlers in solemn black preside, and chefs of the first order organise 
tike dinners, no hints are needed. 
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There are several kinds of stoves suitable for the bed-rooms of a cottage the principal 
inhabitants of which are absent most of the hunting-day : for example, those American stoves in 
which coke only is burned, which combine the advanti^e of close and open hres. In these 
the hre may be laid, and a fine blazing heat obtained ten minutes after a match has been 
applied, when the doors may be thrown open. They are also capital for keeping a kettle 
boiling. 

Mr. Walter Raleigh Trevelyan, writing from the Royal Institution, in December, 1874, to 
a contemporary, observes : — “ For seven years I have found that if you can successfully heat 
the lungs of your house — ^your halls and passives — ^you may defy the open door to make you 
shiver. Every house has its kitchen fire summer and winter; let every kitchen have its stove- 
boiler, whence let hot water be conveyed to a ‘coil’ of 4-inch pipes in your hall, and thence 
let it pass, by a small 2-inch pipe, to a cistern for hot water at the top of the house, and you 
will have a well-warmed, well-ventilated, and comfortable house. All this can be obtained 
with a small additional expense of say £, 2 ’^ for a fair-sized house, and we shall be able to 
retain our ‘ cheerful open grate ’ and do vrithout the ‘ close stove.’ ” 

If the stable is close to tlie house, the same apparatus may warm and dry the saddle- 
room and supply hot water from a tap; but if the stable is at an inconvenient distance, a 
separate apparatus must be provided. It is a very great mistake to permit the grooms to be 
dependent on the cook for supplies of hot water. 

It is important that there should be convenient independent access to the stables from 
the cotti^e in all weathers. If it does not exist, it should be made, in the shape of a dty 
and, if possible, covered passage. 

The hand-lamps used in the stable should be fitted with flat hooks, w as to hang either 
on the walls or on the stall-posts. A hand-lamp with a powerful reflector, such as is used 
by railway policemen, is a very useful article in a country house if always kept trimmed and 
in order. A good lamp hoisted on a pole at the lodge-gate, about the time that the sports- 
men are expected home, is a comfortable beacon to the weary. Lamps burning mineral oils 
have of late years been brought to such perfection, and are sold at such low prices, that it 
is ridiculous to use even out of doors the old tallow-dip and horn lantern. 

All the above suggestions may be carried out, if planned as a whole, at a very trifling 
addition to the inevitable expenses of a hunting-box. A cold house, smoky chimneys, a 
dearth of water, hot and cold, ill-ventilated draughty rooms, will make a party, otherwise 
prepared to be merry, silent, sulky, and quarrelsome. And this is particularly true as regards 
bed-rooms, where the old-fashioned grates bum a great deal of coal, give very little warmth, 
and create a fearful draught of cold air when the fire goes out. Roberts’s portable terra-cotta 
slow combustion stove should be in the bed-rooms of every hunting-box 

In the same way, rooms amply warmed become stuffy and provocative of headaches when 
ventilation is neglected. Tobin's ventilating tubes cost little, and give fresh air without draught 
The doors of old-fashioned country houses seldom shut well. An amateur carpenter can 
for a few shillings make a most comfortable double door with a deal frame first covered 
with canvas, and then with one of the many patterns of leather paper. 

Presuming that the wet and weaiy sportsman will be received into a well-warmed, 
well-ventilated house, with simple conveniences for getting rid of his wet garments, and per- 
forming his preliminary ablution with the l^ast possible tax on the services of a limited 
number of servants, — ^diat, on returning from Uie general undressing and bath-rooms to his 
bed-room, he finds a small brisk fire, an arm-chair or sofa, on which, wrapped in his travdRns. 
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rags, he may, if he chooses, repose until summoned to dress by the gong; a plain table, 
furnished with all the conveniences for writing, and a new magazine, newspaper, or book. 
All the furniture may be of the most inexpensive description : plain deal, or the 
oldest-fashioned mahogany, an iron bedstead with a good French flock mattress, and 
cotton, not linen, sheets— he will be more at ease than within chambers furnished 
r^ardless of expense, where ever3^hing seems too fine to use, and the couch and 
writing-table have been omitted. On this subject the following quotation from Tke 

Lancet, is very much to the puipose : — " Amongst certain persons — and the class is rather a 
numerous one — ^that which is comfortable is unconsciously considered to be wrong, and object- 
less self-mortiflcation assumes the character of a virtue. Such persons never wear a top- 
coat, never have a fire in their bed-room, always shave with cold water, break the ice in their 
tub of a morning in order to bathe. They are apt to boast of these feats, and to look down 
upon their weaker fellow-creatures who do not imitate them. In the matter of the 

morning tub alone the absurdity is well shown. Now, granted that the cold-water bath 

is a good thing, it must be remembered that whereas in summer they immerse them- 
selves in water about 20® or 30® cooler than their blood, in winter the difference of 
temperature may amount, as it does sometimes, to no less than 50® or 60® Fahrenheit To 
be consistent, they should raise the temperature of the bath in winter to that which it has 
in summer. As they are inconsistent, they suffer very often from muscular rheumatism. 
When it can be obtained, there is no way of promoting warmth so beneficially as 

by exercise ; but business people, and those with sedentary occupations, are of course 

debarred to a certain extent from this, and are compelled to resort to artificial heat 
It ^ould never be foigotten that it is of the utmost importance to keep the extremities warm ; 
and the feet should be especially cared for, more illness being caused by foolish neglect of 
them, and by allowing them to remain cold or damp, than people are generally aware of. 
The best way of keeping feet warm is to wear thick socks, and large, easy-fitting boots. 

" There are some who would object to wearing ' great clumsy ' boots, but although they 
should be roomy and not paper-soled, they need not be clumsy, and if not quite so neat and 
pleasing to the eye as the cold, tight-fitting, miserable things worn by dandies, they are at 
least more conducive to comfort. One word of caution, however, to those who may be inclined 
to act on the other extreme from the * cold comfort ' men : — Never allow yourselves to go to 
sleep with so many blankets covering you as to produce perspiration, nothing being more 
weakening or debilitating ; and any excess of either cold or heat, being equally injurious should 
be carefully guarded against’^ 

The next grand point to make the hunting-box complete are daily, well-ordered, well- 
cooked repasts. 


SPORTSMAN’S FARE. 

How often is a good da3r*s sport spoiled by a dinner of excellent but unsuitable viands — 
sp<flled by the cook’s rel}dng on a d^^ree of punctuality which, where fox-hunters are con- 
cerned, is simply impossible! 

Fox-hunter's fare' should be appetising, digestible, and nourishing. If the party is large, 
and composed partly of strangers to the host or hostess, it should include didies which wU 
satisfy a fine young healthy appetite, as well as dishes that will tempt those who feel a Uttle 
fever^ after their fatigue. 

■ ":K K It 
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The nominal dinner-hour may be fixed at seven or eight o’clock, not earlier than six, but 
the whole menu should be capable of being set on the table in due rotation within thirty minutes 
after the hunters are heard tramping into the yard to the accompaniment of a deep-sounding 
table-bell. 

To cariy out this theory of fox-hunters’ dinners, it is evident that large dishes of such 
boiled fish as cod, salmon, or turbot, or large joints of meat, that require a quarter of an 
hour to the pound weight to roast, are quite unsuitable. The unfortunate cook who has 
prepared a turbot and Dutch sauce, with a fine haunch of mutton to follow, for a seven o’clock 
dinner, will find these pieces de r/sistanu, with their vegetables, completely spoiled at eight 
o’clock, and the same fate would await ill-chosen entries. 

It may be taken for granted, that however late the hungry hunters arrive, half an hour 
is the very least time in which they can exchange their hunting for their dining clothes. So 
short a time as thirty minutes will only be made to suffice where a very long ride and arrival 
home long after the nominal hour of dinner has made the manipulation of hair-brushes and 
the tying of cravats a secondary consideration. But whatever the time allowed between the 
arrival of the sportsmen and putting the first dish on the table, the bill of fare should be 
fitted to it. 

I have assumed that, even where the party consists entirely of men, the wholesome rule 
is insisted on that at the least no one shall sit down in his hunting-dress. 

At the celebrated hunting hotel, the Haycock, Wansford, in the good old times, it used 
to be the rule that every one should dress for dinner, so that there should be no room for 
the eccentricities of the lazy and slovenly ; and it proved to be a very good rule. 

The first course should be soup— -a clear soup — because a potage is more easily digested 
than a purie, which is thickened with flour of some kind. 

Formerly it might have been necessary to swell these pages with bills of fare; but, in 
the present day any lady who is her own housekeeper, and any housekeeper who is fit to 
take charge of a bachelor’s hunting-box, ought to be able to construct metius for every hunting 
day that no amount of unpunctuality will spoil 

There are, no doubt, very good sportsmen who are perfectly content with a soup prin- 
cipally composed of hot water, grease, pepper, and wine; fried fat chops from long-woolled 
sheep, following a cod-fish boiled to rags. There are others who do not object to a perpetual 
course of steak-and-kidney pudding or Irish stew, or who can satisfy the sacred pangs of 
hunger on a cold joint, accompanied with potatoes boiled to starch ; but these lines are 
addressed to those who like to dine, as distinguished from mere eating, once a day, and 
are not content, like schoolboys and ploughboys, with anything, so long as there is plenty 
of it. 

English cooks do not, as a rule, understand making soup with flavour and without grease. 
For sportsmen there is nothing better than the French pot au feu, which is always at the 
side of the fire simmering day and night But if the cook is not strong in this department, 
the Aberdeen tinned soups leave little to be desired by any reasonable person. 

The fish to follow the soup must be either fried, or stewed, or broiled. Frying soles, or 
any other suitable fish, cut into small pieces, is only a matter of minutes, which may be dmie 
while the soup and glass of dry sherry are being discussed. The entries (one should be 
enough) must be selected from the list of those which may be prepared all ready and oJdked 
within twenty minutes. This list includes cutlets, larks, and rissoles of various kinds. A 
small braised joint of beef or mutton will stand stewing for an unlimited period, and fisum 
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the pUu de risistance, or, in plain English, the cut-and come-s^^ain joint If the party is 
small, a poulet d. la Marengo is quickly cooked, and easy of digestion. Game, snipe, and 
plover can all be cooked within the limited time allowed for the dinner, say an hour. There 
is notiling easier of digestion or more succulent than a steak of red deer venison broiled. 

It is not my object to write a cookery chapter, but to indicate the lines, by simmering, 
braising, frying, broiling, and sautSng, on which an intelligent cook may construct little 
dinners, which will be prepared between the arrival of the guests and the time when the 
sweets should be put on the table. 

A nobleman, now deceased, who used to fill his country house in the hunting season 
with a fair proportion of hunters and non-hunters, never varied his dinner-hour ; but, in 
settling every morning the menu with his chef (one of the most serious of his occupations), 
always decided on a series of dishes which would not be spoiled by delay. If we arrived at 
anything like near the dinner-hour we silently slipped into places, and, by omitting a course 
or so, by degrees got on good terms with the more punctual starters ; but if we were 
absolutely late, a neat dinner, especially cooked for us, was laid out in the bachelors’ 
breakfast-room. 

Good cookery is not dearer than bad ; but to obtain it, some one in the house must 
understand its first principles — if not the lady of the house, the housekeeper. 

Immediately on arriving — before undressing — fox-hunters require something, when the day 
has been long and the weather inclement, as support during the time that must elapse be- 
fore dinner is on the table. Some take tea; some brandy, rum, or gin-and-milk ; others 
prefer a glass of dry sherry. I prefer a breakfast-cup of good clear soup. 

In France, after a ball, in the small hours of the morning, at all good houses, every lady 
is offered a cup of appetising consomm^, a clear soup, which is, they say, calmant et digestif, 
and, in my opinion, much more refreshing than tea after hunting. 

Hunting breakfasts are proverbially substantial. For my own part I have never been 
able to understand how a man could ride hard after a hot cutlet, a couple of eggs, a plateful 
of cold meat, washed down with two cups of tea, a glass of curagoa, and, with some, a pint 
of ale. Those who can digest all this before the hounds find their fox are very fortunate. 
According to the maxims of training, drink is hostile to the condition of a running or a 
rowing man. I think it the same with riding, and that a fox-hunter will go best through a 
severe day who eats only nourishing compact- food, and drinks only enough to wash it down. 
A lean chump chop broiled, a hunch of stale bread, and a small cup of tea, or a tumbler of 
claret-and-water, support without stupefying. But there are no fixed rules for the sustenance 
of man — ^they vary with age, health, and dimensions. 

The men who cannot find appetite and digestion for a solid, substantial breakfast must 
take care to furnish their sandwich-cases properly. Sandwiches are generally dry and thirst- 
provoking ; very few cooks know how to cut them, even if they have the materials for making 
them. Cold fowl or game, not over roasted, make the best provant for the hunting-field. 
Here again the editors of cookery books might add a new chapter with advant^e for the 
benefit of sportsmen and travellers. 

The hunting-flask is presumed to be filled either for refreshment or for a “ pick me up." 
The latter ought only to be required after a heavy fall. According to modem practice, 
instead of blcedit^ a patient who has been rolled over or otherwise knocked out of time, a 
nip of brandy or whiskey is administered as soon as he has sense enough to swallow. As 
no one expects to fall, although as a matter of fact every straight rider gets at least exet &il 
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in a season, the supply of neat ^irits may be left to the good nature of the **field.” On the 
an accident in any of the established hunting counties there are always at least 
half a dozen flasks at the disposal of the sufferer. 

Some persons are never thirsty, and after the harde^ run over the stiffest country require 
no fillip. These are usually young men in the highest condition, who have confined their 
dinner potations to a few glasses of sound claret After late hours, with uncounted cigars 
and B. & S.’s, a hurried breakfast with no appetite, the drinking>fiask is likely to be drawn 
on even before the hounds have found. 

Flasks are filled with all sorts of drinks, from cold tea, claret, sherry-and-water, to 
orandy, whiskey, or gin. Two of the best Masters of fox-hounds this country ever saw filled 
their long horn flasks with gin-and-water, and seldom tasted them until they turned their 
horses’ heads towards home. And I knew a very hard man who never carried anything in his 
flask but cold tea. Cold tea should be an infusion made with cold water. 

The worst flasks are of metal, silver, or plated pewter, which cannot be properly cleansed. 
The best are of glass covered with leather if worn in the pocket, and with wicker if fitted 
into a hunting horn-case attached to the pommel of the saddle. There can be no doubt 
that the less a man drinks in the field the better for his riding. As for those poor wretches 
who require Dutch courage, in the shape of drams, to brace their nerves before riding a run, 
they are much fewer in number than when "Nimrod” wrote his “Life of Jack Mytton," and 
very much to be pitied. 

It is quite certain that no man can retain his riding nerve who, after sitting up late to 
drink or smoke, is obliged to get up early to hunt. 

On the way home, if it becomes necessary to take any refreshment at roadside taverns, 
brandy and wine are to be avoided, as the chances are in favour of their being, if not of 
British, of Hambuigh manufacture. Milk can generally be obtained ; this, with a dash of 
the truly English liquor gin, will be found a wholesome restorative to an empty, exhausted 
stomach. In Scotland or Ireland whiskey would naturally take the place of “Old Tom.” 

The arts of “ making shift ” have been carried to such perfection of late years for the 
benefit of yachtsmen, boat pic-nickers and canoeists, that young sportsmen, encamping in an 
old-fa.shioned farm-house for the benefit of hunting, need no longer be dependent on the 
limited resources of a farm-house furniture and kitchen. The well of an ordinary dog-cart 
will carry enough to make any room of four bare walls comfortable, if not luxurious, while 
the preserved soups and meats and fish of Aberdeen and America will amply make up for 
the deficiencies of a rural larder. 

I have not anywhere heard, except in the pages t^ a novel, of the resources the private 
telegraph system being utilised in a country mansion. One can imagine an arrangement 1^ 
which the return of a hunting-party might be notified to the stud-groom and ch*f dt cuui$u 
the moment they passed a tel^;raph station within ten miles, and again when the lodge-gates 
of a park are anything like a mile from the house. 

“Nimrod” relates that the first Duke of Cleveland, 

“ Darlington’s pfeo-, with his chin sticking out and his cap on one ear,* 

had suits of dress clothes deposited at several farm-houses within a certain distance round 

Raby Castle. To one of these stations he used to ride when the hunting day was 

and dress while his pad groom went for a post-chaise. As the duke entered the lo(%e^te% 
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a aiile from the castle, a cannon was fired, and as he drove up to the door the dinner was 
served. What became of his lordship’s guest who had not dressing-room and dress suits at 
hand the chronider ' does not mention. A simpler and cheaper plan than telegraph wires 
would be the cultivatii^ of the homii^ pigeons which Mr. Tegetmeier has made so popular. 
A few deposited at farm-houses in a drde embradng the probable hunt might be loosed by 
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a second horseman, with a cypher message for the cook or butler, when the master turned his 
horse’s head homewards. 

George III. did not manage his hunting so luxuriously as Lord Darlit^on, for he told 
the Duke of Gloucester that, ’’when we hunt together, neidier my brother (the Duke of 
Cumberland) nor my smi (the Prince of Wales) will speak to me; and one day latdy, wheti 
the chase ended at a little village where there was only one post-chaise my son and brother 
got into it and drove away to London, leaving me to ride to Windsor in a cart, if 1 cpuk) 
get One”* 

* Memoirs of Citaries James Fox," by Lord John Rhssell 
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HUNTING (MEET) BREAKFASTS. 

It is a time-honoured custom that, when hounds meet to draw certain coverts, the resident 
at the nearest house ^ould give a breakfast to the Master of the hounds and all comers, 
without invitation. The persons who practise a kind of open-house hospitality, unknown in 
any other part of the world, vary in degree from plain farmers to great noblemen. The 
ordinary character of these "free feeds” has been immortalised in John Leech’s illustrations 
of the "Adventures of Mr. Soapy Sponge,” the hard-riding horse "coper,” and Mr. Jorrocks. 
grocer and Master of the Handley Cross Hounds. 

When a rich migrant from town to country life, with all his way to make in the county, 
settles down in a mansion to which a famous fox-covert is annexed, where it has been usual 
from time immemorial to precede the drawing by a breakfast-meet; or when, as is sometimes 
the case, the new squire makes a bid for the good word of the old squirearchy by establishing 
a fox-covert on his newly-purchased estate, the arrangement of the entertainment becomes 
a matter of serious consideration. 

If it be done at all it should be done well, but not too well. On this point some " grave 
and reverend seignior” — some acknowledged go-between— of the hunt, the sporting doctor 
or parson, should be consulted. There is nothing county families resist more than being 
outblazed by mere money. The object should be to give as good a breakfast as has ever 
been given, but not remarkable for any startling innovations. 

, Unless the rooms and hall are verj' large, and plenty of servants available, a stand-up 
breakfast, where people may freely help themselves, is the best The dishes should be selected 
on the plan of requiring the least possible amount of carving. 

When the meet runs up to and over a hundred horsemen, no one but a millionnaire should 
attempt hot dishes. The late Duke of Portland did once give to Lord Galway’s hunt, 
at Welbeck Abbey, a hot breakfast as complete as ever was served up to a wedding 
party in Belgrave Square ; but there the underground kitchen communicated by a tramway 
and a lift with the (on all other days of the year for ten years) deserted banqucting-hall. 
This duke was more eccentric than the most eccentric English peer of a French romance. 
The breakfast is mentioned as a curiosity, not as an example. 

The liquors are a matter of prime importance, and are too often neglected, that is, two 
qualities are provided, one for the Master of the hounds and his party, the other for the oi polUn 
— a very great mistake. Sheny, brandy-and-water, with bitter ale, all good, are variety 
enough. Six dozen of really good sherry at a hunt breakfast have been known to establish 
the reputation of a new resident, and would probably represent the difference between 
a superior and a common article. The brandy should be old ; the ale the cleanest tap that 
Burton or Stratford-on-Avon can produce, supplied from barreb if the "field” b very large, 
eadi barrel under the charge of an obliging servant In a fine ancient or modem baronial 
liall, quarter casks of sherry, with silver taps, may be set up with good effect ; the main object 
being to make the " Hunt ” feel that they are welcome to come in and eat and drink without 
ceremony. 

If it b the custom of the county to give champagne, not otherwise, it diould be of a 
brand safe, from headaches. 

In very cold weather mulled clare^ not periled udth cura^oa or cognac or other txmaet, 
but simply warmed with sugar and a little iqric^ will be gratefully accepted by many udio do 
not care to leave their horses. 
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TsE LiTBRATUSE or FoX-BXnfTERS. 

Handing round glasses of cherry brandy Is one of the superstitions of British huntin g 
breakfasts, an excellent liquor for producing a headache in its ordinary home-made form. 
If, in deference to old established custom, it is considered necessary to g^ve it in addition to 
dry sherry, old cognac, mulled claret, and sound bitter ale, the wiser plan is to purchase 
drerry brandy of Copenhagen manufacture. 

The success of a breakfast meet is very much enhanced if the giver engines a large number of 
countrymen to hold the horses of the guests. Fifty men at a shilling apiece will take charge 
of a hundred horses, and then their riders will have no excuse for not availit^ themselves of 
the hospitality of the giver of the feast 

Some persons treat the Master of the hounds — especially if he be a pwr — ^Uke royalty, 
and entertain him and his set in an inner apartment on superior fare. But it is certainly not 
"good form,” and would not please such Masters of hounds as the Earl Spencer, the Earl of 
Coventry, or of Portsmouth. 

Well-planned and well-executed, a hunt breakfast may be found a not unimportant step 
towards county society. 


THE LITERATURE OF HUNTING. 

Young people of both sexes who have not been bred in a hunting county or surrounded 
from their earliest years by fox-hunting society, yet in whom love of the chase has cropped up 
strongly, as it often does in the most unexpected places and families, naturally desire to 
know what to read in the days and in the evenings when they cannot be, whatever their 
means or their leisure, hunting or on horseback. 

My answer when this question is put to me is : — “ Invest in the rsulway-station novels oi 
Whyte Mdville and Anthony Trollope, and particularly, as to the latter, in ‘Phineas Finn,' 
the ‘Eustace Diamonds,' and the ‘American Senator.’” No one can describe a good run 
with hounds like Whyte Melville ; but for an unlucky day with a refusing horse, for all the 
drawbacks and commonplaces of hunting, including a blank day, commend me to Anthony 
Trollope. His “ Masters of Hounds ” and his “ Members of a Provincial Hunt " are like 
perfect photographs from life. 

The author of “The Handley Cross Hounds” and the ‘‘Adventures of Mr. Soapy 
Sponge” was thoroughly versed in the arts of the hunting-held and the ways of hunting 
men. In one or two characters — for instance, Mr. Jorrocks’s north country huntsman, James 
Figge — ^he fairly rivalled the immortal Sam Weller ; but he was a writer of a diseased mind, 
and only delighted in describing what was mean, low, and disgusting ; all his prominent 
characters — ^they cannot be called heroes — are coarse, vulgar ruffians, whether lords or tea- 
dealers. There are too many sporting writers who follow this line without Mr. Surtees’ talents. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE DEAD FOX. 

A fox killed by hounds belongs to the master of those hotmds. i. The head, or mask, is 
carried home, tied to the coupling-buckle, on the saddle of tfie first whip, to be nailed cm 
the kennel door. 2.. The brush, after a straight-away chase, is commonly claimed by "the 
first man up and this claim is alwa}rs, by courtesy, acknowledged by the master. It Is an 
act of courtesy on his part, and a general custom, but not an absolute right on the part 
of the man "first up.” 3. The pads are the perquirite of the huntsman and whips. The 
second Earl of Lonsdale gave Hugo M^ell for his authority. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

EXPENSES OF A CARRIAGE AND HORSES— STABLES AND COACH-HOUSES. 

Jabbing, when Advantageous — Detailed Cost — Idleness the Bane of Pleaanie Hones Stables— A Dry Fou nd atio n — All 
Impervious Floor — ^Ventilation Without Draught — Stalls, Boxes — Washing-house— Shdtered Yard — Saddle-room— Lofts and 
Fodder Stores — Foundation and Drains Described— Best Material for Walls— Mangers — Partitions, Elm-wood— Com Stones, 
Metal-lined — Water in Iron Budcets — A Tower Reservoir — A Force of Water Valuable— Eoonosaical Stables Desoibed-r- 
Luxurious StaUes — ^Valne of Heating Apparatus and Warm Water Supply— Saddle and Harness Room must be dry- 
Draaren and Closets for — Modem Contrivances for Stable Use — Model Stables. 

The expenses of setting up a carriage may be divided as follows:— 

I. The purchase of a carriage, z Purchase of a horse or horses, and occasional losses 
;by death or sickness. 3. Cost of provender, shoeing, and veterinary attendance. 4. The dost 
and wear and tear of stable-httings and toob. 5. The rent of stable and coach-house. 6. The 
wages and expenses of one or more servants. 

Some of these expenses cannot be estimated. A brougham horse will cost fifty guineas 
’to one hundred guineas, according to the work required. Any sum beyond one hundred 
guineas b paid for superior beauty and action. A one-horse landau requires a tali, powerful 
horse of proportionate price. A miniature brougham may be worked with a horse only fifteen 
hands high. A brougham or landau will cost from £X 7 io to ;^i9a A harness horse can be 
hired for to £$0 a year, and replaced immediately if sick or lame. 

A first-class coachmaker will let you a new brougham of any colour you prefer, the paneb 
bearing your own monogram or crest ; he will keep it in perfect order, saving accidents — such 
as tearing off a door by opening it just as you pass a lamp-post — for £40 a year, paid annually 
in advance. If the engagement b for five years certain, will ^ve you a new carriage at the 
end of that time. 

In London jobbing b decidedly cheaper than buying any expensive four-wheded carnage, 
which b intended to be continually used. But if it is only to be kept for diow on a few days, 
of the year, then it b cheaper to buy. Dog-carts, T-carts, and waggonettes should be 
purchased out and out 

It may be taken as an unanswerable maxim in carriage keeping, that it b not the work 
a pleasure carriage horse does that wears him out, or makes him sick and sorry, but standing 
about unnecessarily waiting for hours in draughts, in fog, rain, and snow, and, most all, 
being confined to hot stables tor day after day without exercise, to save the coac hm a n trouble, 
"I have often,” says Mrs. Burton,* a perfect "Mistress of the Horse” in every capacity, "felt 
amused in Englidi country houses, where the host has sixteen or twenty horses, to hear idle 
hostess say almost timidly to her fat powdered coachnnan— * Barker, do you tidnk that 1 n^^|ht 
have the carriage today ? ’ Barker (very crisply)— ‘ No, my lady, you canV Lady 

• "iBBcr LUS «r tyifau” 
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, Oh, never mind, Barker ; I didn’t know.* Know what } The sacred mysteries of an English 
stud. That the horses are choking with food till it bursts out in disease. That their chests 
and consequently their fore-legs are so affected by being pampered that they cannot do the 
slightest work with impunity. That the stables are kept so hot that it costs a fatal cough to 
take the beast outside it.** 

JOBBING. 

In London, at any rate, ladies will find it more economical, and saving an immense 
amount of trouble, to get everything except the livery or box-coat of the coachman. 

The following figures were furnished in reply to inquiries put to one of the most respectable 
firms in Belgravia, and there are competent job-masters to be found in every quarter of London 
who are also prepared, when the season is over, to find horses for country use at a considerable 
reduction on these prices. 

A pair of horses, with shoeing and forage, by the year 

Without forage 

By the month, in the season ditto ditto 

Without forage 

A pair of horses, harness, brougham, forage, shoeing, and a London coach- 
man, by the year 

A single horse, with forage, shoeing, &c., by the year 

Without forage, &c 

A horse, harness, brougham, coachman, forage, shoeing, &:c., by the year 

Everything to look like a private equipage, with monogram or crest if desired ; hirer to 
find livery. 

Job-masters undertake to supply the place of a sick or lame horse with another : that is 
to say, where you deal with a man who has a large stud you arc always sure of not being 
without a horse longer than is required to make the exchange. 

The drawbacks of the jobbing system arc that you cannot absolutely secure the class of 
horse, the colour of horse, or the sort of action you prefer ; you must take what the job- 
master has got, and cannot expect, if you use only one or one pair of horses, to be as well 
served as if you took several pair for the season. 

Job-masters make it a point to understand their customers* habits. They send much 
better horses to those who use them for two or three hours* steady slow exercise only than 

to those who keep them out late at night and early in the morning, or who insist on fast 

driving, and taking cxcursio4is to the very limit of the contract — in London, usually seven 
miles from Charing Cross. 

On the other side, if you are fortunate enough to possess one or a pair of sound seasoned 
horses of your own, that are never, in dealer’s phrase, “ sick or sorry,” they may last you three, 
five, or ten years. Even then, if full-sized, and somewhat .stale, but not actually lame, they 
will sell or let for something considerable. A celebrated job-master in Mayfair had, a few 
years ago, a pair of blood barouche horses of the finest action, which were respectively 
nineteen and twenty years old, let in the season at the highest price. 

Thus, the horse that cost you £ 8 o to buy would cost you to job about 150 in three 

years. It is, in fact, a case between insuring and taking the risk on younself. The lower 
the price of the horses you are contented to use, the more the calculation is in favour of 
purchasing against jobbing. But ladies who are obliged to trust entirely to servants should 
alv^ays job, if within five miles of a job-master. 

L L L 


190 guineas 
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28 „ 

20 „ 

315 

100 „ 

50 

210 „ 
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A professional man (not a doctor) adopted the plan of always having one horse of his 
own and a jobbing one. Thus for his daily drive to Westminster he always had a horse at 
his service ; his wife had a fashionable stepper for her afternoon calls ; and when a distance 
was to be done, the two were harnessed as a pair. This is an ingenious arrangement, which 
combines the advantages of the two systems. 

In the country, or wherever the nearest job-master lives a distance of a day’s journey, or 
where a horse of a useful character and moderate price will do all that is required, and especially 
where you have a positive pleasure in admiring and petting your horse, you must purchase; but 
be prepared for a certain pcr-centage of loss on the average of a scries of years, by death, 
sickness, lameness, and wearing out. 


STABLES. 

Nearly two hundred years ago Dc Grey wrote : “ Your stable ought not to have any unsavoury 
gutter, channel, or sewer near it. The windows must be fitted with handsome casements and 
shuts, as well to keep out cold and wind as to let in cool fresh air.”* These rules are as sound in 
the nineteenth as in the seventeenth century, but are often grossly neglected. 

There are certain points that must be attended to, whether the stud consists of one or thirty ; 
whether the stables have to be built or are already built, and fitted with all the luxurious 
appliances that have been invented to meet the demands of modern wealth by the competition 
of the great stable-fitting trade. 

A stable must, if the horses it accommodates arc to retain their health, stand on a dry 
foundation. If it stand on a cold, retentive soil, the stud, however liberally fed and sumptuously 
clothed, will never be without cases of influenza and acute inflammation until the whole area 
occupied by the stables and yard has been thoroughly drained and dried. 

This operation, placed in the hands of a competent agricultural drainer, can generally be 
performed at a moderate expense ; but, whatever be the cost, it will be cheaper than losing one 
horse by death, and the services of others for week after week. A deep drain of porous tiles, run 
round, or in some cases through and under the stable, and carried to a proper outfall, is the only 
resource on clay soils. 

If a stable is to be built from the ground, unless the foundation is chalk or deep self-drained 
gravel, the better plan is to excavate, put in drains, and fill up the area to be occupied with 
concrete. These drains have no reference to those required for the surface drainage of the stable, 
but they may be connected with them. 

Ventilation (that is, fresh air) is of as much importance as drainage (that is, dry ground) for 
keeping horses in the highest degree of health. Many a stud which has been neither sick nor 
sorry while standing in old-fashioned buildings that let the wind by the roof, the doors, and the 
windows, have pined and sickened when removed to a building erected regardless of cost. 

A damp stable must be unhealthy, but a stable that is both damp and hot is a pest-house — 
a seed-bed of diseases of the feet, the lungs, and the eyes. 

Horses that are out all day and every day can resist malarious influences which will surely 
affect horses highly fed and little exercised. 

When the late Mr. Henry Hope built the mansion opposite the Green Park which is now 
occupied by a club, he also erected a magnificent set of stables on the first floor over his coach<* 
houses, and carefully drained them into the street sewers. The result was that he lost nearly all 
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his stud by a sort of sewer or typhoid fever; while stables in the neighbourhood without any 
surface-drains, but carefully cleaned out, were perfectly healthy. 

On the other hand, when the Earl of Stamford sold his numerous stud by auction on resigning 
the Mastership of the Quorn Hounds, it was generally admitted that never had so many horses 
been brought to the hammer in such fine condition ; yet they were lodged in stables not better 
than those of cart-horses on a large farm of the old style, before model farms were invented. 

After the foundation, the floor is a matter of prime importance ; it should be durable, quite 
impervious to wet, and not slippery. 

If it is provided with surface-drains for carrying off the urine and washing of the horses, they 
should be constructed in such a manner that they can be cleaned out from day to day. Gratings 
and traps, however ingeniously devised, seldom prevent the drains being choked ; and cast-iron 
traps, even if not lifted by the grooms, are pretty sure to be broken. 

But if the horses are bountifully supplied with bedding of straw or sawdust, the damp portions 
of which are regularly removed every morning and evening, it is by no means essential that there 
should be surface-drains at all. A mere open channel leading to the outside of the stable is the 
best arrangement 

They are not used, according to Colonel Fitzwygram, in cavalry barracks. There were none 
in the Pytehley stables when Mr. Anstruther Thompson was Master, and there are thousands of 
hard-working horses standing on sawdust in London, without a drain. 

An impervious floor is a great advantage : it can be washed and dried easily. Asphalte made 
rough is the best, but it is costly. A concrete foundation made up with gas-tar, four inches 
thick, on which stable clinkers are set and bedded, and grouted in with Portland cement, makes 
a very perfect floor. 

The materials of the w’-alls may be wood, stone, or brick. The bricks glazed on the inside are 
the best, as they hold no dirt. If stone, wood, or soft bricks be used, the walls facing the horses* 
heads should be lined with slate or tiles. For the convenience of manufacture the posts and ramps 
of the most expensive stables are usually made of iron. Oak posts answer quite as well, are 
warmer, and not so liable to cause capped hocks as iron. The divisions of stalls and boxes, if 
not of brick, should be of elm, beech, or oak, not less than two inches thick, but dents when a 
hoof shod with iron rattles against it. At Rugby, the stables of a dealer — “ The Man of the 
Age,** they call him — erected regardless of expense, are built entirely of brick — even the mangers 
are of brick, and each horse has a one-roomed cottage entirely to himself. 

When the owner is only a tenant, it may answer to erect stables of wood, fixed on a properly 
prepared foundation, and constructed in such a manner that they can be taken to pieces and 
removed without muph expense to another place. Such buildings may be procured from Sweden 
at a comparatively cheap rate, constructed from the owner’s own plan, and fitted together like a 
toy-house. 

Mangers may be of iron, slate, or hard wood, the edges lined with iron, or some impervious 
material that can be kept clean. A moderately long manger is to be preferred, because horses 
generally begin by spreading their com about, and if the manger is too small, they waste a good 
deal by driving it over the edges. A circle of wood or metal, into which a full-sized galvanised 
iron bucket, with lips on each side, and without a handle, can be dropped, answers every 
purpose as well as the most costly contrivances. It has this great advantage over a permanent 
water-hole : that the bucket can be emptied every time before the horse is re-watered. There 
are veiy strong objections to a water-trough which cannot be emptied without giving the groom 
trouble. 
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The best plan of supplying hay is by an iron rack, fixed at just the height that a 
horse can feed without the hay-seed dropping into his eyes. Where the rack is placed level 
with the manger, the bars should be of strong wrought- iron, close together. Instances have 
occurred of colts and stallions injuring themselves severely by rearing and dropping their 
feet into a low rack. 

The question of whether stalls or boxes may be here answered with, Both ! Boxes are 
invaluable for a tired horse, a sick horse, for a young horse in course of breaking, or for a 
horse that must stand idle occasionally for several days. A horse which can change his 
position at will in a loose box, and thus ease his muscles, will last longer than one tied in a 
stall. If the stable is only for two horses, there should be one box, and so on in proportion. 

A box should be, if possible, twelve feet by fourteen ; but any box where a horse can turn 
round is better, as a change, than constant imprisonment in a stall. A box of brick should be 
lined throughout with wood, and the wood, wherever the horse’s teeth can be used, lined with zinc 
plates. There should be no projections of any kind, as horses kick and roll in boxes more than 
in stalls, if fresh ; and, where horses are very valuable, the feeding apr>aratus should be so 
contrived that they can be fed witliout entering the box. This may easily be done by a 
modification of Torr’s pig troughs, manufactured by Crosskill, of Beverley, or by Professor 
Vamell’s patent apparatus, sold by the St. Pancras Iron Works Company. Where space is 
limited, the end stall of a stable may be converted into a box by having a gate that can be 
hung on the stall post and fastened against the wall. A box is best closed by a screen hung 
on rollers from a top bar. No horse can open this, and it can never be out of order. 

It is a disputed point whether horses do best alone, or within hearing of each other, in 
boxes. At the Rugby stables the horses are in solitary confinement, and can hear and smell 
nothing; and it is claimed for this plan that they are much quieter than on the old system. 
Certainly it is a better plan for marcs and stallions. 

The best windows for the smallest as well as the largest stables are wcll-constmcted sash^ 
whidozus, reaching to the ceiling, if not more than twelve feet high, and sliding both above 
and below, fitted with cords and pulleys of the best description. Iron sashes, opening in 
various ways, are often recommended, but they are inferior to wooden .sash-windows for stable 
purposes, because they do not so easily lend themselves to ventilation. Sash-windows can 
be opened an inch at the top or the bottom, or the full width of one sash ; and the draught 
thus created may be directed to the ceiling by a screen, or mitigated by a wire blind, or 
by many other contrivances. Except the cords, there is no machinery to get out of order in 
a sash-window. Any man or boy ought to be able to open or shut them. 

They should be glazed with rough plate, which subdues the light and is strong enough 
to bear a thrust from a horse’s nose. The master in a small establishment should see that 
the windows are opened daily, and consequently in good working order. 

Where there is no ceiled loft, and the stable is open to the roof, the modes available for 
ventilation are too numerous to mention, but they are generally useless. Grooms, who usually 
prefer hot stables to elbow-grease for getting a silky coat on their horses, find ways of 
stopping them up. The troop horses of my regiment/* said the colonel of the 2nd Life 
Guards, 'Mive in stables where the windows are open winter and summer. My hunters my 
stud-groom insists on keeping in a sort of hothouse. The troopers scarcely ever have colds; 
the hunters are constantly sick.” Some persons use a deodoriser — ^thc best deodorisers are 
cleanliness and fresh air. If a stable is properly paved, well ventilated, and the litter removed 
every day into the yard, the atmo.sphere would stand in no need of a deodoriser; whil^ if 
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cleanliness and ventilation are neglected, the improvement effected by the best deodoriser will 
be very partial, and leave the root of the mischief unattacked. 

Windows should be provided with inside or outside shutters or louvres, to keep out the 
light, heat, and flies in summer. 

Stable doors should be not less than seven feet by four feet ; eight feet by five are better 
dimensions, as they allow a horseman to ride out after mounting in the stable. Doors should 
be divided into two sections, so that the upper may be opened in hot weather, and its place, 
if needful, supplied by a lattice door. The fastening of the door should never project. Many 
a valuable horse has been blemished by a projecting key carelessly left in the lock. 

The question of stalls or boxes is like that of the gold and silver shields — both, properly 
constructed, are good. To have the whole of a large stud in boxes is simply impossible ; 
but however small the stud, the owner should contrive to have a certain number of boxes. 
An idle horse gets exercise, and a tired horse gets a degree of rest in boxes for every leg, 
that cannot be enjoyed in stalls. 

Stalls for full-sized horses should be full wide. A set designed by Lord Combermere 
are all six feet six inches wide, but six feet is generally ample. Stalls should not be less 
than nine feet six inches long ; ten feet is better. Horses constantly get kicked in short stalls. 

Small horses not exceeding fifteen hands may be accommodated in narrower stalls. In 
London, where stable-rent is very high, large horses are constantly packed into such narrow 
stalls that it is a wonder how they can lie down. 

Many cases of fractured hip-bone and dislocated spine have arisen from horses lying 
down in stalls too narrow for them. The divisions should always be so high that the occu-* 
pants will not be tempted to try to bite or kick each other. Where well-bred mares are 
rails arc objectionable ; the division should be solid to the top. If the hinder part is not as 
high as the roof, it is better that it should be not more than four feet two inches, without a 
projecting pillar. Many a horse turning quickly in his stall at the call of an impatient groom 
has injured an eye by striking it against a high ornamental pillar or ball crowning the stall- 
posts. In the stalls of valuable horses coarse hempen mats should be hung at the end of each 
side of the stall. 

It is not necessary to describe the details of a well-fitted stable, because they may be 
seen at the establishments of any stable-fitting manufacturer. In London the St. Pancras 
Company has a show-room a hundred feet long, fitted with every variety of stable establish- 
ment, from the cheapest to the most expensive. 

Where it is decided to have lofts over stables, the best floor of the loft is of brick, 
arched, or of concrete ; if of wood, the space between the floor and the ceiling should be 
filled up with old mortar, chalk, or other non-inflammable material, in order to exclude vermin 
and deaden all sound. 

If the stable-yard is not covered with a roof, a convenient room, with a paved or asphalte 
floor, should be provided, for washing, singeing, and clipping horses. If gas is not available 
staples should be provided for fixing lamps, so as to obtain a first-rate light at night. It is an 
advantage if this washing-room adjoins the stables, and communicates with them by a wide door. 

It is disadvantageous to have the coach-house and saddle-room communicating with the 
stable, because the fumes are sure to tarnish metal and glazed leather. 

The harness and saddle room should be well provided with stands for saddles and harness, 
hanging-books for cleaning bridles, and with cases with glazed doors, which are for hanging 
up sets of harness, bridles, and bits, so that what is not used may be seen daily and not left 
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to rust or become mouldy. There must also be presses for putting away horse-clothing, stocks 
of bandages, sponges, leathers, and all the reserve tools required by a groom. The saddle- 
room should be provided with a good stove (the pattern invented by Captain Galton, in 
use at Woolwich and in many barracks, is one of the best), taps with hot and cold water, 
and a sink. This will often be the coachman and groom’s dressing-room, and when that is 
the case time will be saved and cleanliness ensured by good, plain lavatory arrangements. The 
hot-water pipes, as before observed, in the chapter on the hunting-box, should be utilised to 
keep the saddle-room dry ; but to dry wet horse furniture of any kind, and the men’s clothes, 
after hunting, a hot closet or drying-room should be expressly provided. Horses suffer greatly 
from being covered with damp clothing. 

The money expended in making the saddle-room a comfortable living-room for the 
grooms is not wasted ; it will save many an hour’s work that would be wasted elsewhere, if 
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It were dark, cold, and draughty. Dark holes and obscure corners arc answerable for a great 
deal of waste of material and time in stables. 

In large establishments oats are best stored in a proper corn-loft over some part of the 
stable buildings prepared for the purpose by floors and sides partly lined with lead or zinc, 
and communicating with a corn-chest, of iron, by a spout, all under lock and key in chaige 
of the head groom. 

In town stables, where space is valuable and ventilation important, stables are ingeniously 
planned so as to be open to the roof, but with galleries on each wall for the storage of fodder. 
But in every great town it is easy to find examples of well-planned, well-managed stables. 
The great point is to attend to the arrangements which secure plenty of light, dry, fresh air, 
and the detailed contrivances for securing neatness. 

Coach-house arrangements are much more neglected than those of stables. A carriage 
requires as much care as a sofa, and is often treated like a wheelbarrow, thrust after use 
into a damp shed, to encourage the decay of the silk, velvet, or leather linings, and cause 
violent colds to the ladies who sit in it without the slightest precaution, when within ddors 
they carefully dry and warm everything, from a pair of stockings to a pocket-handkercjiief. 
The coach-house in small establishments is often also the harness-room. It should have a 
well-laid wooden floor — wood block pavement is the best — the walls carefully plastered or 
lined with match-boarding, and, if possible, be artificially warmed. Ventilation should be 
secured by shafts or windows ; the doors should close and open easily. 
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At a mansion in Bedfordshire I saw wooden rolling shutters, like the steel shutters of shops, 
used for coach-house doors. 

Every coach-house should be provided with a pent overhanging six or eight feet, under 
which a carriage can be cleaned in wet weather. 

It is a great advantage to be able to apply a force of water, either to horses or carriages. 
A strong douche is a wonderful remedy for strained sinews of the legs or muscles of the back, 
as well as for washing a very muddy horse. A powerful jet directed on a dirty carriage, 
instead of a brush, will make paint and varnish last many years beyond average, and enable 
a man to get through his cleaning duty rapidly and effectually without the use of that mis- 
chievous thing, a spoke-brush ; directed against the strained sinews of a horse’s fore-legs, it will 
often supersede the use of blisters or irons. 

For this reason a tower, to hold a water-cistern, to be filled by steam, horse, wind, or 
hand power, is a useful as well as picturesque addition to a complete set of stabling. It may 
also hold a clock. 

The single row stables at Tattersalls afford a good example of stalls well fitted up, 
without any extravagant expense. Every horse there has a slate or glazed surface facing 
him — a very important point ; but, except the mangers and glazed headstalls, all the other 
fittings may be of wood, if in the situation where the stables are constructed wood is 
cheaper than iron. Near great towns a contract with a manufacturer of stable-fittings will 
generally be found the better plan ; a dry foundation, thoroughly drained, having been 
first secured. 

The best set of stables I have seen near London arc at Cricklewood, built by Newman and 
Stansley. Nothing is wanting for the comfort of horses in health or sickness except a Turkish 
bath, a most valuable remedy for influenza or exhaustion.* 

CLOTHING. 

Popular lecturers have compared the stomach of a warm-blooded animal to a furnace 
which must be fed with food instead of fuel. On this theory, when cavalry horses are picketed 
out in the open air, in cold weather, the best way of keeping up their condition is to give 
them an additional feed of beans and oats. Horses at liberty can bear a very low degree 
of cold, if they are not also exposed to wet. Exposed to cold they become rough as bears 
and sluggish as donkeys, but not incapable of work. Clothing assists, and is indeed indis- 
pensable, for obtaining a bright smooth coat, and for protecting horses from chill when they 
return to their stables after violent exertions. 

The Turcoman robbers keep their thoroughbred horses they use on their plundering 
expeditions in the open air, heavily clothed with camel-hair felt. 

In addition to the warm clothing required in the cold months of the year, summer clothing 
of light kersey, with a quarter-cloth of brown-holland, neatly bound with coloured tape, is 
often provided, adorned with the crest, or monogram, or initials of the owner — the last being 
a useful precaution in strange stables, where unmarked clothing and other portable articles 
are as likely to be lost or exchanged as hats and umbrellas in a coffee-room. 

.I'hese day suits, complete, cost, without the supplemental blankets, from to £6 each. 
Night suits, without hoods, of less expensive material, are also required to save the day clothing. 

^ Mr. Joseph Constantine, 23, Oxford Street, Manchester, manufactures a ** Convoluted Stove,’* which is economical and 
aasily managed, for heating a Turkish bath on a small scale. 
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But, except for travelling by railway or by sea, or in cases of sickness, it is very doubtful 
whether for horses in ordinary use hoods and breast-cloths are of any real advantage. At 
any rate, they are dispensed with in the stables of many first-class country horse-dealers, and 
only put on when a horse is dressed out for show or prepared for travelling. 

It is very important to have enough clothing, of however plain and simple a character, 
to keep horses required to be in galloping condition thoroughly warm in cold weather 

For ordinary use, two suits — viz., a day suit and a night suit — will answer every purpose. 
The day suit may consist of a common rug cut out to fit, and fastened over the chest with 
a strap and buckle, and one or two additional blankets for colder weather, secured with a 
surcingle or stable-girth, sometimes called a roller, which is generally made of coloured 
webbing, with a stuffed pad, but wear better and are cleanest if all of leather, like those used by 
Mr. Rice of Piccadilly. Surcingles siiould have a bit of elastic inserted in the leather girth or 
a steel spring inserted in them so as to protect from the serious evil of tight girthing. Tom 
Colman, of St. Albans, invented, years ago, an elastic roller, which is, I think, sold by Mr. 
Blackwell On most horses a breast-strap must be used to prevent the clothing from slipping 
and avoid an excuse for the mischievous practice of tight girthing. Well-fitting sets of knee- 
caps, of the best make, should be kept on hand in every stable, and always put on when 
horses are sent out to exercise. Hoods are, perhaps, wise precautions when sending horses 
long journeys by rail in cold weather. But several persons, who have been in the habit 
of sending their horses down and bringing them back, after hunting with the Royal Buck- 
hounds, without any clothing, declare that they have never known any ill effects to arise 
from a practice I should hesitate to imitate or recommend. 

Whatever be the day suit, it is well to have a night suit, which may partly consist of 
an old patched day suit, with or without an additional blanket, according to the season of 
the year. Horse-clothing made of blankets, instead of the usual felted cloth, answers better for 
the night clothing, because it is sure to get dirty with the horses lying down at night, and 
blankets wash and dry much better than cloth. 

When the night suit is removed, previous to the morning dressing, it should be brushed 
and sponged over to remove stains, and hung out of doors, or in a draught under cover, 
to dry. 

If, from false economy, the same clothing be worn by a horse day and night, he will 
constantly be wearing it not only dirty but damp, to the injury of his health and appearance, 
and would be much better without any clothing at all 

A groom, like a sailor, should be able to use a tailor’s needle and a saddler’s awl. The 
best are the most willing to be generally useful in their own departments. 

The best blankets for the purpose are coloured brown or blue, similar to those manufactured 
for the use of the army and navy. The groom should be able to cut the quarter-cloth out 
to the proper shape, and any village saddler can attach the strap and buckle. 

All the horse-cloths, if properly taken care of, on the principle that a stitch in time 
saves nine, will last for years. The night clothing, which is more liable to be torn, should 
be carefully examined and repaired every day when it is taken off and hung up to dry. 

In a show stable, where the owner is in the habit of bringing his friends to admire his 
stud and smoke a cigar, the luxuries of fine-coloured quarter-cloths, beautifully emblazoned 
with his crest, will of course be indulged in, and then they had better be obtained from a 
first-class saddler. But a horse may be kept quite as warm as is desirable, at half the cost, 
by using the cheaper material. 
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Two fslankets are warmer than one heavy doth. 

There should always be a suffident number of sets of bandages of both flannel and linen. 

Flannel Bandores save time in drying wet legs, and are partly a substitution for hand- 
rubbing ; by their warmth they act as a mild fomentation, reducing inflammation and 
swdling. But many Very practical men object to their use after the legs have become dry, unless 
the horse is ill. 


When they have been rolled on wet legs they should be removed as soon as dry, or 
they will cause injurious heat 

Linen Bandages, wet, and kept wet, are useful in cases of bruises or inflammation from 
other causes. Unless a groom’s time can be punctually given to keep them wet they will 
do harm. An india-rubber water bottle, with a narrow tube, may be so arranged as to drop 
water on bandi^es for a whole day, if the horse is made fast to pillar reins. 

Bandages should only be put on tight when it is necessary to reduce windgalls or other 
soft swellings. 

Those bandages only meant for warmth, or to protect a young horse against thorns and 
bangs in the cub-hunting season, should be rolled on just tight enough to prevent their slipping 
down, and no more. It should be impressed on grooms, who generally put bandages on too 
tightly “that each succeeding fold increases the pressure of those below.” The art of 
putting on bandages properly should be carefully learned by every young groom. Bandages 
are expensive to purchase in sets. Where they are much used, the cheaper plan is 
to purchase a large piece of the material, have it cut up into sets, and sewn by one of 
the grooms’ wives or in the village girls’ school. The saving will be in proportion of some- 
thing like sixpence to two shillings. Two sets of bandages at least are required for each 
horse bandaged, because one should always be dry, and there should be some sets in reserve 
in the horse-clothing drawer for emergencies. 

When a horse returns, wet and weary, after a severe day’s work of any kind, clothing 


warmly and bandaging his chilled extremities, after gentle 
dressing, with appropriate food, a loose box, fresh air, and a 
soft bed, are the most important means of restoration. 

Grooms should be made to understand that although 
draughts are injurious, horses will be poisoned in a hothouse- 
like stable, and may be kept in capital condition in the coldest 
dry stable if they are warmly clothed. The average temperature 
should be between 45® and 50® of Fahrenheit, or a little 
warmer in winter than the outside air. If it smells hot, it 
is too hot. A registering thermometer hung up in a stable of 
valuable horses will be a useful silent witness for the horse 
owner. 

Headstalls and Tics . — ^The accompanying wood engraving is 
a good pattern for one, and will keep in its place, and cannot 
be easily rubbed off, although some “ rogues ” will pull anything 
over their heads, except a collar. Care should be taken that 
the headstall fits, especially that the frbntlet or forehead band 
is not : too :short, and does not chafe the roots of the ears. 
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A horss ^diottld wear a headstall in a loose box, or even if turned out to- grase for a few 
l^is in a paddock, because it presents an easy way of holding bim when aeedfiiL '!l1ie 
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as it is called, may be cither of rope, leather, or chain. In the woodcut there are two 
ties next to the horse’s head, of chain, so that he may not be tempted to bite it ; the rest is of 
leather. The proper length of a tic ^should be such that the log will only just reach the ground 
when the horse is standing over his manger. If longer than this the horse may get his leg 
over it, and a serious accident follow. If shorter, he cannot lie down comfortably. Chains 
have the advantage over leather straps or ropes, that their weight prevents the liability to 
become slack between the ring and the horse’s head. Their drawback is the noise they make. 

When the stalls are very wide, two ties, as in the woodcut, are 
used, to prevent the horse turning his tail to the manger. But one is 
quite as commonly employed. It should be attached to the headstall 
by a spring swivel catch, which can be detached in an instant. Some 
very ingenious arrangements have been invented for receiving the tie in 
a tube (see illustration), so as to protect a horse from entangling a leg in 
a “ slack tie.” 

In every stall or box there must be a rack-chain, to fasten up the 
horse’s head while he is eating his corn, and when he is being dressed, 
if he is dressed in his stall, a practice to be avoided if there is con- 
venience for the operation out of the stable. It is important that there 
should be no hook on this chain on which a horse could catch his eyelids 
or mouth. 

The posts of each stall must be provided with a pair of iron or brass rings, screwed 
at about the proper height of a horse’s head ; to these rings are attached the pillar reins, 
for fastening a horse when saddled or harnessed. White cords, provided with brass spring 
swivel hooks, are a very neat substitute for chains, if kept perfectly clean. But old girths 
make very good pillar reins. 

In the washing-house a sort of gallows, Avith pillar reins, to which horses may be fastened, 
when either dressed, singed, or clipped, is a useful piece of furniture. If a horse is inclined 
to kick, care should be taken that he is not put on pillar reins where the insufficient length 
of the divisions of the stalls would allow him to injure himself. Capped hocks are frequently 
produced in this way. 
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STABLE TOOLS. 

In addition to horse-clothing, head-collars, and rack-chains, the following articles are 
required in the stable where even one horse and carriage is kept: — Stable forks, shovels, and 
brooms ; pails, com sieve, and measure ; brushes, viz:, heel brush, harness brush, plate brush, 
spoke brush, lining brush, body brush, dandy brush, currycomb ; sponges, wash-leathers, 
scraper, foot-pick, scissors, and comb; iron setter for washing carriage; garden hydrant for 
ditto ; singeing lamp or clipping machine ; exercise saddle and watering bridle ; buckets ; a 
registering thermometer. See appendix for a priced list of these and other articles sold by 
saddlers. These articles, when delivered to the groom by the saddler or storekeeper, should 
be entered in a book, with the date of delivery, so as to check unreasonable consumption; 
and, if a saddler supplies everything, the book system common with butchers or grocers sboal4 
be adopted, if economy is a matter of any importance. 

The washing buckets should be of wood, the drinking buckets of galvanised iton; TCh® 
drinking buckets ought never to be used for any other purpose, on any pretext. 
buckets, which arc essential in every hunting stable, are of wood or gutta«pardbia» madei 
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pre$sly for the purpose— narrow cylinders, in fs^t, as high as a horse’s knees. A powerful 
garden syringe with and without a rose is a useful appliance in a hunting stable. 

The prongs of stable forks are of steel ; but, in consequence of several horses being 
severely pricked at the Agricultural Horse Show, I imported wooden forks from France, 
and they have given general satisfaction. A rack in which every set of forks, brooms, or 
floor brushes has to be placed, is a necessary fitting for every stable or “mess” of six 
horses. 

For cleaning the stone or asphalte floor of a stable with water, the india-rubber 
“squeege," used to clean the foot-pavements and asphalte roadways of the City of London, 
may be used with advantage, in addition to the ordinary stable brooms and whalebone 
brushes. 
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Where three or more horses are kept, the better plan is to have a regular store, and lay in. a 
stock of everything from each manufacturer — i.e., brushes from the brushmaker, forks and iron 
buckets from the ironmonger, and so on. This will make a saving of from fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent, in articles of the best quality. Sponges may be bought by the pound, or by the hundred- 
weight, according to the consumption. 

GROOMING. 

Horses may and do work slowly with little or no grooming ; but the best cannot be made , 
of them, either for work or appearance, without perfect cleaning, accompanied by a good deal 
of friction. 

“The outer skin of the horse is continually being renewed by the secretion of cells from the 
true skin below, and its outer scales are continually in their turn being cast off in the form 
of the scurf, which is found in the currycomb on which the groom has cleaned his brush. 
In the skin, having their origin a little below the true skin, are two sets of glands, viz., 
the swe^t and the oil glands. The sweat glands secrete perspiration, and terminate by 
loi^-necked tubes on the surface of the skin. The oil glands secrete an oily substance. 
F-weh hair tube hu one or more oil glands opening into it. It is the oil secreted by these 
l^ands whidt gives gloss to a well-groomed coat even in cold weather.* The oil glands are 

* lJettt.“Ck>lond FiUWTgmm’s ** Lectures on Stable MiuuifemeiiU? 
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most numerous and complex at the heels, the bend of the knees, and the gn^ ; kenee 
want of cleanliness and wet readily produce such local diseases as grease, 

“It is said that the amount of perspiration given off by a horse in twenty-four hours 
is equal in weight to that given off as dung." 

‘These explanations show why good grooming is essential to bring a horse to the highest 
condition, because good grooming removes the accumulation of sweat, scurf, and dirt, which 
otherwise clog the skin. In the absence of good grooming, the scurf collects at the surface 
of the skin and about the hair, (ills up the pores and produces irritation, the sweat glands 
cease to act properly, and excretions which ought to be thrown off in sweating remain in 
the skin, and produce many diseases. 

The best instrument for grooming is a good bristle brush, laid on briskly, steadily, and 
regularly, with a will, not merely rubbed over the surface to smooth the hair down. By 
this friction not only are all the dried substances, dandriff, and clotted sweat removed, 
but the blood is brought to the surface, and the glands and pores are brought into healthy 
action. To perfect the process, exercise should precede grooming, and the brush should 
follow the exercise, without allowing time for the sweat to cake on the skin and obstruct 
the pores. 

Grooms often commence their work by "strapping" a horse with a damp wisp of hay. 
This is all very well as far as it goes. When vigorously done it has partly the effect of 
shampooing, by bringing the blood to the surface; but it must be clearly understood that 
no horse can be thoroughly cleaned by the application of a wisp, for it only plasters the dirt 
into him. Nothing less than a good bristle brush, skilfully and vigorously applied, will bring 
a horse’s coat into proper condition. 

W’hen a horse returns from work or exercise, then is the time for drying and cleaning 
him. If he is very hot and exhausted he should be walked about until he is cool, and his 
pulse has resumed its usual action. The operation should not be deferred, as is often the 
case, until the polished parts of saddlery or harness have been cleaned. Bits, stirrups, &c., 
may, if needful, be rubbed with an oil rag to prevent rust ; but the owner should insist that 
the horses are cleaned first But when a horse is exhausted from hunting, or long hours of 
continuous work, it may be better to simply sponge him over, clothe him, give him a drink 
and a mash, before proceeding to dress him thoroughly. 

A horse's feet must always be washed, so that the groom inay have no excuse for net 
seeing that the soles and hoofs have received no injury, and that the shoes are in good 
order. 

Warm water is generally used to wash horses' legs in winter. This is really not for the 
benefit of the horse, but for the comfort of the groom’s hands.. This fact is an additional 
reason for constructing in every stable of importance a powerful douche. If the legs are 
washed, they must be carefully dried, but the bandages must be removed as soon as they have 
absorbed all the moisture in the hair. A horse's legs should never be washed until diy. 

There is a carbolic soap expressly manufactured for stable use which is said to have valuable 
qualities. I have used it to wash young horses fresh from grass, and I think with advantage 
It is better at any rate than the common soft soap. 

Formerly it was considered essential to stop up horses’ feet after work with a compoidtkni 
of clay, 'salt, and cow-dung, but since the introduction of the Chatlier shoe, and since inafiy 
who do not adopt the Charlier have taken to eultivatii^ the frog, and using a shoe that lets It 
touch the ground, stopping has gone out of favour. With the Charlier shoe tiiere is no looih 
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«t(^. Altc^her the balance of opinion is at present against stopping, as more likely to injure 
than improve sound feet. It is usual, for the sake of appearance, to rub a mixture of oil 
and lampblack over the hoofs before a horse goes out of the stable harnessed or saddled. 
It does no harm. Various unguents are advertised for increasing the growth of the horn. As 
the hoof is covered with a hard varnish like the human nail, it is difficult to believe that any 
ointment can soak into it or do it any good. 

THE ORDER OF DRESSING. 

The following is the order of dressing a horse after work, according to one of the best 
authorities : — 

“ If very hot, leave the saddle on, or throw a rug loosely over his back and quarters ; pull 
his ears to dry them. , In fine weather tie him up in the yard or washing-house ; in cold 
weather he must be dressed in his stall. 

“Wash and pick out any dirt from his feet, then rub off the loose dirt from his legs 
and belly with ^ straw wisp, or, still better, uith sawdust. If there be any white about the 
legs, soft soap and washing blue must be used the next morning. If the horse’s belly and 1^^ 
are washed — a bad system where mud fever is feared — rub all the wet parts with dry woollen 
cloths, and roll bandages on all four legs, from the coronets to the knees or hocks. 

“Remove the rug, and wisp the horse from head to foot until quite dry; then briskly 
apply a brush until all sweat and dirt is removed ; follow up with a damp hay wisp to lay 
the coat smooth, laid on with a will ; finish with a chamois leather, or, if luxurious, with a 
hair glove. The clothing should now be laid on, and secured with a surcingle, which, if the 
horse is light and herring-gutted, should be fastened with a wet girth across the breast, so as 
not to slip back, for a surcingle should never be tight. 

“ The next step is to sponge and wipe the horse’s eyes, mouth, nose, and other delicate parts 
not covered with hair, and to carefully brush the mane and tail. A comb should never be used, 
as nothing so soon breaks and spoils horsehair. This dressing will take at least an hour and a 
half for each horse. Before shutting up for the night, remove the damp bandages, and, if 
needed, replace them with dry ,ones.” 


MANES AND TAILS. 

It is impossible to put a money value on a well-grown and well-kept mane and tail, because, 
although neither will make. a good horse into a bad one, the deficiency of either, and especially 
of the tail, will frequently make all the difference between selling and having to keep on hand 
a very high-class horse. Both manes and tails are too much neglected by farmers who breed 
*• nag horses." 

There have been famous hunters with rat tails, and famous men have ridden capital hacks 
with hideous docks ; but no carriage-horse, no park-horse of any kind, can be ranked first-class 
without a noble Nature must lay the foundation, but art can do a great deal. On the 

other hand, the very finest tails and manes may be utterly destroyed, and the horse rendered 
ansal«iUe, by neglect during a few days. 

When a horse of any kind is taken up for grass, or purchased out of an Iri^ drov^ no time 
should be lost in thoroughly washing his mane and tail with hot water and carbolic, or other 
viurmin-killing soap. Indeed, the washing may be advantageously extended to the whole body. 
If die mane is too tUck, it must be thinned with a steel d>mb which is made for the purpose. If It 
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does not lie well on the side desired* it must first be bathed in very hot water applied wHith a brush* 
and then plaited with lead. If that does not answer, a canvas hood, plaited with sheets of lead, 
must be put on the head and neck, after .the mane has been thoroughly wetted, and the wetting 
repeated from time to time, while the horse is either on the rack-chain or the pillar reins. This 
neck hood must be removed at night. The mane should never on any account be toudied 
with scissors, and after it has been once reduced to a proper thicknes, neither it nor the tail 
should ever be combed, but frequently brushed with a damp brush kept expressly for the purpose. 
As a rule, the manes and tails of blood horses are rather inclined to be too thin than too thick. It 
is astonishing what improvement may be produced in these natural ornaments by constant 
attention. There are some good brushes with wire instead of bristle. 

Docking. — Formerly horses were universally docked, sometimes very short, under the idea that 
it improved the appearance of their quarters. Of late the fashion of docking the tails and hogging 
manes has been revived by polo players. Even hunters have been thus disfigured ; but, like crinolines 
and chignons, it is a beastly fashion that cannot last for ever. In this year (1878) a number of 
mares, w'hich it was the fancy of an Essex baronet to collect for sale, were positively disfigured — I * 
should say indecently — by the shortness of their docks. It is, however, often advisable to shorten 
the dock of horses used in single harness, or in pair-horse carriages where the splashboard is low. 
A long bang or switch tail splashes the dirt in the driver’s face, is very apt to flap over one of the 
reins, and to set the animal kicking. 

It is a popular opinion that a horse whose tail is not naturally well set on may be made 
to carry it better if early in colthood it is relieved from the weight of hair by shortening the 
dock. The Irish have a particular taste for such operations as docking and firing. You • 
constantly meet with Irish mares, which .should always have a full tail, spoiled by being too 
closely docked. As docking is a veterinary operation, it is not nece&sary to describe it. It is as 
w'cll, however, to observe, that it is very easy to take two or three joints off a horse’s tail, but 
impossible to put them on agaih. As harness horses and chargers wear cruppers, it is possible 
to supply them with false tails if a bald or rat tail destroys the otherwise grand appearance 
of a fine horse; but such an addition will be ridiculous if not manufactured and fitted by a 
real artist 

Horses fresh from grass, or standing idle in the stable, are apt to rub their tails, and if not 
attended to will soon seriously injure and even permanently destroy the hair. 

The first step is to carefully wash the tail, and discover the cause of irritation. It may be 
caused by a skin affection of the dock or of the rump, or by the presence of ivorms in the rectum. 
In the latter and more common case, advice will be found in the chapter on “ Veterinary 
Information." 

Very little benefit is gained by the administration of the ordinary medicine for worms 
when the Oxyuris is present A dose of physic may cause the expulsion of a few worms, but 
no marked relief from the annoyance which they cause is gained by this treatment 

If the irritation is in the dock alone, and application of water does not allay it, apply 
a lotion to the tail composed of chloride of lime, two and a half drachms in half a pint of 
water, and between the applications glycerine and oil with a feather. A wet woollen bandajge 
may be rolled on at night 

There is one thing that will spoil a horse’s temper without curing the habit of rubbing his 
tail, and that is beating him, as many stupid grooms do, even lying in wait for the purppte. 
Horses travelling long distances by sea or rail should have their tails carefully sw*ditei® 
in bandages, and sewn In leather cases. ' 
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WATER. 

Horses should be watered in the morning before they are fed, and then water left beside 
them for an hour or so. To water horses after they are fed is a sure way of producing 
indigestion, if not inflammation. 

When the water is collected in a cistern, it should be provided with a self-acting filter. 

When a horse has water beside him when feeding, he may be observed taking a mouthful 
of oats and hay, and then a slight drink of water alternately. With this arrangement horses 
never drink too much, except when returning from exercise. But the water should not be left 
all day in a stable, to imbibe the fumes of ammonia. 

Horses have been killed by drinking \yater from a deep cold well when heated ; but 
warm or tepid water is as offensive to them as to us. It should be allowed to obtain a proper 
temperature by being placed under cover — in the saddle-ropm or washing-room, for instance — 
or by adding a little meal or linseed tea — not in the stables, to absorb the exhalations of the 
litter and of the horses. 

Where horses scour after drinking, it is advisable to add just enough warm water to take 
the chill off, or a little wheaten flour, which has a slightly astringent effect 


BED UTTER. 

An important item in maintaining the condition of a hard-worked horse is a good bed 
when he comes in tired. When he is not worked in the daytime he is much better standing 
on a hard flat surface than on soft litter, which produces half the diseases of the feet. Bog-earth, 
sand, fireclay, are all used for litter. The material is of no consequence so long as it is dry 
and soft for the horses to lie down. The ordinary material is straw ; but in many instances 
sawdust is to be preferred. Where horses stand idle in loose boxes, it does not clog and 
heat the feet like straw impregnated with urine and dung. The droppings are removed from 
sawdust with ease, and without waste. Horses inclined to eat straw — even foul straw — will 
not touch sawdust. 

Where the trusses of straw are long, it is a good plan to cut them in two with a knife 
fixed on a hinge and block made for the purpose. 

The first duty of a groom in the morning, after watering his horses, is to sort out and 
remove the wet straw and dung, and take out the better part, which can be used again, to 
be dried in some convenient place, while the horse, racked up, is eating his first feed. 

In some stables all the straw is removed until a fresh bed is made at night, and until 
that time the rack-chain prevents the horse from lying down. In any case, t/u bedding s/untld 
never be heaped up under the manger, under the horse's nose. Indeed, it is well to fill up the 
space underneath the manger with boarding, so as to leave no space either for straw or the 
horse's head. 

Fresh straw bedding should be placed in the rear of the stall, so as not to get the horse 
into the bad habit of eating his litter. But as no such precaution can be adopted in loose 
boxes, that is an additional reason for using sawdust in them. 

Where the stud is large, it may be worth while to provide a shed for drying the litter, 
wdiich may also be used as an exercising school in inclement weather. 

It may be doubted whether horses can lie as warmly, although they may lie quite as 
IM^y, on lawdia^ as^on straw. 
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FODDER. 

Hay should be hard, sweet>smelling, rather green than brown, with plenty of leaves or 
flowers of g^s, and, if possible, of the previous year. It should be heavy, and make a crackling 
noise when stirred ; this shows that it has been well gathered. Ill-made musty hay is the 
source of a host of disorders; coarse sedgy hay contains little nutriment. The soft hay 
suited for cows is quite unfit for horses in hard work. 

Oats should have a sweet taste and a sweet flowery smell, and thin smooth skins that 
slip smoothly through the Angers. Short plump oats are generally better than large long 
oats ; size and colour are of no consequence, but those with beards are objectionable. Tne 
weight should be from thirty-eight to forty-two pounds per bushel. Light oats are composed 
of more skin than flour. Oats badly saved, mouldy, sprouting, or otherwise damaged, will 
cause disease in the best horses. Every horse-owner should make himself practically ac- 
quainted with the quality of oats, beans, and hay. 

Beans should be one year old. New beans produce colic, and do not give strength. They 
should be hard, dry, sweet, plump, sound, and weigh from sixty to sixty-four pounds to the 
bushel. They must be split, otherwise they will pass through the intestines whole and undigested. 

Modern ingenuity has produced a variety of machines for splitting beans, crushing, cutting 
chaff, and otherwise preparing horse food, which may be seen and studied in the galleries of 
the Smithfield Club Show and the tents of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

Maize answers perfectly well for harness horses and hacks in constant, steady work. It 
is generally from fifteen to twenty per cent, cheaper than oats, because weighing about sixty 
pounds per bushel, but it must be cracked. 

The following extract from the Live Stock journal covers the whole question of the feeding 
value of oats, beans, maize, and bran : — 

No men understand better or so well how to get blood horses into galloping condition as English g^rooms, 
they do not, and few of their masters do, know the reason why oats and beans are the best food for putting muscular 
flesh on a horse. The agricultural chemist steps in here, and shows that if you want lever-like pace, Indian com, 
although nominally cheaper, is not cheap at alL 

It was a common saying in Leicestershire, before deep-draining, clean-cut fences, and increased sheep-feeding 
had improved agriculture at the expense of fox-hunting, after one of those flve-and-forty minute runs at best pace 
that are now so rare— “it found out the horse that ate old beans and best oats.” 

In feet, they made experiments they did not understand, which it was left for the modem chemist to explain. 

When we feed a bullock, a sheep, or a pig for sale, after it has passed the store stage> we want to make it fat as 
quickly and as cheaply as possible ; but with a horse for work the object is, give him muscle— in common language, 
hard flesh. 

There are times when it is profiuble to make a horse fet, as, for instance, when he is going up for sale, after a 
seveie hunting season. 

For this purpose an addition of about a pound and a half of oil-cake to his ordinary food has a good effect 

It is especially useful when a horse that has been closely clipped or singed is in low condition. It helps on the 
change to the new coat by making him fat 

A horse in low condition changes his coat very slowly. 

When from any cause there is difficulty in getting a supply of the oats, an excellent mixture may be made of 
crushed maize and beans, in the proportion of two-thirds of maize and .one of beans, which exactly afford the 
proportions of flesh-forming and fat-forming food. 

Bran » a very valuable food in a suUe for reducing the inflammatory effect of oats and beans. Made Into 
mashes it has a cooling and laxative effect, but used in excess, espedally in a dry state, it is apt to ftnrn stonjr 
secretions in the bowels of the horse. Stones produced from the excessive use of bran have been tiiken ovt «f 
horses after death wmghing many pounda When sawn through ftiey appear to be conspoaed of a haid erysti^Uan 
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mass,' deposited in regular annular rings, resembling in appearance the concentric yearly rings of wood ; they prove to 
be composed of phosphate of magnesia and ammonia. Millers’ horses are particularly subject to this malady. 

The best way to guard against it is to add half a pint to a pint of linseed, boiled until quite soft, to the mash of 
each horse. 

Green Forage and Roots . — Some persons make a point of giving their working horses 
green forage in spring, and if it is fresh, and given in moderate quantities, there is no objection ; 
it may serve instead of mashes. Lucem is the best green forage, and vetches the worst. Good 
grass mixed with hay or oats does very well. Vetches are most commonly sold for the purpose 
near great towns. 

Mangel-wurzel . — A very hard rider on the road as well as the field used and recommended 
mangel for riding horses not required for hunting. It is also, if pulped and mixed with chaff 
alone, or chaff and oats, good food for mares with foals, colts during breeding, and any horses 
in slow summer work. 

All green food and roots are best mixed with a moderate portion of cut hay, where there is 
convenience for the operation. 

Rye-grass grown with sewage irrigation has of late years come into use, especially for 
slow draught horses. It is best cut up with hay or straw into chaff. Old vetches are heat- 
ing, and stale green forage of any kind is likely to produce dangerous derangement of the 
stomach and bowels. 

Carrots are excellent horse food, which should be kept in store for use in winter and 
spring. They are particularly valuable for getting a horse into condition after sickness. 
Perhaps parsnips would answer equally well. Either may be given whole, or sliced in a 
turnip-cutter with oats and beans, or if oats are scarce, with beans and bran. 

Bran . — A stable should never be without a supply of fresh bran. Bran, fresh ground and 
wetted, is a laxative. It acts mechanically on the lining membrane of the intestines, causing 
a slight amount of irritation, which increases the secretions and quickens the passage of the 
contents. Dry bran has an astringent effect. 

Linseed . — A few bushels of linseed are as necessary in the corn-loft of a stud as bran. 

Linseed, unlike bran, will not spoil by keeping. It is, as already mentioned in a previous 

chapter, one of the best ingredients of a mash, hot or cold, and it is the foundation of a very 
wholesome drink. 

Potatoes . — Nothing will make a horse fatter for sale than boiled potatoes mixed with 
hay chaff. 

Salt is supposed to assjst in keeping horses in health ; at any rate, they like it, and a 

lump of rock-salt may as well be kept either in the hay-rack or the manger. 

Sugar makes fat, and may be given with advantage to horses in low condition in 
moderate quantities, either in mashes or mixed with com. Formerly molasses were used 
in mashes, but as long as good moist sugar can be purchased at twopence a pound, it will 
be found a more convenient and cleanly saccharine article mixed with boiled oats. 

Oil-cake of the very best quality, given, as already mentioned, when a horse is changing 
his coat, seems to have a very good effect. There are large quantities of inferior adulterated 
oil-cake sold. 

Chaff composed of meadow hay, cut up with a machine, with each feed of com, is of 
value to make a horse masticate his food, and is the most economical way of feeding vrith 
hay, but where horses come very hungry they should have a little long hay to occupy them. 
Chaff bolted by a hungry horse produces colic. There is no advantage in turning straw into 

.H N ■ ' , 
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chaff to mix with hay unless it is at least as cheap. Clover hay does not suit horses in 
fast work. Green oat straw cut from the owner’s fields is very good chaff. 

Mashes^ if properly prepared and given at least once a week, will supersede the use 
of green forage, and render the administration of laxative physic unnecessary. 

Where horses are being fattened for sale, some people boil beans in the mash as well as 

oats. 

Thorley, Hope, and others, advertise condiments for getting horses into condition. TTiese 
are of use in special circumstances, with delicate feeders, and with horses recovering from 
influenza or fever, as stimulants ; but no horse can be got into condition for fast work who 
cannot eat his regular meals of oats and hay, with or without beans, according to age and 
constitution. These advertised condiments take the place occupied by pickles and pick-me- 
ups ** in the food of human bipeds. Goode’s loaves answer very well when fresh, but they must 
not be kept more than a week, and that in a dry place. His concentrated food advantageously 
takes the place of beans, and is more digestible. It is made up in seven-ounce cakes, and 
costs IIS. 6d. for a case of 144 pounds. Delicate feeders eat it greedily. I have used it with 
good results on a hard-working brougham horse. Two to three cakes with or without oats every day. 

The purchase of fodder is one of those matters that a horse-owner should not leave to the 
uncontrolled management of the groom, unless he be a servant (I have known many such) who 
may thoroughly be depended on. The fees a groom may receive from the horsedealer, the 
coachmaker, and the saddler, are only a tax on your purse. But inferior fodder, hay, and 
oats, that give a minimum of nutriment, even if not absolutely musty and poisonous, affect the 
health and condition of your horses insensibly. Corndealers and fodder contractors hold out 
extraordinary inducements to grooms and coachmen to pass whatever they choose to send in. 
They themselves are sometimes deceived in a rick of hay or a cargo of oats. As a matter of 
course they distribute the bad bargains where the master is careless and the groom needy. 
Prevention is better than cure. Such tricks will not be played on the master who is in the 
habit of handling the oats and smelling the hay. If the horse-owner’s occupations are so 
onerous that he cannot personally attend to any of the details of a great stable, even for an 
hour now and then, he must choose his head groom well, making it worth his while to be 
honest, and making him understand that if from any cause the majority of the stud do not 
keep in good condition, he, the responsible person, will lose his place. 

LIVERY STABLES. 

The estimated consumption in one of the best livery stables in London per horse per 
week is about two bushels of oats, two bushels of chaff, one truss of hay, and two trusses of 
straw. 

Job horses, full 15 hands 3 inches high, which it is the interest of the proprietor to keep 
in the best possible condition, arc supplied with, per fortnight, eight to ten bushels of oats (or 
oats with beans if old horses), two sacks of good chaff of hay and clover, three trusses of 
hay, and four to six trusses of straw. 


CAVALRY HORSES. 

The regulated allowance per day is, of oats ten pounds, of hay tweli^ pounds^ or about 
a quarter of a truss ; but when horses have to camp out in wet weather officers 4iould give 
their chargers an extra quartern of beans daily. 
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OMNIBUS HORSES. 

The daily allowance of the London Omnibus Company’s horses is to each seventeen 
pounds of corn, chiefly maize, with ten pounds of meadow hay and clover cut into chaff-- 
the proportion of maize depending on its relative cheapness as compared with oats. 


HUNTERS. 

Twelve full-sized (seldom under and often over sixteen hands), hunters in Leicestershire, 
each in first-class condition, will not consume more than twelve pounds of oats, two pounds 
of beans, and six to eight pounds of the best hay daily. 

The bedding of a horse in a stable may be well done with two to three trusses of 
straw per week. 

STABLE MEASURES AND WEIGHTS. 


Taking a bushel of oats to weigh 40 lbs. (They vary 36 to 
A quartern weighs 

' Four quarterns (not quarts) make a peck 
Four pecks make a bushel 

Four bushels make a sack (in Norfolk and Suffolk a coomb) 
Eight bushels make a quarter... 

Beans and maize average 60 lbs. a quarter. 


42 lbs.) 

... z^lbs. 
... 10 lbs. 

... 40 lbs. 
... 160 lbs. 
... 320 lbs. 


HAY AND STRAW. 

A load of old hay contains 36 trusses, each of 56 lbs,, and weighs about i8 cwt. 

A load of straw contains 36 trusses, each of 36 lbs., and weighs about 11 cwt. 6 lbs. 


EXERCISE. 

The best stables, the best food, and the best grooming, will not secure condition — that is, 
the highest degree of horse-health — without sufficient and regular exercise. The degree will 
depend on how long the horse has been in use. An animal fresh from grass must be brought 
jgently into work. Colonel Fitzwygram’s rules for training four-year-olds, often nearer three 
and a half years old, intended for troopers, fresh from the fields, give a good idea of the 
principles of exercise : — “ For the first month half an hour’s walking exercise is sufficient ; for 
the next month an hour, during which he may be longed, and taught to carry a saddle. In 
the third month he may be, ridden' slowly for half an hour, and trotted another half hour. 
From the fourth to the sixth one hour and a half ordinary work in the riding-school will 
not be too much, and by the end of six months he will be fit for the regular work of a 
troop horse,” 

Horses five years old and upwards, used for riding or driving only (not hunting), should, 
on the days they are not used, have not less than two hours* exercise for six days of the week 
commencing about six o’clock in the morning, doing, if in a harness break, about twelve 
miles, and if under saddle about ten miles ; walking and trotting at not more than six miles 
an hour. 

The horses of ladies, and old or timid gentlemen, should be exercised soon after daybreak 
in winter, and at six o’clock in summer, for at least one hour every day. 

Regular exercise is so important, that a shed or barn to be used for that purpose in in- 
clement weather should always be erected or reserved for it ; and in town advantage should 
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be taken of subscription to a neighbouring riding-schooL Grooms are but men ; they do not 
like more trouble than they can help in cleaning up a muddy, sweating horse, and they are 
impatient for their breakfast, so they may be expected to seize on any possible excuse for 
not going out at all, or for cutting two hours down to one. A sportsman who was very par- 
ticular about the condition of his horses always made one of the stable lads ring a bell that 
communicated with his bedroom when they started and when they returned. This continued 
as long as he was a bachelor ; but on getting married the lady objected to this kind of 
matins, and it was observed that the hunters from Bullfinch Park lost their former reputation 
for high condition at the commencement of the hunting season. 

The best fields for summer exercise are those that have been mown, because the ground has 
been partly protected from the sun. Grain stubbles, where fields have been laid fiat for thorough 
drainage and deep cultivation, also afford good exercise ground. For winter, during frosts, a ride 
should be made of litter, tan, sawdust, or whatever soft material is cheapest 

A gentleman of moderate fortune, whose principal expense was his stud of six hunters, 
adopted the following plan to secure two hours’ exercise : — At six o’clock the grooms went to the 
stable and gave each horse his water and less than half a feed of oats. While they were eating 
this, a bowl of milk or cocoa and a hunch of bread was consumed by each groom. This allayed 
the sharp pangs of hunger ; exercise followed until half-past eight, when the regular breakfast for 
men and horses was ready for them. For he used to say, '* It is a mistake to fight gainst nature.” 

Old beans, strong strapping, slow exercise, and plenty of all three, arc the road to hunting 
condition. 

Finally, galloping exercise will only do harm to a horse not already made hard by degrees. 
Condition once secured, it should be maintained, as long as a horse has health and sound legs, 
by regular exercise. 


SUMMERING AND WINTERING HORSES. 

When a horse becomes stale he must be rested ; the question is whether to rest him in a loose 
box or in a paddock. The old plan of turning horses out to grass is never practised with sound 
horses by those who wish to have them in hard condition in November. Horses are more likely 
to be rendered unsound by galloping about rich pastures, and lying down on hot days in ponds, 
than by regular summer exercise or light harness work. 

One plan is to keep the horses in small paddocks — too small to gallop in — giving them com 
twice a day, and taking them up at night If they are kept in loose boxes all the summer, and 
supplied with green fodder as well as com, they ought to be regularly dressed. To leave them, 
as some great people do, in dirt, is to destrey more than half the advantage of rest 

If a lame horse is wintered in an open yard it ought not, as is so commonly the case, to be 
hock deep in muck. 

The advantage of a run in a small paddock, or a winter yard, lies no doubt in the effect 
of fresh air on the constitution ; it is impossible to believe that an artificial animal like a valuable 
horse can be benefited by living in a box uhgroomed — in fact^ in dirt. If any exact returns 
were made of the number of horses which return from a summer’s run on grass kicked, roarers, 
and blind, as well as those that die of colic and inflammation of the lungs, people who have 
stables and money enough to pay for com would hesitate before turning horses in hard 
condifion out to grass from motives of economy. But even if corn be not given, the horse 
sheltered from flies in summer and fed wifli good green food will be in better condition U»an 
<me turned out to grass. 
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Amongst the qrmptoms of stateness are — a rough, staring coat, in spite of sedulous grooming ; 
a falling-off of the crest ; the heels cracked ; the excrement hard, dry, and voided with difficulty ; 
a hard, hacking cough ; the legs swelled ; the ears cold and damp after work ; and a general 
dulness of spirits. Whenever any of these symptoms are observed, the horse, whatever the time 
of year, should be thrown out of work, unless the owner is prepared to see temporary ailments 
settled into chronic disease. Even a fortnight’s work, “just to finish the season,” may do an injury 
to the constitution which will require four or five months of absolute rest to cure, when six weeks* 
rest in good time would have proved amply sufficient. 

As soon as the bad symptoms appear, the animal should be placed in a large loose box, 
sufficiently clothed, well supplied with fresh air, and fed on the mashes already described, and with 
some sound soft cow hay. Carrots, sliced mangel, or swedes, pulped with chaff, bran, and a 
reduced allowance of crushed oats, will prepare the way for grass when it comes into season. 
If the appetite is very bad, sugar, or one of the cattle condiments, may be added to the mashes. 
Hardwood sawdust, or spent tan from lead works, make the best bed. The shoes should be 
removed and replaced with tips, to preserve the hoofs from splitting. The horse should be gently 
groomed every day, and his mane and tail not neglected. 

After six weeks’ rest, with a daily allowance of soft food, if the horse is not ill or lame, he will 
be much benefited by an hour’s walking exercise early every morning on damp grass, and a fair 
supply of grass, with two or three feeds of oats daily, according to his constitution, until the ist 
September, when his regular preparation for the hunting-field must recommence. 

If after three weeks’ or a month’s rest the bad symptoms continue, and the veterinary suigeon 
has not already been consulted, he should be called in ; but on no account should the groom be 
allowed to quack the equine patient with “balls” of any kind, still less should the farrier, or 
any . one else, be allowed to bleed him. 

If the horse is to be turned out to grass he must be gradually cooled down, his clothing 
removed by degrees, and his food more and more mixed with green fodder. 

While at grass his feet, shod with tips only, should be examined at least once a fortnight. 

If it is necessary to turn a horse out to grass in summer, it should be at night, and he should 
have a dark box in the day — dark, to keep out the flies. But summer is a bad time for even a 
lame horse of any value to be turned out to grass. 

COACHMEN — GROOMS— STRAPPERS— PAD-GROOMS — STABLE-BOYS. 

These may roughly be divided into stable servants, driving servants, and riding servants. In 
small establishments of riding and driving horses it is the object of the master to obtain one groom 
at least able and willing to dress, ride, and drive a horse. Where studs are large and incomes 
ample the horse duties are usually divided into departments, with one autocrat coachman or stud- 
groom at the h.ead. 

The most expensive class of servants are the head coachman of a lady of fashion and the stud- 
groom of a hunting stable. The business of a head, or, as commonly called, a “ body ” coachman 
is to drive his master or mistress, and superintend everything connected with the carriages, harness, 
and horses ; to see that everything is done that ought to be done, without ever touching an3r^ing 
with his hands in the way of work, except his reins and whip. 

In addition to his wr^;es, he often expects to pay the accounts of the corndealer, the saddler, 
the coachbuilder, the horsedealer, and the tailor who supplies his liveries, or at any rate to be re- 
membered at paying time by these tradesmen. If they neglect him th^ seldom give a^isliurtioa 
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to his master. His first duty is to drive well, and this is a delicate and difficult task. The art of 
starting, rushing along and round the corners of London streets at great speed, and stopping 
suddenly at a succession of houses or shops, without jolting or jerking or discomposing the nerves 
of an hysterical lady or gouty lord, is very difficult to acquire, and when acquired worth high 
wages. But if one of these autocrats of the coachbox does happen to lose his place and his 
character he falls very low indeed. He is essentially an article of luxury and ornament. 

If, in addition to the art of town driving, he adds that of superior stable management, and 
turns out “ his ” horses and carriages fed, groomed, dressed, and cleaned in the very best manner, at 
not too extravagant a cost for a rich man’s purse, then he is in his proper place in an establish* 
ment where the best of everj'thing is expected to be provided, and cost is a matter of little 
importance. 

Indeed, the wages of a coachman or stud-groom in a large establishment are quite a secondary 
consideration, if for these wages he makes every man under him do his duty, and keeps the stable 
expenses down to honest prices. 

Strappers — mere machines who work well under a master’s eye — are always to be had for the 
average wages of the district ; but first-rate stud-grooms, like good managers, good foremen of any 
kind, who will see that every department of a great establishment is kept in the best possible order 
without waste or robbery, are always scarce, and always valuable in proportion, whether it be in the 
management of a warehouse or a stable. 

In every stable of any importance there must be one person who understands how to get and 
keep horses in blooming condition, and if he is not a good coachman or a good horseman, it is 
better to hire another person to perform either of those duties than to have the all-important point 
of condition neglected. It is high praise of a .servant to say, *‘Hc is a capital stableman; his horses 
always look well and go well.” 

The head of the stable must have the power of engaging and discharging the grooms under 
him, subject of course to the nominal approval of the master before an engagement or discharge. 
Without this power no head man can preserve the needful discipline. If it is found that, from bad 
temper or an insolent overbearing disposition, which is too often the failing of half-educated persons 
promoted to a position of authority, your stable premier is not to be trusted, your only remedy is 
to discharge him. No remonstrances have any efiect on a really ill-tempered man, and, although 
discipline is essential, the despotism of a cantankerous temper is as mischievous in a stable as 
in a regiment 

Although a head servant to be fully useful must have confidence reposed in him, and a certain 
degree of patronage allowed him, the master is sure to suffer who allows a head groom to become 
his master. 

When a coachman continually has a horse “ lame,” " sick,” or ” off his feed,” or needing 
shoeing, when he is wanted for either day or night work, or when he is always grumbling at the 
horses supplied by the job-master, without having any specific complaint to make, the proper plan 
is to get rid of the coachman. The same rule applies to the management of hunters, or other 
riding horses: if they are not fit, the groom is not fit. Therefore, in engining a head man, it 
is as well to tell him that his place depends not only on sobriety, honesty, and punctuality, but 
on the horses always being fit to be seen, and fit for real work, or ornamental work, as the. case 
may be. , 

In the town servant appearance has its value ; in the country genera! utility is more to be 
considered. 

As a rule the most expensive servants do the least work, but then they are omamenthL 
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One of the best all-round grooms I ever saw, turned out, with the assistance of a rough 
country lad and a little boy, six hunters in first-rate condition every winter, having broken and 
harnessed one or two of them in the course of the summer ; and when the hunting season was 
over, took the management of a kitchen garden and farm of ten acres, having his master, an 
ex-M. F. H., as a docile assistant under his orders. 

Where mere utility is required, one good man, with the assistance of an agricultural 
labourer, will do wonders in turning out two or three horses for country use. This may be 
seen in the stables of small country dealers and of hunting farmers ; but then there is the 
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inestimable advantage of the eye of a master who knows how stable work should be done, 
how horses should be fed, and what quantity they can reasonably eat. 

In circuses the horses travel twenty miles or more a day, only resting on Sundays. One 
man has to look after five of these horses, many of which are worth from one hundred to 
three hundred pounds each. Of course he does not groom them, he simply washes them in 
cold water, and they are seldom sick except with some epidemic. In the great cab stables 
of London one man has to dress six horses every morning, six every afternoon, and clean their 
harness; for this he is paid about forty shillings a week. 

But no . man can properly attend to more than two hunters, and if they are both hunted 
on the same day he must have assistance. 

A coachman in a family with no pretensions to fashion, and not keeping late hours, may 
manage to turn out a carnage and pair of horses in decent condition most days of the wedq 
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if he has two sets of harness, one of them with as little .metal ornament as possible; but if' 
the equipi^e is to be turned out in first-rate style every day, the coachman must have a 
strapper to assist him. With a strapper three horses may be kept in first-rate condition. 

A strong willing boy is often better than a man under a groom or coachman. Some of 
the best grooms are made out of boys thirteen or fourteen years old, fresh from a parish 
school, who know nothing about stable business, but are fond of horses and not afraid of 
them, under the discipline of a really good stableman, glad of an assistant to save his back 
and joints. An intelligent boy, fond of animals, and accustomed at school from infancy, to 
obey the slightest wish of a master, will learn nearly as much in six months as an uneducated 
clown in six years. Boys are mischievous certainly, and apt to be idle if not looked after, 
but they are obser\’ant, imitative, zealous, afraid of punishment, fond of praise, easily re- 
warded, able to bend and twist in all forms without trouble, and less tempted to intemperance 
and petty pilfering than the ordinary run of full-grown strappers. A boy gets on all the 
better if he has no bad habits to cure, as he might have if he has commenced his stable 
education by “fettling” a butcher’s or baker’s pony. But a groom boy with no master to 
teach and look after him is not an arrangement to be commended to any one who can afford 
anything better. 

On the subject of wages, no rate can be stated and no rule laid down, except that a 
good servant’s wages should be raised until, he feels that he will not “ better ” himself by 
seeking a new place. Always make a present twice a year to a groom who does his duty, 
quite irrespective of his wages. It is a solid hint that you appreciate his zeal. 

An experienced horseman will recognise a good or bad stableman the moment he takes 
hold of a horse to dress him. The real groom has a familiar trick in every movement, just 
as a first-class nurse has when she takes hold of the very latest thing in babies.” The trained 
groom always begins by pulling and drying the ears of a tired horse. 

A boy cannot strap a horse thoroughly — that wants height and strength — but he can 
wash one, clean the mane and tail, hand-rub the legs (a mo.st important operation), put on 
bandages, and clear away the superfluous hairs of the legs, better than a man. 

A man of the middle class commencing to keep horses should prefer grooms from the 
stables of the masters of subscription packs of fox-hounds to those from the stables of great 
noblemen where a scale of hereditary lavishness has prevailed ; but this maxim chiefly applies 
to small stables and ordinary grooms. If a coachman has only to drive, and the wages are 
no objection, there is no reason why the wife of a lately-become-rich mine-owner or contractor 
should not engage the ex-coachman of a duchess, or the son of a new-rich-man the stud-groom 
of an aristocratic habitui of Melton, except that he would probably not be able to use any 
one of his dozen hunters without his stud-groom’s permission. 

Poor men’s horses are often worn out with too much work and not enough oats and 
beans, while rich men’s horses become diseased from the effects of hot stables, over-clothing, 
over-feeding, and insufficient and irregular exercise. 

LIVERIES. 

Before a horse-owner decides to put his servants in any more distinctive livery than a 
great-coat bearing his initials on the buttons, he should make up his mind to the expense of 
having it changed often enough to appear always fresh. Nothing is more common^ and 
nothing has a more shabby appearance than an ill-fitting, faded, tiireadbare livery. The gay«r 
the colour the more frequently must the clothes be renewed. With ordinaiy wear 
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two sets of liveries of sober colours should look well on a coachman or driving-groom for a 
year. If they are to be his own at the end of the year, he will have an additional induce- 
ment for keeping them in good condition. The modern white mackintosh overcoat preserves 
a coachman’s suit through a wet season very usefully, and is a fine conspicuous object lighted 
up by the carriage-lamps at night. 

Liveries should always be obtained from tailors who make them the subject of a special 
department. It is not every tailor who knows how to cut servants’ breeches as they should be 
cut, or how to harmonise the coat and waistcoat of a new colour or pattern. 

The following are the correct costumes for the daily wear (not court dress) of carriage 
servants : — 

** The coachman’s great-coat and frock-coat must have flaps at the sides ; the waistcoat 
may be of a bright colour, or a stripe, or the same colour as the coat ; the breeches of drab kersey, 
finished with top-boots. Where cotton or silk stockings display the coachman’s calves, the 
breeches may be blue, brimstone, scarlet, or any other fancy colour. 

“ The footman’s great-coat has long skirts almost touching the ground ; under it, or without 
it, he wears a coatee ; waistcoat same as coat, or of the same colour as the coachman’s. 

“ By a modern innovation in undress black or Oxford mixture trousers are permitted to 
replace the invariable shorts of the footmen of our grandfathers. 

“ The groom’s costume is exactly like the coachman’s, except that the coats are more frequently 
Oxford mixture than any gay colour, and that neither great-coat nor frock-coat has flaps at the 
side.” But both grooms and coachmen may wear trousers now, when not in full dress. 

STABLE VICES. 

Crib-biting and wind-sucking are most annoying habits, as they generally prevent a horse 
from getting into condition, and often cause indigestion. There are a host of mechanical con- 
trivances recommended as remedies, some of which are more dangerous than the disease. Mr. 
Blackwell has a collection of straps, muzzles, forks, and bits, that those who can journey to 
Oxford Street, London, may examine with profit Crib-biters can seldom be got into condition, 
and are quite unfit for a small stud, as they are likely to be ill when most wanted. 

Kickers , — Some horses, particularly mares, will kick all night, and kick down any partition 
not of stout material and workmanship. Such animals generally have capped hocks and other 
blemishes, the signs of their amusement 

Straps, chains, and clogs, attached to the hind-legs, often fail to check this vice ; violent 
punishment has no effect In the day time an experiment might be tried of carrying a strap 
from the hind-legs to a bit ; it might answer, from the severe punishment each kick occasioned, 
with a young horse, A very good anti-kicking strap has been invented and advertised by 
Messrs. Wilkinson and Kidd. 

But although patience and perseverance may do a great deal with young animals, especially 
when the vice has been created by ill-usage, nothing will cure an aged and confirmed kicker, 
who may generally be known by marks on his hind-legs. 

Vicious in Cleaning , — Many horses resist and try to kick and bite the groom when cleaned, 
in consequence of being very fine-skinned. If the brush hurts them they flinch and kick, and 
are tied up close, beaten, and brushed harder, until grooming them becomes a dangerous fight. 

When a horse shows viciousness of this character, the better plan is to take him to some 
school, fold-yard, or other place where he cannot hurt himself if he throws himself down. Put a 
0 00 
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headstall on him with a huge wooden bit, which will not only make biting impossible, but 
occupy his attention. Strap up one fore-leg, and leave his head loose. Begin by wiping 
him all over with a wet sponge, washing him, in fact ; then shift the strap to the other fore-leg, 
and dress him with a wet wisp of hay. Caress him ; take out the bit, reward him with a 
few slices of carrot, and take him back to his feed. After a few lessons of this kind dress 
him with a soft brush, and, if not incurably vicious, when he finds you do not hurt him he 
will not try to hurt you. Dinneford, of New Bond Street, sells a horse glove, for dressing 
thin-skinned animals, which requires no special art to use. 

Horses difficult to shoe must be treated on the same principles. 

Twitches applied to the nose and ears may subdue a horse, but they give so much pain that 
they are sure to aggravate viciousness. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

CARRIAGES. 

Four-wheeled Carriages: The Brougham— Its Advantages — History of— Best kind of Wheels and Shafts — Its Drawbacks^ 
Requisites of a Brougham Horse --Brougham Harness — Driver of Brougham — The Sociable lAndau — Changes in Carriages 
owing to Macadam and Railroads— The Wagonette — Its Advantages — Necessary Size cf Scats and Backs— The Coach— 
The Chariot — Anecdote — The Barouche — The Victoria — Carriages to be Driven by Owner— The Mail Phaeton, a Man’s 
Carriage — The Park Phaeton, a Ladies* Carriage — Good Horses Required— The Stanhope Phaeton— The Four-wheeled 
ftts-h^ws Pony Phaeton— Changes in Carriage Taxes, and Adoption of Light Four-wheeled Carriages — Four-w'heeled Dog 
Carts, Twthwheeted Carringes : Ancient Use of — Ihe Currie’e — Expense and Disappearance of— The Cabriolet — The Gig 
—Care Required in Construction of— Effect of Mr. Lowe’s Reduction of Carriage Duty on Two-whceled Vehicles — The 
Private Hansom-i-The Sledge — Public Carriages — ^Taxes on Carriages — Hints on Preserving Carriages — Miscellaneous 
Notes. 

Excellent carriages are built in the north, south, and east of London, as well as in 
Long Acre and the west, and builders of well-deserved local reputation are to be found in 
Scotland, in Ireland, and in almost every county of England, but, it may be laid down 
as a safe rule, whether in town or country, that it is best to go to a man for what he 
is most in the habit of building. A coachmaker may turn out an excellent dog-cart, 
T-cart, wagonette, or any other sort of gentleman’s driving carriage, who does not keep 
the workmen or the models for making a really satisfactory brougham, landau, or barouche, 
and vke versA. As a rule, not without exceptions, the town builder best understands the 
requirements of town ; the countryman is the best judge of the article for long distances 
and rough roads. 

There are four essentially family carriages, although three of them may also be all that 
is most fashionable — the brougham, the sociable landau, the wagonette, and the four-inside 
four-wheeled pony phaeton. There are three essentially fashionable carriages, very expensive 
when purchased new, almost unsaleable when offered second-hand, even if all but new. These 
are the C-springed coach, in which the many-daughtered duchess proceeds to Court ; the 
chariot, now scarcely used except at levees and drawing-rooms, by the sheriffs of the City 
of London, and a few physicians who affect the old style; and the barouche, the most 
aristocratic and stately of all carriages, when complete with a pair of gigantic steppers, 
splendid in plate and patent leather, and a coachman and footman of appropriate size, in 
gorgeous uniforms; or appointed in the style used by royalty, cailled by the French A la 
Daumont, with four horses and two postillions. 

FOUR-WHEELED CARRIAGES; THE BROUGHAM. 

For the owner of a carriage who does not make driving a pleasure, for a family, a 
single lady, or a bachelor, whether for town or country use, the brougham — which, speaking 
historically, is one of the most modem of close carris^es — occupies the first place. It is 
the only close carriage that looks well with one horse and one man. It looks equally well 
with a pair, if their size harmonises with the carriage. It may be light and single for the 
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Park, or capacious and double for the happy pair with a full quiver. It is the warmest 
carriage in winter, and is cool, with all the windows open, in summer. It requires no second 
man-servant, although there is room beside the driving-groom for a page. It is equally 
useful for shopping on the stones ; or, fitted with a luggage basket, as a conveyance in the 
country, or to and from the railway station. In the Park, and at other assemblies of the 
fashionable, the windows of a brougham are so ‘'hung on the line** as to present a fair face 
at the very best point of view for admiration and for conversation. For these reasons it is 
worth while to make the chapter on the brougham the text for a brief sketch of the rise and 
progress to perfection of English pleasure-carriages. 

The brougham, invented by the great and eccentric genius Lord Chancellor Brougham, 
whose name it bears, was the consequence of his finding his coachman and footman not 
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ready one day with a chariot and pair, after a series of nights of waiting for the poli- 
tician, orator, author, and man of fashion. He asked his coachmaker for a close carriage, 
which one man could manage and one horse could draw, not so ponderous as the pill- 
box, the one-horse chariot of apothecaries, which was a standing subject for the jokes of wits 
of the time of George III. The first attempts were very heavy affairs, more of the present 
street-cab style than anything cl.se ; but, when taken up by the fathers of the West-end trade, 
they soon became, in spite of much ridicule, the rage. 

The brougham killed the cabriolet, just as the stanhope gig and the cabriolet killed the 
curricle. The social results of this onc-horse “ carriage of gentility ” have been immense. It 
has become alike the carriage of the family party and of the solitary “swell,” of the hard- 
working professional man and of the “girl of the period.” All conditions of men and women 
avail themselves of it as a thing of utility and elegance. The brougham is the parent of the 
four-wheeled cab, which, with all its faults, is an immense improvement in comfort, con* 
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vcnience, cleanliness, and economy, upon the straw-littered Jarvey. The history of the 
brougham — its origin, rise, progress, and triumph over fashionable prejudices — has not yet 
been written. In the work on pleasure-carriages published in 1837, by Mr. Brydges Adams, 
then a coachbuilder, he makes no reference to anything like it. 

Broughams were at first built to hold two persons only. They were afterwards extended 
to accommodate four persons, and have finally settled into the two shapes, single and double- 
They rapidly came into use in the highest circles, when the fairest of the fair discovered 
that the windows presented charming portraits, and that, low hung on wheels, they had all 
the advantages of the curricle or cabriolet, with none of their dangers and difficulties. It 
was found that the magnificent class of horse previously appropriated to the cabriolet looked 
twice as well in a brougham, could travel twice as far, and, with a weight off his fore legs, 
last twice as long. Besides, if it were necessary to make a long journey instead of a suc- 
cession of flashes through street or park, then, by exchanging the sixteen-hands stepper for 
a pair of small light blood-horses, the brougham became the most agreeable conveyance, 
where the beauties of nature were not the object of the journey. In the early days of 
broughams an attempt was made by the late Lord Lytton (then Mr. Lytton Bulwer) to 
reproduce the chariots with hammercloth and knifeboard for the footmen ; but these were soon 
found to be mistakes. 

The first broughams, as before observed, were very heavy ; some fashionable builders, 
with whose customers the cost of horseflesh is no object, still build them up to great weights. 
These are the most comfortable, although the most expensive carriage; but the majority of 
brougham-builders nowadays confine the weight to from about six hundredweight for a single, 
to eight hundredweight for a double brougham. The ladies’ broughams, called miniatures, 
drawn by a blood-horse under 15 hands 2 inches high, seemed only able to hold one in 
crinoline days. The single brougham has super^-eded not only the cabriolet but the vis-d* 
vis, which also held two only ; and with coachman, hammercloth seat, and knifeboard, was 
a Court carriage. For town use, one horse of sufficient weight and courage is the most 
convenient, and particularly for night use, especially for those who do not keep a number of 
men-servants. For show, or for long distances in the country, a pair of small horses between 
14 hands and 15 hands 2 inches, either cobs or highly bred, are better. 

Broughams vary in price from ;;^ioo (country built) to ;Ci8o. A very good carriage may 
be had for ;tiSO, with shafts, pole, and bars. It is one of the carriages in which the certainty 
of good materials, good workmanship, and a good price, if sold again, are worth something 
extra, even by way of insurance. 

Broughams, it must be admitted, are not so easy in long journeys as a well-hung chariot, 
and they afford no view of picturesque scenery. They have little room for luggage ; indeed, 
the latest forms of broughams are cut and carved so closely to make them light and elegant, 
that they barely afford a place for the travelling-bag of more than one passenger. 

Broughams for invalids and London physicians have been built with C springs, but they 
are cumbrous, expensive, almost unsaleable second-hand, and absolutely require a pair of horses, 
the swing of the body adding a sensible increase to the absolute weight when still. 

For country use, broughams may be provided with a basket fitted at the top, on which 
any reasonable number of trunks and portmanteaus can be secured without danger to the 
roof. 

Broughams are usually lined with either leather or cloth, or a combination of cloth . and 
morocco leather — the latter being a convenient and economical arrangement, as the cushions 
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are used with the leather side uppermost in hot, and the cloth in cold weather Satin, in 
brilliant colours — blue, pink, rose, and even white — has occasionally been employed by those 
with whom expense was " no object.” But such extravagances are confined to the few. 

A number of convenient details have been added to modern close carriages, such as a 
speaking-tube for communicating with the coachman, a lamp for reading at night, a footstool 
to be filled with warm water in winter, a mirror craftily concealed, in which a lady may give 
a final touch to her head before arriving at a country house after a long drive, and door-locks 
that open and shut like those of a drawing-room. 

All the latest inventions of the kind, whether useful or merely new and expensive, may 
be studied in a visit to the show-rooms of our most fashionable builders, or to the carriage 
bazaars of Belgravia or Baker Street, where sometimes at the close of the season very handsome 
equipages, purchased on credit, are to be sold at a “ frightful sacrifice for cash.” 

Although, by occasional flashes of fashion, broughams are painted in bright and even 
gay colours, where only one is kept it is better to adhere to sombre shades. Bright colours 
suit only bright days. What would be suitable to the season in Paris would look as much 
out of place for nine months out of twelve in England as a summer paletdt in winter. Where 
taste or fashion is an object, the colour of the carriage and livery (if any) of the coachman 
should harmonise. Gaiety may be given to the more sombre hues by harness rich in metal 
ornament, by gay-coloured saddle-cloths, and rosettes. 

THE BROUGHAM HORSE. 

Every sort of horse may be seen in broughams : heavy brutes just fit for Pickford’s vans ; 
light weeds, more suited to a butcher’s flying cart; prancing giraffes, that, if black, would be 
in place in a mourning coach ; plodding cobs, travelling with necks poked out like a harnessed 
pig. Fortunately, many people are content with anything that will draw them, and no more 
think of looking at the form of a horse than at that of a locomotive steam-engine. 

But the brougham- horse proper, although he may have many defects, should have certain 
qualities. He may carry such an exaggerated forehead as to make riding him out of the 
question ; but he should stand well, in a noble attitude, and should move with a certain grandeur 
of action, the very opposite of the quick sharp pace of a mail-phaeton pair. He may have 
an ugly head, which can be concealed in a very elaborate bridle, and a shabby tail, which 
can be supplied by a false one, but he must carry both well. In a full-sized brougham, 
weight is indispensable; in a light, single, or miniature brougham, a blood-horse is more 
appropriate. In either case the size of the horse should be in harmony with the size of the 
carriage. It is as great an error in taste to use a lat^e beast like a camel, almost lifting the 
fore-wheels off the ground if he make an extra stride, as to have a horse so small, and working 
with his neck so low, that he is lost in the shafts. If full of courage he will very soon be 
worn-out by over-weight. 

A brougham intended to cany at least four persons inside should have a horse able to 
trot away with it easily at the rate of eight miles an hour, which is pace enough on the 
stones for any family party. There is nothing in worse taste, although it is often seen in 
the more fashionable quarters of London, than a small brougham, a massive coachman and 
a gigantic footman in full liveries, and a pair of sixteen-hands barc>uche horses before them. 

The broughams which require a single horse from 15 hands 2^ inches to 15 hands 3 
inches will be properly horsed by a pair of well-bred, well-crested horses from 14! to 1$ 
hands. Always supposing that a horse has power enough for the weight behind hiiii, -liiis 
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appearance depends more on the way he carries his head and neck than on his height at the 
shoulder. 

As to colour, the purchaser of a brougham horse has much more range than the purchaser 
of a pair. If the sight and action are right, any colour will do, but the more extraordinary 
the colour, the more necessity for fine action. As a rule, the owner of only one horse should 
not choose a piebald or skewbald ; nor, if he keep only one man, a light grey, for a light 
grey requires half a man more to clean than any other colour. But where a carriage is much 
used at night, white is a good colour for the coachman to find in a long rank, and a good 
colour to drive through dark lanes, as it reflects the light of the lamps, and leaves no excuse 
for the drivers of carts returning from market. 

BROUGHAM HARNESS. 

Brougham single harness should have a rather solid style, a full-sized pad, traces fairly 
broad, and where a kicking-strap is used — as it always should be with a mare — long breech- 
ing. Where breeching is really required to hold up a carriage, the short is considered the 
most effective.; but the general introduction of the patent brake has rendered breeching neces- 
sary only for backing. A tall horse in a full-sized brougham does not, as a rule, look well 
“ naked of leather ; ” his stately proportions seem to harmonise with a good deal of harness. 
In a miniature brougham the horse may be small if he carries his head well, and the harness 
light. 

The metal-work may be silver, brass, or covered. Brass, to look well and wear well, 
must be of the best quality, and solid. It requires more work to keep clean and bright 
than silver. Brass harness is in England the royal and truly aristocratic style. Where 
there is only one man in the stable, the less metal-work he has to clean the better. Metal- 
work covered with leather, except where there is friction, or japanned black, may be relieved 
from any funereal suspicions by a gay saddle-cloth, coloured rosettes, and frontispiece to 
the bridle. 

THE DRIVER OF A BROUGHAM. 

The brougham, besides saving at least £\qo on original cost, as compared with a 
chariot, dispensed with one horse and a footman, reduced the rank of driver, and rendered it 
possible even in families of high social condition to employ a much less important personage 
in a less expensive costume. The driver of a brougham wears a round hat (no wig) top- 
boots or gaiters, or, quite as often, trousers. The last is a modem innovation which cannot 
be sanctioned, in the coachman of a chariot, barouche, or coach. 

A brougham may be driven by a youth ; and, if not too short, a lad of eighteen who 
really can drive looks a great deal better on the box of a single miniature brougham than 
his respectable welter-weight parent. But this presumes that the stable-work is done by a 
man of full age, and size, and strength. It takes a strong man in hard condition to put 
the best polish on a regularly-worked harness-horse. One man may manage a carriage 
and pair of horses, but only on condition that appearance is sacrificed to utility, and that 
the equipage is rarely required two days running. The varnish of a carriage soon suffers if 
not cleaned as soon as returned to the coach-house, at however late an hour ; and one man 
cannot do that. Horses of good constitution will feed and do well with very little groom- 
ing; but they can never look so blooming as those to which one stout strapper gives his 
undivided attention twice a day. 

In towns where stable-rent is very high, and only one horse and carriage are kept, it is 
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more economical to put them to livery, taking care to reward the foreman of the yard 
whenever, by late hours or otherwise, you give extra trouble. This arrangement is made 
more perfect by employing a house-servant to drive, in addition to his other duties. Where 
that can be managed, the combined coachman and footman has only to change his coat, is 
always neat, is always at hand, and does not smell of the stable. 

I am quite aware that there arc weak persons who pretend to despise all small econo- 
mies in horseflesh, and weaker authors who write as if no stable were worth consideration when 
not attached to an establishment of many thousands a year. Such is the tone of the toadies 
to be found round tlie table of a sporting Dives, ready to sponge on any one who endures 
their flatter)', or to borrow from any one who cares for their spoken or written admiration. 



SOCIABLE LA.NDAU. 


THE LANDAU. 

The modern sociable landau is one example of the many improvements in wheeled carriages, 
in the direction of lightness, cheapness, and general utility, which have been achieved since 1851 
for the benefit of the middle, and freely accepted by the wealthiest classes. 

“Since 1851 horses of a smaller breed have been used,* and a demand has arisen for 
smaller and lighter carriages. It is probable that the carriages exhibited in the British depart- 
ment in 1862 are one-fourth lighter than in 1851.” 

The ponderous coach, still maintained as an object of hereditary state in a few noble 
families, is built much on the same lines, although not of the same weight, as in the days of 
"‘Good Queen Anne,** when a team of “long-tailed Flanders mares** were required to make 
the equipage complete. The Flanders mares were succeeded by the Yorkshire or Cleveland 
bay coach-horse. When roads improved and carriages became less ponderous, by repeated 

Report of Messrs. HolUnd, Hooper, tind Peters, of London, Mr. Holmes, of Derby* on Cerriiige DepArttnent of Inter* 
national Exhtbitton, «*a.* 
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crosses with blood-horses the Cleveland bay was improved into the modern blood barouche- 
horse. These changes in the direction of less expensive carriages have taken place for the 
benefit of classes who have risen to undreamed-of comfort and luxury with the progress of the 
manufactures and trade of the country. 

But Macadam was the great reformer of the trade. Before his time paved mail-coach 
roads and highways had all but abolished the six horses attended by a bevy of running 
footmen, and occasionally supplemented by a team of oxen, which were required in the reigns 
of the two first Georges to draw a coach through muddy roads axle deep. Arthur Young 
devotes pages of his “Agricultural Tours at the Close of the Eighteenth Century,’* to pro- 
tests against the abominable condition of the roads, and relates how, when journeying to 
Preston, he had to hire two men to support his gig. Macadam, by the even surface with 
which he replaced jolting stone pavement and miles of deep ruts, rendered it possible to 
dispense with the ton weight of wood and iron previously required to resist the shocks of a 
journey along the main roads of the country. 

Macadam’s works were followed by railways, which reduced stage-coaches, just as they 
had reached perfection, to the value of old materials ; destroyed the professors of four-in- 
hand, and finally abolished those luxurious posting chariots, without which, before the days 
of the iron horse, no country gentleman’s coach-house was complete. 

The last coaches drawn by six horses, four being in hand, the leading pair conducted 
by a postillion, preceded and followed by a pair of outriders with harness-bridles on their 
horses, which were supposed to be there ready to take the place if any of the team were 
disabled, all the mounted servants wearing on one arm armorial badges, were to be seen on 
the racecourses of Doncaster, York, and Chester, about the time the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway was opened, while racing was still a county institution. 

The sociable landau is the latest outcome of the advances towards smooth roads and 
light vehicles. The design is very old, and, in a ponderous shape, was in use at least at 
the commencement of the present century — a double-seated coach, calculated to hold from 
four to six inside, and so contrived as to be converted, not without a good deal of trouble, 
into an open carriage. When of the chariot shape, it was called a landaulet. 

By abolishing the heavy undcr-carriage with the perch, by the ingenious use of japanned 
leather of a size, softness, and quality unknown before the repeal of the excise and customs 
duties on leather, a carriage has been produced with as much internal accommodation as 
the old-fashioned coach, at about half the cost, of about half the weight, and with such im- 
provements in mechanical arrangements of the top that it can be opened or closed with 
very great facility. 

These sociable landaus are made in several sizes, up to the demands of the most 
numerous families, and fitted, if required, with a dicky behind, for the use, in the country, 
of the valet and lady’s maid. They are also cut down to tlie weight of one horse ; but 
they do not look so well, are not so neat as a brougham, and are much less durable. With 
a pair of horses less expensive than a heavier carriage requires, the sociable landau is a 
convenient and agreeable vehicle for town or country, for winter or summer. The fittings 
of the movable head requires the hands of a good mechanic, and should be of the very 
best materials. 

These carriages are made sufficiently near the ground, with an automatic step apparatus, 
to dispense with a second servant, if desired; but they are more complete with a page 
or footman. They require more careful cleaning and attention than a brougham. 

npp 
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THE WAGONETTE. 

The wagonette is quite a modern invention, and did not come into general tise until some 
years after the International Exhibition of 1851, although, according to the Report on the 
Carriage Department of the Exhibition of 1862, '*the first wagonette was built in 1846, 
under the personal direction of the late Prince Consort,” It is a combination of all the best 
parts of the Irish inside car, the P'rench sportsman's diar d banc, the English brake, and the 
modern stanhope phaeton; it may be constructed so as to suit one pony or one full-sized 
horse, a pair of cobs, or a four-in-hand. It may be driven by a groom or a gentleman, to 
convey, besides the driver and his companion on the box, either two, four, or six, sitting face 
to face in pleasant converse, with two grooms hanging on spoon-like receptacles outside the 
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door. It may be what is called “ reversible,” and converted into a stanhope phaeton ; or, by 
letting down hinged seats, into a fourgon for luggage, or a wagon to bring home fodder from 
a home farm. With the addition of a sort of cover, which may hang suspended from a pulley 
in the coach-house, it may he turned into a comfortable omnibus. It may afford ample space 
for the lockers for wine, ice, and all the provisions of a picnic, or to stow away the tackle 
of a shooting or a fishing party. With the box-seat raised to the proper height, it forms a 
most agreeable summer four-in-hand drag, in which none of the party are banished to seats 
with their backs to the horses and their faces to the grooms; and thus it is an excellent 
vehicle for exercising old and practising young horses. Not least, it has the advantage of 
being accessible to women, children, and lame or feeble men, without the necessity for any 
special arrangement of steps or gymnastic feat in going in or going out over the wheels 
Indeed, it is one of the most accessible of vehicles, while, with its well-proportioned wheels 
and complete lock under, it is one of the easiest for horses to draw and to turn round. 

The wagonette is, in fact, the perfection of a family country carrU^e; and, although 
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capable of being made very tasteful and expensive through the perfection of a variety of 
details, it may also be built in a plain utilitarian style, at a moderate cost. 

Wagonettes when first brought into use were uncomfortable; because, to make them 
light, the seats were made too narrow and the backs too low. For comfort, the seats should 
not be less than 18 inches wide and the backs 14 inches high, with plenty of breadth for 
the knees; finishing at either end with a graceful curve, which will afford four circular comer 
seats. A brake is almost indispensable in hilly countries;, it lightens the harness by rendering 
breeching unnecessary, and saves horses much labour in going down hill. 


THE COACH. 

The royal family and a few very noble houses still retain the capacious coach, which is 



STATE-COACH. 


not complete without at least a pair of horses nearly, if not quite, 17 hands high, with superb 
action, a portly coachman, and two gigantic footmen. The late Emperor of the French had 
in his stud, to draw his bullet-proof coach, several pairs of English horses, approaching 18 
hands in height. The cost of these vehicles is something fabulous, their duration equal to 
several generations, but their market value — ^when by chance the contents of the coach-house 
of some many-acred, long-descended deceased peer comes under the hammer — something under 
the original cost of the plate-glass windows and horsehair-stuffed cushions, the wood and iron are 
so firmly put together, that the expense of breaking up such a coach, like a man-of-war, is almost 
more than the value of the material. 

In the beginijing of the present century these vast, costly, unwieldy vehicles were to be 
met at races, on nomination days of county elections, assizes, and every gathering of country 
magnates in every county, drawn by six horses, at present they are scarcely to be found out 
of London ; and, for ordinary use, royalty seems to prefer, when the weather permits, some- 
thing less ponderous and gorgeous — a barouche, a laudau, or a brougham; but high sheriffs 
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of counties are expected to provide a coach, as well as a trumpeter and javelin men, to receive 
the judges of assize* A firm in Long Acre makes it a business to job coaches and four-horse 
harness to these splendid annuals. 

Lord Campbell, in his “Lives of the Chief Justices,” tells that (in I734) Mr. Attorney-General 
Ryder always rode from his house in Chancery Lane to his villa at Streatham in his coach 
and six. After his death in 1756 as Lord Chief Justice, just as the patent for his peerage 
was being prepared, his family had a quarrel with Lord Mansfield about the transfer of the 
dead judge’s state coach at a valuation. Lord Campbell adds, " The Lord Chancellor’s 
state coach is still transferred to his successors.” 

THE CHARIOT. 

The full dress chariot is so brilliant a part of a Court presentation and the Court dress 
of a lady, that it is likely long to survive, not only in great families, where the use descends 
with the liveries and coat of arms, but with their imitators, the nouveaux riches of to-day, who 
will possibly be in the “ upper ten ” of to-morrow. The posting chariot, that exquisite triumph 
of the coachmaker s mechanical art, is almost as much out of date as a sedan chair. A few 
survive in the possession of maiden ladies of wealth and unchangeable opinions. With the 
posting chariot departed a host of minor and major posting vehicles — the britzska, the drosky, &c, 
Charles Dickens, writing to Mr. John Forster, in 1843, when preparing for his first journey 
to Italy, describes how he found, in an obscure corner of the pantechnicon, “ a poor old shabby 
devil of a coach,” which he finally bought for ;^45. ‘'As for comfort, it is about the size 
of your library, with night-lamps and day-lamps, and pockets and imperials, and leather cellars, 
and the most extraordinary contrivances. When you see it you will roar at it, and then 
proclaim it ‘perfectly brilliant, my dear fellow!*” When in Switzerland he met the late 
Lord Vernon, “travelling about in an extraordinary carriage, where you touch a spring, and 
a bed appears ; another spring, and a chair flies out ; another spring discovers a pantry and 
a closet of pickles.” Such also was the travelling-carriage of Dr. Darwin, the friend of Priestley, 
poet, philosopher, and prophet of steamboats and locomotives. The post-carriage of the 
Emperor Napoleon I. has long been one of the trophies of Madame Tussaud’s tilxhibition. 

THE BAROUCHE. 

The barouche is a fashionable carriage for the summer season. Of late years it has been 
to a great extent superseded by the modern laudau, which is as a rule lighter, more comprehensive, 
and can be used at all seasons of the year. The driving seat is intended for a coachman 
and footman to sit together, as the footman if behind would be unpleasantly placed, looking 
down on and listening to the conversation of the sitters within. The barouche, when the 
head is thrown back and the knee-flap elevated, will hold four or six persons inside; but in 
wet weather, w'hen it is closed, only two or three can be accommodated. The most fashionable 
barouches are on C springs, but they are also made with elliptic springs. Whether large or 
small, they always require a pair of horses. 

The barouche is eminently suited for park display, with two great blood-horses in rich 
harness, stepping right up to their curb-chains, an imposing coachman and footman on the 
box, and a lady reclining almost at full length, displaying a costume light and diaphanous, 
or velvet and fur, according to the season. On visits to Ascot Heath or Doncaster town 
moor, or in the country anywhere, the barouche may be properly drawn by four horses, with 
private postillions--. what the French call d la DaumonU 
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In I-rOndon the great job-masters reserve their very finest bred and high-actioned pairs 
for the barouches of noble and wealthy customers. A barouche horse means something with 
more blood than the . finest coach-horse. 

Barouches are built in all sizes, d<jwn to that suitable for a pair of fourteen-hand cobs ; 
but for such a purpose, where only one carriage is kept, the sociable landau is more useful, 
and generally preferred. 

For persons much in society a barouche alone is not a suitable carriage. In winter or 
for night-work it must be supplemented by a coach, a sociable, or a brougham. A full-sized 
barouche is quite out of place except where there is a complete establishment of horses and 
servants. 


THE VICTORIA. 

The victoria is a comparatively modern invention, or, rather, it is an adaptation of the 
old cabriolet phaeton, and as a fashionable carriage is a creation of the French Empire ; it 
was in common use as a hack carriage in Paris long before it obtained a name in England. 

The victoria has the advantage of being as easy for a lady to take her seat in or descend 
from, without letting down a seat, or the chance of soiling her robes on the wheels, as a brougham. 
It also displays better than any other carriage the toilette of the occupant, literally from the 
crown of her head to the sole of her foot. Certainly, if it is worth while to expend a fortune 
on clothes, it is still more worth while to show them at full length, and under the most advantageous 
arrangements. What the brougham is for the face of a beauty, the victoria is for the robes 
— ^a frame for the one, a pedestal for the other. 

It has also the not small advantage to a certain class of involving, if desired, the utmost 
possible expense for the accommodation of the smallest number of persons — a pair of horses 
of great price, a coachman and footman of high class, in costly liveries ; an expensive carriage 
to convey two persons — a carriage only available for ornamental purposes, for it cannot be 
used at night, or in dirty weather, or in tl e country, or anywhere except for the Park, for 
a little shopping and a little visiting. In cold, dry, frosty weather, the victoria has another 
merit — it may be employed as a vehicle for displaying a vast breadth and length of costly 
furs. 

A light victoria may be drawn by one small blood-horse, but that one should have very 
fine action. The footman may be dispensed with, when not required to leave cards and 
make inquiries, as the victoria has no door to open, or steps to let down. 

THE MAIL PHAETON. 

Next come the leading types of four-wheeled carriages which it is presumed that the 
owner selects because he likes driving himself, in which in no case is a coachman, in the strict 
sense of the term (that is, a ponderous artist in a gorgeous uniform, shorts, and silk stockings), 
employed, except by accident, and under protest on his part. The proper servant lor carriages 
driven by the owner is a top-booted groom, dressed in a black or Oxford mixture or dark- 
coloured livery coat. The oldest of this class still in use is the mail phaeton, of which, in its 
original shape, size, and weight, very few specimens remain. 

By degrees, as our roads improved, and long journeys by the highways were discon- 
tinued in favour of the rail, all travelling-carriages, and notably the mail phaeton, which 
has always been both a town and fashionable carriage, were made lighter. The heavy 
mail-coach under-spring apparatus having disappeared, the word mail has lost its original 
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significance. At present it only means a high-seated, hooded, pair-horse driving-carri^re, to 
carry the driver and one other person besides the groom or grooms, which can be made 
sufficiently strong for every purpose, and not too heavy for a pair of light blood-horses, 
equally available for country use and the town, for the bachelor and the married man. 

For the convenience of ladies steps have been contrived, which, fitting under the driving- 
seat, can be drawn out and returned with great facility. 

For the driver and a companion, in the prime of life, with one or two grooms behind, 
there is no pair-horse driving-carriage that excels the mail phaeton in pleasure and comfort. 
It affords sufficient room to stow away any amount of men's — and even a reasonable wife’s — 





MAIL PHAETON. 


not forgetting, in these days of dismal roadside inns, com for the horses. The front 
seat is not only sufficiently high for fully commanding your horses, but for enjoying the 
scenery of the country through which you pass. It is well suited in town for displaying the 
points of the most extravagant steppers, if your fancy lies that way ; while your wife or 
sister may, with the approbation of the most prudish maiden aunt, appear at your side. In 
the country, whether going to cover side, a dinner party, or even a ball, no vehicle is better 
calculated for conveying two over rough roads with “ safety and dispatch ” at as high speed 
as your horses can conveniently compass. 

The very finest horses of the most brilliant action, "stepping and going,” look their 
best in a mail phaeton ; but if your taste, and means incline you rather for utility than for 
ornament, for long distances rather than the solemn yet sociable parades of the Park or 
the Champs Elys^es, a pair of low-priced terms, as your richer friends Will term them, tf 
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with '* character ” and breeding, in first-class condition and workmanlike harness, will do 
very well 

It should never be forgotten that no one takes any particular notice of a family 
brougham — a sort of nursery on wheels — or any general practitioner’s carriage, or in fact any 
carriage specially selected for economy, utility, and capacity ; but a victoria, a mail phaeton, 
or a park phaeton, are all carriages with “pretensions” — what the French call voitures de luxe 
— and look contemptible when you see them, as you sometimes do, with varnish dull, harness 
rusty, and a man in shabby livery coat, with a cockade in his weather-beaten hat. 

The process of getting into the hind seat of a phaeton has been reduced to quite a 
neat gymnastic feat by first-class grooms. Running after the phaeton to the near-side steps 
at No. I, he springs with his left foot on the step, and stands straight on it ; at No. 2 he 
brings his right leg out at right angles with his hip, and passes over the back rail on to the 
seat; and at No. 3 he elevates his left leg at right angles with his hip, and passes it over 
the wheel, and takes his seat as regularly as a soldier presenting arms at the word of com- 
mand. The off-side groom of course begins with the right foot. I noted the operation as 
it was perforriied by the grooms of an officer of the Life Guards, an active member of two 
four-horse clubs. 

I cannot give a more striking proof of the progress of the coachmaker’s art than by two 
of the woodcuts which illustrate this chapter. The one is a modern driving or mail phaeton, 
copied from a picture by Mr. Alfred Corbould, painted for Major Stapylton, a Yorkshire 
gentleman famous for the completeness of an extensive stud of hacks, hunters, harness, and 
thorough-bred horses ; the other the favourite carriage of the Prince Regent, “ the high-perch 
phaeton.” It was in a high-perch phaeton that Mr. Sampson Hanbury, the great brewer, 
used to start from his mansion at Ware at five o'clock in the morning, drive his pair of 
blood-horses to Spitalhelds, there transact the business of his great brewery, and then, with 
a fresh pair of nags, drive back to Ware in time to hunt the Puckeridge Hounds, of which 
he was master. 

And yet Mr. Felton, from whose curious “treatise on carriages, comprehending coaches 
chariots, phaetons, curricles, gigs, whiskeys,” the picture of this hideous, dangerous, unme- 
chanical vehicle is copied, says in his introduction, dated 1790: “The art of coachmaking 
within this last century has arrived at a very high degree of perfection, with respect both 
to the beauty, strength, and elegance of the machine. The consequence has been an increas- 
ing demand for that comfortable conveyance, which, besides its common utility, has now be- 
come a distinguishing mark of the taste and rank of the proprietor.” Mr. Felton candidly 
warns his readers that the “ high-perch phaeton ” is apt, unless carefully driven, “ to turn 
over in going round corners.” 


THE PARK PHAETON. 

The park phaeton is essentially a lady’s carriage, and one of the most elegant, whether 
constructed for ponies or horses, of all the intermediate heights up to 15 hands 2 inches, a 
height which should never be exceeded. The park phaeton is a carriage for town and 
country, and may be seen in perfection, including the fair drivers, at cover side in the 
pasture counties. It has a hood,, which completely protects the fair driver and her one 
companion from everything except a shower, directly in front, but it carries no lamps. It 
looks light, but runs heavy; it has no room for luggage of any kind, and must be attended 
on by a single groom sitting on the rumble behind, who may be a very neat lad or an equally 
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neat slim old man, but must be in a very correct costume, or on state occasions by two 
grooms. In former times great ladies, like royalty, were attended by outriders, mounted on 
ponies with harness bridles of the same colour and stamp as the pair in harness; but the 
custom is so nearly extinct that when it occurs it creates a sensation. 

The park phaeton is one of the most expensive carriages in use, not excepting the 
pair-horse victoria, as well as one of the most delightful ; because, although a groom replaces 
the gorgeous coachman and the attendant Jeames, the horses or ponies must be of the 
most expensive character. Of whatever size, they must have quality, action, a proud carriage, 
irreproachable heads, necks, and tails ; in a word, the symmetry of the ideal Arab, with 
the true action that “steps and goes.” They must be a perfect match in colour, height. 



PARK PHAETON. 


and action ; admirably broken, yet full of courage. In a word, they must have the ap- 
pearance of fiery dragons, with the docility of trained chargers, and, while they step freely 
up to the bit, over the ground, shaking their long manes, must not pull an ounce. The long 
parasol-whip should be borne, like a flag, aloft, for ornament, not for use. It is difficult to 
say which is more detestable, to see a lady obliged to flog her horses along, or pulled out of 
that graceful seat, which is part of the show, by a pair of tearing brutes, very fit perhaps for 
a man's sporting phaeton, but quite out of place in a lady’s hands. 

For country use, a park phaeton may, without any material sacrifice of elegance, be tuilt 
more capaciously, so as to hold something on a railway-station journey, with higher wheels, 
and fitted with a pair of good lamps. Although ponies are very well in Hyde Park, in 
country lanes a pair of fifteen-hand horses have a more imposing appearance, which has some- 
thing to do with safety on a road where market carts and traps are liable to be met in t!w 
dark. Park phaetons grew out of the pretty pony phaeton invented for George IV. hi his 
declining years, when he lived at the cottage by Virginia Water. 
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THE STANHOPE PHAETON. 

The stanhope phaeton, which was originally contrived by placing the body of a stanhope 
gig on four wheels, with a boot behind for a servant, is an improvement on the old heavy 
cabriolet phaeton, being lighter, and easily drawn by one small blood-horse. It has also the 
advantage of being cheap. For those who like to drive themselves it is a pleasant carriage, 
although it does not give so commanding a seat as the mail phaeton, or so much accommodation 
as the wagonette. It is adapted for either one or a pair of light horses, and is easily made 
to come within the four-hundredweight limit of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 1870 Budget. 
The stanhope has been varied in two directions; in its original shape it was an open carriage, 
like the gig. In the first instance it was increased in w'eight by the addition of a fixed or 
movable head, and sometimes by being enlarged in width, without the perch or heavy 
under-carriage, to the dimensions of the pair-horse double-groomed mail phaeton. In the 
other and later direction it has been cut down in size, the hind seat narrowed so as only to 
hold one person, hence called from its shape a T-cart — a name adopted by the Guardsman 
who invented it ; an example of that “ pride that apes humility.” 


THE FOUR-WHEELED VIS-A-VIS PONY PHAETON. 

One more four-wheeled type of carriage, equally in demand in town and country — ^an 
essentially family carriage — is the pony phaeton, in which perhaps as much amusement and 
happiness is packed as in the most costly and gorgeous vehicles (not excepting the Court 
chariot of a lady who has so risen in the world as to be presented at Court, to the envy and 
amazement of the manufacturing town from which her husband sprung ; or the City sheriff 
or provincial mayor on his way to receive — ^the result of a fortunate fluke — the honour of 
knighthood, and return Sir Peter or Sir John), whether of clothes-basket shape, of wicker 
or of iron wire, or of unpainted wood, low to the ground, drawn by a small, cheap, docile 
animal, for the express benefit of mamma, or the nursery governess, or the nurse and half a 
dozen children, either with or without the assistance of the gardener or the gardener’s boy 
as driver. 

The first light pony phaetons, invented at Croydon, were of wicker-work — or, as it is sometimes 
called, “osier” — which had the advantage of being very light and very low-priced, if not cheap.' 
For a time they were quite the fashion ; but of late years a number of materials have been 
used for low-priced carriages which are more durable, and more easy to clean and keep clean, 
than osier. There is a large and legitimate demand for low-priced carriages by classes who 
either like an occasional change of form and fashion, or who are indifferent to fine finish, for 
country use. The most numerous of these want a handy conveyance, and find that it suits 
their income better to pay £ 2 ^ than £ 10 . To supply this want during the twenty years that 
followed the International Exhibition of 1851 there sprung up in the metropolis, and in 
almost every market-town of England, a host of builders prepared to meet every variety of 
taste in cheap family and sporting vehicles. Fine flatted paint and varnish were superseded 
by plain paint, or wood merely varnished over it natural colour; iron wire superseded costly 
and little durable cane-work, and even wicker-work, was imitated. For morocco leather 
lining American cloth was substituted ; and stained wooden splashboards took the place 
of patent leather. In a word, supply followed, and to this hour continues to follow, demand. 
QQQ 
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Amongst the various forms of family pony phaetons, boat or clothes-basket shaped, or 
wagonette, or vis-d-vis, fit for a cob, a twelve-hand pony, or even a donkey, all tastes and nearly 
all incomes could be suited. With the very plainest harness, with a breast-plate instead of a collar, 
and a pony, plucky and free, perfectly steady, but without a particle of shy in him, even if rather 
shaky on his fore-legs, you have something that will do for the daily exercise of the children, 
and for use as a market or luggage cart, or to take any one to the station at five minutes’ 
notice; accessible, without a let-down step, to the feeble and fat. The first cost is trifling, 
the tax nominal ; the cost of the pony, a truss of hay a week and an occasional feed of oats. 
In no description of vehicle is there more choice in any part of the country, of any material, 
from the more costly and highly-finished to the simplest demands of utility, new or second- 
hand, at all prices, from £s upwards. 



RASKET PO.NV PHAETON. 


SPORTING, RURAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS FOUR-WHEELED CARRIAGE.S. 

The names of the four-wheeled carriages intended solely for country use, which go 
under the name of dog-carts — ^although many of them have barely room to stow away a full- 
sized tom-cat — which have been invented since 1852 would alone fill many pages. There is 
the dc^-cart proper, on high wheels, which carries four persons — two facing the horse or horses, 
and their backs to their two fellow-passengers ; with room beneath- for dogs, if needful, or 
a great quantity of baggage of any kind. This is a compact class of vehicle that follows well, 
having the fore and hind pairs of wheels near tc^ethcr ; the body so constructed that fairly 
high fore-wheels will lock completely under. In a word, it is a very good man's carriage, 
although it may be used at a push by ladies. It is a carriage in which severe utility should 
be the rule, and no money wasted on mere ornament. Of this class of vehicle, where great 
capacity is an object, and one full-sized or a pair of small horses can be used, the style knowm 
as the Perth dt^-cart is one of the best In its largest form it holds six, and one or two 
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more may be packed in for a short journey. Its luggage-holding powe.-s are enormous ; and 
distances have been recorded where a very good sleeping apartment for a couple of tired 
sportsmen has been arranged in a four-wheeled Perth cart. 

There are also a considerable number of dog-cart variations of the American type, with 
the improvement of a complete lock-under, built expressly for lightness, strength, and high 
speed. The best type of these was constructed for Captain Oliver, a Northamptonshire sportsman, 
who after an accident, which prevented him from riding for a season, took to hunting on wheels ; 
he did not confine himself to high roads or parish roads, but occasionally turned into “the 
open,” and is even accused of having successfully charged more than one gap in a hedge 
with a ditch on the taking off side. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that the machines for effecting such feats, must be 
constructed with the very best materials and workmanship. 

Amongst the eccentricities of sporting carriages, the “ boat carriage,” invented for the use 
of luxurious Highland and island sportsmen, must not be omitted. Mounted on four wheels, 
it may be used as an ordinary driving carriage, or with post horses to reach some remote 
loch or firth ;• then the body launched is a stout gig — nautical, not equestrian — fully equipped 
with oars and sails. 


TWO-WHEELED CARRIAGES. 

The oldest carriages of which we have any historical or pictoral record were on two 
wheels. Egyptian and Assyrian sculptures, the chronicles of the Old Testament, and the 
poems of Homer, all prove that the use of chariots preceded that of cavalry in war. Egyptian 
and Assyrian kings are represented in bas-reliefs preserved in the British Museum, and 
copied in the Crystal Palace, doing battle, hunting wild beasts, and taking part in processions 
in two-wheeled chariots. 


THE CURRICLE. 

At the period when the heroes of Miss Austen and Miss Fanny Burney paid their state 
visits in “chariots and six,” the most fashionable town-carriage was the curricle. Amongst the 
other extravagances reported of the nabobs of the period was an order in Long Acre of “ a 
few curricles for the spring.” Mr. Felton, in the book already quoted, describes and gives 
pictures of no less than four curricles and gig curricles, with contrivances for occasionally 
using one horse only, or on very narrow roads shafts, and a leader ridden by a postillion, 
and not one four-wheeled one-horse phaeton fit for modern use. 

The curricle — with a body something like that of its successor the cabriolet — ^hung on 
C springs, on two wheels, drawn by a pair of horses perfectly matched in size, colour, quality, 
and step ; the harness profusely decorated with silver ornaments, united by a silver bar, 
which supported a silver-mounted pole ; preceded or followed by two grooms, mounted on 
another pair of horses equally well matched with the first, secured the driver and his com- 
panion — frequently a lady — a superb effect, which combined the maximum of expense with 
the minimum of convenience. Four horses and two grooms to carry two persons I After a 
time economical reasons prevailed, and, at some sacrifice of contour and elegance, the horses 
of the two grooms were dispensed with, and they were provided for in a sort of rumble behind 
the curricle, which was not without use in balancing the pole and taking the weight from 
the backs of the horses. 

The mail phaeton as improved, and the cabriolet as perfected, killed the curricle. These, 
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while nearly as expensive, were much less difficult to produce in perfection, and infinitely less 
dangerous. 

The most original curricle of the last century, built at the order of that caricature of a 
dandy, Romeo Coates, was of copper, in the shape of a nautilus shell. 

The first carriage set up by Charles Dickens, after he awoke one morning and found 
himself famous, was a curricle. It was in a curricle that he drove to pay his first visit 
to the young and rising artist, the painter of “ Dolly Varden,” since a Royal Academician, 
W. P. Frith. A curricle is one of* the “properties” in the story of “Nicholas Nickleby.” 

Count d'Orsay was the last dandy who drove a curricle in the Park, and sent this 
costly, magnificent carriage out of fashion, when he took up the cabriolet, as Whyte Mel- 
ville says, “with his whiskers and his cabriolet horse, he took the town by storm.” 



THE CURRICLE. 


It was somewhere about 1846 that I saw the great Duke of Wellington driving himself 
in a sulphur-yellow curricle, with silver harness and bar, over old Westminster Bridge, to take 
part in a review at Woolwich ; the late bridge was very steep, and he walked his horses 
up the ascent from Westminster. 

THE CABRIOLET. 

The cabriolet — which is still a favourite with a select few rich Guardsmen, fast stock- 
jobbers, and the survivors of the last generation of men about town, solely for Park use, 
and was the height of fashion in the early days of Queen Victoria’s reign — is a curricle with 
a pair of shafts, and without the groom’s rumble. Mrs. Gore, in one of her novels, makes 
it the. carriage of a married couple of rank and limited fortune. That was before the in- 
vention of the one-horse brougham. It took the place for men not only of the curricle and the 
stanhope gig, but of the chariot and the vis^d-vis, for every use except Court drawing- 
rooms. Palace Yard was full of cabriolets on the night of 1835, when Lord Jrfin Russell 
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carried the " Irish Church Appropriation Clause,” when Sir Robert Peel was defeated, and 
the clause was buried, not to be dug up again until Mr. Gladstone succeeded to the place 
6f his early mentor, “grave Sir Robert.” Macaulay writes in 1831: — “Lord John Russell 
drove me back to town from Holland House in his cabriolet.” “Nimrod” about the same time 
speaks of this new carriage with the greatest contempt, as “only fit for a Frenchman afraid 
of the wind and the rain." 

It was in a cabriolet that Theodore Hook used to drive home in the morning, after 
spending the night at Crockford’s, when his physician ordered him "not to be out in the 
night air.” Planch^, in his memoirs, relates that Sam Beasley, the architect, “who never 
had five shillings, but could always find five pounds for a friend,” once drove him home 
from a Greenwich dinner, and on his remarking on the convenience of a private carri^e, 
answered, “Yes, I am rather a curious fellow. I have a carriage and a cabriolet and three 
horses, and a coachman and a footman and a large house, and three maid-servants, and 
half-a-crown 1 ” Thackeray gives an idea of the general effect when, at Bungay’s great dinner, 
he describes the arrival of the Honourable Percy Popjoy : — " As they talked, a magnificent 
vision of an enormous grey cab-horse appeared, and neared rapidly. A pair of white reins, 
held by small white gloves, were visible behind a face pale but decorated with a chin 
tuft, the head of an exiguous groom bobbing over the cab-head. These bright things 
were revealed to the delighted Mr. Bungay.” But luxury has advanced since those days. 
Mrs. B would not now “ disport in a one-horse vehicle ; ” she would have her brougham. 

The cabriolet required one horse only, but a horse of great size and beauty, with good 
legs and feet, and superlative action in his slow paces ; and one groom hanging on behind, so 
small as to be of little use for any other purpose than display. 

It was a very pleasant bachelor’s carriage when perfectly appointed, as well as very 
imposing ; magnificent for short slow parades, and especially as an easy pedestal for 
gossip under the shadow 01 Achilles Wellington. The grand horse, the miniature groom 
at his head, the languid, well-gloved, dandy driver, formed a favourite picture with the 
novelists of the period, from " Pelham,” “ Coningsby," and “ Pendennis,” to “ Digby Grand.” 

THE STANHOPE GIG AND DOG-CART. 

Before the cabriolet came in, the gig, improved from the original " whiskey ” shape de- 
picted by Gilray in “ Dr. Syntax’s Tour,” had made its way to the front against the curricle, 
and become a carriage in which ladies of fashion condescended to appear in the Park, at 
Ascot, and Brighthelmstone. Different coachmakers brought out the tilbury, the dennett (in- 
vented by Bennett, a coachmaker in Finsbury, whose B was changed at the West End 
to D), and the stanhope shape. This last was invented by Fitzroy Stanhope, a brother 
of Lord Petersham, afterwards the Earl of Harrington, who married Miss Foote. He had 
previously invented the tilbury; and Mr. Tilbury, the coach-builder, insisted that the last 
should bear the designer’s name. Mr. Musters, Byron’s successful rival with Miss Chaworth, 
was driving a lady in a gig in Hyde Park when the quarrel occurred which led to his 
duel with a colonel, and several other curious passages in the fashionable history of that 
time, recorded in a punning caricature. Gentlemen have now ceased to fight duels, and 
ladies of fashion no longer take drives in Hyde Park m gigs or any kind of two-wheeled 
vehicle. A writer in the old Sporting Magazine, in 1817, mentions that, “under the patron- 
age of the Prince Regent, the gig had in a great measure superseded the curricle and tandem 
as a fashionable carriage.” 
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Of the different shapes of gigs, the stanhope is the only one that survives as a town 
carriage. It is still built in the most expensive manner, by coachmakers of high repute ; and 
is patronised by young gentlemen of fashion fond of a quick high-stepping blood-horse, for 
it is a kind of vehicle which shows off that class of horse in great perfection. For many years 
between the decline of the cabriolet and the rise of the brougham, a town-built stanhope was 
rarely seen on the stones ; but since 1870 there has been a revival, chiefly due to the officers 
of the Guards and their numerous imitators. 

At the time of Thurtcll’s trial for the murder of Weare, a witness gave “ keeping a gig ” 
as a proof of respectability, and the words have since been crystallised into one of Mr. 
Carlyles favourite epithets descriptive of his favourite aversion, the British Philistine. But the 
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general diffusion of carriage-keeping on two and four wheels since 1852 has quite deprived the 
joke of its point. The class who once drove gigs now ride in broughams or in dog-carts, 
which last are not in any way a sign of gentility, 

A gig. like all two-wheeled carriages of its class, requires careful construction to avoid 
the very disagreeable motion called technically “ knee-action ” — an irritating jogging motion, 
arising from the spring of the shafts. A number of inventions have been patented to cure 
this disagreeable motion, and some of them are very successful. At the commencement of 
the century, Fuller, of Bath, made a reputation by an invention of this kind; but now every 
builder of a dog-cart has his remedy, at the cost of two or three extra sovereigns. The 
man who cares for his neck, and rides on two wheels, should look to his shafts. They 
should be of lancewood. The late Mr. Allen Ransome recommended that they should be 
divided, lined with a steel plate, and cramped together. A shaft should never have a bolt 
through it. 

An exemption from taxes made in 1843 (since abolished) not only introduced a two- 
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wheeled carriage into families who were previously too proud to drive a market cart, but 
raised a number of ingenious country wheelwrights to the rank of coach-builders, at a time 
when none of the great men of Long Acre would condescend to build anything that was 
not finished and varnished like a piece of cabinet work, lined and stuffed like a drawing- 
room couch, strong enough and heavy enough to last for a generation, at a cost of at least 
seventy guineas, in its simplest stanhope gig form. Although the exemption has long been 
repealed, the result remains in a number of low-priced, two-wheeled vehicles, equally con- 
venient for domestic and sporting purposes, for carrying children, small parcels, or luggage, 
to the station, I will send the dog-cart to meet you,'* is the common postscript of a 
letter from either a mansion or a farm-house. The term has been naturalised in France as 
the “To-cart.** 

The sporting character of the original dog-cart has been attenuated to nothing, and 
the wheels, assisted by modern ingenuity in the management of axle-trees, arc made of the 
best height for draught, while the body is kept low enough for safety and convenience. The 
family or private two-whccled carriage may be classed in three types : — 

1. To hold two only. 

2. To hold four, dos-a-dos. 

3. To carry four inside, on the old Irish inside car pattern. 

The sporting types are the original Oxford dog-cart, admirably calculated for tandem 
driving ; and the old Whitechapel, more favourably known since the Prince of Wales made 
Sandringham his country seat as ** the Norfolk shooting-cart,” the most capacious of all two- 
wheeled sporting and family carriages ; which may be built plain enough to take pigs to 
market, and handsome enough to convey a party of cavalry subalterns to the meet of a 
crack pack, or with dogs and guns to a shooting party at the “Duke's.” To ride safely in 
a high two-wheeled carriage you require a horse with good trotting action and sound feet. 
A game but groggy horse can safely pull a four-wheeler. 

THE PRIVATE HANSOM. 

In this list of English pleasure-carriages, which might be extended, in the shape of a 
catalogue, to volumes, the private hansom, so called after the original ingenious and unfortunate 
inventor, Mr. Hansom, architect of the Birmingham town-hall, must not be omitted. It is 
essentially a man's carriage for town use, in favour amongst surgeons in such practice that 
they can also afford to keep a brougham for inclement weather, surveyors, contractors, and 
others, who require to hurry about on business and get in and out frequently. The hansom 
has the advantage of air, and affords a very healthy pleasant sort of exercise. Although 
built to hold two, it suits one with very little luggage better, and is quite out of place where 
the ground to be traversed presents many steep hills. Ladies like a ride in a hansom, by 
way of a change, but for constant use prefer a single or miniature brougham, which is more 
generally useful, and on the whole not more expensive. A private hansom requires a better 
horse than a brougham, if not so fashionable, because, in spite of the very best balancing, 
there must be some weight in going down hills; and he should also be fast, equal to at 
least twelve miles an hour when required — fourteen are better. Pace and ease of motion 
are the features of this vehicle, which is a very useful addition to a well-furnished coach-house 
at a mansion where no severe rise intervenes on the road to a railway station to and from 
which the head of the establishment has frequent occasion to travel. The hansom should be 
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provided with one or two brilliant lamps. The horse should be driven with a simple or rinf;* 
snaffle, according to his mouth. A curb-bit is altogether inadmissible, in consec^uence of the 
weight of the long reins. 

INDIA-RUBBER TIRES. 

India-rubber tires are a great luxury ; they give to a wheeled carriage the smoothness 
of a sledge on hard snow, and subdue nearly all the rattle and noise of wheels. But they 
are usually made on a wrong principle. If india-rubber is stretched, every cut continually 
widens, and the tire is speedily destroyed. Tires made on a directly opposite plan will 
endure for an unlimited period ; that is, a thick hollow tube of india-rubber shrunk on an 
iron core shorter than the rubber, and coiled round a wheel grooved to receive it. This kind 
of india-rubber has been used for many years on two carriages by the late Mr. Allen 
Ransome, the agricultural implement maker, of Ipswich. 

THE IRISH CAR. 

I hope I may not be considered to have added one more to the grievances of Ireland 
by declining to treat the Irish car so famed in song, “the low-backed car," as a vehicle worth 
transplanting from its native soil. With one horse and two wheels the Irish car has one 
merit — a capacity almost as unbounded as the corricolo of Naples — it will hold as many 
passengers and as much luggage as the hor.se can draw. It has another — it is almost im- 
possible to upset it. But as the latter advantage is shared with numerous types of village 
carts, and the former cannot be favoured by any “merciful man," the Irish outside car remains 
a convenient vehicle for pic-nics and fishing excursions — less expensive, but not more sociable 
than a wagonette. The driver either sits sideways, with the least possible control over his 
horse, or on a seat in front, which unduly throws weight on the horse’s shoulders. 

THE SLEDUE. 

One of the most delightful carriages for a winter in a country house, in any county 
where the snow lies long enough and deep enough, is a sledge holding two or four, besides 
a groom perched out of earshot behind, and driven with a single horse, a pair, or a tandem. 
Sledges are generally imported from Canada or the United States. They are in universal 
use in Russia, Scandinavia, Poland, Hungary, and Austria, in the winter months. They cost 
a great deal to fit up in proper style, with furs and bells ; but the mere sledge may be 
made by any village wheelwright or carpenter, at very little expense. The body should be 
very light — it does not require the .strength of a wheeled carriage of European make — so 
that it may be handled with ease. A Canadian sledge to hold four vis-d-vis which I pur- 
chased one summer for £$ only weighed 3CX> lbs. There are many occasions when you have 
to handle a sledge like a wheelbarrow ; for instance, when you upset it The harness may 
be of the simplest character, breast-plates instead of collars ; sash-line rope traces will do 
very well, as they will be nearly sixteen feet long ; it is scarcely worth while to provide 
leather traces for a vehicle that can only be used for a few days each time at intervals of 
two or three years. The only safe plan for enjoying sledging in England is to have the 
carriage, harness, and all the paraphernalia stowed away ready for use at a moment’s notice. 
To begin to build or repair a sledge when the first snow-storm appears is to manufacture 
disappointment. Bells in driving on dark nif^ts are necessary, for the sledge makes no sound ; 
but sheep-bells, for want of better, will make the needful noise. As the horse is so far from 
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the carriage, a tandem whip is requisite. Coloured blankets may fill the place of those 
splendid bear or buffalo robes which are so essential a part of the display in sledge-driving 
countries ; there are very few seasons in England when it is worth while for persons of moderate 
means to prepare for a sledge drive as a matter of fashion, and furs laid by are very apt to 
get moth-eaten. On the other hand, at an insignificant expense, a vehicle with harness may 
be got up and put by in a country house which will afford a great deal of social fun when 
a heavy fall of snow has stopped skating, after a frost has stopped hunting. If there is in 
the family a mighty hunter from tropical or hyperborean regions, all his spoils of the chase 
may be utilised with excellent effect, whether of tiger, deer, bear, or buffalo. You may either 
drive one horse, or a pair to a pole, or in the Russian fashion, with one in shafts, united by 
a wooden arch painted bright blue or red, and hung with bells, and the other galloping 
alongside him harnessed to an outrigger. 

Tandem is a favourite style in Canada, but it must require an exceedingly steady and 
staunch leader and a clever whip ; he sits very low if he sits alongside the lady, and he is 
not very high if he stands behind and drives over the heads of two. 

LAMPS. 

Carriage-lamps are at the present day almost universally fitted for burning wax or 
composition candles, the manufacture of which last kind has been carried to great perfection 
since all customs and excise duties affecting them have been removed. The use of oil-lamps 
in private carriages is almost confined to four-horse drags and hansoms. 

When candles are used, the owner should insist that in winter the lamps be always 
supplied with new candles whenever they are used, and that the springs on which the 
candles rest be regularly examined; otherwise he may find that lights are wanting when 
most urgently required. The value of lamps is not so much to show the coachman the road 
as to prevent careless drivers from running into him on a dark or foggy night. 

AXLES. 

Although Collinge’s axles, which will travel without fresh oiling for three months, are 
the best for civilised countries, a simpler plan — the old mail-coach axle — will be found more 
suitable for the colonies, or in the wild out-of-the-way tracts of Europe, where the niceties 
of mechanical construction are unknown. 


SHAFTS. 

In describing the manufacture of a brougham, tubular iron shafts were recommended. It 
is, however, right to mention that there is one objection to their use — ^viz., if by any means 
strained' or twisted, they cannot be returned to their original shape in the coachmaker's 
shop, as tough wood can, but must be sent back to the manufacturer for that purpose 
under any circumstances. It is a good plan to keep a pair of spare shafts in the coach- 
house. The latest improvement in shafts of four-wheeled carriages is a combination of 
wood and iron. Lancewood are the best for a two-wheeled carriage. 

POLE. 

The pole for a pair of horses should be made of the best ash — hickory has been used, 
but it is the opinion of eminent coach-builders that hickory poles do not wear so well in 
It R R 
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provided with one or two brilliant lamps. The horse should be driven with a simple or ring* 
snaffle, according to his mouth. A curb-bit is altogether inadmissible, in consequence of the 
weight of the long reins. 

INDIA-RUBBER TIRES. 

India-rubber tires are a great luxury ; they give to a wheeled carriage the smoothness 
of a sledge on hard snow, and subdue nearly all the rattle and noise of wheels. But they 
are usually made on a wrong principle. If india-rubber is stretched, every cut continually 
widens, and the tire is speedily destroyed. Tires made on a directly opposite plan will 
endure for an unlimited period; that is, a thick hollow tube of india-rubber shrunk on an 
iron core shorter than the rubber, and coiled round a wheel grooved to receive it. This kind 
of india-rubber has been used for many years on two carriages by the late Mr. Allen 
Ransome, the agricultural implement maker, of Ipswich. 

THE IRISH CAR. 

I hope I may not be considered to have added one more to the grievances of Ireland 
by declining to treat the Irish car so famed in song, “ the low-backed car,” as a vehicle worth 
transplanting from its native soil. With one horse and two wheels the Irish car has one 
merit — a capacity almost as unbounded as the corricolo of Naples — it will hold as many 
passengers and as much luggage as the horse can draw. It has another — it is almost im- 
possible to upset it. But as the latter advantage is shared with numerous types of village 
carts, and the former cannot be favoured by any “ merciful man,” the Irish outside car remains 
a convenient vehicle for pic-nics and fishing excursions — less expensive, but not more sociable 
than a wagonette. The driver either sits sideways, with the least possible control over his 
horse, or on a seat in front, which unduly throws weight on the horse’s shoulders. 

THE SLEDGE. 

One of the most delightful carriages for a winter in a country house, in any county 
where the snow lies long enough and deep enough, is a sledge holding two or four, besides 
a groom perched out of earshot behind, and driven with a single horse, a pair, or a tandem. 
Sledges are generally imported from Canada or the United States. They are in universal 
use in Russia, Scandinavia, Poland, Hungary, and Austria, in the winter months. They cost 
a great deal to fit up in proper style, with furs and bells ; but the mere sledge may be 

made by any village wheelwright or carpenter, at very little expense. The body should be 

very light — ^it does not require the strength of a wheeled carriage of European make — so 
that it may be handled with ease. A Canadian sledge to hold four vis-A-vis which I pur- 
chased one summer for £$ only weighed 300 lbs. There are many occasions when you have 
to handle a sledge like a wheelbarrow ; for instance, when you upset it The harness may 
be of the simplest character, breast-plates instead of collars ; sash-line rope traces will do 
very well, as they will be nearly sixteen feet long ; it is scarcely worth while to provide 
leather traces for a vehicle that can only be used for a few days each time at intervals of 

two or three years. The only safe plan for enjoying sledging in England is to have the 

carriage, harness, and all the paraphernalia stowed away ready for use at a moment’s notice. 
To begin to build or repair a sledge when the first snow-storm appears is to manufacture 
disappointment. Bells in driving on dark nights arc necessary, for the sledge makes no sound ; 
but sheep-bells, for want of better, will make the needful noise As the horse is so far from 
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the carriage, a tandem whip is requisite. Coloured blankets may fill the place of those 
splendid bear or buffalo robes which are so essential a part of the display in sledge-driving 
countries ; there are very few seasons in England when it is worth while for persons of moderate 
means to prepare for a sledge drive as a matter of fashion, and furs laid by are very apt to 
get moth-eaten. On the other hand, at an insignificant expense, a vehicle with harness may 
be got up and put by in a country house which will afford a great deal of social fun when 
a heavy fall of snow has stopped skating, after a frost has stopped hunting. If there is in 
the family a mighty hunter from tropical or hyperborean regions, all his spoils of the chase 
may be utilised with excellent effect, whether of tiger, deer, bear, or buffalo. You may either 
drive one horse, or a pair to a pole, or in the Russian fashion, with one in shafts, united by 
a wooden arch painted bright blue or red, and hung with bells, and the other galloping 
alongside him harnessed to an outrigger. 

Tandem is a favourite style in Canada, but it must require an exceedingly steady and 
staunch leader and a clever whip ; he sits very low if he sits alongside the lady, and he is 
not very high if he stands behind and drives over the heads of two. 

LAMPS. 

Carriage-lamps are at the present day almost universally fitted for burning wax or 
composition candles, the manufacture of which last kind has been carried to great perfection 
since all customs and excise duties affecting them have been removed. The use of oil-lamps 
in private carriages is almost confined to four-horse drags and hansoms. 

When candles are used, the owner should insist that in winter the lamps be always 
supplied with new candles whenever they are used, and that the springs on which the 
candles rest be regularly examined; otherwise he may find that lights are wanting when 
most urgently required. The value of lamps is not so much to show the coachman the road 
as to prevent careless drivers from running into him on a dark or foggy night. 

AXLES. 

Although Collinge’s axles, which will travel without fresh oiling for three months, are 
the best for civilised countries, a simpler plan — the old mail-coach axle — ^will be found more 
suitable for the colonies, or in the wild out-of-the-way tracts of Europe, where the niceties 
of mechanical construction are unknown. 


SHAFTS. 

In describing the manufacture of a brougham, tubular iron shafts were recommended. It 
is, however, right to mention that there is one objection to their use — ^viz., if by any means 
strained' or twisted, they cannot be returned to their original shape in the coachmaker’s 
shop, as tough wood can, but must be sent back to the manufacturer for that purpose 
under any circumstances. It is a good plan to keep a pair of spare shafts in the coach- 
house. The latest improvement in shafts of four-wheeled carriages is a combination of 
wood and iron. Lancewood are the best for a two-wheeled carriage. 

POLE. 

The pole for a pair of horses should be made of the best ash — hickory has been used, 
but it is the opinion of eminent coach-builders that hickory poles do not wear so well in 
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this as in the American climate. The breaking of a pole is a very dangerous affair; it is 
therefore of very great importance that it should consist of a sound, well-seasoned spar. The 
greatest strength is secured by a perfectly straight pole, which will bend, if required, like a 
fishing-rod. In many carriages, in order to obtain the necessary rise from low fore-wheels, 
the butt-end of the pole must be bent. In such instances extra precautions are required 
by the pole-maker. 

It should always be remembered that the strength of a carriage, and consequently the 
size of a pole, should be proportioned to the size and weight of the horses. This is well 
explained in the following passage from the report by Mr. George N. Hooper, on the Dublin 
exhibition of carriages. After observing that the results will not be satisfactory unless 
carriages are properly horsed, the reporter proceeds to say : “ Not unfrequently a carriage 
is ordered for one horse only. When it is partly made, or perhaps finished, fittings are 
ordered for two horses ; and it sometimes happens that the two horses put to the light 
pne-horse carriage are coach-horses, between i6 and 17 hands in height Such horses, al- 
though well adapted to a heavy family carriage, are quite out of their proper place attached 
to a light one. Although they can draw it at a good pace, and over almost any obstacle 
in the road, and do their journey without fatigue, the carriage suffers sooner or later. The 
lounging of such horses against a light pole, the strain thrown on the pole in case of a 
horse tripping, the certain breakage that must occur in case of a fall, and the risk of over- 
turning the carriage, should all be considered before putting a very light carriage behind very 
large horses. It also sometimes happens that miniature broughams, and other very small 
carriages, built as light and as slight as safety will allow, are afterwards used with a pair 
of horses. In such cases, even if accidents do not occur through the great strain of a long 
pole acting as a lever on a very light mechanism, the parts become strained, do not work 
as they were intended to do, and necessitate constant repair from not being adapted for 
the work put upon them. Carriage-owners should, in their own interest, have their carriages 
and horses suited to what they ought and can undergo, bearing in mind that there are 
advantages and disadvantages both with heavy and light carriages. The former are easier 
and more comfortable to ride in ; they are safer for horses, drivers, and riders ; and the 
necessary repairs are less frequently required. The lighter carriages follow the horses 
more easily, and can therefore do a longer day’s journey; and although the necessary re- 
pairs may come more frequently, the saving of the horses may be an advantage that many 
persons will consider of the utmost importance. Such light carriages should, however, be 
made of the choicest materials and workmanship, that they may do the work required of 
them.” 


DRAG OR BRAKE. 

'V^^en breeching is not used — and blood-horses well ribbed up, with good quarters, look 
better without breeching or hip-straps — a drag of some kind must be used in the country, and 
a lever-drag in town. The old-fashioned drag consists of an iron slipper attached to a chain. 
It is applied and removed by hand, and may be seen in daily use on London omnibuses 
descending Ludgate or Pentonville Hills. Since breeching went out of fashion brakes have 
been simplified and improved by English mechanics. The most general application is fay a 
lever placed at the right hand of the driver, but it is in some instances arranged so as to 
be moved by his foot Tramway cars are always stopped by a strong screw-brake, and 
never by the horses. 
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Persons who have not paid any attention to the subject may object to the extra expense 
of a lever-brake. What is the result? In descending a hill all the pressure is thrown on 
the horses’ necks and fore-l^s. If the horses trot steadily, and the pole bears the extra 
pressure without breaking, all goes well. But the safest, steadiest horse sometimes trips, or 
shies, or bolts, startled by some unaccustomed sight or sound, or stung by an insect — 
he gives a sudden snatch at the pole, and at the critical moment the timber snaps. With 
a lever-brake the pressure on the neck, when a good coachman is driving, is entirely re- 
moved, the horses run loose beside the pole, with pole-chains nearly loose, and, in case 
of an accident, the carriage can be stopped with exceeding ease. But a stupid driver 
will wear out a lever-brake by using it on the slightest declivity. 


HINTS FOR THE PRESERVATION OF A CARRIAGE. 

A carriage should be kept in an airy, dry coach-house, with a moderate amount of light, 
otherwise the colours will be destroyed. There should be no communication between the 
stables and the coach-house. The manure-heap or pit should also be kept as far away as 
possible, as the ammonia exhaled from it cracks varnish, and makes the colours both of painting 
and lining fade. 

Whenever it has to stand for days together, a carriage should always have on it a large 
linen cover, sufficiently strong to keep off the dust without excluding the light. Dust, 
when allowed to settle on a carriage, eats into the varnish. (N.B. Care should be taken to 
keep the cover aired.) 

When a carriage is new or newly painted, it is better for it to stand a few weeks before 
being used. It will, however, even then be liable to stain or spot, unless care be taken to 
remove the mud before it dries on, or as soon afterwards as possible. 

A carriage should never under any circumstances be put away dirtjf. 

In washing a carriage keep out of the sun, and have the lever end of the setts covered 
with leather. Use plenty of water, which apply (where practicable) with a hose or syringe, 
taking great care that the water is not driven into the body, to the injury of the lining. When 
forced water is not obtainable, use for the body a large soft sponge. This, when saturated, 
squeeze over the panels, and by the flow down of the water the dirt will soften and harmlessly 

run off, then finish with a soft chamois leather and an old silk handkerchief. 

The same remarks apply to the under work and wheels, except .that when the mud is 
well soaked, a soft mop, free from any hard substance in the head, may be used. Never 
use a spoke-brush, which, in conjunction with the grit from the road, acts like sand-paper 
on the varnish, scratching it, and of course effectually removing all gloss. If persisted in it 

will rub off the varnish and paint, down to the wood. Never allow water to diy itself on a 

carriage, as it invariably leaves stains. 

To remove spots or stains, a few drops of furniture polish, reviver, or even linseed oil, on 
a dab made of woollen rags (using as little of the fluid as possible), will generally suffice. It 
the panels are very bad, nothing but a regular flatting down and hand polishing, or even re- 
varnishing, will be effectual. 

Patent leather may be easily revived in the same way. 

EmmeUed leather heads and aprons should be washed with soap and water, and then very 
lightly rubbed with linseed oil The enamelled ' heads of landaus, barouches, and phaetons 
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should always be kept up at full stretch in the coach*house; and aprons of eveiy kind should 
be frequently unfolded, or they will soon spoiL 

In cleaning brass or silver, no acid, or mercury, or grit should be used; the polish should 
be obtained solely by friction. 

To prevent or destroy moths in woollen linings use turpentine and camphor. In a close 
carriage the evaporation from this mixture, when placed in a saucer, and the glasses up, is 
a certain cure. 

Be careful to grease the bearings of the fore-carriage, so as to allow it to turn freely. If 
it turns with difficulty the shafts or pole will probably strain or break. 

Examine a carriage occasionally, and whenever a bolt or clip appears to be getting loose 
tighten it up with a wrench ; and always have little repairs done at once ; should the tires of the 
wheels get at all slack, so that the joints of the felloes are seen, have them immediately con- 
tracted, or the wheels will be permanently injured — “A stitch in time saves nine." 
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Collinge’s patent axles, in regular work, will run about three months without being cleaned 
and oiled, and about six months without new washers. With the Mail Patent it is better to 
have a cleaning every two months, using neat’s-foot oil A little of this may be supplied to 
the caps more frequently, care being taken not to cross the threads or strain them when being 
replaced, as in that case they will be liable to drop off on the road. 

Keep a small bottle of black japan and a brush always handy to paint the treads and st^s 
when worn by the feet ; nothing tends to keep up the tidy appearance of a carriage more 
than this. Lay it on as thin as possible. 

Never draw out or back a carrii^e into a coadi-house with the horses attached, as more 
accidents occur from this than any other cause. 

As a general rule, a carriage with gentle work retains its freshness better than if standiing 
for long periods in a coach-house. If the latter is necessary, draw it out occasionally to air. 

See that the coach-house doors can be so fastened as not to blow to by the wind. 

A good carriage kept as here recommended will always be a credit to eveiy one 
concerned. 
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COACH-BUILDING TERMS. 


AxLK^tRBE Arm . 
Axlb-treb Boxes . 

Axls-trbx Washbr 


Dashing or Spiashing Leather. 
Felly or Felloe . . . . 


Fore-carriage 

Futchells 

Hammercloth 

Nave 

Perch • 

Pole 
Pole Pin 
Pole Pieces • 
Splinter-bar . 




• • 


Spokes 

Tire 


The part of the axle-tree which passes through the centre of the wheel, on which it turns. 

Metal tubes fitted to the arms of the axle-tree, fixed firm in the wheel^stock, to contain oil 
or greasy 

An iron collar or shoulder, fitted to the large end of the axle-tree against which the wheel 
wears, for the purpose of keeping in the grease ; a washer of leather is also used in all 
pleasure-carriages. 

An iron frame covered with leather, to prevent mud from splashing passengers or panels. 
Sometimes, for cheapness, made of wood. 

A wooden section of the outside circle of a wheel round which the tire is fixed. 

The under-part of a four-wheeled carriage, to which the fore-wheels are attached. 

The timbers or iron of the fore-carriage, to which the pole is fixed. 

An ornamental covering of the coachman’s seat, only used now for Court and full-dress 
carriages, when footmen always stand behind. 

The centre or stock of a wheel, in which all the spokes are fixed, and through which the 
axle-arm goes. In the United States it is called the ** hub.*’ 

A long pole of timber or rod of iron which unites fore-wheels and hind-wheels of certain 
four-wheeled carriages ; notably all which have C springs. 

The lever by which a four-wheeled carriage or a curricle is conducted. 

A round iron pin which passes through the futchell-ends and pole, to keep it in its place. 

Of leather, or pole chains, which fasten the horses to the pole. 

The fore-bar attached to the fore-carriage, to which a pair of horses are fastened by passing 
the looped ends of their traces over the roller bolts — viz., strong bolts, with fiat 
heads. Three splinter bars are also hung to the end of the pole, for four horses in hand, 
which have hooks instead of bolts for the traces. The Americans call the splinter-bar 
“ whipple-trees.** 

The sticks which support the rim of the wheel from the centre. 

The iron which forms the rim of the wooden felloes on wheel. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

BREEDING, BREAKING, AND TRAINING. 

Choice of Mates — The Principles of Breeding — Form at.d Action Important — Colours — Best Pasture Dry Uplands — Feeding 
Mares in Foal — Directions for Food — Estimate of Cost First Year — Root Food — Cost of a Thorough-bred Yearling- 
Estimated Cost of a Five-year-old Half-bred — Directions for Managing Mare and Foal— Weaning and Castrating— 
Commence Education Young — The Brutal South American System — The Rough-and-Ready Australian — ^The Result — 
Dull or Vicious Horses — ^The Sound Principles Laid Down by Rarey — His Three Fundamental Rules — ^The Four Stages of 
Horsebreaking — Longeing : its True Use — Colonel Greenwood’s Plan of Longeing— After Leading Lessons Bitting Lessons— 
The Proper Bits — How to Saddle a Colt the First Time — How to Mount — Saddle or Somerset Pad — How to Start— To Ride 
under Cover — Out of Doors — To Rareyfy and Put Down a Horse — Woodcut Illustration — First Example — A Quiet Colt— ;• 
To Put Down not Throw Down — Advantages of System applied to Harness — Use of Plan for Shoeing Vicious Horses— 
The Author’s Experience — ^The Disadvantages of Rareyfying — Training Shooting Pony to Make him Follow and Lead Well 
—To Carry Dead Game — To Stand Fire — ^To Stand Still Alone — Finishing Lessons — Finishing Lessons for Hacks — 
Martingales — Three English — The Austrian Martingale, with a Woodcut — ^Training Horses in India — Colonel Shakespeare on. 

Breeding horses is a pretty amusement for those who can afford the luxury and reside on 
property suited for the purpose. The grass fields or park round a mansion must be fed over 
by something, and well-bred mares with their foals are almost as picturesque and more interesting 
than a herd of fallow-deer or of Aldemeys. There is no reason why all three should not feed 
over the same pastures, assisted by a flock of sheep of the best mutton-making breeds — ^say 
blackfaced Highlanders, or Welsh longtails, or horned Dorset. Highland bullocks look well 
in a park, and pay their expenses, but will not always live in peace and amity with brood 
mares, and as a Highland bullock can gallop, and has horns if irritated, he is not always a safe 
companion for a valuable foal. 

Mares and sires selected for breeding should be sound in wind, in eyesight, with no hereditary 
limb disease, such as spavin or ringbone, with naturally good feet, and good constitution. It 
is a waste of time and money to breed from a straight-shouldered, light-framed, washy mare, 
however great a favourite and however excellent in her place. As a rule, like begets like, 
although there are astounding exceptions. 

If a mare has a decided defect in form, pains should be taken to put her to a horse excellent 
in that particular in which she fails. 

More than twenty years ago (1854) Mr. Orton, of Sunderland, read a paper on "The 
Physiology of Breeding ” before the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Farmers* Club, which has been the 
foundation of most of the papers on the same subject read before similar societies since that date. 
Breeding what is called " pedigree stock ” is more certain in its results than cross-bred, but 
not absolutely certain ; it may, however, be assumed as ascertained that the more pure the 
pedigree the more "prepotent" will be the power of either horse or mare. 

Mr. Orton supported the theoiy, long maintained, that the male animal gives the external 
and the female the internal structures — the male the skin and form of head, the female the 
size and quality. The breeding between the horse and ass is taken as an illustration of a theory 
that presents many exceptions. 

The mule is the produce of a mare covered ty an ass, and has the mane, tail, and hods of an 
ass, and the skin, ears, and colour of a horse somewhat modified. The hinnqr is the produce of a 
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horse covering an ass, and has the mane, tail, hoofs, skin, and colour of a horse, the head sometimes 
resembling the dam and sometimes the sire, but generally the sire. 

Mr. Orton came to the conclusion that in horses the sire gives the locomotive and the female 
the vital organs, that is, the constitution. For this reason no stallion should ever be used that 
has not good action for the purpose required ; the action that wins races not being the action 
for a hunter, and the action of a hunter is not often the action of a park harness horse. 

As the readers of this book will most probably be breeders for amusement and not for 
profit, it will be enough for them to be convinced that nothing satisfactory can be expected 
from an unsound animal on either side, and that the mare especially should have room to 
carry a foal, a deep chest, and, in fact, a good constitution. 

For breeding high-class riding and driving horses thoroughbred sires are to be preferred 
to half-bred sires, not only because quality is essential, but because their pedigree can be 
traced, and any palpable defect or unsoundness will be found recorded. The produce of 
a line of American trotters have the same advantage, because the performances of their pro- 
genitors, like those of our race-horses, have been reported in the periodicals devoted to sport 
An American trotter with an undoubted trotting pedigree is the animal to get horses with park 
action. 

The form and action of the sire are of more importance than his height, if the mare is 
of the right size. 

Where the breeder is anxious to produce a pair of horses of the same colour he must 
rely on the sire as well as the dam, and therefore ascertain what have been the usual 
colours of his produce. But the female generally gives the colour, and he must bear in mind 
that female animals, since the days of Jacob, are liable to transmit to their offspring the 
colours presented to their eyes during generation. The late Mr. M'Combie, a breeder of black 
Aberdeenshire polled cattle, found it necessary to exclude all red-and-white oxen from his 
breeding farms, and had all his woodwork painted black. I have a well-authenticated case in 
which a chestnut mare put to a chestnut thoroughbred horse, at Earl Spencer’s seat, in the 
presence of a piebald pony, produced a fac-simile of the pony’s colour. The piebald twins 
bred at Badminton, out of a thoroughbred Physalis mare, were no doubt the reflection 
of the piebald team which the late Duke of Beaufort was in the habit of using in his 
hunting carriage. 

The expenses of breeding half-bred horses may be considerably diminished by employing 
the mares in harness in the light labours of a farm. They may be so employed for at least 
six months from the time they have taken the horse, not only without damaige, but with 
advantage to their health, as long as the weights they draw, in pairs or in line, are moved 
without any straining or violent rushing into the collar. 

The best horses are bred on dry uplands and well-turfed hills, whilst rich pastures on 
damp soil, like the Lincolnshire marshes, seem to produce large dray horses. 

Young mares are to be preferred to old ones. They can adapt themselves better to 
change of food and temperature. In this climate the changes from heat to cold, combined 
with a damp atmosphere, are so great, that moderately good living is indispensable for the 
mare’s health. Most of the dangers during the process of foaling are due to the feeble action 
of debilitated organs, not to mention a host of cutaneous diseases which may be traced to 
the same causes. Nevertheless, at certain seasons of the year, when the grass is too luxuriant, 
caution must be observed. Mares are apt (in the autumn when the foal has been weaned, and 
the udder still secretes milk) to eat too much, fatten, and become subject to {dethora and 
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inflammation of the bladder. At this period a poor pasture, with plenty of clean water at hand, 
should be preferred. Moor-land is very useful for running breeding animals on in the autumn 
of the year. 

A mare cannot be kept too cool, either internally or externally. Anything that tends to 
increase excitement of the general system lessens the chancte of generation. 

On the other hand, to half-starve a mare and expose her to inclement seasons, without 
shelter, would be to run into another extreme, and, by causing debility, may occasion the loss 
of both mare and foal, or at any rate permanently impair the constitution of the latter. 

A mixture of food which will be nourishing and wholesome without heating or fattening 
too much, consists of good sweet hay, carrots or mangel, oats, peas, or beans, with plenty 
of bran. For mares exposed to the changes of the atmosphere two quarterns of peas or 
beans, with a quartern of hay per day, is suflicient from the ist November to the 1st May. 
Ample shelter will be afforded by a shed open only to the south (the entrance wide and tlie 
door-jambs round, and turning on pivots) ; the floor should be of hard concrete. Lime, gravel, 
and gas-tar make a cheap and excellent floor. 

Each marc must be tied up to feed morning and evening (inside or outside the shed, 
according to the weather), otherwise some will fare well at the expense of others. Mr. 
Digby Collins, from whose work these instructions are abridged, calculates that a good mare 
may be kept liberally for £13 i8s., exclusive of cost of attendance, which must be divided 
amongst the whole number; and that a foal will cost the same per year until taken up for 
breeding. The following are his figures, which may at any time be corrected by the selling 
price off a farm of hay and beans : — 

24 bushels of beans, at 5s. ... ... ... ... £6 o O 

4 cwt. of bran ... ... ... ... ... 180 

2 acres of grass, at 30s. ... ... ... ... 300 

Hay and chaff, half a ton, at £4 los.... ... ... 250 

Straw, half a ton, at £2 los.... ... ... ... 150 

£ii 18 o 

N.B. — Crushed maize may be partly substituted for beans, if found to be cheaper. 

To this must be added the wages of the man attending on the mares, divided by their 
number. Whether it be poultry, pigs, bullocks, or brood mares, live stock never thrive so well 
as when they have the undivided attention of one person. 

Mares and foals, two-year-olds and three-year-olds, may be kept in good health and condition, 
when not intended for racing stock, on sliced or pulped mangel, or swedes, with an ample 
mixture of hay, or hay and straw cut into chaff. If intended for hunters, half a peck of a 
mixture of oats, beans, peas, or crushed maize, should be added in daily feeds to the roots and 
chaff. The latter should be cut long. Carrots are to be preferred when the soil is favourable 
for getting good crops, but where it is not mangel will be a valuable addition to the dry food to 
any unbroken horse stock, as well as of lean horses in slow work. When roots are given it 
must be remembered that they are composed of twenty per cent of water, and must be mixed 
with a proportionate quantity of long chafl*. 

The above information embodies the experience of breeders with whom it has be«i . an 
object to go to work in the most economical manner. In the following letter, addressed hy 
Mr, William Blenkiron, of Middle Park Stud Farm, Kent, to Mr. Jenkins, the Secretaiy of 
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the Royal Agricultural Society of England, is described the system of that once celebrated 
race-horse breeding establishment 

A thorough-bred mare and her offspring require during the year the use arid ‘ cream ’ 
of at least three acres of good grass lapd, from which no hay could be made, but on which, 
from what they would never eat on account of its becoming a little coarse, a couple of polled 
Scottish heifers might be fattened. During the twelve months the mare would consume 
about a ton and a half of good hay, about lo qrs. good oats, say i cwt of bran, 2 cwt. of 
carrots, about a gallon of linseed The foal, presumably weaned the end of July, will take, 
to end of year, 7 qrs. best oats, ii cwt of first-class hay, 2 tons of carrots, 270 lbs. of split 
beans, \ cwt. linseed, 5 cwt. bran. I have not included straw in the above, but the quantity 
required would be between five and six loads for the two.^^ That is to say, between £40 
and ;^50 worth of food, besides the value of the grass. To this must be added the expense 
of one or more cows, in proportion to the number of mares, to supply the foals with the milk 
which these highly-bred dames are frequently unable to supply. 

Stallions at fees of from 25 guineas to 100 guineas, and mares purchased at from 500 
to 1,200 guineas each, form an annual charge on the trade expenses of modern thoroughbred 
breeding establishments. It is not, therefore, extraordinary that nearly all the undertakings on 
a great scale (except the original Middle Park Stud) have proved eminently unprofitable. The 
Raweliffe and the Cobham Companies are lamentable examples of failures. 

But to turn to more modest undertakings, the following calculations, made by Mr. Edward 
Flower, of Stratford-on-Avon, when, many years ago, he contemplated and abandoned the 
idea of a hunter-breeding stud, will show at what expense a country gentleman, residing on 
his own estate and cultivating a home farm, may indulge his fancy. 

It must be noted, however, that since 1850 the prices of inferior half-bred horses, which 
sold in that year at four years old for from ;^i8 to ;^20, have more than doubled, and that 
dealers are now willing to purchase all the promising threc-ycar-olds they can lay their hands 
on at liberal prices. 


COST OF A WELL-BRED FIVE-YEAR-OLD, OUT OF A MARE COSTING £30. 



c 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d 

One year’s interest on mare . • 

1 

10 

0 




Ditto, insurance 

I 

10 

0 




Diminished value .... 

3 

0 

0 




Stallion’s fee . . . . 

3 

0 

0 




One- fourth of mares not standing 

I 

0 

0 




Keep of mare six winter months. 







at 4s. per week . 

5 

4 

0 




Cost of foal at Michaelmas 




20 

8 

0 

Keep of foal first winter 

5 

4 

0 




Six months* interest 

0 

10 

0 




Ditto, insurance 

0 

10 

0 




Cost of yearling 




26 

12 

0 

One year’s keep, at 4si per week . 

10 

8 

0 




Ditto, interest .... 

1 

6 

0 




Ditto, insurance 

1 

6 

0 




Cost of two-year-old . 




39 

12 

0 




£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s* d 

One year’s keep, at 4s. 6d. per week 

II 

14 

0 


Ditto, interest . 


2 

0 

0 


Ditto, insurance 

Cost of three-ycar-old 


2 

0 

0 

55 6 0 

One year’s keep, at 4s. 6d. , 


II 

14 

0 


Ditto, interest . 


2 

15 

0 


Ditto, insurance 

Cost of four-year-old . 


2 

IS 

0 

72 10 0 

One year’s keep, at 6s. 


* 5 

12 

0 


Ditto, interest . 


3 

12 

0 


Ditto, insurance 


3 

12 

0 


Ditto, groom, at 4s. per week 


10 

8 

0 


Ditto, blacksmith 


2 

0 

0 


Breaking, docking, and veterinary 
Cost of the five-year-old 

2 

10 

0 

£110 4 0 


I do not charge for the keep of mare the first six 
months, as that expense would either be chargeable on 
previous foal, or, as a marc worth ^^30, she would be 
of some use till Michaelmas. 
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The Book of the Horse. 


There is a method of economising the cost of breeding riding and high-class harness 
horses which is not sufficiently practised, perhaps because in the days when young horses 
were almost a drug in the hands of the breeders, dealers would not look at a mare that 
had had a foal^ or, as they call her, a widow. The prejudice still prevails in some quarters, but 
on the other hand one of the greatest dealers in London confirmed my own opinion that a 
filly’s appearance is improved by having a foal. 

Let the owner of a filly of the make suitable for breeding from put her to the horse at 
three years old. Let her be previously “ broken, made quiet to ride on the road, and taught 
to jump any kind of fence by being led over them with a long rein, without a rider on her 
back,” or, as the case may be, broken to double harness, she will, at four years old, have 
produced a foal which may be weaned the October of the year of foaling ; the dam will then 
be ready to go into work. Thus, the cost of idle brood mares, which has ruined every joint- 
stock horse-breeding company, will be saved. The process may be repeated with every filly 
bred. Foals will thus be obtained from fresh mares not injured by the effects of hard work, 

Mr. Nevile, who makes the suggestion in his book, says : “ I have ridden mares so bred for 
hunting, and never could trace any disadvantage from it.” And I can myself confirm Mn 
Neviles evidence, having been well carried with the Devon and Somerset Stag-hounds by 
two mares that had been bred from as fillies. Mares that have had a foal are and look 
bigger in their middle piece, which is no real disadvantage. Of course the appearance of 

the teats tells the tale of the mare’s early use. But times are very much changed since 

the man who bought a merely useful grey mare at Tattersall’s had to make up his mind to keep 
her for life or give her away. 

In rearing a first-class hunter the same quantity of corn as for a race-horse must be allowed 
during the first twelve months, if you desire to obtain bone and size. This is exemplified in 
breeding poultry. The modern gigantic prize Dorkings, which are twice the weight of ordinary 
barn-door Dorkings, are produced by feeding the chickens on the most nourishing food every 
hour of the day for the first three months. But ordinary foals may be well kept on pastures 
with grass chaff, pressed foots, and very little corn, until they arc taken up for breaking. 

“ February is the best time to put the mare to the horse. If in hard condition she should 
have a dose of physic and cooling diet, and then if she shows no signs of being stinted, a few 
quarts of blood may be taken. But it is a much better plan to reduce the mare to a soft 

condition by degrees, with soft food and slow light work at drilling or harrowing, if .she is not 

turned out to grass. She should on no account be allowed to see the horse again under three 
weeks. Many marcs are rendered barren from allowing them to see the stallion frequently, to 
ascertain whether they are really stinted.” 

The food should be cooling, especially if the mare is in hard galloping condition (plenty 
of roots, with bran and linseed mashes). From this point the sooner the mare is put to grass the 
better. Of all things it is desirable to avoid cooping mares up in sheds and yards in the day- 
time. Exercise is always necessary for the proper working of digestion. Nothing renders 
animals so liable to mange, dropsy, water farcy, worms, &c., as want of sufficient space for 
exercise ; the secretions of the whole system become morbid. 

If any symptoms of the kind become apparent, rub the body with a mixture of sulphur 
and oil of turpentine, and give internally linseed gruel with half a drachm, of iodide of 
potassium daily. Continue this for a week. Do not put more than six mares together in one 
field of at least ten acres. 

The mare cannot be left too much to herself when foaling ; taking care that no dangerous 
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place Is at hand, such as a deep ditch, pit, or the like, for to such places mares immediately 
turn when their labours commence. 

Immediately after foaling the mare should be removed, with the foal, to a well-littered 
.box, and have moist mash of bran and beans, with a large supply of water at hand, and all 
other liberal, but not heating, diet If she should be very weak, there is no better food than 
bean-flour, linseed gruel, and old ale, given warm (Query, port wine). If she prove an in- 
different milker, the best new milk should be given after the foal has dried its dam. A soda- 
water bottle is a convenient feeder (no doubt the india-rubber apparatus used for babies could 
be adapted to a receptacle of appropriate size). 

WEANING AND CASTRATING. 

Colts should be weaned early in October (if half-bred, and the mare not required for work, 
they may run with her until two years old), and, after weaning, turned into a piece of rich pasture 
(Mr. D. Collins recommends fat clover, but many foals have been killed by eating clover heads, 
which produce constipation) for six or eight days, at the expiration of which they will have 
gained flesh, and be ready for a feed morning and evening of finely crushed beans (Query, oats), 
bran, and hay chaff, in home paddocks, with a good bite of grass. 

Colts should be separated from the fillies at this period, unless they are castrated, and, by 

precaution, the condition of both will be materially improved. 

Colts should be castrated in April, or at the end of May, after which operation they 
should have one hour’s walking exercise every day, to prevent swelling and inflammation, and 
no heating food given them — bran mashes and hay will be best — and as soon as they are all 
right they may be put to grass again. Colts castrated in the cold season of the year are likely 

to have permanently a rough coat. If it is worth while to breed it is worth while to keep 

the produce in fleshy, healthy condition until the time comes for breaking. 

Hunting colts should be kept in roomy dry straw-yards during the winter, with a plentiful 
supply of clean water always at hand. They should all be tied up to feed, or they will rob 
each other of their corn. During the winter that a colt turns three years old, before putting 
him into the breaker’s hands, he should be regularly dressed and handled every morning by 
the man who feeds him. His feet should be attended to from the first ; the toes pared into 
shape, and, if needful, provided with tips to protect them from splintering on the hard ground. 
•Colts thus early handled by a good-tempered, light-handed man are. seldom difficult to dress 
or to shoe. 

The education of a horse, like the education of a man, is most easily perfected if the pupil 
is placed in the teacher’s hands young, and receives progressive lessons without serious interruption 
until his professional training is completed, and he is fit to carry a lady or a statesman, to 
do credit to a fashionable carriage, or form one of the young ones in a hunting-stud. But as 
it is the exception where the breeder follows the fortunes of his well-bred colt up to the time 
he attains his majority, say five years old, consideration must be given to those cases where 
the equine pupil has never looked through a bridle until turned four yeans, or where a thorough- 
bred, dismissed from racing stables at three or four years old, has to be taught to abandon 
the daisy-cutting action permitted on smooth turf, and has to learn to move as befits a park 
hack, a charger, or a hunter. 

The amount of teaching and time required to make a first-class pleasure horse of any 
kind will vaty according to its natural spirit and intelligence, but the principles of the art of 
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breaking are always the same. To apply these principles in the best manner requires the 
services of an artist, a born horseman, with courage, temper, patience, and constant practice 
from his youth upwards. This equestrian schoolmaster may not be able to read or write, 
but he must have been a thoughtful student of that page of nature which it is his business 
to read. 

On the South American pampas, where the horses are naturally of a vciy docile temperament, 
and where for hundreds of miles no barrier, no hill, scarcely a stone, interrupts the horseman’s 
gallop, the Gauchos lasso a wild horse, throw him down, cover his head with a cloak, girth a 
heavy demi-piqued saddle on him, thrust into his mouth a huge Spanish curb-bit, capable of 
breaking a jaw at one effort, mount him with a pair of spurs with rowels as large as a chcesc-plate, 
and gallop him until he sinks exhausted. But horses so tamed, if not vicious, are generally 
thoroughly cowed, and lose nearly all the sympathetic spirit that makes riding a pleasure. 

And when these same Gauchos tried their plan on high-bred Australian horses, they failed 

miserably. 

In Australia the majority of the horses arc vicious, and given to the trick of buck-jumping, 
that is, a succession of leaps from all four to all four legs. This is chiefly due to defective 
breaking, which, practised year after year, has created and cultivated hereditary vice. Labour 
is dear, the breakers are bold horsemen, and quite ignorant of the art of gradually breaking, 
if they cared to spare the time. In addition, the object of many Australian horsemen, when 
they take a young horse in hand, is not to pacify but to irritate him, to make him do his worst, 
and show that they can sit out his most violent buck-jumps. “ There are no people in the 
world who can sit a vicious horse like the Australian-born Englishmen of the bush districts 

of New South Wales. They are, as a rule, tall, slight, with long wiry arms and legs. They 

are a muscular, active, and a decidedly sober race.” Ask one of them to ride a horse that 
has just thrown you — he examines the girths, crupper, and bridle, without a sign of emotion. 
If the tackle is right, he lifts his hat, lets the string fall under his chin as he replaces it, carelessly 
gathers up the reins, and mounts. If he knew French he would say, Ty suis^ je reste. He 
enjoys the row in his own quiet way, resists the most violent buck-jumping, and dismounts 
as calmly as he mounted. Snaffle-bridles arc the rule, curbs are rarely seen. A crupper is 
indispensable; without one either the saddle is forced on the neck, or the girths are burst in 
the liorses struggles to get rid of his rider. The Australian crupper is not fastened to a D 
as in English military saddles. That, in the ordinary struggles, would be broken. It is passed 
between the saddle-stuffing and tlie saddle-tree, and comes out on each side of the pommel, 
then is passed two or three times round a stick, about twenty inches long, as thick as the 
wrist, called the kid, and then buckled. The kid is strapped to two iron D’s fixed behind the 
pommel This kid comes across the horseman about six inches above the knees, and helps 
to keep him in the saddle.” 

It may be assumed, for the purpo.se of this chapter, that breeders of horses and the buyers 
of unbroken three-year-olds have the means and the time for giving them a regular education. 
To .set down every step to be followed in breaking a young horse would occupy more 
space than can be spared, even if it were possible to learn the niceties of such' an art 
from printed instructions ; I shall therefore be content with laying down the broad principles 
of 'horsebreaking (no one detests principles like your practical man), and adding a few hints 
on what should, and still more important, should not be done. 

The principles of horsebreaking are nowhere more clearly and concisely stated than in the 
original namphlet by Mr. Rarey, of which I edited an illustrated edition in Mr. iSiarty 
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created a sensation by taming vicious horses, but his higher merit was in showing that horse* 
breaking was not a mere rule-of-thumb business, but rested, like every other art, on certain 
fixed principles, which could not be neglected with impunity. 

The ordinary idea of horsebreaking, before so many distinguished horsemen became 
Rarey’s pupils, was to tire out a high-tempered colt that resisted the breaker’s first approaches 
by longeing, by withholding food and water, and by the free use of whip, spur, and painful 
bits. This was not the system of a born horseman like Dick Christian (p. 426), but in too 
many instances a colt was punished by ignorant drunken breakers for being frightened at 
what he had never seen before, or for not obeying instructions that he did not in the least 
understand. 

Rarey maintained — 1st, That any young horse can be taught to do anything that a horse 
can do if taught in a proper manner. 2nd, That no horse is conscious of his strength until he has 
resisted and conquered a man; therefore that the colt should always be handled in such a manner 
that he shall not find out his strength. 3rd, That as seeing, smelling, feeling, and hearing are 
the senses by which the horse examines every strange object, we may, by allowing him to 
exercise these senses, reconcile him to any object or sound that does not hurt him. 

To punish a horse with whip, spur, or by a vicious jag at the bridle because he is 
frightened at the first feel of a saddle or harness, the sight of a flag, a riding-skirt, or a 
marching regiment, or the sound of wheels, drums, or firearms, is an ordinary form of ignorant 
stupidity. 

The key-note of the common sense of horsebreaking is to be found in the opening sentence 
of Rarey’s first lecture — “ As a horse judges everything by seeing, smelling, and feeling, it should 
be the business of those who undertake to train colts that they shall see, smell, and feel everything 
that they are to wear or bear before it is laid upon them.” 

The first stage of breaking teaches the colt to submit to a bridle being put on, to being led 
about at the will of a man, and to meeting without fright the ordinary sights and sounds of country 
roads and city streets. The second stage accustoms him to bear a saddle and allow himself to be 
mounted. The third to understand the indications of the bit and reins. The fourth to acquire the 
paces and manners of the trade — hack, lady’s horse, hunter, or harness horse — for which he is 
intended. 


THE FIRST LESSONS FOR A WILD UNBROKEN COLT. 

“ If the colt has been running wild until taken in hand by the breaker, the first step,” says 
Rarey, “ is to get him irito a barn or open stable. Enter alone, with a long whip in your right 
hand held pointing behind you. When you enter the stable, stand still, and let the horse 
look at you a minute. As soon as he is settled in one place, approach him slowly, with the 

right hand hanging by your side, and the whip trailing on the ground, the left bent, and the 

elbow projecting. Move towards him behind his shoulder, stepping right or left, to head or 

croup very quietly, so as to keep him in one place. When you are within reach of his head, 

pause a few seconds — he will probably turn his neck and smell your hand. As soon as he 
touches it caress him, and gently stroke his nose and neck, with some soothing words or 
sounds. 

" If he lays back his ears as you approach, and turns his heels to kick you, give him two 
or three sharp cuts on the inside of his legs close to his body, deliberately, not for the pleasure 
of hurting him, but to frighten the stubbornness out of him. Do it quickly, sharply, with a 
good deal of fire, but always without anger. Never go into a pitched battle with a horse ; 
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never whip one until he is angry and ready to fight you — it would be better not to touch him. 
As soon as you have frightened him, so that he will stand up and pay attention to you, approach 
him again, and caress until he forgets that you whipped him. 

“When you have established a certain degree of familiarity, which, according to the disposition 
of the colt, may take minutes or hours, approach him, taking in your hand a good leather halter. 
(See illustration of cavesson, p. 563.) Never use a hemp halter and running noose for this 
purpose, as it will hurt the colt's nose, and create an additional difficulty. Stand at the left 
side pretty well back, and with both hands slip the halter over his head and buckle it. This 
operation may require a good deal of patience and temper on the part of the man. As soon 
as the halter is on, fasten to it a rope or strap long enough to let him go the length of the 
barn without your being obliged to let go the rope, for if you only let him feel the weight of 
your hand on the halter, and give him rope when he runs from you, he will not be inclined to 
rear, pull, or throw himself down. Thus you will be holding him and teaching him the first 
lesson of restraint without allowing him to find out his strength ; as he soon would in a game 
of * pull devil, pull baker* 

“ Shorten the cord by degrees. As soon as he will allow you to hold him by a tolerably 
short strap, and to go alongside him without flying back, you can begin to give him a lesson 
in leading. With this view do not attempt to pull him after you, but pull him quietly in a 
half circle ; he must bend his neck and shift his foot Caress him, reward him with some 
food, a carrot or a few oats ; repeat the operation again and again to the right and to the 
left, until that, having lost all fear of you, he will think that he is compelled to follow the 
indication of the halter when you pull it After a few lessons of this kind, under cover, he 
will look to you for food, and come up to you wiierever he is. After fully practising in the 
stable, lead him out into a quiet yard or paddock, taking care that there is nothing to frighten 
him. Walk out through the door, which should be wide, holding the halter with the left 
hand close to his jaw and the right hand holding to his mane. Do not let any one come near 
you when you first lead him out. 

“When the colt will lead freely and obey the halter, the next step is to gradually accustom 
him to all sights and sounds, by leading him about and never forcing him up anything he is 
afraid of, but always encouraging him to smell it and touch it. 

“ A colt bred on an owners farm ought, by the time he is three years old, to have gone 
through all the preliminary education to which colts that have been running wild up to that 
age must pass, and should have worn a headstall from six months old, and been taught to 
lead and to face all ordinary sighta” 


LONGEING. 

Longeing properly employed teaches a horse obedience, but as it is very easy to make 
a horse run round a circle urged by a whip, and as it looks like business, it is a way of 
tiring a high-spirited horse, which is very much abused. 

The cavesson must be fitted to the colt’s head very carefully. If the noseband is too 
high it has no power; if it is too low, resting on the soft cartilages of the nose, it will impede 
respiration, and if jerked cause an acute pain, likely to cause rearing, and to create 
spavins, curbs, and strains of the hind-legs. It must also fit the colt's head so as not to turn 
round when the rein is drawn tight The eyelids of colts have been seriously injured by a 
longeing rein in the hands of an ignorant man. 

“ It is absurd to believe^ as colt-brcakers tell you, that longeing will supple an animal thW 
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is already as supple as a wild deer, but after teaching a colt to be held by the head and to 
be led, it is the easiest act of obedience you can require.* In good hands it will never stiffen 
him ; it is a certain mode of reducing a horse to submission, of getting him to go freely 
forward at your order. In bad hands, it is the fruitful source of spavins, curbs, and thorough- 

pins ; far from suppling, it annually stiffens and breaks down thousands of horses, because the 

guiding and urging instructions are both on the same side of the horse. In the hands of a 
stupid man, the colt’s head and shoulders are forcibly hauled into the circle by the cord, while 
his haunches are driven out by the whip.” 

“A horse should only be longed at a walk till he circles without force. He should never 

be compelled to canter in the longe, though he may be permitted to do it of himself. He 

must not be stopped by pulling the cord, which would pull Tiim across, but by meeting him 
or running his head towards a hedge, so that he stops straight. A skilful person will single- 
handed longe a horse in many figures, and by heading him with the whip change him without 
stopping, and longe him in a figure of 8. When the colt goes without force, he should be 
longed on the snaffle instead of the cavesson. It will facilitate his being guided, and held by 
the mouth when mounted. 

“ In the longe he may be accustomed to feel the stirrups against his sides, and to carrj' 
the dumb jockey cross with a great-coat on it. The reins buckled to the cross should be long 
at first and shortened afterwards by degrees. It is better to fix the straps from the cross to 
the cavesson than to the bit, when a colt is to be left some time in that position, for colts 
left with a bit tightly buckled lean on the bit and even go to sleep. The lips become first 
raw, and then callous. A wooden bit of good size is the best. 

“ It is a good practice to clean a colt on an easy-mouthing bit, with the horse’s head 
towards the manger!’ 

It will be observed, that the Rarey principle consists in teaching the colt as much as 
possible without putting him in any pain, and without frightening him by any strange sight 
or sound. 

By degrees he learns to lead freely, to know that when the right rein is pulled he is to 
go to the right, and when the left rein to the left ; he submits to be girthed with a surcingle 
or pad, and is not afraid of a loose strap, horsecloth, or stirrup flopping about. He submits 
to have each foot taken up, and finally becomes attached to his breaker. The longeing lessons 
have taught him a considerable degree of obedience. 

The next stage of instruction may be compared to the lessons in drill and gymnastics, 
through which every milhary recruit has to pass. The object of military gymnastics is to 
give the soldier the free use of each limb, an accurate balance on each foot, and enable him 
to move in every direction firmly and with the utmost rapidity and certainty at a moment’s 
notice. 

In the same way the colt intended for hunting or harness has to be taught to collect 
himself to an even bearing on each of his four legs, and to turn on the point of his hind-legs 
on receiving an indication from his rider. 

The first step is to put on a bit, either a plain snaffle with players, or a simple ring-bar, 
or a wooden bit of either Stokey’s or Blackwell’s pattern. On first bitting, Rarey’s direc- 
tions are very judidous : — 

"A horse should be accustomed to a bit before you fasten the reins to the bitting-hamess 
(dumb jocki^). When you first put him on the bit, only rein his head up to that point at 

* Colonel Greenwood’s “ Hints to • Nephew and Niece.” 
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winch he naturally holds it, let it be high or low; he will soon learn that he cannot lower 
his head, and that raising it a little will loosen the bit in his mouth. By degrees you can 
tighten the reins, until you get his head and neck as near the right position as the confor- 
mation of his neck and shoulders will allow, without making his mouth sore or irritating his 
temper. 

“ If you draw the bitting-rcin tight the first time you attach it to the dumb jockey, he will 
bear on it, sweat, paw, and perhaps rear, slip, and fall backwards, and if he does not break his 
back, he will become nervous for life.’^ 

It is absolutely necessary to put all colts on the bit (with the exception of a few horses 
of rare formation and temper) to get them balanced on their haunches, but the operation 
requires great care if it is not to do more harm than good. 

"‘Colts should never be on reins tightly buckled to a dumb jockey more than fifteen or 
twenty minutes at a time ; a long penance destroys all the good effect. Their mouths should 
always be wetted before they are bitted, and they should have a drink of water when the bit 
is taken off or relaxed. 

“Before a colt receives his first lessons from a mounted horseman he may be taught 
a great deal by the breaker on foot — with both snaffle and curb-bit — to turn to either 
side, to collect himself, champ the bit, and to back readily on slight indications from the 
reins.” 

Mr. Blackwell, of Oxford Street, London, has a most complete and ingenious collection of 
colt-breaking apparatus. His Dumb Jockey, with gutta-percha and whalebone horns, avoids 
the dangers of the old wooden horns. All the contrivances are worth the exaniination of a 
horse-breeder. 

HOW TO SADDLE A COLT. 

Tlie better plan is to accustom the colt from a very early period to bear first a surcingle, 
then a pad, and then a dumb jockey, from which light stirrups and a skirt may by degrees be 
suspended, trying and accustoming him to each new thing thoroughly before another is introduced 
to his notice. Supposing that the colt has been led about in the longcing-rein until accustomed 
to all ordinary sights and sounds, has learned to obey the breaker, and has become so much 
accustomed to him that he will allow him, or any quiet person, to approach him on either 
side without starting back affrighted — that he has, in fact, learned that man is both his friend 
and his master — a saddle may then be placed on his back. 

Commence this, like every breaking operation, by fondling, or, as Rarey has it, “ gentling 
the colt ; then take up a saddle from which the stirrup-leathers have been detached. Either 
lay it down on the floor of the stable or barn for him to smell, or quietly hold it up for him 
to thoroughly examine. When he is quite satisfied that it will do him no harm, raise it, and rub 
it gently against his neck, gradually slipping it back, stopping if he shows the least signs of 
alarm to soothe him, until it is behind his withers, and you can softly slip it into its place ; 
then move it gently with your hand, slip it backwards and forwards, lift it up and put it down 
again, until you are satisfied that he is not afraid of it Instead of girthing the saddle in the 
usual manner, be satisfied at first to fasten it with a racing surcingle, which does not require 
to he drawn so tight as a girth, and is more easily buckled. 

If he has been already driven by a man walking after him, with long reins passed through 
the terrets of a dumb jockey, in what is called the Yorkshire fashion, he will understand that 
when you pull the left rein he must go to the left, and that when you pull the right rein he . 
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must turn to the right; but if you are in a wild country with a wild horse to tame, then, if 
you are hurried, you may adopt Rarey’s advice, always remembering that these operations 
should be performed in a very quiet place, and, if possible, under cover within four walls, with no 
other horses or noisy men to distract your pupil’s attention. 

After he is saddled, take a switch in your right hand and walk him about the bam a 
few times with your right hand over the saddle, holding the reins in each hand, and start 
turning him on either hand, making him if needful run up to the bridle by a gentle tap on 
his hind-quarters, then stopping him and always caressing him and loosing the reins when 
you do stop. 

** As soon as you have so ' gentled * your colt that he will stand still, and is not the least 
afraid when you approach him on either side, take him into some enclosed place, a large 
stable, barn, or riding-school. Then bring a mounting-block, to the sight of which he 
must have previously been perfectly accustomed, and place it just behind his shoulder. Mount 
the block very quietly and stand on it, stroking (‘gentling’) him all over. If he shows the 
least alarm, be quiet and do not attempt anything for some time — minutes, or hours, as the 
case may be; As soon as he is quite reconciled to seeing you standing over him, if you use 
stirrups put your foot into the near one and press on it gradually, leaning at the same time 
with your right hand on the pommel, the left hand holding the reins loosely, so that you bring 
your whole weight to bear on the saddle. Repeat this several times, until he makes no sign of 
resistance, until, without alarming him, you can slip your leg over his croup and take your seat. 

** Many breakers prefer a well-stuffed pad with good knee and thigh rests, like a Somerset 
saddle, without stirrups, for the first saddling lessons ; but on this plan the horse-block must 
be so high that the rider can pass his leg over the croup without the least exertion. 

“The movable block enables you to accustom the colt to see you above him in the position 
he will see you, looking backwards, when mounted. By leaning over him on the block, and 
pressing on his back, you gradually accustom him to weight, so as not to alarm him so much 
by the sensation of being first mounted. 

"Finally, a block of proper height enables you to step into the saddle without making a 
spring, an action that will alarm or irritate many broken horses, when fresh with too much 
corn and too little exercise.” 

Rarey insists " that a horse should always stand to be mounted without being held,” and 
that “ a horse is ftever properly broken that has to be held when being mounted ; ” that a colt is 
never so safe to mount when you see that assurance of confidence and absence of fear which 
causes him to stand without holding. But this docility cannot always be obtained. 

To encourage his standing still put his head to a wall. If, however, it is necessary to 
hold the colt, .let a steady man stand at his head fondling his nose, and at a critical moment 
lay hold of the cheeks of the bridle just above the bit, not of the bit or reins. 

When you are mounted do not start him by touching him with your heel, or startle him 
in any way, but speak to him in the language you have been accustomed to use ; pull one 
rein gently to one side, so as to make him shift his leg and move, and let him walk off gently 
with the reins loose at first, then gather up the reins and repeat mounted the lessons in turning 
right and left, stopping, and backing, which you have already practised on foot and with the 
driving reins. 

If he shows the least inclination to stand still and be restive, slip off him quietly and 
proceed, with the old lessons, because you must not fight him unl^ you are quite certain to 
conquer. 

T t 't 
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it is as well to repeat the operation of mounting and dismounting until he gets thorough!)^ 
accustomed to it, and will permit you to mount from the stirrup in the usual manner. 

The first time you wish to ride a colt out of doors let him be led out and longed for a 
quarter of an hour about a mile from his stable, then mount and ride him home. In early 
lessons on the road never fatigue him, and if possible ride in company with a steady horse 
and horseman. If a colt when ridden out attempts to stand still or kick, turn him round 
steadily once or twice, or oftener. It is a motion that no horse can resist, and one much 
more effective than angry wild spurring or whipping. If he still resists, slip off him before 
he begins to fight, and give him the lesson for stubborn horses. These instructions assume 
that the colt has been gradually educated from his foalhood upwards, or that he is naturally 
of so sweet and sensible a temperament — like the majority of well-bred unbroken horses— 
that he speedily learns what is required of him. But it may happen that the horse is pur- 
chased at three or four years old from a drove, or caught wild from Welsh or Devonshire 
hills, or he may inherit a stubborn, if not savage, disposition ; or, lastly, time may be an 
object to a colonist or traveller, and he may have only hours instead of days at his disposal 
for the breaking process ; then stronger measures must be adopted. 

The ordinary mode, as before stated, of subduing a high-spirited or viciously-inclined 
colt, and compelling him to submit to be saddled and ridden, is to longe him until he is tired 
out ; and if that does not conquer him, whip, spur, and deny food and water, until the animal 
surrenders, or is pronounced irreclaimable. The majority of young horses treated gradually, 
patiently, and firmly, as described in the preceding pages, will accept their duties without 
showing any vice. 

Circus-riders commence the education of their ring and trick horses by lightly fastening 
the reins of a snaffle-bridle, like a bearing-rein, to the ring of a surcingle, which is secured in 
its place by a crupper, and if needful adding a standing martingale, and a pair of flap reins. 
Thus pilloried, as it were, the horse is longed in the narrow circus-ring for hours, until, if he 
has any intelligence, and is not irreclaimably vicious, he obeys the lessons of his master, 
enforced by a severe whip, and encouraged by occasional rewards, in the shape of slices of 
carrot or lumps of sugar. These preliminary lessons are carried out with a degree of severity 
very painful for an unprofessional bystander to witness. 

Instead of these violent methods Rarey introduced a plan, which, mildly applied, quickly 
teaches the colt that man is his master and does not mean to hurt him, and severely applied 
will conquer the most violent animal 

TO PUT A HORSE DOWN. 

The colt that absolutely declines to be saddled or mounted, that will not without R 
fight allow a bridle to be put in his mouth, must not be thrown down, as some writers 
ignorantly direct, but gently and slowly put down ; when down, he must be strapped up so 
that he cannot resist, and then by gentle progressive steps handled and mounted. I am 
not now treating of vicious horses, because, except on very rare occasions under very ex- 
ceptional circumstances, no sensible person will have anything to do with an old vicious 
horse. 

To Rareyfy a horse you require a soft floor of deep tan or straw and dung, A space 
of some thirty feet from side to side, fenced off from a riding-school, or a small shed suffi- 
ciently lofty for a horse to rear without striking his head, is the best class-room for a Rarey 
lesson. If the floor is paved or boarded, the litter or tan must be at least a foot deep. A 
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parallelogramic shape is the best, because comers are useful in haltering a wild colt. Pillars^ 
or any projections against which a horse might strike, are dangerous. It is better if the 
building is roofed, so that no living thing — no cattle, pigs, or dogs, may distract the horse’s 
attention while under treatment; but if an enclosed building cannot be obtained, a small 
bullock-yard may be utilised. 

The horse must have a single-reined bridle, with a plain snaffle with long horns, or 
wooden bit ; if inclined to bite, this wooden bit must be also a gag. Make the reins so short 
that they will lie on the withers, by doubling them twice round the two forefingers and then 
knotting them. Next buckle round him a breaking surcingle, made for . the purpose, with one or 
two large rings sewed on the belly part. This surcingle may be a plain broad strap of leather. 

It is assumed that the colt has been sufficiently broken to allow you to lead him, and 
do anything with him except mount him. 

Take strap No. i, pass the tongue through the loop under the buckle so as to form a 
noose, slip it over either fore-leg — ^the near leg in preference — draw it close to the pastern 
joint, then take up the leg as if you were going to shoe him, and, passing the strap round 
over the fore-arm, buckle as close as you can to the arm without hurting it. 

If you have confidence in yourself, work alone ; if you have not, obtain a quiet and 
obedient assistant. When the first strap is buckled take hold of the snaffle-bridle and lead 
him about. It is assumed that he has already been taught to lead freely. The object of 
hopping him about on three legs is to teach him not to fall if he can help it. It fatigues 
him without irritating him, and is alone a good preparation for putting a horse in harness for 
the first time, as a colt not severely pressed, and with no weight on his back, can hop a 
mile on three legs with ease. 

Strap No. 2 must now be looped round the other fore-leg, drawn tight, and passed 
through one of the rings on the belly of the surcingle. The best form of strap has a leather 
catch which prevents it from sliding back at a certain length. Put a stout glove on your 
right hand, the nails of which should previously be cut close. Take a firm hold of the strap, 
and as soon as the colt lifts his off fore-leg to hop, draw it tight and bring him down on 
his knees. The leather catch will hold the strap fast above the ring, and thus both fore- 
legs are secured. If he objects to move, “ pull his head towards you with one rein, bear 
against his side just behind his shoulder with a steady even pressure, and in less than ten 
minutes he will He doivn^ Mark the words “lie down,” not “be thrown down,” because 
there is a difference between a violent operation sometimes indispensable with turbulent horses 
and an easy slide by which a colt can be laid down on his side, and under the irresistible 
control of the breaker. 

As soon as he is down make the other leg quite fast ; then you can handle him as you 
please without his being able, or even trying, to resist you. Now is the time for again 
“gentling’^ him, by softly stroking every limb — passing your hand or a soft brush over 
every part of his body— kindly pulling his ears, rubbing his head, breathing into his nostrils, 
and if he has been starved or is thirsty, unbuckling the bit for a few minutes, and rewarding 
him with a little green meat, a sliced carrot, or an apple. You can sit on his back or place 
a saddle on it after first showing it to him, and letting him smell it in the way already 
described. 

The principle is to make the colt so fast that he cannot possibly resist Then you can 
prove to him that so far from hurting him you fondle him, and show him saddle, flags, or 
anything else he is afraid of. 
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The old way of putting a horse down in order to castrate, fire, or perform any other 
Surgical operation (which is still in use among practitioners too prejudiced to profit by 
Rarey’s lectures), was to shackle all his four legs, and then with ropes in the hands of a 
number of men to violently throw him on a layer of straw, a method that frightens^ the 
animal most unnecessarily, and not unfrequently strains, sometimes breaks, his back. With a 
set of Rarey straps properly applied, one active man can alone put down and tie fast almost 
any horse without a struggle, if he chooses for the operation a fold-yard a foot deep in straw 
and dung. If a man has to tackle a well-bred horse full of hard food, he should be in good 
condition, very patient, and with that confidence in himself that cool courage gives. The great 
point is not to alarm the animal, or give him a chance of struggling. 

If after the first lesson on lying down he shows any objection to being saddled or 
mounted, his leg must be strapped up again, and sometimes, but not often, he must be laid 
down again. 

If a horse intended for harness shows a natural inclination to kick — almost all horses 
have a decided preference for either kicking or rearing, when they are irritated or alarmedi 
only the confirmed brute rears and kicks — it is a good plan, after putting him down once^ 
to strap up one leg and harness him to a light two-wheeled vehicle, balanced like a hansoni 
cab, so that no weight falls on his back. In this condition, his knees of course protected by 
well-stuffed knee-caps, he may be driven first in a school and then in a soft meadow, or 
along a shore of sea-sand below high-water mark. If a steady break horse, who understands 
every word of the driver, is harnessed to an outrigger, the lesson will be still more easy 
and complete. 

One precaution must be adopted in using this invaluable expedient of strapping up a 
fore-leg. After a reasonable time it must be unstrapped, the leg first strapped being 
vigorously hand-rubbed to restore circulation ; otherwise, a horse is likely to stumble with 
the benumbed limb. This plan of breaking to harness is of value where it is necessary to 
break thorough-bred, or nearly thorough-bred, three-year-old colts, that are not strong enough 
to carry more than light weight, in a place where competent light weight horsebreakers are 
not to be had. 

TO SUBDUE A VIOLENT HORSE. 

It, however, sometimes happens that you have to break, to ride, or drive a horse of full 
Rge, that either from ill-usage, or from having got the better of a timid horseman, or from 
natural vice, is not to be deceived into submission like a raw and placid-tempered colt. In 
such a cast, the application of the Rarey straps in the following manner affords a better 
chance of success than the ordinary exhausting plans of old-fashioned colt-breakers and oi 
circus-riders. 

Such a horse, as soon as he recovers from his astonishment at being thrown on his knees, 
if not immediately hampered by hobbles buckled on his two hind-legs, will begin to fight, 
rearing and springing about with extraordinary activity. The breaker must follow him, keep- 
ing close to him behind his shoulder, steering him by the bridle. This can easily be done 
by an active man, even in a box not more than twenty feet long by fifteen feet wide. From 
time to time the horse may be forced to walk backwards by pulling at the bridle, and this 
will hasten his fatigue. The first struggle rarely lasts ten minutes, even with a horse in hard 
condition.. When at length he sinks forward on his knees, covered with sweat, wirii heaving 
flanks and shaking tail, his off fore-1^, if not already secured by the catch .of the;. 
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must be made as fast as the near-leg, and a pair of hobbles with ropes buckled to the hind* 
l^s. After allowing time enough to recover his wind, if he is a very violent or vicious 
animal, encourage him to get on his knees and make a second fight It will often be more 
fierce than the first. 

When he lies down for the second or third time, thoroughly exhausted, the moment has 
arrived for doing to him all that he has hitherto resisted or resented. Smooth his ears, rub 
his l^fs, scrape the sweat off him gently with a scraper, rub him down with a wisp or brush, 
give him a drink of water, then go over him again as if you were a shampooer at a Turkish 
bath. If he has been in the habit of resisting bridling, saddling, or shoeing, now is the 
time for going through the form of all those operations, and particularly the last, by tapping 
every foot with a hammer. 

Then take off all the straps, repeat the shampoping process, draw his fore-legs out, and 
encourage him to rise. When he has risen, make much of him, mount him, and ride him 
about the yard or school, or harness him. If he shows, at any moment, the least inclination to 
resist, cry "Wo, ho!” in a firm voice, and, if needful, proceed to again strap up a leg, but 
never resist anything he attempts — for instance, if he attempts to rise — unless you are certain 
to overcome him. Let him rise and begin again. 

The strapping up and laying down system is founded on the principle of inducing 
the violent horse to exhaust himself without hurting you, and of making him believe that 
it is you who, by your superior strength, have conquered, and will always be able to 
conquer him. 

Under this "system** all the indications of the man’s will are so direct that the horse 
must understand them. He is placed in such a position, and under such restraint, that he 
cannot resist anything the horsebreaker chooses to do, who caresses him w'hen he submits, 
and chides him when he attempts to resist ; resist strapped up he cannot, and thus, if needful, 
by repeated lessons persuades the animal that resistance is perfectly useless. 

The most frequent occasion for the employment of the extreme discipline of Rarey’s 
plan will be found with horses which, in consequence of some early fright or cruelty, resist 
being shod. In such cases farriers often inflict exquisite pain by putting a twitch on nose 
and ears. Even then the operation is generally performed with danger alike to the smith 
and the animal. 

In nine cases out of ten, when a horse has by the strapping method been taught that 
resistance is useless, and that shoeing will not hurt it, it will in a few days submit to the smith's 
hands with perfect docility. 

The only danger of injuring the horse Rareyfied occurs where the knees have been in- 
sufliciently protected by proper caps, and the floor of the place has been too hard; it can 
scarcely be too soft. 

One of the curious results of the Rareyfying of strapping up and laying down is, that 
after being duly shampooed or mesmerised, the moment he rises he seems to have contracted 
a personal affection for the operator. 

A remarkable example of this fact occurred to myself. To satisfy an incredulous Devon* 
shire farmer, I undertook to Rareyfy an unbroken pony that had run wild bn the moors 
from the day it was foaled, and which took the exertions of two mounted men and half a 
dozen footmen to drive into a fold-yard. "Fat, and scant of breath,” I was a bad performer, 
but under half an hour the grass-fed filly was down, up, saddled, and ridden round a paddock 
by my host, a shepherd leading it The next morning, when we came up to the gate of 
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the field where the wild creature had been allowed to feed for the night, It came up to us 
and rubbed its nose against my hand I This adventure was described at the time in a paper 
contributed to Household Words, 

The drawback of the Rareyfying plan, applied to a high-bred horse, if roughly and 
hurriedly performed, is, that it is apt to destroy his spirit, and “ by cowing him make him a 
coward.” 

But the same objection applies to the main-force system of the old-fashioned dare-devil 
colt-breaker. 

“ Heavy ground and plenty of work, however, will tame an eleffhant 

“If you are short of time and not prepared to risk your own bones, you have no business 
with a vicious horse. 

"Restiveness out of doors in most cases arises from bad breaking. A horse seven 01 
eight years old that is restive may possibly have been brokdH well in his early days, but 
possessing hereditary predisposition to obstinacy, may have paflMd into the hands of nervous 
people, perceived his advantage, and mastered them. Such horWs require not only the utmost 
firmness and determination, but it is necessary in this case tO have recourse to a systematic 
mode of making tium break themselves. Coaxing is no earthly use. Such a horse, when full 
of keep, will very probably wear out the best man you can pUt up. To starve the horse down 
to submission is useless as well as cruel, because the vice will return with the corn. If, therefore, 
you become possessed of a thoroughly vicious one, I knot^ of no better plan than that of 
putting him in irons in a box well padded. Put on some strong tackle, and an iron upright 
dumb jockey; bear him well up, and let him fight with himMlf until he is exhausted. Take 
care you are very fit yourself, and then mount him. In most Oases you will find, even if you 

have a fight to get him into his bridle, that his punishment drill has had its effect, and that 

he will go up to his work. If he is still resolute, and you do not care to wear yourself out, 
take him back to the bo.x, tackle him again, and give him another spell. Persevere at this 

until he goes true and straight. Never take the tackle off day or night, except when you 

ride him out, until he gives in, but let him have plenty of nourishment. In most cases, however, 
with a very resolute, restive one, you will find that when tackled he will refuse his food as 
well as his work. Do not let that induce you to remit your treatment, for, strange as it may 
appear, it is well known to all who have had to do with restive horses that this is only 
an artifice to induce you to give them their own way. Whbn they behave themselves, let 
them have every luxury possible to them ; but give them pl*hty of work, never failing, when 
they misbehave themselves, to send them again to ‘punishmCrtt drill.’” 

HOW TO BREAK COLONIAL HORSES. 

In the colonies labour is dear ; hence horses are roughly, hurriedly, and imperfectly 
broken. At the same time, well-broken horses sell for extraordinary prices in the colonies, 
either for use in towns or for export to India, where there is R constant -demand 'for' full-sized 
horses fit to be ridden by military men and ladies. 

Mr. Edward Curr, an experienced colonial horseman, pit^fMMes to make use of Rarey's 
plan and principles in order to make a profit out of horses brRd in the bush makit^ them 
docile and preventing them from becoming vicious. 

“Catch the foal while sucking, put a soft band fbund Wa nCcAc, then stop him. If hd ii 
under a fortnight old he will, in twenty minutes; allow hinisdlif tb T>e handled! and becomes 
familiar when he finds you do not mean to hurt him. Rub him Aoftly all over, wrap a cloth 
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found him, ring a bell beside him; repeat this every day for a week, and the -lesson wiU 
never be foigotten. . A dozen foals msiy be thus treated by one man in a morning. 

At six weeks old teach him to lead with a halter. Then put him down gently with the 
Rarey straps, tie him when down, and flap clothes or blankets over him and on him, always caressing 
him until he has ceased to fear. In subsequent lessons stand astride of him, crack your 
stock whip over him, taking care not to touch him, fire your revolver first with caps, then 
with a light charge of powder, so that he may see the flash and smell the smoke without 
putting it so close as to deafen his ears. When you take him up, after rubbing his limbs to 
do away with the numbness caused by the straps, lead him about according to the directions 
already given. After half an hour's exercise, tie him up out of sight of his dam, leave him, 
then return to him every few minutes for thirty or forty minutes, then lead him back to his 
dam and loose him. 

“ On the third or fourth day the foal will lie down whenever you touch his leg — an important 
lesson, for a horse that will not lie down cannot travel for day after day on a journey that 
may last a month. All the predatory Oriental tribes, the Kirghiz, the Turcomans, the Cir- 
cassians, teach their horses to lie down at a touch. 

“At a year old strap up his leg, give him lessons with bells, drum, revolver, flags, &c., 
saddle him with a crupper and a surcingle. When he is accustomed to these, put a small courageous 
child on him ; a black child will do best, as blacks are lighter and more precocious than white 
children. Let him caress the colt for a few minutes, dismount and remount on both sides. 
Continue this treatment every day for a week, leading the colt mounted about with a short 
rein, feeding him as he runs up to you, and after one week of daily lessons let the colt loose, 
but repeat the same lessons once in every month until he is thirty months or two years 
old. 

“At two years old put a bit in his mouth and ride him two hours a day at a walking 
pace for a fortnight. You will find that at three years old he only requires riding by a 
competent horseman to be fit to go anywhere, and do anything a riding horse should do. 

“ One man would be able to prepare one hundred horses for sale on this plan, and enable 
the breeder to dispose of them perfectly broken, with not one buckjumper amongst them 
at three, four, and five years old, at from thirty to one hundred pounds a-piece. The expense 
Tor the man’s wages and keep would not exceed one hundred a year. 

“I tried this plan myself,” says the colonist, “on two or three foals and the like number 
of yearlings and two-year-olds. It answered perfectly. However fat or ‘flash’ they might 
afterwards become, they were remarkably quiet to ride, none of them ever showing vice of 
any description.” 


COLONIAL AND ORIENTAL JOURNEYS. 

. We have no long rides or drives with the same horses in England or the Europe of 
railways and posting roads. But our countrymen become travellers and colonists. 

“ It is the pace that kills.” A horse may trot and canter sixty miles in one day, or 
more, but he cannot go on repeating the distance at those paces day after day. On the 
London stones it is found that thirteen miles a day for five or six days is as much as the 
average omnibus horse can do and keep in condition. The jog trot — the huntsman’s pace 
--about five miles an hour, is that at which a horse can do the greatest distances for the 
greatest number of consecutive days, with the least fatigue and loss of condition. The rider 
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may be relieved by the horse occasionally walking — but not at the horse’s best \yalking 
pace. On a long (Australian) journey, go slowly. Never remain more than two hours in the 
saddle without dismounting for a few minutes to ease your horse's back and legs. It is easier 
to save condition than to replace it. 

Two miles at a trot tires as much as three at a walk, walking at top speed is as tiring 
as trotting, “ An average colonial horse will carry his rider 100 miles in twelve or fourteen 
hours." To do 520 miles, Curr recommends four days’ work at twenty miles a day, and one 
day s rest ; four at fifteen miles, and two days" rest ; two at twenty-five miles, and one day’s 
rest ; two at thirty miles, and two days* rest ; five at thirty miles, and four days’ rest ; 
four at thirty miles, and seven days* rest— that would be twenty-one days* work and seventeen 
days* rest ; and he states, from experience of months of overland travel, that horses that would 
lay down every night would finish the 520 fresh, and able to gallop. 

He carries on the calculation to 1,500. miles performed with fifty-six days* work and forty- 
four days’ rest, or at the rate of fifteen miles a day. When travelling in Syria, as so many 
English and American travellers do now, Mrs. Burton strongly recommends that some one of 
the party sees himself that the horses are duly fed every day, and examine the back of each 
horse on unsaddling. Native attendants are capable of stealing the fodder, and working animals 
day after day until their backs are positively festering. 

TO TRAIN A SHOOTING PONY. 

The shooting pony must lead and follow freely, creep 
up and down banks, and leap standing any reasonable 
fence when it has been shown to him, without requiring 
the urging of a whip. 

He must allow himself to be loaded with dead game 
without resistance. He must stand still with the most per- 
fect indifference whilst his owner fires from his back, or while 
a party shoots in succession or in volleys all around him. If, 
in addition, he will graze contentedly whenever he is left alone 
in a field, and allow himself to be caught without any diffi- 
culty, if he walks a steady four miles an hour and trots 
seven, he is, however ugly, an invaluable animal for his place. 

The modes of teaching a horse to stand to be 
mounted, to lead, and to leap, have already been de- 
scribed in reference to hacks, ponies, and hunters. A 
pony may easily be made to stand still as long as his 
master is in sight ; but a well-bred, well-fed pony is 
apt to forget his lessons. In South America gentlemen 
carry light shackles in their pockets, and thus restrain 
their horses by the fore-feet whilst making calls. Another 
way is to fasten a horse's head by a rein to one fore- 
foot The easier and safer plan for securing a pony is 
to use an Australian bush-bridle, like the colonial bridle holder for picketing, but of a lighter 
pattern, with an iron spike for thrusting into the ground at the end of a light rope. 

A horse that has never been alarmed by firearms may easily be taught to stand fire by 
commencing with snapping caps from a revolver when he is engaged in the stable in eating 
UUU^ 
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his com, waiting and soothing between each snap, and, when well accustomed to the slight 
report, proceeding with gradually increasing charges, until he comes to associate gun-fire with 
feeding-time. After he is quite reconciled to the noise you may let him see the flash — not 
pointed at him — and finally fire from between his ears. 

1 have heard — and can fully believe — a story of a lot of horses galloping up from the meadows 
where they were grazing, straight into a shed on hearing the report of a gun, because they 
had been trained to associate their feeds of oats with the discharge of a firearm. 

But where a horse that has been regularly used displays an aversion to firearms which 
does not yield to ordinary treatment, he must be Rareyfied, as if for an operation, and made 
fast The operator must then seat himself on him, or alongside him, and give him the before- 
mentioned pistol lessons, caressing and feeding him between each discharge until he becomes 
thoroughly reconciled to the operation. 

After one or two lessons, according to his temperament, he may be mounted after one 
leg has been strapped, and a small charge of powder fired from his back; then he may be 
let entirely loose in a school, and finally the same lessons may be repeated in the open air. 
Of course a naturally nervous pony is not fit for a shooting pony, but the experience of the 
army proves that any average horse can be taught to stand still and stand fire. 

The rationale of this treatment is exemplified in the suburbs of such manufacturing cities 
as Manchester, where steam-engines roar at the corner of every thoroughfare, and locomotives 
rush along a network of railways night and day. The cattle in the fields pay no attention to 
the railway trains. The valuable horses ridden and driven by the wealthy manufacturers 
treat all these horrid sights and sounds with as much indifference as the sheep and cows “to 
the manner born,” while a horse imported from any truly rural unrailroaded district, however 
naturally placid, will go half-mad at the sight of the first express train, and obstinately refuse 
to go down any street where steam is blowing off from a boiler. 

In the preceding pages the principles and practices of the Rarcy system have been suffi- 
ciently described for any horseman to understand and follow. It requires patience, it requires 
the habit of dealing with horses, as well as a calm, courageous temperament; but for the real 
work activity is more essential than strength. 

Rarey’s reputation has suffered from the inevitable reaction after an extraordinary season 
of sensation, and it is often sneered at by writers who are ignorant of or incapable of com- 
prehending the principles of horsebreaking which he illustrated in his lectures. The best proof 
of his merit is the admiration which he excited amongst the finest horsemen of that or any 
other day, such as the late Earl of Jersey and Sir Charles Knightly. 

When I visited the late Sir Tatton Sykes at Sledmere (who had passed his life amongst 
horse.s), he said “ It was well worth the fee los.) to see Mr. Rarey’s manner of approach- 

ing an unbroken colt.” Colonel Anstruther Thompson, who has been a Master of Fox-hounds 
from the time he was nineteen, a cavalry soldier, and one of the best horsemen of the day 
across any country, after telling me that he was always ready to buy any horse of good quality, 
however vicious, up to his weight and over sixteen hands, added, “Rarey taught us a 
great deal about horsebreaking.” 

VALUE OF FIWSHING LESSONS. 

When a colt has gone through the course of instruction described in the preceding pages 
he will be fit for the regular work of an ordinary riding horse, and quite ready for the hands 
of the hunter-breaker. 
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Indeed, there are many hacks and ladies’ horses that have been ridden several years 
without being properly taught their lessons on sights and sounds. They take fright when, 
after a drop-leap, a hat dangles from the rider’s button-hole, because they have not had a 
drum lesson. They obstinately refuse to allow a field-officer, 

*‘A11 scarlet and plumed in his martial array," 

to approach a lady on horseback, and they become restive, or even runaways, on coming 
across a hissing railway train. 

But if a young horse is of the stamp and quality of which the most expensive class of 
park hacks and ladies’ horses are manufactured, he will require, in addition to the three “ R’s ” 
of equine education, finishing lessons by a real master of the art ol equitation — lessons by 
which originally fine action and carriage are perfected. 

For this purpose, to a novice, written instructions would be worse than useless. 

The severe discipline to which cavalry horses, which are parts of one vast machine, in- 
tended to niove in perfect harmony, are subjected is not requisite with hacks or other riding 
horses, but in order that they may carry their riders pleasantly they ought, the moment they 
pass from the mere colt-breaker — the elementary teacher of the three equine “ R’s ” — ^to be 
placed under some one who has the inestimable natural gift of hands cultivated by a long 
course of practice. At horse shows one continually sees magnificent animals passed over by 
judges, and rejected by purchasers, because they have neither been taught to stand or to 
move as they ought ; sacrificed to false economy and the heavy single hand of some hard- 
riding clown, whose only recommendation was that he could ride anything over any country. 

Appropriate bridles and bits are an important part of the machinery of refined training. 

The right principles of bitting have been explained in a previous chapter, and woodcuts of 
the bits in ordinary use given. 

For the first stage of bitting Major Dwyer recommends the use of the training halter, 
which have been used for some years in the central school of equitation at Vienna. The 
advantage of it is that, by preventing a young horse from escaping the action of a light 
snaffle, it renders the use of a sharp bit unnecessary. In this halter the noseband hangs 
below the rings of the snaffle, and is strapped in the “ chin-groove ” like a curb-chain, leaving 
sufficient play for the horse’s under jaw. This arrangement affords the best means of mouthing 
young horses. (See illustration, page 563.) 

One of the best curb-bits for training a young horse to the use of the double bridle is 
Major Dwyer’s. It will be found sufficiently powerful, without being irritating; for all 
horses whose mouths have not already been spoiled by rough usage. 


SEEOER’S AUSTRIAN MARTINGALE. 

It is often necessary in training a colt to use some kind of martingale in order to get his 
head into the right position. The best is Seeger’s running-rein. 

" Seeger’s running-rein consists of three distinct pieces— the chin strap, the running rein, 
and the martingale. The chin strap consists of a leather strap furnished at each end with u 
small buckle and strap, by means of which it is attached to the cheek rings of the snaffle, the 
entire length including the buckles being six inches. These buckles covered with leather are 
just wide enough to admit a strap four and one-tenth inches wide projecting over the buckle, 
behind which it is sewn on to the body of the curb. To this curb is attached by a rounded 
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strap an ivory ring, like the ring of a common martingale. Another ring is fastened to an 
ordinary hunting breastplate, just in the centre of the breast at the level of the .shoulders. 
A running rein about eight and a half feet in length is first buckled to a D ring attached to 
the pommel of the saddle on the near side ; it is then passed through the breastplate ring, and 
then through the chin strap ring to the rider’s right hand. A pull on this running rein will 
act directly on the mouthpiece, drawing it back and somewhat downwards towards the horse’s 



MR. r. Rice, WITH serger’s running-rcin martingale attached to a double bridle. 


breast bone. Thus the rider, by taking the running rein and the right snaffle rein in his 
right hand, and the other snaffle rein in his left hand, can place the horse’s head in any 
position he pleases. In handling young animals it enables one to attain our object gradually, 
noiselessly, with perfect certainty, without unnecessary violence. It may be used in a moment 
to check an attempt to bolt, and immediately relaxed, or it may be kept constantly in moderate 
action with a horse inclined to throw his head up too high, without interfering with his galloping. 
It may also enable one to dispense with the use of sharp bits." 

The accompanying illustration shows this novel martingale applied to an ordinaiy double 
bridle by Mr. George Rice, of Piccadilly, who was equally pleased and astonished at its action.* 

• This martingale may be obtained from Meaars. White and Coleman, taddlen, of Biahopigate Street, at well as the Dwyer 
Curb. It is not a patent. 
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It might also be fitted to a rearing-ring bit, which might thus be used in hunting, as it has 
the shifting powers of the running martingale without interfering with either rein, and all the 
power of the standing martingale without the defect of rigidity. 

TRAINING AND RIDING A STEEPLECHASER. 

For the benefit of colonists and military men seeking some relaxation in regions 

“ Remote and savage, melancholy, slow,” 

the following information has been condensed from the quoted work of a distinguished amateur 
steeplechaser. 

In the following instructions it is presumed that the horse to be trained is full five 
years old. 

“ The object of training is to get rid of all superfluous fat and flesh, and to accustom 
the muscles to the greatest possible amount of exertion. If a horse is fat and fresh from grass 
a great deal more time will be required than if he is in ordinary hard-riding condition. The 
character of the animal must be studied ; some horses require scarcely any physic, and would 
be thrown out of, instead of into, condition by it ; others require a great deal. Some require 
to be sweated once a week, others will carry no muscle if sweated more than once a month. 
With many grooms the only idea of training is physicking and galloping a horse furiously in 
fair condition until he is a spiritless bag of bones. 

" If the horse is stale from over-work he must be rested before being trained ; if he 
is in ill-health he must first be made well; in fact, if he is not in rude health he is not fit 
to be trained. 

“ The first step is to keep your horse walking on turf or soft ground for at least four 
hours every day, divided into two periods of two hours each. His food should be three 
quarterns of moist bran, three quarterns of old oats, and about eight pounds of prime old hay. 
If you find his legs filling and heels tender, as you probably will at the end of a week, re- 
duce his exercise to one hour’s walking for two days, stop corn and hay, give linseed and 
bran mashes instead, and on the second day muzzle him at night. In the morning give him 
as much water as he will drink, and a mild dose of physic (see veterinary information). 

“Immediately after the administration of a ball two hours’ walking exercise should be 
given, with as much water, not too cold, as the horse will drink, and a loose bran mash, and 
he may be shut up and left quiet until the next morning. If by that time no symptoms of 
purging are apparent he should be taken for a walk in a field close to the stable, so that he 
may be brought in again as soon as purgation commences. If chilly an extra rug should be 
thrown over him, for the action of the physic is to cause a determination of the secretions from 
the skin to the intestines. Consequently, the less a horse’s coat is brushed during the action 
of the physic the better. The purging must be continued until the excrement cease to be 
foetid, and during that time bran and linseed mashes must be continued. 

“After this preparation give four quarterns of oats, only six pounds of hay, and recom- 
mence walking two hours morning and evening. When you have hardened your horse’s muscles 
by walking exercise, cleaned his skin by good grooming, and relieved his overloaded system 
by physic and diet, he is fit for faster work. 

“ The objects of quick work are twofold : to exercise and strengthen the oigans of respi- 
ration, and by degrees to accustom the muscles and tendons to bear the strain of fast gallopii^ 
and jumping. 
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^‘The horse should be galloped once or twice a week, according to circumstances, lie 
should be lightly fed on the morning of the gallop, walked about for an hour, then stripped 
of his clothes, and sent along the whole distance he will have to run in the real race at nearly 
his top speed, but never allowed to exhaust himself; made to do his utmost, yet keeping 
just inside the mark. As soon as he is stopped slacken the girths, and lead him about until 
he has done blowing (which will be about ten minutes), then put on his clothes, wash out 
his mouth, and walk him straight back to his stable. On removing the rugs on getting there 
the horse will be found to have sweated quite as much as is necessary if his skin is clean 
and his frame spare. He should be rubbed perfectly dry (an operation which will take from 
twenty minutes to half an hour), dry clothes thrown over him, his feet and legs carefully 
washed and rubbed dry, and flannel bandages put on (.^). This done, the rug must again 
be removed, and the brush applied briskly, until every particle of dust, dirt, and scurf has 
been brushed out. This will occupy an hour, after which sponging the eyes and nose and 
brushing the mane and tail will complete the toilet. He may then be fed, and left alone 
for four or five hours, after which he must be taken for an hour’s slow walking on soft 
ground. If all is well, walking exercise for three days, and then another brushing gallop. 
But no horse should be galloped a second time until the soreness and stiffness consequent 
on the previous spin has subsided. ‘ Galloping a stiff sore horse will infallibly produce groggi- 
ness.* Some horses will remain stiff and sore for several days after their first gallop. There 
is nothing for it but patience; time must be allotvcd for the vessels to relieve themselves and 
contract on their contents. 

“ Many horses are ruined by being galloped when they are only fit to walk. A horse 
in training should never be galloped until distressed. ‘ He should be pulled while still full 
of go.* On this point, William Day’s ‘Racehorse in Training* may be consulted with advantage. 
William Day is against much physic and much galloping. 

“ Supposing the horse has gone through the course of practice already described in extract 
from Dick Christian’s lecture, to accustom him to gallop safely over rough and undulating 
ground, in order to prei)are him for stccplecha.sing, he may be taught to leap in the following 
manner : — 

“When returning home ‘after trotting about a water meadow with a loose rein,* have the 
trunk of a tree drawn across the gateway by which he has entered the field, and let him 
scramble over it The following days make him jump it into the meadows. If he does this 
well, add a hurdle strapped with gorse or thorns to the tree, which will make him rear and 
spread himself, and prevent his running through the gorse. After a fortnight a mile of 
country with fair fences may be marked out. Let him be mounted by a resolute horseman, 
and let another horseman, mounted on an old clever horse, lead him at a strong pace for 

one round. Take a second round alone, and a third side by side with the old horse, not 

racing but keeping close together. After this four days* walking exercise. After four weeks* 
going over eight or nine gorsed hurdles on alternate days, if he remains sound and shows the 

needful courage, he may be entered for any amateur steeplechase. 

“A steeplechase horse who knows his business need not be ridden over gorsed hurdles 
more than once a fortnight. 

“ Long gallops are essential in training for a steeplechase. The concussions from jumping 
at full speed are so severe that a horse will soon break down unless his joints, muscles, and 
organs of respiration are properly prepared. 

The following rules apply equally to flat and cross-country races: — 
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“ I. The better the condition of your horse the more severe you should make the pace. 

“ 2. If you doubt your horse^s gameness, jump off with the lead and keep it as long as 
you can. 

“ 3. If a horse pulls very hard, keep a steady pull, but do not haul at his mouth, which 
will prevent regularity of respiration, throw him out of his stride, and upset his 
temper. 

“4. When about seven-eighths of the distance, unless a very expert hand at timing your 
horse’s powers, do not attempt to draw it too fine, but getting on good terms with 
the leading horses in the race, and laying hold of your horse’s head, try and leave 
them, riding calmly but resolutely ; above all sit quite steady ; if your horse is strain- 
ing every nerve, let him alone; if running sluggishly when getting into the straight 
run home, after the last fence, take tight hold of the reins in your left hand, give 
him a smart stroke with the whip, and two or three kicks with the spurs. But if 
you have reason to fear that he will swerve (as many bad-hearted ones do), con- 
tinue to hold him between your hands, and give him some sharp kicks with the 
spurs. 

“5. If you find you are beaten easily, pull up ; spare your horse, and avoid the cruel 
and unsportsmanlike practice of flogging a beaten horse all the way home.” 




VETERINARY INFORMATION. 

By GEORGE FLEMING, LL.D., F.R.C.V.S., 

Principal Vet€r inary Surgeon to the Artny, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE CONFORMATION OF THE HORSE. 

Horse Judging — Necessity for Experience — Points Required in a Well-formed Horse — Different Shapes for Different Require- 
ments — Divisions of the Horse’s Exterior — The Skeleton, Muscles, and Tendons — The Bones and Cavities of the Body— - 
Different Regions of the Body — Head — Expression in the Horse — Differently-shaped Heads — Size or Volume of Heads — 
Objectionably-shaped Heads — Nostrils and Ears — Lop-Eared Horses — Eyebrows and Eyes — Blemishes and Diseases 
of the Eyes — The Lips — Setting on the Head — Neck — Mane and Forelock — Withers — Back — Loins — Croup — Haunch- 
Tail — Docking — Chest — Belly-— Fore Limbs — Shoulder : its Beauties, Defects, and Injuries — Arm — Elbow — Fore-arm — 
Knee — Shank or Canon — Fetlock Joint — Pastern — Hoof ; Beauties and Defects of the Hoof — Hind Limb — Thigh — 
Stifle— Leg— Hock ; its Blemishes and Defects— Direction of the Limbs — Age — Frauds Practised. 

In different chapters, allusion has already been briefly made to the conformation which horses 
required for certain uses should possess \ and though the remarks were intended for guidance in selecting 
such horses, yet as they were necessarily superficial and discursive, and reasons were not given for certain 
shapes being better adapted for one kind of work than another, the subject of conformation may appro- 
priately be glanced at now, and in a general manner. 

Experience and observation are necessary to constitute what is designated a “ good judge ” of horses ; 

but, nevertheless, there are men who never can acquire a good notion of outline and superficial propor- 

tions — never acquire a ** good eye ” for horses, try as they may, and notwithstanding unlimited experience ; 
while there are other men who seem to be born judges, and who are gifted with intuitive knowledge, one 
would imagine, as to the ** points ' which go to make up a good horse for a certain description of work. 
Some men are good “ all-round ” judges, though these are comparatively few in number ; while others have 
a good eye only for a special kind of horse, and are less confident, or less to be depended upon, when 
they venture to give an opinion upon another description. Much depends upon experience gained among 
certain classes of horses, and a great deal also depends upon natural aptitude in discerning good and 
bad points, and in knowing when there is present that happy combination of good points which goes 
to make up what may be designated a perfect horse,” or one particularly . adapted to special 
requirements. 

A high authority, in speaking of conformation, says: — “A good horse is an animal with many good, 
few indifferent, and no bad points. Any one radically bad point neutralises any number of good points. As 
in a chain, any one really defective link will destroy its power of holding ; so in a horse, any one radically 

bad point will render useless the aptitude attd compactness of the conformation in other respects. The 

greatest strength of a chain is limited by its weakest link. Similarly in a horse, his strength is limited 
by his weakest point” 

But this is not all. In addition to the absence of weak links, in the horse it is needed that all the 
links should be of proportionate strength. Though in a chain it would not signify much if one link 
were stronger or heavier than the rest ; yet in the horse, whose primary value is his power of movement, 
in whom every limb or part has to be moved or carried in the process of locomotion^ it is essential that 
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no one limb or structure should be disproportionately heavy or strong — or, in other words, cumbersome, 
in comparison with another. Excess of power or development in one part of a horse may not be merely 
useless, because the strength of the animal is limited by the weakest point ; but it may be, and often is, 
a positive source of evil, and, if we may use the expression, of weakness. For example, a well-developed 
carcase, with good deep back ribs on the top of weak legs, will, by its disproportionate weight and 
substance, cause the under structures to fail sooner than they would otherwise do. Similarly a strong 
powerful fore-hand is not an advantage, if the hind-quarters are light ; because the stress on the propelling 
agents will be unduly great, and they will, in consequence, be more liable to fail. Similarly, if the fore-legs 
are weak, they may suffer from excessive propulsion communicated to them by powerful hind-quarters; 
whilst they might perhaps have lasted for years if the propelling power had been less good. These 
examples, which might easily be multiplied, will probably be sufficient to illustrate our meaning. In a 
well-formed horse there must be no weak point; neither must there be any part disproportionately powerful 
to the other parts. 

We cannot, however, expect to find in a horse, or indeed in any animal, our ideal of perfection. 
The good horse, remember, is an animal “with many good, few indifferent, and no bad points.” 

Minor deficiencies are often lessened, though never quite compensated for, by other points of con- 
formation. For instance, a horse may have short back ribs, and may, therefore, appear hollow in the 
flank ; but if he has wide hips and strong loins, it affords some compensation for the defect. It may even 
happen that points in themselves somewhat objectionable may to a certain degree remedy other faults. 
For instance, a horse deficient in bone below the knee will be less likely to fail at that point, if also 
somewhat light in his carcase. 

Good points in a horse are not mere matters of ideal beauty, but shapes which, on principles of 
mechanics, are likely to answer the required ends. For every so-called good shape a sensible reason 
can be given ; and so, likewise, a mechanical objection can be shown to every bad shape. 

But shapes which may be decidedly objectionable for one class of work are not necessarily equally 
objectionable for another description of work. Thus, a hollow back, which would be very objectionable 
in a troop horse, an animal especially required to carry a heavy weight on its back, is not equally objec- 
tionable in a draught horse. Again, good feet, which are essential in hackneys, are not equally needed 
in harness horses. Good feet, however, are valuable in any horse, and any defect in this organ alw»ays 
leads to trouble, though perhaps with care and attention the animal may continue to go sound for years 
under favourable circumstances. 

It is nearly impossible to obtain perfection of shape, except perhaps occasionally at a very long figure. 
The intending purchaser should, therefore, pay especial regard to those points which are essential for the 
class of work for which he needs something short of the ideal standard. 

Again, each class of horse — the racer, the hunter, the hackney, the cob, the draught horse, etc. — has 
some particular points in his best conformation which would be absolutely faulty in another class. For 
instance, in the dray horse we look for circularity of the ribs, breadth of chest, and fore-legs wide apart : 
points which would be absolutely ruinous in a race horse, whose special vocation requires a deep chest and 
legs closer together. In the one animal we want all that contributes to strength and weight, with aptitude 
to put on flesh ; whilst in the other we need those shapes which are most likely to give speed com- 
bined with endurance. The respective conformations of the bull dog and the greyhound will perhaps 
illustrate our meaning.^ 


DIVISIONS OF THE HORSE'S EXTERIOR. 

The exterior of the horse is divided, for facility of description and general convenience in the 
ever3»day use of the animal, into regions, which are more or less well defined, and universally recognised 
by horsemen, at least. The divisions are head, neck, body, and limbs ; and these again are subdivided 

• Fitzwygraiii. “ Horses and Stables.** 

vvv* 
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into particular parts, arhich it is more or less necessary those who have to describci handle, or manage 
horses, should know. 

The HEAD is described as offering for consideration, in ordinary language : — 

At the upper part — The ears, with the poll and forelock between them. 

In front — Forehead, face, end of nose. 

At the sides — Temples, eyebrows, eyelids, eyes, cheeks, nostrils, lower jaw. 

Loufcr /ar/— Mouth, lips, gums, teeth, tongue. 

Behind — Submaxillary space (between the jaws, so called), chin. 


k. \ « 

9 V 



Description of the Exterior, or Points, of the Horse. 


I. Lips. 2. End of the nose. 3. Nose. 4. Forehead. 5. Hollow above the eye. 6. Forelock. 7. Ears. 8. Lower 

jaw. 9. Cheek. 10. Nostril 11. Upper part of neck, or poll. II. Neck. 12. Parotid gland. 13. Ridge of neck. 13. Mane. 

14. Hollow of the neck, or jugular furrow. 15. Breast. 16. Withers. 17. Back. 18. Side, or ribs. 19. Girth. 20. Loins. 

21. Croup. 22. Tail. 23. Anus and dock. 24. Flank. 25. Belly. 26. Sheath. 27. Testicles. 28. Shoulder and arm. 29. 
ElViow. 30. Fore-arm. 31. Ergot, or chestnut. 32. Knee. 33. Cannon, or leg bone. 34. Fetlock joint. 35. Pastern. 36. 
Coronet. 37. Foot. 38. Foot, or fetlock. 39. Haunch. 40. Thigh, or hind -quarter. 41. Stifle. 42. Buttock, or point of 
hip. 43. Leg. 44. Ilock. 45. Chestnut. 46. Cannon bone. 47. Fetlock joint. 48. Fetlock. 49. Pastern. 50. Coronet 
51. Foot. 

The NECK has: — 

At the upper part—Kx its junction with the head, the parotid gland on each side, at the root of the 
ear, and immediately behind the lower jaw; along the ridge, extending from the head to the body, the 
mane; at the bottom, extending from the head to the chest, the throat, with a furrow on each side 

lodging the jugular vein, carotid artery, and nerves. 

At the sides, immediately above the furrow, the long thick muscle that passes from the head to 
the arm, and pulls forward and raises this — the levator humeri. 
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The BODY is divided as follows: — 

At the upper part — the withers, back, loins, croup, and haunch or hip. 

In front — The breast, or front of chest, and armpit. 

Bdow — The girth, belly. 

Sides — Chest, ribs, flank. 

Behind— TzWy point of hip, anus, perineum ; with the genital organs, according to the sex. 

The LIMBS are divided into : — 

Foredegs — Shoulder-blade, arm, fore-arm, elbow, chestnut, knee, shank, back tendons, pastern, fetlock, 
ergot or corn, coronet, foot or hoof. 

Htnd Hip-joint, thigh, stifle, leg, hock, chestnut, shank, back tendons, pastern, fetlock, ergot, 
coronet, foot or hoof. 





Skeleton of a Horse. 


A. Head, or skull. B. Lower jaw. c. First bone of the neck, or atlas. D. Second bone of the neck, or axis. E. The seven 
neck bones, or cervical vertebne. f. Spines of the withers, o. Bones of the back and loins (dorsal and lumbar vertebrse). H. 
Croup or sacrum, i. Tail bones, or coccygeal vertebrae, j. Shoulder-blade, or scapula. K. Arm bone, or humerus. L. Fore- 
arm bone, or radius. M. Knee, or carpal bones, n. Trapezium, o. Cannon, or metacarpal bone. P. Large pastern bone, or Os 
iuffraginis. q. Sesamoid bone. R. Small pastern bone, or Os Gropse. s. Cofiin bone, or Os Pedis. T. Ribs. u. Hip bones. 
F« Thigh bone, or femur, x. Stifle bone, or patella. Y. Tibia, or leg bone. z. Hock bones, or tarsus, a. Hind cannon or 
large metatarsal bone. d. Large pastern bone. r. Sesamoid bone, d. Small pastern bone, e. Coffin bone. /. Elastic ligament 
of the neck, i* Cheejc bone. 2. Eye, or orbital cavity. 3. Nasal bones. 4. Incisor teeth. 5. Molar teeth. 6. Shoulder joint. 
7 > Point of the shoulder. 8. Hollow of the shoulder*blade. 9. Cartilage at the upper end of the shoulder-blade. 10. Tuberosity 
of the humerus. 11. Elbow bone. 12. Cartilages of the ribs. 13. Haunch, or anterior angle of the ilium. 14. Point of hip, 
or posterior angle of the ilium. 15, 16. Large and small trochanter of the femur. 17. Joint between the femur and tibia. 18. 
Supeiior tuberosity of the tibia. 19. Calcis, or point of hock. 20. Small bone of the leg, or peroneus. 
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THE SKELETON, MUSCLES, AND TENDONS. 

The bones form the framework of the body, upon or within, or to which, the soft parts are 
attached, or by which important organs are protected. The muscles arising from, or inserted into 
them, are the organs by which the bones are moved and locomotion is effected. The shape, size, 
position, and arrangement of the bones are important features to be noted, either in the skeleton or 
in the living horse; as on these, to a large extent, depend the strength and speed, and also, to some 
degree, the endurance and beauty of the animal. l*he most powerful muscles, as well as the ligaments 
and tendons, are attached to the surface of bones, the points of attachment being generally roughened 
projections usually named “processes." The bones of the limbs, while forming support to the body, 
also act as levers of the most efficient and powerful kind. 

As a rule, the better bred the horse is, so the denser and heavier, and therefore stronger, are the 
bones. The angles, formed by limb bones, are conducive to speed and elasticity in movement; the 
more vertically they are placed the better they afford support, though, at the same time, the more 
they receive concussion. 

The muscles (see Plate of the External Muscles and Tendons), which are formed of tissue having the 
power of contraction, largely cover the surface of the body and the upper part of the limbs, though they 
do not extend below the knee or hock. They usually terminate in fibrous cords named tendons, which 
are fixed to the bones, and, through the contraction of the muscles, move these. The length and strength 
of muscles and tendons are in proportion, as a rule, to the length and strength of the bones ; the more 
largely muscles and tendons are developed, and the harder or denser they are, so the more powerfully 
they act upon the bones, and the more vigorous and rapid are the movements of these. 

The jx)sition and direction of the muscles and tendons materially depend upon the formation of the 
bones which compose the skeleton, and, consequently, there is the closest relationship between these and their 
function, so far as full and perfect movement are concerned. The bones in certain parts form, or help 
to form, cavities which contain organs most essential to life, and the dimensions of these cavities are largely 
indicative of the value or power of horses. For instance, in the head we have the bony case, the cranium, 
forming the cranial cavity, which contains the brain, nerves of special sense, and the commencement of the 
spinal cord — all most essential to the w'ell-being of the animal, their development being dependent upon, 
or associated with, the volume of the cranium ; and the more highly they are developed, so the more 
intelligent, energetic, and useful will the animal be. Between the cranium and the face are the orbital 
cavities, one on each side, for the reception of the eyes ; and here, again, large dimensions are synonymous 
with large eyes— a point of beauty, intelligence, and value. It is the same with the nasal cavities. 

In the trunk we have three cavities — the chest or thorax, belly or abdomen, and the pelvic cavity. 
The first contains the lungs, heart, and large blood-vessels, and is a large, bony kind of cage in the shape 
of a cone laid on its side, the apex forwards, and base behind : its outline or walls being made up, above, by 
the dorsal vertebrae with their spines (withers), at the sides by the ribs, below by the breast bone or sternum, 
and behind by that most powerful sheet of muscle which separates the chest from the abdomen — the diaphragm, 
or, as it is popularly named sometimes, the “ midriff." Upon the dimensions and shape of this cavity depend 
the size of the lungs, heart, and diaphragm — organs most essential to nutrition, respiration, and circulation ; 
its increased volume indicates strength and endurance with regard to breathing, while its form testifies whether 
the animal is best adapted for long continued speed, or for the manifestation of strength at a slower pace. 
Besides containing the above-mentioned organs, the outside of the chest — above, or the sides, and below^ 
affords attachment to quite a number of muscles which are mainly concerned in respiration, in attaching the 
fore-limbs to the body (the attachment is wholly muscular, the horse having, like many other animals, no 
clavicle or collar bone), which is suspended between them, or in the movements of these limbs ; as well 
as the head and neck. 

The abdominal cavity is only partially formed by the bony skeleton, the sides and floor being coinpoifed 




I.XTEKNAL Ml’SCLKS AND TENDONS OK THE HORSE’S BODY. 

1, 3, 3. Li|;[ameniuiii nuch:i.-, or great elastic ligament of the head and neck. 2. Parotid gland. 4. Masseter, or masticating 
muscle of the jaws. 5. Orbicular or circular muscle of the eyelids, ii. Muscles of the lij>s and nose. 12, 25. Mnstoido-humeralis 
evator humeri, or elevating muscle of the arm. 13. Cervical trapezius. 14. Dorsal tra)x.‘zius—>the (u*st of the.se pulls the .shoulder, 
upwards and forwards, the .second I backwards and upwards. 15. (Ireal dorsal, or longissimus dorsi — long mu.scle of the hack. 
18, 24. Outer muscles of the shoulder-blade- aniea and po.sica .spinatus. 19. Deep ijectoral muscle of the chc.st. 20. Sterno- 
maxillaiias muscle, attached to the cartilage tif the brea.st Inmc and the angle of the lower jaw . 23. Subscapulo-hyoideus, attached 
to the shoulder-blade and Dmc of the tongue. 30. Short extensor muscle of the arm. 31. Targe extensor muscle of the fore-arm. 
33. Anterior extensor muscle of the metacarpus. 34. Short ilcxor inusclc of the fore*arm. 35. Anterior extensor muscle of the 
phalanges. 36. External flexor muscle <jI the mctacarpu.s. 37. Lateral extensor niu.scle of the phalanges. 46. Angular muscle of 
the shoulder-blade. 47. Serratus magnus, (»r great dejitated muscle of the chest and shoulder-blade. 48. Elevator muscle of the 
shoulder. 49. .Small serrated muscle. 50. Splenius muscle. 52. Intercostal muscles. 54. Eascialata muscle. 55. l^rong vastus, 
or biceps femoris muscle. 56. Middle gluteus muscle. 61. Senii-tendinosus muscle. 62. Anterior straight muscle of the thigh, 
or rectus femoris. 63. Va.sins externus muscle. 65. Dastnicuernii muscles. 68. Deep flexor muscle of the phalanges. 69, Lateral 
extensor muscle of the phalanges. 70. Flexor of the metatarsus. 74. (Jreat obli(|ue muscle of the alxlomcn, 75. Extensor tendons 
of the foot. 76. Flexor lemhms of the foot. 
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of muscles, and the roof only of bones. These are the bones of the loins or lumbar vertebrse, which, with 
their side prolongations or transverse processes, serve not only for the attachment of some of the abdominal 
muscles, but also of some of the most powerful muscles in the body — the propelling muscles of the posterior 
half of the trunk. The abdomen chiefly contains the digestive organs. Behind the abdomen is the 
pelvic cavity, the smallest of the three, and formed by very large and strong bones. Above these are 
the sacrum or croup bones, and those of the commencement of the tail ; at the sides the hip or haunch 
bones, and below the pubic bones. This cavity contains part of the generative and urinary organs, and 
the termination of the intestinal canal ; and, in addition to the muscles inside, outside it gives origin and 
attachment to the strongest muscles in the body — those chiefly concerned in propelling the trunk, and 
thus inducing progression, as well as jumping, rearing, and kicking. The largest round bones in the body— 
the femur or thigh bones — are fixed, one on each side, to the pelvic bones, at what is called the hip-joint, 
and is a most potent agent in these movements. 

In movement, it has been stated that strength and speed depend not only upon the shape and 
arrangement of these, but also on the form and size of the muscles which act upon them. The length 
and thickness of a muscle influence the degree and extent of its action ; for the longer it is, so the greater 
space will it move the bone through into which it is inserted ; while the thicker it is, so the more rapidly^ 
energetically, and continuously will it contract. Therefore, for locomotion, if we are to have speed and 
strength, we must, have long and thick muscles, and strong, well-placed, and well-defined tendons. 

We will now notice the principal points in somewhat of detail ; and, in describing them, we will allude 
to their beauties, defects, and the blemishes from accident or disease, which damage or depreciate horses 
for service, or detract from their beauty. 


THE HEAD. 

The head is one of the most important regions of the body, as an index of breeding, intelligence, 
temper, and vigour ; and upon its formation and size depends, to a great extent, the beauty of the horse. 

In the face are portrayed the sensations of fear, ferocity, cunning, courage, pleasure, anxiety, 
contentment, pain and distress, apathy and indifference, which the animal experiences ; and the features 
w^hich, by their various and varied movements, endow the face with expression, are the ears, eyes, and 
eyelids, nostrils, lips, and mouth, 'all of which constitute a physiognomy almost as expressive, to those 
who have been accustomed to observe horses, as the human face itself. 

The faculty of expression in the horse is in direct relation to breeding and intelligence — the latter 
being often in proportion to the former; but it is not always possible to determine the qualities of an 
animal by reference to its physiognomy alone, and it is only by familiarity and study that we can learn 
something of what a horse thinks or feels by watching its features. In the common breeds of horses 
the face is largely destiti^e of expression. 

It is worthy of remark that, to constitute a well-formed head, it is more necessary that the different 
parts of it should be in harmony with each other than is required for any other part of the body, 
any disproportion between them destroying the eflect of the >vhole. 

In general outline, the head has been compared to that of a quadrangular pyramid ; and for the 
purpose of describing its different portions this comparison is useful, though it is far from being exact 
in every instance. 

The departures from this outline are somewhat numerous, and have received different designations, 
according to the form they present. 

The head is said to be squan when it is rectilinear in every direction, viewed from the front. There 
is usually a great width of forehead, of nose, and of nostrils ; the ears and the eyes are wide apart, as 
are the branches of the lower jaw. The skin is fine. This is considered a good form of head, and is 
usually that in yhich we find much expression. 

Thie ^mWhead is that which tapers considerably towards the lower part; it is not so highly esteemed 
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as the square head, and in many cases the animal is deficient in durability and strength. Homan nose 
and sheep s-head are the names given to the head when the nose is very convex. It is named “hare- 
shaped” when the convexity is limited to the forehead; and “round-headed” when the forehead and 
face are convex. 

At different times different shaped heads have been in favour, and up to the end of the last century 

the Roman nose and round head were in favour ; but now these two are looked upon with dislike, and 

not without reason, for they generally indicate dulness and want of energy and breeding. 

Another form of head is that with a flat nose, in which, instead of being straight or slightly convex, 
the face is more or less concave. The rhinoceros head is that in which the concavity is limited to 
the lower part of the face, and the nose appears wider than usual. 

A well-formed head should be in proportion to the size of the body ; its length has usually been 
estimated as two and a half times less than the height of the body, measured from the top of the withers 
to the ground, or the length measured from the point of the shoulder to the point of the hip ; if more 
than this, it is considered too long, or if less it is too short. 

When it is a proper length it is gracefully carried, does not fatigue the fore-limbs, and responds to 
the action of the bit. When too long it is heavier, throws the centre of gravity more to the front of the 

body, and limits the action of the fore-limbs ; while the animal is usually heavy in hand. 

When the head is short it has not the same inconveniences, is more easily carried, and the centre of 
gravity being moved farther back from the fore-limbs, speed and action are favoured. The defects may 
be more or less compensated for by a longer or shorter neck, and they may not be of serious moment 
for certain kinds of work. 

The size or volume of the head also varies. It is said to be dry or chan when all the bony promi- 
nences, muscular outlines, and subcutaneous vessels and nerves are well defined. It is an indication 
of breeding and a good constitution. A coarse head is marked by an excessive volume in all directions, 
but especially when the skull is too much developed ; in this there is not only an excess of size, but the 
bony and other prominences are more or less diminished or obscured by the thickness of the skin, and 
the tissue beneath it. It is a sign of common breeding, and indicates a soft constitution and lymphatic 
temperament. An old head is that in w'hich the outline of the skull is very manifest, through the 
wasting of the muscles; the hollows above the eyes are deepened, the eyes sunk in the orbits, the 
eyebrow' is more prominent, the cheeks are shrunken, and the skin appears to cling closer to the bones. 

The head should be small. A large head acts like a heavy weight at the end of a long lever. It 
has a tendency to make the horse heavy in hand, though this also much depends on its setting on, 
and on the obliquity or otherwise of the shoulders. It also operates unfavourably on progression, is 
apt to make the horse stumble, and if he does stumble, may help to overbalance him. A silly remark 
is sometimes made in favour of big heads, viz., that horses do not go on their heads. This is no doubt 
true; but a heavy w^eight at the end of a long lever, like the neck, is likely enough to cause a horse 
to come on his head. 

For riding-horses, large heads are very objectionable ; but for harness work, this point is not of 
much consequence, except as a matter of appearance. A small head is a marked sign of breeding, 
whilst a large head denotes an under-bred animal. A long lean head is, however, often found in well- 
bred horses. 

The well-bred head, though usually small, is wide across the forehead, lean, unencumbered with 
flesh, finely chiselled, and terminates rather wide at the nostrils. The base of the skull is wide. The 
distance from the eye to the angle of the jaw is great It is also wide under the jaw, or, as it is some* 
times called, in the jowl or channel, in order to allow ample room for the larynx and respiratory passages. 
In high bred horses we often have a prominence in the forehead, with a sinking in just above the 
nose. 

The forehead .should be wide, as not only is this an indication of intelligence and breedings bt^ 
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it also shows that the air-cells or sinuses are well developed ; its defects have been already pointed out. 
The blemishes to be looked for are the marks of trephining for disease of these sinuses." The face 
should be rather wide, in order to allow the passages for the air, from the nostrils to the windpipe, to be 
sufficiently capacious; it extends from the forehead to the nostrils. 

The line of the face in a well-shaped head should be nearly straight; when concave or narrow 
across, it is a defect, as it diminishes the air passages. The defects or blemishes are chiefly fractures of 
the bones of the nose, which, by diminishing the spaces within, offer an obstacle to respiration. There 
are sometimes swellings on the side of the face which may lead to the suspicion of diseased teeth. 

There is not much to mention with regard to the nose. It should be examined for marks of the 
twitch, which, if present, may indicate that the animal is vicious. 

The nostrils should be covered with thin skin, and have but few long hairs. Their absolute beauty 
consists in their width, or rather in the extent to which they can be dilated, as the respiratory capacity is 
in direct proportion to their width and dilatability. The horse does not breathe by its mouth, but 
only through its nostrils ; therefore the more capacious these are, so the larger the volume of air that 
can pass through them. The lungs are large in proportion to the dimensions of the nostrils. On 
opening the nostrils, we perceive towards the middle the lining membrane of the nose, which should be 
of a pink or rosy tint if the animal is at rest, but more or less red during or immediately after exercise. At 
the lower part, and near the junction of this membrane with the skin, is a small orifice or slit, through 
which the tears escape from the eye. The membrane should be of the colour or tint described, and free 
from ulcers or sores ; the breath from the nostrils should be odourless, and there should be no discharge 
save that of a watery or a mucous nature. In tranquil respiration the nostrils move alike to a slight 
extent ; as breathing is increased, their movements are more active. It is necessary to note this, because 
sometimes there may be paralysis of one or both nostrils, which of course prevents their dilating. Some- 
times the margins of the nostrils are torn, which is more a blemish to the appearance of the animal 
than an absolute injury, unless the damage is great. 

The ears constitute a very marked feature of the horse's head, and their proportions and position 
are a matter of some importance. They should be short, thin, wide at the base, and pointed, covered 
with fine skin, and with few hairs internally. They should not be loo near each other, which happens 
when they are situated too high ; they ought to be upright, or directed forward at an angle of about 
4S^ to the axis of the head ; they should be free in their movements, which are stimulated by the 
slightest sound ; when they are sluggish or immovable, the suspicion is raised that the animal is more or 
less deaf. 

“Lop-eared” horses have the ears long, thick, and drooping, and this defect very often betrays 
sluggishness. The ears form an excellent index to the degree of intelligence or temper of an animal, 
as well as of energy or weakness. ’ Ears perpetually in movement betray a restive or nervous horse ; 
while horses which readily throw the ears back on the neck may be looked upon as vicious or 
ill-natured. 

With regard to blemishes, the ear is sometimes broken, and then it is deformed, thickened, and crooked ; 
it is also sometimes torn, or amputated because of disease, or it may be cleft. Not unfrequently 
there is a circular mark round the root of the ear, due to the application of the twitch ; this may show 
cither that the animal is vicious, troublesome to shoe, or has been treated for some painful disease. 
The hairs in the interior of the ears are sometimes removed, in order to make a coarse-bred horse look better 
bred. Lop-eared horses have had the ears made erect for purposes of sale, by bringing them together 
by means of a silk thread passed through them, and covered by the forelock; this makes them erect 
for the time being; 

The eyebrow should be bold and prominent on each side of the face, and the depression behind 
it, in the young horse, very slight. It is often fractured in consequence of falls ; but this is readily 
perceived by comparing both eyebrows. As age progresses the depression behind the eyebrow becomes 
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deepened, so that in aged animals it forms a well-marked cavity. To make the animal appear younger, 
dishonest horse-dealers have been known to make a small puncture in the skin covering this depression, 
and to blow in air, with the object of filling up this space. 

The eye, being the organ of vision, has a very important part to play in the utilisation of the horse, 
and forms a very marked feature of the face, constituting one of its chief beauties, if not the most 
conspicuous feature. The absolute beauty of the eye consists in its being well away from the middle line of 
the head, as this coincides with a wide forehead and face ; in its prominence at the side of the face ; 
in its largeness, and perfect equality with that on the opposite side; in its dark colour and bright 
appearance ; in its transparency ; in the perfect freedom and rapidity of movement of the pupil ; in the 
uniformly dark colour of the pupil, showing that the crystalline lens is perfectly transparent; in the 
moderate convexity of the front of the eye or cornea ; in the completeness, the fineness, evenness, and 
mobility of the eyelids ; in the mildness and vivacity of expression. 

Small eyes, deeply set in the head, are unsightly, and show underbreeding; usually designated pig- 
eyes, they accompany a lymphatic temperament; they also sometimes indicate a predisposition to disease 
of the eye or disease already present. An eye small and little prominent, but partly concealed by a 
large upper eyelid, very often is a sign of sulkiness or vice. An ox-eye is characterised by being very 
convex in front, slow in its movements, and apparently without expression ; it is often near-sighted. In old 
or worn-out horses or those suffering from disease, the eye is sunk deep in the cavity. Horses which 
show the white of the eye around the cornea, through the eyelids being sometimes too wide apart, have 
an unpleasant appearance, and look as if vicious ; this is seldom the case, however, and the condition is 
merely one of unsightliness. What is called a wall-eye, is the lighter colour of a portion or the whole 
of the iris around the pupil ; this may be a light-blue tint, which, contrasted with the other part of the 
eye, gives the face a peculiar appearance. It is perfectly natural, and cannot be looked upon as anything 
more than an unsightly condition. When the eyes are unequal in size, that which is smallest, in all 
probability, has been, or is, the seat of disease. When the eye is not sufficiently convex, the animal 
cannot see objects near him, and is therefore far-sighted; he is liable to stumble, and to run against 
things in close proximity. 

The diseases, defects, or blemishes of the eye which detract from the beauty or utility of the 
animal are very numerous, and can only be incidentally noticed. The eyelids may be torn and more 
or less deficient, or turned out or in — all of which conditions are damaging to the eye. The tears, 
instead of escaping from the orbit by the natural channel in the face, when this channel is blocked 
up, flow over the face, destroying the hair and leaving the skin naked. White specks or streaks on the 
front of the eye or cornea, caused by blows or a lash from the whip, are far from uncommon, and, if in 
the centre, more or less impair vision. Simple inflammation may lead to this condition, and in some 
cases the whole of the cornea is opaque — ^a condition known as albugo — when, of course, there is total 
blindness. There may also be simple inflammation of the lining membrane of the conjunctivitis 

— which makes them swollen, and more or less obscures vision. The crystalline lens, which is behind 
the cornea and the pupil, may be the seat of cataract— a pearly white deposit, which varies in size from 
a minute speck to that of the whole of the lens. It is sometimes so small as to require the closest 
inspection by artificial light to discover it, and in other cases it is so conspicuous as to be seen at a 
distance. The humour behind the pupil and the lens may be .of a greenish colour, and more or less 
opaque — a condition to which the name glaucoma has been given. Another diseased condition of 
the eye, named amaurosis^ is due to paralysis of the optic nerve. The eye looks unusually dark and 
bright, and the pupil does not contract; blindness is the consequence. What is called periodic or 
specific ophthalmia^ is also a serious condition which may be present, and which eventually leads to 
cataract When the inflammation is active, of course there can be no doubt as to something being 
amiss ; but when it has subsided, it is then more difficult to tell whether the eye has been so affected The 
eye is usually smaller and deeper in the socket, as well as less tolerant of light, and careful examination 
WWW# 
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may discover traces of disease \ one marked characteristic of such an eye is to be found in the altered 
condition of the eyelids, the upper one being more contracted towards the inner comer, so that 
the space between the two lids, instead of being oval, as in health, is really triangular* 

A horse blind of one eye may deceive an unobservant person, and especially when it is in the 
hands of an unscrupulous dealer, as the animal employs the remaining eye to the best advantage. It 
is not so, however, when blindness is complete in both eyes. Then it endeavours to bring its other 
senses more into play to compensate for the serious loss ; more especially does it call upon the sense of 
hearing with this object : the ears are perpetually in play on the least noise. Being generally constantly 
directed forward, the smallest sound brings them actively into play. When made to walk or trot, 
this is still more observed; and the fore-limbs are carried high, the animal being also apparently 
afraid of stumbling, while undecided in its gait; the head is carried aloft, the nostrils dilated, as if 
to discover what was going on by the sense of smell ; and objects brought into contact with it are 
sniffed with anxiety and caution. 

With regard to the posterior part of the head, this is formed by the lower jaw and its branches, 
with a space between these latter; this space contains certain glands which can readily be felt; these 
glands ought to be small, not adherent to the jaw, and easily moved about The extent of space 
between the branches of the jaw is grealer in the well-formed head of a thorough-bred horse than 
in that of a common-bred horse; and the wider it is, the greater beauty does it constitute, as it leaves 
more room for the upper part of the windpipe (larynx), and the other parts it contains, as well as 
allowing the head to be drawn closer against the neck. The skin covering this space in common* 
bred horses is furnished with long bristly hair, which gives the head a big, clumsy appearance. Of 
course, any enlargement of the glands not only diminishes the beauty of this part, but is indicative 
of disease. Sometimes, in chronic glanders, horse-copers have the enlarged glands dissected out, in 
order to remove . this evidence of the disease ; while if there is any discharge from the nostril, this 
is supi)ressed by introducing a piece of sponge high up the cavity. Removal of the glands in this 
way leaves a scar at the spot w^here the operation has been performed, which can be felt, and seen if 
looked for. 

With regard to the lips and the mouth, it may be noted that the former are organs of expression 
by no means of small importance, and have a marked influence on the physiognomy; they greatly 
assist in expressing suffering, p)leasure, fear, terror, courage, and depression ; and if not so movable and 
varied in their expression as those of man, yet they are none the less indicative, to the eye of the 
observant horseman, of the sensations the animal experiences, and especially in the well-bred animal In 
the common-bred horse, however, they are not so expressive, nor arc they so fine. 

In health the lips should be maintained in contact, except when the mouth is opened ; when they 
are not in contact, the cause may be due to the kind of harness the animal wears, to great debility, 
to under-breeding, when the lower lip is often pendulous, or to paralysis. The skin covering the lips 
should be thin and soft in well-bred horses, and sparingly provided with long hairs. 

The lips may be tom or cut, and the angles of the mouth lacerated or indurated by improper use 
of the bit; this damage may lead to imperfect closure of the mouth, and consequent escape of the 
food or water. 

With regard to the mouth, the number, position, and character of the incisor teeth are indications 
of age. The tongue, though it can scarcely be designated one of the points of the horse’s exterior, yet 
deserves notice. The size of the tongue is in proportion to the capacity of the mouth. It should 
always be contained within the mouth during work. Some horses double the tongue over or under the 
bit ; others project the tongue, and allow it to remain pendent beyond the mouth during work ; wUle 
others, again, keep continually thrusting it out and in. 

The tongue is often wounded, sometimes cut half through; in others, again, a large portion is 
entirely removed by accident 
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Fig. i.—A IimH somewhat heavy fa character, the nose and lower jaw being very thick, and the head set on at too gfaat an 
angle to the neck. Fig. a.— Front view of badly-formed head, it being nearly the same fa width throughout, with the eyes placed 
too dose together and too much fa front. Fig. 3.— Front view of a moderately good head, but with drooping or lop ears, and 
which, however wdl-shaped the head maybe fa other respects, give to the ftce a sheepish look. Fig. 4.— A head heavy and 
aomewhat sulky fa character, with the curved profile commonly designated a Roman nose. Both this head and F^. i are defiicimt 
fa the bri^t, fateUigent look which should be seen fa a well-formed and good-tempered horse. 
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SETriNG ON OF THE HEAD. 

The “setting on,” or direction of the head, is of some importance, both from an sesthetical and 
utilitarian point of view. It may be carried in three principal directions— oblique, more or less 
horizontal, or vertical. A head well set on may be said to be that in which it is placed obliquely 
downwards and forwards, at an angle of about forty-five degrees. Not only is this direction the most 
favourable in a mechanical point of view, but with it the horse can best distinguish objects before him, 
and is, therefore, less liable to stumble or fall ; it is also the position in which the bit and jthe reins 
can act most favourably on the mouth. A horse is said to be a “star-gazer” when he carries his head 
high and more horizontal ; then the centre of gravity is raised and thrown back, and the balance is 
less assured. Speed, however, is accelerated in consequence of the weight being carried backwards, and 
respiration is easier because the larynx and windpipe are then in a straight line. This position of the 
head is very faulty, inasmuch as the animal cannot so well see where it is going, and the rider or 
driver has less purchase on the mouth, and therefore less control over the horse. The head is some- 
times carried in this position, not from faulty setting on, but from undue sensibility of the mouth, or 
from that peculiar conformation of the neck known as “ewe-necked.” Well-formed young horses are also 
sometimes inclined to carry the head in this ]x>sition, until they get accustomed to the bit 

When the head is vertically set on, the centre of gravity is lower, and thrown towards the centre 
of support i so that there is more stability in equilibrium, though it is not favourable to speed. It is, 
therefore, objectionable in fast-paced horses, though it is not so in those for heavy draught. It is 
usually accompanied by a curved neck ; as with the horizontal head the horse cannot see so well when 
the head is vertical, though it is more favourably disposed for the action of the bit The objections to 
this position of the head are still further increased when the nose is carried still nearer the chest — 
that is, w'hen the head is oblique dowmwards and backwards. 

KECK. 

A well-formed neck is one of the beauties of a horse It should not be too large or thick, but be 
proportioned to the other parts of the body. And the harmony between it and these parts can only 
be ascertained by the experienced eye of the practised horseman. A thin or ewe neck is unsightly, though 
not so much so, perhaps, if it is not too long. In the entire horse we have the neck more largely 
developed than in the mare or gelding, the exaggerated crest being rather a source of beauty than 
otherwise. The length of the neck should be in proportion to its volume, and it should, in fact, be 
neither too long nor too short. When it is the proper length, the head is well carried, the movements 
of the shoulders are facilitated, and the neck itself moves easily and gracefully. When it is too long, 

the centre of gravity is carried forward to the fore-limbs, and it is, as a rule, thin and weak, and the 

head is carried heavily, unless the muscles are sufficiently powerful to maintain it elevated, and especially 

if the head is light In fact, a long neck is not a disadvantage, but rather the contrary if the muscles 

are developed in proportion, and e.specially in race-horses ; for the chief of these muscles are elevators 
of the shoulder-blade and arm-bone, and therefore the longer and more powerful they are, so the wider 
and more rapid will be the movements of these bones, and particularly when the neck is rather raised. 

A short thick neck is destitute of suppleness and elasticity, and is unwieldy ; for fast-paced horses 
it is a positive defect, for the same reason that a long, well-furnished neck is an advantage. With slow-paced 
horses, however, such as those for draught, it is no great disadvantage; and if the muscles are powerful 
and the head large, it will be rather an advantage. 

In shape the neck is somewhat conical, being broad laterally towards the shoulders, and gradually 
tapering as it reaches the head, the taper being most marked at the under part; immediately behind 
the head, where the wings of the first cervical vertebra are expanded, it is broad, to give attachment to the 
powerful muscles which move the head The crest should be firm, and either straight or slightly convex {as 
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in the stallion), and the large long muscle which runs from the head towards the shoulder should stand 
out in bold relief; while the windpipe immediately below it ought to be well defined by the groove 
which separates them. It may be more or less vertical, oblique, or horizontal ; when inclined in a 
vertical direction it constitutes a beauty, and is an index of strength and breeding. The head is well 
carried, and the movements of the shoulder are free and extensive. This direction of the neck is the most 
favourable for saddle-horses, as it makes them light in hand. In the oblique neck we find that which 
belongs to the majority of good horses. By oblique is meant an angle of 45 degrees. A horizotnal neck 
is usually found in common-bred horses, and those which are not endowed with much energy ; the head 
is carried heavily, the centre of gravity is more towards the fore-limbs, and the animal is heavy 
in hand. 

The under line of a well-formed neck should not be directly straight, but should curve gracefully 
downwards towards the chest, and upwards and forwards towards the head. The movements of the neck 
should be in harmony with other parts of the body when these are in motion ; it should be readily 
flexed to one side or the other, curved downwards, or easily and quickly raised. 

The forelock and mane may be looked upon as appendages to the neck. The mane is, with regard 
to the neck, what the capital is to the column which it surmounts ; it embellishes, while it conceals the 
hard line which forms the upper border of the neck, giving it a gra( eful aspect, and lending a charm to 
the fore part of the horse. The same may be said of the forelock, which is really the upper end of the mane. 
The abundance of hair varies according to breed, sex, and age. In well-bred animals and in foals it is 
fine, silky, and somewhat scanty; while in those which are common -bred it is thick and coarse. The 
mane is Usually carried to one side or the other, according to fashion. The hairs are usually straight, 
though in some cases those of the mane are rather wavy. Not unfrequently the forelock and mane 
acquire extraordinary dimensions, in fine as well as in common-bred horses. In some cases the forelock 
reaches the nose, and the mane the knees. The mane is said to be single when it falls entirely to one 
side, and double when it falls to both sides. For saddle-horses the mane is usually made to incline 
towards the left or near side, so that the rider may seize a lock of it when mounting. For the single- 
harness horse it may lie on either side, but for double harness the near-side horse has it on the left, 
and the off-side horse on the right 

With regard to the disease or blemishes which should be looked for on the neck, at the upper part 
towards the ears there may be an abscess (poll-evil), or a scar, the remains of one. In the furrow 
immediately above the windpipe, scars resulting from bleeding may be found ; and the expert examines 
for obliteration of the jugular vein at this part. In front of the windpipe, at its upper part and in the 
middle line, there will remain a vertical scar if tracheotomy has been performed; and if any of the 
cartilaginous rings of the windpipe have been fractured or deformed by accident, this will be perceived 
either by the naked eye or by passing the hand over them. 


THE WITHERS. 

Tliat part named the withers is situated immediately behind the neck and mane, in front of the 
back, and between the two shoulder-blades. It is formed by the spines of the five or six dorsal vertebrse ; its 
height and its thinness, or cleanness, constitute its beauty and importance. At the top it should be thin, 
but a little lower it gradually thickens towards the shoulder-blades. The thinness of the withers depends 
upon the height of the spines, upon the condition of the animal, the length' and obliquity of the shoulder- 
blades, and the manner in which the body is suspended between the fore-limbs; but in well-formed 
withers the spitzes are the chief feature. The importance of the height of the spines is due to the large 
elastic ligament which arises from them and passes to the head, forming the ridge of the neck, and 
suspending- head and neck by its great strength ; also by the important muscles which are attached 
to these spines. The height of the withers depends upon breeding, and, to some extent, upon training* 
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Age and sex have their influence. In the foal it is not well defined, but only becomes gradually developed 
with maturity, at five or six years old; while in the mare it is not so prominent as in the gelding, 
though it may be the same height as in the stallion. In the coarse-bred horse it is low, thick, and 
heav}’, as in the animal the shoulders are upright, short, and massive. In some horses the withers 
are so thin and high as to constitute, if not a deformity, at least a great inconvenience, especially if the 
animals are required for riding purposes, as they have to be fitted with specially constructed saddles. 
The absolute height of the withers is related, as has been stated, to the length or height of the spinous 
processes of the vertebrae; and a horse is said to have a high fore-hand when they are high, and low 
when they are less developed; and the height of the withers, again, with regard to advantages or 
disadvantages, is related to the height of the croup. When the withers are low, more weight is thrown 
on the fore-limbs, and the croup is higher; this leads to low action in front, and the head and neck 
are not so easily elevated, as there is not sufficient leverage for the muscles and tendons to act upon. 
For speed we find that a croup higher than the withers is no disadvantage, but, on the contrary, seems 
to be favourable. This is seen in thorough-bred horses possessing great velocity, the relative lightness of 
the fore hand, and the greater length and strength of the hind-quarters, compensating for the apparent 
defect Nevertheless, high withers are necessary in horses for trotting or ordinary riding, and especially 
for jumping ; a low fore-hand is indicative of stilted action, and a tendency to ** forge ” and to stumble ; but 
in horses for heavy draught, and slow-paced, they are not objectionable. In the well-bred, well-formed 
horse they are, or should be, always present, as accompanying them there is usually a long shoulder- 
blade and a deep chest 

The blemishes or diseases to be looked for in the withers are due to accidental bruising, or wounds 
by the saddle or harness. Scars show the existence of these at some former time, and pain or swelling, 
if present, is evidence that the injury is recent 


THE BACK. 

The back is situated immediately behind the withers, in front of the loins, and between the 
ribs. It is a very important feature in the conformation of the horse, as on it is placed the weight 
which the animal has to carry; while it transmits to the fore-hand the impulsive efforts conveyed to it 
by the loins and hmd-quarters. The back has, therefore, to respond to various requirements. 

It may have several directions. It is said to be straight when it passes into an almost horizontal 
line from before to behind. This is the strongest kind of back, and is best adapted to resist weight ; 
and provided the withers are sufficiently high, the saddle is maintained in a good situation. 

A muley razor^ or roach back^ is that in which there is more or less convexity, with thinness. Though 
it would appear to be stronger than the straight back, yet it is generally accompanied by fiat sides 
and a nanow chest, and is less elastic than if the back were straight or concave; consequently, the 
animal is less pleasant to ride, being rough and uneasy in its paces. In addition to this, such a back 
is usually short, and the animal is disposed to ** over-reach and to ** forge,” because of the hind-limbs not 
having sufficient space in which to move For saddle or light harness horses, therefore, such a back 
is not desirable; but for those which carry loads, or are used for slow draught, it is an advantage, 
because relatively stronger. 

When the back is concave from before to behind, such a horse is said to be Ao/tow or saiiMmehei. 
Such a conformation may be congenital or acquired ; whichever it is, it is the most defective, is it 
indicates weakness, the ligaments which maintain the vertebrae in line, sustain, in fact, the arch of the 
back, as well as the weight of the abdomen, being more severely taxed by this conformation than 
by any other ; consequently, the vertebrae being so much out of the direct line cannot so wdl trans- 
mit the impulsion of the hind-quarters, and a portion of this impulse is lost. This loss is increased 
by the impulsion itself exaggerating the curves and this exaggeration, again, is still further augmented 
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when weight is placed upon the bade HoUow*backed horses are, therefore, unsuitable for severe work 
in the saddle or in harness ; but for light draught or hacking they may be used ; indeed, in the saddle 
they are often very pleasant, from the greater elasticity they possess owing to this conformation. Horses 
with hollow backs have usually good crests, and one weak curve is to a certain degree compensated 
for by the counter curve. All backs, we may mention, though originally straight, become more or less 
hollow with age. This effect is due, partly to the ordinary mechanical effect of weight on a given line, 
and partly to wasting away of the muscles with age. In young horses, the muscles along the line of 
the back should stand as high as, or higher than, the spinous processes of the vertebrae of the back- 
bone.” These muscles form a prominent ridge on each side of the spine, and a horse showing them 
is said to be double-backed ; it is most marked in heavy draught horses with wide chests, and especially 
those with a slightly hollow back j and also in those in which the muscular system is well developed. 
With age the double back disappears, and the ridge becomes thin and prominent. This is the case, 
also, with narrow-chested and emaciated horses. 

In some cases the hollow back is more apparent than real, and is noticed in animals which are 
very strong and capable of drawing heavy loads. In them the concavity is due to the unnaturally 
short spines of the dorsal vertebrae. This accounts for so-called hollow-backed horses being frequently 
excellent and strong in the saddle, and not unfrequently good hunters. 

Sometimes the direction of the back is oblique downwards from behind to the withers, due to 
the croup being higher than the withers. This direction throws the saddle forwards, as well as the 
centre of gravity, on the fore-hand, and is therefore defective. 

The leftgl/i of the back is in direct relation to its strength and the depth of the chest; upon 
it depends, to a considerable extent, the rapidity of the animal. The length may be moderate, or 
long or short. To be a proper length, it should be in harmony with the other parts of the body, 
and it is impossible to determine exactly what it should be otherwise. A long back implies a long 
and a deep chest, as it forms the upper part of that cavity ; it also ensures the hind- and the fore- 
limbs being well apart, and this separation should be favourable to speed, as it allows a greater 
length in those muscles of the trunk which are most employed in progression, while it ensures sufficient 
space for the movements of the limbs. Nevertheless, a long back is necessarily weak, as it cannot 
support weight so well, and its greater flexibility, due to its length, makes it less solid in the pro- 
pulsion of the body. 

A short back, on the contrary, is stronger, because it transmits the propulsion more readily, and 
is mote solid ; but it is less elastic, and the chest is less capacious, because not so long. A short 
back also, unless the loins compensate for the shortness, does not allow the hind legs to move so 

freely, nor so far under the body; consequently, the animal is short in its stride, and when pushed 

is likely to overreach, or to forge. The length of the back must depend, in judging of the points 
of a horse, upon the use to which the animal is destined: w^here strength is required, the back 

should be short; but for saddle or light harness work, it should be moderately long. A long and 

a hollow back is defective, because weak. With race-horses, the back is usually short comparatively, 
this shortness being compensated for by a long pelvis and well-sloping shoulders, as well as by the 
width of the back and great muscular development This width of the back is another important 
feature, as a narrow back is a serious defect, the sides being often flat, the chest narrow, and the muscles 
weak 

The bade, like the withers, may show signs of injury caused by the saddle or harness. 


THE LOINS. 


The loins are situated behind the back, in front of the croup, and with the ribs, flanks, and haunches 
on each aide, Thdr width is in direct proportion to the development of the txansyme processes of 
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the lumbar vertebrae, which constitute them, as well as the muscles covering these bony processes. The 
wider the loins, therefore, the stronger they will be. With regard to length, the loins should not be 
long; in fact, they should be as short as possible, in order to transmit the impelling power of the hind 
legs undiminished to the back. In direction, they should be straight, as it is only in old or worn-out 
horses that they become convex. In what are called ** slack -backed” horses, there is a depression 

between the loins and the croup, which indicates weakness. Though a certain amount of rigidity is 

necessary, yet, through excessive work, or from disease, the loins may become completely rigid; and, in 
order to discover whether they are sound, experts are in the habit of passing the hand along the loins, 

and pressing or pinching this part, which causes die animal to slightly flinch, and bend the back* 

When the loins are weak, this bending is carried to an extreme degree ; when diseiise or rigidity are 
present, the pinching may be resisted entirely. 

Among the diseases or blemishes of the loins, theie may be scars or swellings, due to injury 
from the saddle or harness. There may be also scars produced by the firing-iron, applied for sprains 
of that part 


THE CROUP. 

The croup is situated behind the loins, and is terminated by the root of the tail. On each 

side it has the haunches, and below and behind the thighs and the hips. The length of the croup 

is an important characteristic in the conformation of horses, a rather long croup being always present 
in fast-paced animals, as the muscles mainly concerned in propulsion are situated in this region, and 
their length and extent of contraction will, therefore, be in proportion to the length of the croup. 
This length is measured from the angle of the haunch to the point of the hip, and it will be found that 
it is greatest in those animals which are distinguished for speed or jumping power. A short croup is 
an absolute defect in all horses, especially those required for speed ; though this defect may be com- 
pensated for in heavy draught animals, in which it is most frequently present, by a greater width of the 
croup. 

The w'idth of the croup indicates an increase of power in proportion to its development, and it is 
most exaggerated in heavy draught animals ; but in lighter and fast-paced horses great width is a defect^ 
in consequence of the centre of gravity being thrown too much from side to side during progression* 
causing the animals to roll or rock when going. Nevertheless, in these horses the croup should be 

wide enough to allow the hind limbs to be sufficiently clear of each other, so as not to impede their 

movements, or to allow the lower end of the limbs to come in contact. A narrow croup is an 
indication of weakness, and is usually accompanied by flat sides and a narrow chest. For carriage 
and saddle-horses, the length should exceed the width to a slight extent ; when too narrow, it is a 
defect, but it can scarcely be too wide in heavy draught horses, or in brood mares. 

The direction of the croup in a well-formed horse (and especially of one destined for speed) 
is horizontal, and this is the disposition which best favours the development and the action of the 
propelling muscles. Observation has shown that speed is directly in proportion to their horizontality. 
When the croup approaches an obliquity of forty-five degrees, it is not only unsightly, but po.ssesse8 
marked disadvantages, in its being unfavourable to speed, and also, to some extent, to strength, while 
it is more or less offensive to the eye. The thigh bone is generally placed more upright, and 
certain muscles passing from the croup to it are much shorter than when the croup is horizontal 
When, however, the thigh forms an acute angle with it, and the muscular development is good, this 
obliquity is not unfavourable to strength ; on the contrary, it is very marked in heavy draught horses* 
For mixed work, requiring a certain amount of speed, a croup with a direction between horizontal 
aqd oblique is found the most useful It may be observed that the direction of the croup is not 
always congenital, but is modified more or less by the work to which horses are put With young 
horses, which originally had the croup more or less horizontal, when put to draw heavy loads too 
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early, or to work on steep streets or in hilly districts, it will soon become oblique ; while with 
those which at first had the croup oblique, when they are trained as race-horses, or used for the 
saddle, it gradually acquires a horizontal direction. 

Whatever may be the form or direction of the croup, to be perfect it should be well covered by 
powerful muscles. An angular croup, in which we have a prominence at its upper part, caused by the 
greater development of the spine of the sacrum, is not defective, however unsightly it may be \ but, on 
the contrary, it is an indication of strength, provided the muscles are large and well defined. 

With regard to blemishes or disease, there is not much to note in this region. Wasting of the 
muscles should be looked for, due to prolonged inaction caused by disease. 


THE HAUNCH. 

The haunch is the prominence on each side of the croup, immediately above the flank and the 
thigh, produced by the anterior part of the pelvic bone. It gives origin and attachment to powerful 
muscles, and the greater its prominence, therefore, within certain limits, the more strength will it confer. 
When too angular, however, from malformation, bad direction of the croup, or loss of condition, it is 
unsightly, or may even be a defect When not sufficiently prominent, as occurs in horses which have 
a narrow croup, it is an indication of weakness; though in those which are very fat it is more or less 
concealed. 

As the result of accident, either from falls, or from blows against the sides of doors, this part is liable 
to be fractured, partially or totally, giving rise to deformity of more or less extent — sometimes so slight 
as scarcely to attract attention; at other times so great as to make the side appear flattened and dis- 
torted. 


THE TAIU 

The tail, which may be looked upon as an appendage to the body, is a continuation of the croup, 
and constitutes an ornament to the horse, as well as an organ of great utility in freeing it from the 
attacks of insects. Formed by a number of small bones and of muscles, as well as fine adherent skin, 
it is covered throughout its whole extent, except at the root and the under surface, with long hairs. In 
well-formed horses, the tail should be strong at the root, arising high up from the croup, the direction 
of which it follows ; when the latter is horizontal, the tail is carried gracefully, especially during movement ; 
but when the croup is oblique, it is what is called “ badly set on,” droops, and looks ungraceful. With 
powerful, well-formed horses, it is often carried upwards, or even curved over the back. The health and 
strength of a horse are, according to popular notions, indicated by the resistance which the tail offers 
to manual interference, or by the way in which it is carried. 

To some extent, the tkil affords an indication of the animaPs disposition, by the manner in which 
it is carried. A fidgety horse usually has the tail, like the ears, always in motion ; when about to kick, 
the tail is drawn downwards between the legs ; when pleased or excited, or alarmed, it is raised ; when 
the horse is fatigued or exhausted, it is drooping ; and with some horses when galloping, it is swung 
about in a circular manner, or lashed from side to side. There can be no doubt, also, that, like the 
tail of birds, it assists in guiding the movements of the horse ; as when turning rapidly round a corner 
or in a circle, it is carried to the inner side. 

With well-bred horses the hair of. the tail is fine and straight, and often grows to such a length, 
that it reaches the ground ; coarse-bred horses may also have the hair long, but then it is usually very 
thick and coarse, .and more or less curly; though fine curly hair may rarely be found in the tails of 
thorough-bred horses. 

In some horses there is a tendency to shedding of the hair of the tail, which may ultimately leave 
it almost denuded; the horse is then said to be rat-tailed,” and a popular saying has it that a rat* 
XXX^ 
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tailed horse is never a bad horse« In other cases the hair falls off, leaving only a tuft at the end, like 
a brush; this is a ** cow-tailed ^ or mule-tailed ” horse. The length of the dock— that is, the tail 
itself minus the hair — is from a foot to two feet in length, at the very longest; but a morbid taste at 
times appears to consider the natural dock too long to please the eye; the tail is, therefore, amputated 
to a variable extent, from an inch or two at the extremity, to within a few inches of the body. There 
can be no doubt that, in the great majority of cases, the painful operation of docking ’’ — as chopping 
off a piece of the tail is termed — ^is performed without any reasonable pretext, and simply to gratify a 
morbid taste. Nothing can be more disfiguring, or even hideous, than such a fashion when carried to 
such an extent as to leave a perfect horse with only a few inches of this most graceful and useful 
appendage, which was intended by nature not only as an adornment and defence to the aninuil, but 
also is a protection to most delicate and sensitive parts beneath. 

Not only does this docking make the horse a ludicrous effigy, but it renders it for life a victim to 
the torments inflicted by flies and other insects. The importance of the tail in this respect has been 
so fully recognised by the British army authorities, that an order has been recently issued to the effect 
that no docked horses are to be purchased as troopers. At one time British cavalry horses were 
docked and ** nicked ’* (the muscles on the under surface of the tail so divided that this could not be drawn 
downwards, but ever after carried rigidly upwards like a wooden stump), as well as having the ears cropped 
close to the head History tells its of the disastrous effects of this mutilation, at least so far as the tail 
is concerned P'or instance, Hartmann {Traiie des Haras^ p. 279) informs us that the English cavalry, 
during the last century, was several times almost rendered useless from the losses amongst the horses 
caused by the attacks of flies, from which they could not protect themselves ; this happened in 1743 
near Dettingen, and also at Friular, Hochkirch, Wilhelmsthal. He also specially notes that in the 
Seven Years' War, which commenced in 1756, the flies caused such disorder amongst the horses of tlie 
English cavalry at Minden that the battle was nearly lost 

All lovers of horses should enter their protest against the continuance of this absurd and pernicious 
mutilation, which is rarely required in order to render the horse more useful, and then only in cases 
of disease or malformation ; or it may be, in altogether exceptional instances, with a view to safety in 
harness. The latter, however, can only be extremely seldom, as in many countries— for example, tlie 
United Stales, Russia, and elsewhere, where harness horses are as largely employed as in the United 
Kingdom — docking is not practised. 

Nicking” the tail is equally objectionable, except in those cases in which it is badly carried, 
when division of the muscles may rectify malposition or defonnity. 

Of course, no objection can be raised to cutting the hair to any length which may be necessary, 
on the score of cleanliness or utility. 

Diseases or blemishes of the tail are few. It is sometimes fractured or paralysed; in grey horses 
which have become light coloured, tumours (melanotic) are generally found on its under surface at the 
root. Not unfrequently, and especially soon after docking, the end of the tail is diseased and the bones 
carious, as the result of this operation, when amputation has to be again performed There may be 
also wounds, especially from the crupper, which may be more or less serious. 


THE CHEST. 

The form and capacity of the chest is a very important point in conformation. It comprises the 
breast and sides. {See Plate, Longitudinal Section of the Horse.) 

The ifreast is the portion of the chest which we see on looking at a horse in front, and its dimensions 
vary according to breed and quality. Its width depends upon the development of the muscles i^hich 
cover it, and also upon the dimensions pf the chest itself. It should be deep and elongated, moder^ile^ 
wide, and the muscles on each side large and prominent This is the usual appearance of the bieiW 





LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE HORSE. 

1. Mouth. 2. Pharynx*. 3, 3. (.Esophagus or gullet. 4. Diaphragm, or “midriff.” 5. Spleen. 6. Stomach —left side 
or end. 7. Duodenum, or commencement of small intestine. 8. Upper pari of liver. 9. Large intestine— colon, 10. Large 
intestine— cofcum. il. Small intestine. 12. Large intestine— floating or free colon. 13. Termination of intestine, or rectum, 
14. Anus. 15, I^ft kidney and its tube, or ureter, leading to the bladder. 16. Bladder. 17. Urethra, or canal leading from the 
bladder. 18. Nostril. 19. Brain. 20. Trachea, or windpipe. 21. Heart— left side. 22. Heart — right side. 23. Chest, or 
thorax. 24. Alxlomen, or belly. 
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in well-formed horses, designed for speed and endurance. When wider than it is deep, it has the 
inconvenience of causing a rolling action in progression, and is not adapted for speed. In draught 
horses, and in those intended for slow and heavy work, an unusually wide chest is not objectionable, 
provided the muscles are large and well defined ; indeed, this may be considered a good feature in the 
conformation of such '•animals. A narrow chest, however, is always objectionable, as it indicates insufficient 
space for the lungs, and usually weak muscles, while the fore-limbs are too near each other. Animals 
with such a chest, though they may perform a moderate amount of work satisfactorily, yet do not 
possess endurance or sustained vigour. 

The sides of the chest are formed by the ribs, and it is the size, position, and direction of these 
which limit its capacity. At the front part, on each side, the chest is covered by the shoulder-blades, 
and here it is narrowest ; but behind these it widens out, and attains its greatest dimensions some 
distance from them. A wide and deep chest indicates capacious lungs and well-developed heart, and, 
therefore, powerful respiration and circulation, as well as greater surfate for the attachment of muscles 
concerned in breathing and locomotion. The depth of the chest depends upon the length of 
the ribs, and not upon the height of the spines of the vertebrae, which forms the withers ; so 
that in estimating the depth this fact should be kept in view. Its width is the consequence of the 
curvature which the ribs form in passing from the spine downwards and forwards, to the breast bone. 
Therefore, it is upon the ribs that the depth and width of the chest depend, while it is to the distance 
between the ribs, individually, that the length of the chest must also be ascribed This length is measured 
from the point of the shoulder to the middle part of the last rib. The distances between the ribs, called 
the intercostal spaces, is therefore a point of some importance in the conformation of the chest; as 
when the spaces are large the chest is all the greater in length, and, taken in conjunction with a good 
curvature, is an index of good breathing or staying power; wide intercostal spaces are always filled 
up by wide and strong muscles, which pull the ribs forward, and therefore produce deep inspiration. 
'Fhe ribs, therefore, behind the shoulder, and proceeding backw^ards, should be well arched, long^ 
])rojcct well backwards, and be placed well apart. Short, flat ribs close together, and only slightly 
projecting backwards, are a defect, and a horse with such a conformation must be defective in wind. 
Ribs w’ell curved and projecting backwards are a ^sign of strength, and the nearer the last rib is to 
the haunch, so the belter the horse is said to be “ ribbed-up/’ As has been remarked, a chest too wide 
or circular, especially in front, is disadvantageous, because it produces a rolling or swaying motion when 
the animal is moving ; but a deep chest has not this disadvantage. A horse with a deep and moderately 
wide chest always carries the saddle well ; but if circular and shallow, the girths in many cases slip 
forward and chafe the skin behind the elbows, and the saddle itself has a tendency to get on the 
withers. ^ 

In examining the chest, it must be remembered that loss of condition occasioned by illness or 
idleness will diminish its dirtlensions, just as training or full work will increase it. Sometimes the sides of 
the chest exhibit traces of blistering, or the application of mustard poultices, in the treatment of 
inflammation. When such traces exist, the nature of the cough and the character of the breathing, as 
observed at the flank, should be noticed, in order to ascertain whether the organs within the chest are 
sound. The sides of the chest may also show one or more hard tumours or depressions in the situation 
of the ribs, due to fracture or displacement of these, and which may be co-existent with adhesion between 
the lung and the side. The lower part of the chest may show scars which have been caused by the 
girths, and if immediately behind the elbows, are often an indication that the saddle is badly 
carried. 


THE BELLY. 

The belly is another important feature in the conformation of the horse, as by its volume and its weight 
it influences progression, and in other ways affords indications of health or disease. Plate.) Its volume. 
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varies with different breeds, as well as before and after feeding, in the mare during pregnancy, and 
in other circumstances. In healthy, well-thriving animals it should be moderately developed, as its 
size corresponds with the volume of the digestive organs, and the development of these is generally 
related to their functional activity, particularly when the food is of good quality. A horse with a 
narrow belly — “tucked-up,” as it is usually designated — is either insufficiently fed and nourished, or 
has the digestive organs imjierfectly developed, and is therefore a bad thriven Nevertheless, we 6ften 
find horses undergoing severe work, and receiving very nutritious food in small bulk, with the belly 
very much retracted — drawn up as that of a greyhound is — and which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have this part much more voluminous. 

A large belly indicates a gross feeder, and is often seen in common-bred horses, which usually 
consume a large quantity of bulky food containing little nutriment In young horses the belly is 
also usually large. 

The shape of the belly is intimately allied to its volume ; it should be cylindrical in well-fed 
well-formed animals, and its outline should continue that of the chest, passing gradually into the circle 
formed by the ribs and the Hanks ; while, inferiorly, it should form a gentle convex curve from the 
breast-bone to the region of the stifle. When this curve does not exist, but, instead, an almost 
straight line from the sternum up to the flank, it is a defect, not only to the eye, but to the animal 
itself; for such horses are usually bad doers, are easily fatigued, and, after severe exertion, refuse their 
food, or feed badly— their digestive apparatus being imperfectly developed. If, on the contrary, the curved 
line is too convex, falling suddenly downwards from the sternum, and rising as suddenly from the 
flank — “ pot,’’ or ** cow-bellied ’* — it testifies that the animal is a gross feeder, soft, slow-paced, short- 
winded, and, if used for saddle, likely to carry this on the withers. 

“The belly is mainly supported by the back ribs. Horses which are short in the chest, or 
long and loose loin ed, and, at the same time, great feeders, often distend their bellies, so that they 
‘hang down.’ Such animals are unpleasant to ride, because the saddle has a tendency to work 
forward on the shoulder. The same unpleasant result is produced when the sides of the chest are 
narrow, and the ribs just behind the saddle are unduly circular. 

“There is also an opposite evil If, from want of proper length and due convexity of the 
middle ribs, the circumferent measurement decreases from the fore-hand to the rear, the girths (and, 
with them, the saddle) will slip back ; and, in the stable, the same result will happen with the roller 
and the clothes.” 

The sheath does not retjuire much notice. It is well developed in entire horses, and in geldings 
a fair development is generally considered as an indication of robustness, and a very small sheath a 
sign of weakness. When the sheath i.s large and pendulous, owing sometimes to weakness of its 
suspensory ligaments, or other cause, the horse, in moving at a fast pace (as in trotting), makes an 
unpleasant gurgling kind of noise, which seems to be produced by the intestines, but which is, in 
reality, caused by the air passing into and from the sheath. This noise generally subsides after 
the horse has been moving for some time ; but it can always be stopped by introducing a piece 
of sponge into the sheath for a short distance, and withdrawing it again when the horse returns to the 
stable 


THE LIMBS. 

The limbs, four in number, and divided into fore and hind, or anterior and posterior, support 
and move the body. l*he fore-limbs are closer together than the hind ones; they chiefly serve 
to sustain the weight, or the front part, of the body, while the posterior limbs not only sustain the 
'Weight of the hinder part of the body, but are the chief instruments in propelling it In order to 
accomplish their different functions perfectly, they are not attached to the body in the same manner!, 
(or while the fore-legs arc attached simply by means of powerful muscles and tendinous structures 
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(so as to suspend the trunk between them in the manner of a C'Spring, without any bony intervention)i 
the hind-legs • are attached solidly to the pelvis by means of the hip-joints, which gives them their 

great power in pushing the body forward. In addition to this, the fore and the hind limbs differ 

from each other, inasmuch as, in the former, the articular or joint angles are more open — one, 

indeed, being entirely dispensed with ; while, in the latter, the angles are more acute and numerous, 
and the muscles which close or straighten these are larger and greater in number. It is to be 
noted, also, that in both fore and hind limbs their individual bulk and weight is at their upper 

extremity; the large bones, surrounded by powerful muscles, being there. At the lower extremity 
we find nothings but light bones, with tendons and ligaments, this arrangement being the most 
favourable for strength and speed. 


Fore-Limbs, 

The fore-limb consists of shoulder, arm, fore-aim, elbow, knee, cannon or shank, fetlock, pastern, 
and foot 

The Shouldery in reality, is formed by the shoulder-blade, though it is very often made to include 
the arm as well, the two portions apparently being one. This is a very important point in the 
conformation of the horse, and is one to which the attention of all horsemen is usually directed, 
especially when speed and action are concerned. Situated on the side of the chest, at its anterior 
part, covering the ribs there, and a portion of the withers, the shoulder-blade is directed more or less 
obliquely downwards and forwards, to meet the arm-bone (humerus), with which it forms the shoulder- 
joint ; though their conjunction does not constitute what is called the point of the shoulder, this really 
being the prominence formed by the head of the arm-bone. At its upper part, where it is expanded 
(the bone itself being triangular in shape), the shoulder-blade is surmounted by an elastic cartilage, 
the convex margin of w^hich lies against the withers. In the shoulder commences the movement 

of the limb which is about to be raised from the ground; and this takes place by a swinging kind 

of motion, the lower end of the shoulder-blade being raised and advanced, w^hile the upper end is 
carried backwards and downwards, the extent of the movement depending upon the length of the 
muscles which produce it, as well as that of the bone itself. When the limb is properly formed 
this movement should be extensive and free. 

The first condition, therefore, is the length of the shoulder; the second, its direction; the third, 
the muscles which move it The longer the shoulder, so the more extensive will be the movement of 
the entire limb, and especially if the former is oblique ; in fact, a long shoulder-blade is nearly, if not 
always, an oblique one. In horses designed for speed, this obliquity is most marked, whether con- 
sidered with regard to the horizon or with that of the arm-bone, with which it should form an acute 

angle. Any other direction of .the shoulder is unfavourable for speed, though perhaps not for the 
exercise of strength. Por race-horses, hunters, and saddle-horses, long sloping shoulders are very 
essential ; as not only do they insure speed, and good easy action, but they also guarantee safety, 
whether the horse is ridden on the flat or across country. Though desirable in harness or heavy 
draught horses, they are not so essential. Nevertheless, a long shoulder is necessary in these (though 
its obliquity is not of so much moment), as it is important that the collar should have as wide 
bearing as possible, and this it can only obtain with a long shoulder. 

A short and upright shoulder is defective for any kind of work, but more especially for speed 
or pleasant riding, and an animal so formed will soon fail in its fore-limbs when put to hard labour. 
More especially is this the case if the shoulder is not well placed on the side of the chest; if 
too forward, it exaggerates the evil. The muscular development of the shoulder is an important 
factor in its beauty and movement The muscles should not only be well formed and promment, 
but they should also be dense and clean. Excess in volume, constituting a thick, heavy shoulder, 
is better adapted for draught than riding purposes. Clean or dry shoulders are seen in the thorough- 
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bred race*horse, or well-bred hunter; thick, massive, or heavy shoulders in the cart or dray horse; 
in the former, the upj^er part is fine and firm, the bulk of the muscles attaining its maximum at 
their junction with the arm. Loss of condition, as well as disease, will produce wasting of the 
shoulder muscles; while, with regard to direction, it has been observed that grazing and feeding on 
the ground has a tendency to make even sloping shoulders upright in the course of time. 

In examining tl)e shoulders, we look for injuries caused by the collar, and to wasting of the 
muscles produced by sprains. 

The Ann is formed by the large bone, named the humerus, which forms a joint with the shoulder- 
blade at the point of the shoulder, and, proceeding backwards and downwards, makes another joint 
with the bones of the fore-arm and elbow, its direction placing it at an angle with the scapula. 
Like the latter, this bone should be as long as possible, in order to give attachment to the important 
muscles w^hich move it and the shoulder, as well as the fore-arm. This length, however, should be 
in proportion to that of the shoulder, as, if too long, the horse is inclined to stumble, and go close 
to the ground. It has been remarked that, in the bas-reliefs of the Parthenon, all the horses have 
the arm-bone too long, the length of this in a well-formed horse — measuring from the point of the 
shoulder to the centre of the elbow-joint, or a trifle beyond — being about a moiety of tliat of the 
head. A short arm is even more objectionable than one too long, inasmuch as it affords less 

attachment for the muscles which move the fore-arm, which is then unduly elevated, without being suffi- 

ciently extended, producing that kind of action called “ plodding,** “ hammering,** or “ pottering,” in which 
the movement is altogether in excess of the pace. 

The direction of the arm is an important consideration. For speed it should incline backwards and 
downwards, at an angle of from 50® to 55®; though it may beiless, provided the scapula has a good 
slope. In harness or draught horses the angle may be from 45^ to 60*^. For speed, the slope of the 
shoulder-blade downwards and forwards, and that of the arm-bone backwards and downwards, should 
be in due proportion. It is very important that the direction of the humerus should be favourable, 
with regard to its being inclined outwards or inwarda In this respect its greater axis should be nearly 

parallel to the middle line of the body. If its lower end projects too much outwards, the whole limb 

will be twisted in the same direction, and the toe will be turned inwards ; while if, on the contrary, it is 
directed inwards (the elbow turned in) the leg and toe will be twisted outwards. 

The Elbojv, situated behind the lower end of the arm-bone and the head of the fore-arm, constitutes 
the arm of a very powerful lever, which acts in keeping the limb straight and rigid while the horse is 
standing, and so assists in sustaining the weight of the body : while during progression its muscles tend 
to bring the limb into a straight position when it has been flexed. In order to fulfil its part well, the bone 
forming the elbow should be long and extend well backwards and upwards, and be parallel with the 
direction of the body. When it is short, the limb is generally weak, and there is a tendency to go 
over at the knees; when it is directed too much outwards, the toe is turned inwards; but if, on the 
contrary, it is turned inwards, the toe is then directed outwards — both of which directions are faulty, 
as they disturb the stability of the limb, and besides giving it a very unsightly appearance, predispose 
it to diseases and premature decay. 

The elbow, of course, should be free from blemishes and swelling. Some horses have the bad 
habit of lying like a cow — that is, with the leg bent under the body, and the elbow resting on the heel 
of the foot ; in this [>osition, the end of the branch of the shoe immediately impinges on the point of 
the elbow, producing not only abrasions, but often a large swelling or tumour, which is not only very 
unsightly, but often requires an operation for its removal. 

The Fare-arm extends from the arm to the knee, and is covered with muscles in front, outside, and 
behind, but not inside ; its movements arc those of flexion and extension, flexion being all the moro 
extensive as the bone is long. The fore-arm should be long, thickly covered with muscles, and well 
placed. A short fore-arm implies a short stepper or galloper ; while even if the arm is auffidently 
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uokM the bone is large or wide laterally, in order to give good attachment to muscles, the limb will be 
weak. Therefore, not only should the bone be large, but its muscles should also be largely developed, 
especially those before and behind, towards its upper part ; the muscles in front, more particularly, should 
stand out boldly and prominently, their tendons towards the knee being firm and clean. A thin fore- 
arm is a sign of weakness in other parts of the body, as well as in the limb. 

In addition to its length and its strength as points of beauty, it is necessary that the fore-arm should 
be perfectly vertical, whether it is looked at in profile or in front; any deviation forwards or backwards 
bdmg more or less a serious defect in proportion as it is exaggerated. 

Inside the fore-arm is a horny mass, commonly called the “chestnut,” which is very rarely absent, 
and which varies in size according to breed, being usually very small in well-bred horses, and very large 
in the commoner sorts. 

The Knee is a very important portion of the fore-limb, situated between the fore-arm and the shank, 
or cannon-bone, and the two splint-bones ; it is formed of these bones and two rows of smaller bone», 
which, between each other, constitute a number of joints, as they all move upon and against each 
other. Looked at in front, the knee is slightly convex from side to side, and in well-bred horses with 
fine thin skin, the outlines of the bones are more or less visible. In depth the knee is slightly less than 
its width, while it is wider at the upper than the lower part Viewed sideways, while in front the outline 
is nearly straight, behind it is very angular, owing to the presence of a bone that projects considerably 


backwards — the trapezium. 

A well-formed knee should be deep, wide, and clean, as well as straight, with the bony prominences 
well marked and covered by a fine skin. Its width in front, as well as its thickness, is very important, 
as it indicates that the bones are well developed, and have large articular surfaces ; its breadth, also, from 
before to behind, with regard to the trapezium, is of as much importance, as it insures powerful bending 
of the knee, and a solid support for the whole limb. The depth of the knee is also a matter of moment, 
for the same reason, though perhaps it is not so necessary as the breadth. 

The direction of the knee is as important as that of the fore-arm, with regard to its being vertical, 
in order to insure solidity; when it deviates from a vertical direction it is defective. The most 

common deviation is that forward-" over at the knee,” as it is commonly called; this may be so sught 

as to be scarcely noticeable, or it may be so great as to become positively painful to witness. It may 
be congenital, when it is usually slight; but it is most frequently induced by overwork, anij especially 
in horses which have been made to labour severely when too young. When it is congenit^, even 
though the deviation forward may be somewhat great, it is less objectionable than when brought about 
by overwork; inasmuch as in the former the muscles, tendons, and ligaments may be in their nornul 
condition and perfectly capable of performing their function-indeed, m some of these cases, the limbs 
are particularly strong and safe; while in the latter these are weak, contracted, or ngid, only perform 
their duty imperfectly, • and the horse is consequently unsafe. In the last case, the knee is usua y 

shaky when the horse is standing at rest, and the knee projecting forward. ^ 

When the knee is indined backwards, it constitutes what is known as buck-kneed, and is 
undoubtedly a defect The knee, instead of being straight in front, more or less ^ whde 

behind it is more prominent and angular than in a well-formed knee, t is not sue a sen 

perhaps, as the knee indined forwards; its chief drawback, in addition to lU unsighUin^ is the 
Lvere strain imposed upon the ligaments at the back and sides of the knee, which - ^time injures 
them. When a Torse has the knees deviated inwards (looked at in fhmt), it is known “ ^ne^* 

and bean some resemblance to what is known as “knock-knees * m man. This is defecUve nrt oriy 

from unequal strain or bearing thrown upon certain bones and ligamente while the 

at rest, but it causes the lower part of the limb to be thrown outwards m an unsighfly manner m 


trotting. 

The other- devUtion is that in which the knees are bent outwards, 


and the horse is “bow* 
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legged.” This is a very serious defect, the knees being wide apart, and the feet rather close together, 
so that the strain is thrown upon the outside ligaments of the joints, as well as unequally on the 
bones; while, from the toes being turned inwards, the fetlock and pastern-joints, as well as the feet, 
have the weight unfairly disposed upon them ; consequently, these are soon fatigued, damaged, and 
prematurely worn out. 

The distance of the knee from the ground is an important point in conformation, and depends 
on the length of the fore-arm above the knee, and the shank or cannon-bone below it. A knee well 
let down is that which is most to be sought for in speed and strength, and is due to the greater length 
of the fore-arm over that of the shank — this greater length, of course, being associated with proportionate 
development of the muscles of the (ore-arm. 

The chief blemish to be looked for in the region of the knee is that due to wounds or contusions 
in front, commonly known as “broken-knee,” which, when present, so seriously detract from the value 
of a horse, as it only too often indicates faulty action or instability of the limb, and consequent 
stumbling or falling on the knees. “Broken-knees” are marked by the presence of a scar more or less 
apparent, and which may not be accompanied by any injury to the tendons, ligaments, and bones 
beneath, or which may, on the contrary, be so serious as to materially interfere with movement In 
slight cases the hair on the outer surface of the skin may only be shaved off, producing perhaps 
change in the colour of the hair, which becomes vrhite; in other cases the injury is so great that 
there is a large cicatrix with more or less thickening, on which the hair cannot be regenerated; 
while usually the hairs above and below project more or less, and render the blemish more nurked. 
In very slight cases, when there is any doubt as to whether the knee is really broken, lifting the limb 
forward, bending the joint, and slightly damping the hair, will show whether it has been damaged. 

The Shank or Cannon is constituted by three bones — the shank-bone, or large metacarpal bone, and 
the two splint or small metacarpal bones, one on each ride, inner and outer ; it extends from the knee 
to the fetlock. In front there are several tendons which go to the pastern and the foot-bone, and 
behind are also powerful tendons which pass to the same destinations ; and, in addition, two strong 
ligaments, one of w^hich, the suspensory^ extends from the knee to the fetlock, sending branches to the 
bones below ; and a much shorter ligament, known as the check ligament, which arises slightly above 
the suspensory ligament, and joins the deep flexor tendon of the foot, known as the back tendon. 

There are no muscles worth mentioning below the knee, but only bones, tendons, and ligaments. 
Above, the cannon is in contact with the three lower bones of the knee, forming part of the knee-joint ; 
the small metacarpal or splint-bones, however, do not extend to the end of the shank-bone, which 
alone forms a very movable joint by its union with the large pastern-bone, with the addition of the 
two sesamoid bones, behind at the fetlock. 

The importance of the cannon-bone in movement, and in insuring stability, as well as in propulsion, 
is of considerable moment. Its direction should be vertical, and in proportion to the parts above it 
should be short and thick, its large diameter being an indication of strength and beauty; while the 
tendons and ligaments behind should be wxll separated from it, and be large and distinct. Any deviation 
fiom the vertical direction of the cannon, cither forwards or backwards, outwards or inwards, is a defect 
more or less grave. The size of the shank is considered from before to behind, and depends upon the 
thickness of the bone, as well as the degree of detachment of the flexor tendons and suspensory ligament 
from it ; the detachment of the flexor tendons again chiefly depends upon the breadth of the knee, laterally, 
this again depending upon the development of the trapezium, and, below, on the size and situation of 
the sesamoid bones behind the fetlock. So it happens that, in proportion to the development of thesei 
we have the projection of the tendons backwards; when badly developed, the horse is said to be 
‘‘'tied in” below the knee. A certain amount of breadth of the shank in front is also necessary, this 
breadth being greater in the fore than in the hind limbs, a narrow shank being a sign of weakness ; 
fact, the shank should be developed in proportion to the weight of the body ; when it is narrow^ the 
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knee is also narrowi tho pastsfn bones thin and light, and the tendons slender, while the sesamoid bones at 
the fetlock are small and ill-formed. A light and long shank is a very serious defect In weighted horses 
the skin covermg the shank is fine and soft, and lies closely to the bones and tendons, showing 
these and the ligaments distinct and prominent With coarse-bred horses, on the contrary, the skin 
is thick and hairy, especially at the back part, where the hairs are bristly and of considerable length, 
even as high as the knee, completely concealing the bones and tendons, and giving this part of the leg a 
round appearance ; at the same time, the tendons feel soft and flaccid— a condition which is not present 
in the well-bred horse, in which the firmness and density of the tendons is a marked characteristic 
In the heavy cart-horse, thickness of skin and abundance of hair is not so objectionable as in light 
horses ; nevertheless, fine silky hair, even though long, is an evidence of quality. 

The diseases or blemishes to be looked for in the region of the shank are somewhat important 
In the first place, there is the bony deposit or tumour known as splint,” which may be situated between 

the cannon and splint bones, either to the outside or to the inside of the leg, close to the knee 

or some distance from it, and the serious character of which will depend upon its proximity to the 
knee, or upon its interference wdth tendons or ligaments. Secondly, marks, contusions, or swellings, 
produced by striking the inside of the leg, from the knee to the fetlock, with the opposite foot — 
known as ** cutting,” or “ striking.” Tliis injury is most frequently inflicted on the inside of the 
fetlock ; less frequently, perhaps, on the inner and lower part of the knee, when it occurs in horses 
with high action, which usually turn their toes out, and is known as “ speedy-cut.” Thirdly, sprains 
of the tendons or of the ligaments, recognised by thickening of these, sometimes tenderness on 
manipulation, and more rarely shortening ; this condition is mosS^ readily discovered by passing the 
fingers down these parts, though when the most posterior tendon is sprained it forms a projection 
or convexity behind the leg, which is easily perceptible. Fourthly, there are the puffy swellings, due 
to distension of the sheaths through which the tendons play, with the lubricating fluid which is secreted 
there, and vulgarly termed wind-galls.” These swellings may exist behind and near the knee, or 

towards the fetlock, and are an indication of injury to the tendons or their sheaths, of disease (such 

as rheumatism), or of severe exertion. In examining a horse as to soundness, all these things have 
to be looked for, and, in addition, traces of the firing-iron, or the small scar on each side of the 
legy a short distance above the fetlock, immediately in front of the flexor tendons, which shows that 
the operation of neurotomy, or “nerving” or “unnerving,” has been performed. 

The Fetlock Joint is that part of the limb immediately between the shank and the pastern which, 

behind, is covered by a tuft of hair (the “ foot-lock”), and has a small, homy growth, known as the 

ergot. In addition to the shank-bone and the large pastern-bone, there are two bones behind, 
one on each side, called the sesamoid bones, into which the suspensory ligament is fixed, and which 
are firmly bound down to the cannon and pastern bones by other ligaments, which greatly strengthen 
this important part of the limb. Behind these two bones, the flexor tendons play in a shallow 
groove, and this arrangement enables the bones to play the part of a pulley during the movement 
of the tendons over them. 

In firont of the fetlock joint, the extensor tendons of the pastern and foot also pass. This 
joint should be large, straight, and clean; its width, from before to behind, should be considerable, 
as the laiger the sesamoid bones are, the greater advantage the flexor tendons will have in 

bending the pastern and foot, while there will be greater surface for the insertion of ligaments, and 

thus strength conferred. The wider, therefore, the fetlock joint is, looked at in profile, the 

stronger the part will be ; while, viewed in front, it should also possess a certain breadth. A 
small, round pastern is a defective one. The insertions of the suspensory ligament into the sesamoid 
bemes on each side should be clearly defined, and the interspaces between this ligament, the shank, 
and ^ ftbeor tendons should be wide and well-marked. 

^ joint should be firee from puffiness, scars, or thickening : in well-bred horsea, it is 




Fig. 3* Fig. 4. 


Side View of Defective Fore-Limbs. 

Fig. 1. Shows a straight shoulder with R heavy chest» and legs too mndi onder the body. Fig. a. Similar dioidder^ with 
weak and long light pasterns. Fig. 3. Bettcr-plaeed shor*der, bat kgs too modi under the body, and pasteffui too ihW 
upright Fig. 4. Limbs over at the knees to excess. 
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coveted fine dcin, the fetlock is scanty, and the hair silky, while the ergot, or horny excres- 
cence, is small and rudimentary. In coarse-bred horses, the skin is thick and pasty, the fetlock hairs 
long and coarse, and the ergot large and long. 

The Pastern is situated between the fet- 
lock joint and the coronet, or upper margin 
of the hoof ; it is formed by two bones (large 
and small pastern-bones, or os suffraginis and 
os eorona), and is, in reality, the most slender 
part of the limb. The first pastem-bone is 
the longest and most slender, while the small 
pastem-bone is short and thick. The pastern 
is not vertic^ like the shank, but is more or 
less obliquely directed forward. In front it is 
rounded, and behind, where it forms the hollow 
of the pastern, flat; certain prominences can 
be felt at the sides, which give insertion to 
the lateral ligaments. When well formed, it is 
broad, thick, of a moderate length, of a certain 
obliquity, dean, and free from bony deposit 
The breadth and thickness give an indication 
not only of the increased surface for ligaments 
and tendons, but also for space for joints. The 
length of the pastern is important ; when too 
long, it is often a sign of weakness, unless the 
bones, ligaments, and tendons compensate for 
this in tlieir development ; while, on the con- 
trary, if they are too short, they diminish the 
elasticity of the limb, and lead to jar and 
premature wearing-out So that a pastern too 
long, or loo short, must be considered defective 
conformation. 

With regard to direction, or obliquity* 
this is usually related to the length of the 
pastern: if too long, it often approaches a 
horizontal direction; if. too short, always a 
vertical position. 

The horizontal obliquity is often set down 
at from 40® to 45 “, but it will be found that 
this is not correct in a well-formed limb, which 
will show a slope of about 60*. In very well- 
bred horses of light conformation, 45* will be 
sometimes noted; but in these the. pasterns 
are long, and the tendons and li^ments should 
be proportionately strong. Long and oblique 
pasterns possess ‘the advantage of rendering • r 1 . 
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CHEsr AND Fork*L!Mbs: Front View, 
A well-formed harness horse. 
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but they expose the limbs to shock or concussion during movement, predispose to disease of the bones 
and cartilages, and are very unpleasant in riding horses, though for draught horses they are not so 
objectionable. 

Wkh regard to blemishes or diseases, it may be observed that the pasterns become upright from 
severe exertion, the fetlock joint in extreme cases knuckling forward, this producing not only deformity, 
but unsafe instability. The most serious defect or disease is the presence of bony tumours or deposits 
on the pastern-bones, especially the smaller and commonly known as “ringbones.” These are most 
frequently found in short upright pasterns, and are generally due to inflammation produced by concussion. 
Sometimes there are scars more or less great in the hollow of the pastern, due to ulceration of the skin, or 
“cracked heels,’' and a small cicatrix is found on each side of the pastern immediately over the flexor 
tendons, showing that the operation of neurotomy (lower operation) has been performed. 

The Coronet is the name given to the prominence around the upper margin of the hoof, and 
extending to the heels of the frog. It is formed partly by the lower part of the small pastem-bone and 
the extensor tendon in front, at each side by the upper part of the lateral cartilages, which spring from 
the wings of the coffin or pedal bone, and behind by the deep flexor tendon, and a portion of the plantar 
cushion in addition — what is called the coronary cushion — an elastic body fitting into a recess on the 
inner side of the upper part of the hoof, completes the composition of the coronet. It is covered by 
somewhat long hairs, which fall over the front of the hoof. These hairs are fine and short in well-bred 
animals^ coarse and long in the under-bred, and are generally removed in the process of trimming or 
clipping. 

The beauty of the coronet consists in its development and its cleanness ; its largeness indicating 
a welhformed coronary cushion and cartilages, to prevent jar and promote elasticity, as well as a large 
joint between the small {)astern and pedal bone. In examining this part ossification of the lateral 
cartilages (“side-bones”), shown by loss of elasticity on pressure, is the most important defect to be 
looked for. Wounds and contusions may also be present, as well as the troublesome fistulous abscess 
known as “quittor.” 

The Hoof terminates the limb, and is the part that comes in contact with the ground while 
supporting weight It is a homy box containing a portion of the small pastern-bone, the coffin or pedal 
bone, and the small bone behind these, over which the flexor tendon of the foot plays, known as the 
navicular bone — a sketch of the anatomy and structure of which will be given in the chapter on shoeing. 
In the meantime, we may remark that perhaps no part of the fore-limb is more deserving of study than 
this portion, commonly designated the foot; indeed, the importance of a sound foot has been insisted 
iiimn in the remark made by an old writer, Jeremiah Bridges, in his work on the horse's foot, “No 
foot, no horse.” 

The hoof consists of wall, sole, frog, bars, and commissures, three in number, which separate the 
bars from the frog, and divide the frog itself to some extent into two portions. 

The size of the hoof varies to some extent in different breeds of horses, without being in any way 
defective. Well-bred horses, those reared in dry climates, as well as those living on rocky ground and 
in mountainous regions, have the hoofs smaller than those of common, coarse breed, or which are bred 
in low-lying or marshy countries. As a rule, the hoof ought to be in proj^ortion to the height, weight, 
and conformation of the animal. A well-shaped fore-foot is nearly circular in shape on the ^ound 
surface, though sometimes it is a little longer than it is wide, but this is rare in the unshod fore-foot 
Looked at in fronti it appears to be nanower above than below, wider a little to the outside than the 
inside, and the same height on both sides. 

In profile, from the coronet to the ground in front, the slope varies from 48® to 52?, the height of 
this part being twice that of the heel, while the coronet inclines in a straight line from the front to the 
faeet^ Seen from behind, the heels are wide and of the same height, the inner being slightly more vertical 
lliaii die outers When raised from the ground backwards, ihe sole is seen to be slightly concave and 
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thick, the frog large towards the heels, hard and sound in the deft, and giving evidence of contact with 
the ground ; the bars are somewhat prominent, and the commissures well spaced and clean. 

With regard to colour, this varies; but undoubtedly the best hoofs are the black or slightly grey. 
The front of the wall should be smooth and shining, showing its fibrous structure; while the hairs 
of the coronet should cover its upi)er margin, and, like a thatch, protect this part against dryness and 
undue humidity. 

A hoof too large, even though well formed, constitutes a notable defect, and generally belongs to 
under-bred, coarse horses ; it is most objectionable in fast-paced horses, and least in heavy draught horses. 
In addition to its own weight, it requires a large shoe, and this renders the action heavy and clumsy, 
while concussion on hard ground is severe, and there is also a tendency to strike the opposite limbs, 
or tread on the opposite feet; on soft or heavy ground it is also more difficult to withdraw it 

A too small hoof, on the contrary, does not afford sufficient support, and the horn is frequently thin, diy, 
and brittle ; while there is a tendency to disappearance of the frog, and tenderness after long journeys. 

A narrow hoof is one in which the length exceeds the width, and the toe is usually long, throwing 
increased strain upon the pastern and tendons. The term is usually synonymous with contracted foot 

Front hoofs of unequal size are to be looked upon with suspicion, the smaller of the two, 

unless its diminution is due to loss of horn through travelling without a shoe, being generally the 

seat of disease. 

A flat hoof is one in which the sole, instead of being more or less concave, is quite flat, with low 
heels ; the horn is usually thin and soft, and the sole, heels, and frog liable to be bruised ; an exaggeration 
of this is found in the convex sole, which extends below the level of the wall, and is known as 
pumiced foot It is usually due to chronic inflammation of the foot (laminitis). This is always a 
very serious condition. 

A hoof with the heels too high, sometimes termed buck-hoof,” is also a defective shape, inasmuch 
as the pastern is uptight also, and the frog is generally small and removed from the ground. It may 
be remarked, however, that the heels may be allowed to grow too high through the neglect of, or from 
bad shoeing, and can be remedied by lowering the heels. 

Heels too low are sometimes congenital, but are perhaps more frequently rendered so by improper 

management of the hoof. The toe of the hoof is generally too long, and the pastern, too oblique, 

and the weight of the body being thrown mainly on the heels, these are liable to be bruised. 

We have also the hoof with the toe turned inwards, due, as already noticed, in most cases to a 
deviation in the limb. At times, however, it may be owing to twisting outwards of the foot itself. There 
is a tendency to strike the opposite limb, and the inside heel is liable to be bruised from its being 
brought more under the centre of gravity, wjiile the horse's action is ungraceful as well as unsightly. 

A hoof turned in at the toe is equally defective as the last, and the outside heel is the one most 
likely to be bruised. 

A hoof higher at one side than the other is defective, inasmuch as the lower side bears more weight 
and strain than the higher, and that part of the foot suffers accordingly, as well as the limb above. 

The other defects of the hoof, which are really diseases, or are due to these, are somewhat numerous. 
Contraction, manifested particularly towards the heels, is in the majority of cases caused by disease in 
the back part of the foot ; when this is so the frog is usually greatly diminished in size, unsound, and 
the sole unusually concave. In rare cases only one heel is contracted, and that generally the inner 
one. Suppuration of the frog, commonly termed ‘Uhrush,” is due to an inflammatory condition of this 
part, in which we have a fetid discharge frpm the cleft, which is ragged and irregular, and very deep» 
Fissures in the hoof, known as ** sand-cracks,” arc found in the wall situated in front of the hool^ Of 
to one side — in the hind-foot usually in front, and in the fore-foot generally on the inside quartdfv 
on the outside. These fissures may extend from the coronet to the ground, and to the sensitive ports 
within, when they are termed ** complete ; ” or they may nrither be so deep nor so long, ibty 
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are ** incomplete. ’’ In examining the hoof, it is well to remember that such cracks are often concealed 
by the dishonest vendor, who fills them up with gutta-percha, pitch, or any other likely material What 
are wrongly designated “ corns,” but which arc really bruises of the vascular parts of the foot, are found in 
that part of the sole which is enclosed by the angle formed between the wall and its inflexion, the bar. 
Thb contusion or bruise is most frequently observed in hoofs with low, weak heels, as well as in narrow, 
contracted feet; though it may also be produced in well-formed hoofs by bad or neglected shoeing. 
The injury is rendered evident by the presence of blood-stained horn at the part indicated ; the staining 
may appear very trifling, and in the form of small points, the mass of the horn itself being rather 
yellow ; or the horn may be deeply saturated with, and softened by, the blood and serum thrown out 
from the bruised membrane beneath. The first may be removed entirely by paring, though the latter cannot 
be eradicated in this way, but, on the contrary, becomes more and more evident the greater the amount 
of horn removed. A suppurating com is a bruise which has run on to suppuration from the injury, the 
consequent inflammation being greater. 

Any part of the sole may be bruised like the heel, and present the same appearances ; it is usually 
designated bruised sole, and may be produced by treading on a sharp stone, or other hard and 
angular body, or from stones or hard mud getting between the ordinary shoe and the sole. 

Inflammation of the foot, technically known as laminitis, gives rise, after a time, to deformity 
of the hoof, and especially if the inflammation assumes a chronic form. It most frequently attacks 
the fore-feet, and causes the horse to place more weight upon the heels than usual during progression. 
The heels are higher and wuder than usual; the toe is long, and projects forwards and upwards, 
making the hoof appear as if it had fallen in towards the middle in front; and there are circles or 
rings of horn around the hoof, thick and narrow in the middle, shallow and wide towards the heels. 
The sole, instead of being concave, is more or less flat, or even convex, and there is a wide space 
between the w^all and the margin of the sole at the toe, filled with a mass of imperfect horn, which 
is usually stained yellow, brown, or red, porous and soft, or dry, and easily broken into powder. 

This is a serious condition of the foot, as it is beyond remedy, and the horse is always more 
or less lame. 

What is commonly called ‘‘seedy toe” may be due to laminitis, but it is as frequently caused 
by contusions, and not unfrequently by driving the clip of the shoe too tight against the wall of the 
hoof. It consists in a separation of the wall from the sole and the parts within, the cavity often 
extending to near the coronet, and sometimes containing a brittle, powdery horn, to which it probably 
owes its name. This defect is not readily detected without removing the shoe, though, by tapping 
on the front of the wall with a hammer, the hollow sound produced is indicative of its presence. 

“False quarter” is a defect in the hoof-wall towards the quarter, due to a defective secretion 
of horn caused by an injury to the coronet ; it fa shown by a deficiency — sometimes extensive — in 
the wall, in which there is not unfrequently a deep fissure from the top to the bottom. 

HIND-LIMBS. 

The hinddimbs, like the fore, support the weight of the body, but they have a far larger share 
than these in propelling it ; and, for this reason, they are more solidly fixed to the trunk by means • 
of the hip joint, the fore-limbs (as has been stated) being attached to the body by means of muscles. * 
In the hind-limbs, we find similar parts to those in the fore ones, though some of them are 
differently disposed as to situation and direction: thus, the thigh fa analogous to the arm, the stifle 
to the elbow, the leg to the fore arm, and the hock to the knee. 

The Tkfgh^ properly speaking, fa the part of the hind-limb extending firom the hip joint to the 
stifle; it is composed of the laigest round bone in the body (the femur), and a number of powerful 
muiciea The femur extend^ in a diagonal manner, forward from the hip joint to the stiflei itg 
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direction being an important element in conformation ; indeed, it has been sud that this bone can 
scarcely be too oblique. 

But, although great obliquity is favourable for speed, yet it must be remembered that, whoi it is 
exaggerated, it prevents the limb being canied sufficiently under the body in movement, though it 
is too much so when the horse is standing; while, when too vertical, it does not permit sufficient 
spring. The length of the thigh is important : for speed it should be long, “ well let down,” 
thick, when looked at from behind, and broad; the muscles inside the thigh should be pardculaily 
well-developed, and the thigh itself should stand well apart from its fellow on the opposite side. 

The Stifle, which corresponds to the knee of man, is formed by the lower end of the femur, 
the head of the tibia, or leg-bone, and, in front, by the patella, or knee-cap. The stifle is about the 
same height as the elbow; it should be low, towards the belly, rather directed slightly outwards, so as 
not to interfere with the latter. 

The Leg, or, as it is more commonly designated, the thigh, extends from the stifle to the hock; it 
is formed of two bones (tibia and fibula), with muscles behind, outside, and in front, but only the skin 
covering the bone inside. This part is somewhat conical or pyramidal in shape, being wide above, and 
tapering towards the hock; behind — passing in a straight line, downwards and backwards, to the point 
of the hock — is the large tendon named after Achilles, but which is, in reality, two tendons, twisted one 
over the other : the terminations of two muscles, the gastrocnemii. The length of this part (which 
ought to be designated the leg) should be equal to that of the fore-arm, and well clothed with muscles. 
A long, well-developed leg is always found in horses of speed. It should have a moderate degree of 
obliquity from the stifle backwards, this obliquity being, in a well-formed horse, from sixty-five to seventy 
d^ees (horizontal), and that of the thigh above (inclined in the opposite direction) at an angle of 
about eighty degrees, while the shank below should be vertical The muscles in front and to the side, 
should stand out boldly, white, behind, the tendinous cord passing to the point of the hock should 
be well clear of the leg. 

There are not many defects or blemishes to be looked for in the thigh and the 1^. 

The patella has sometimes a tendency to slip off to the outside, giving rise to peculiar lamenets — 
inability to bring the leg forward, and the toe being dragged on the ground. Rarely it happens that 
the attachment of one of the tendons at the point of the hock is ruptured, and the tendon slips off 
to the side. In some horses, there is sometimes a bony tumour as large as a pigeon's egg at the lower 
end of the tibia, inside the hock, due to injury. It may be found in both tibias. Rupture of the fle»>r 
tendon of the hodc, in front, is sometimes noted, and causes symptoms not unlike those of fracture of the tibia. 

The Hock is composed of six bones, disposed somewhat like the bones of the knee, in two rows. 
This is a very importaut but complex joint, the movements of which, though confined to simple flexkn 
and extension, are of serious moment with regard to progression, it being one of the most energetic 
centres of propulsion in the hind-limb. 

The hock should be wide, large, and clean, mth the bones and tendons well defined and prominent 
Its width or breadth, laterally os sideways, is a very important feature. The 'calcis or heel-bon^ whkh 
forms the point of the hock, should be long; standing well back, while below, where the hock meets the 
shank, width is no less necessary ; narrowness at either pert is a grave' defect A small hock is a weak 
hock, and when narrow below it is doubly defective. The direction of the hock is to be noted ; it 
should be parallel with the body ; it is defective when the ptnnt is turned inwards (cow-hodeedX ww* 
also when the point Is turned outwards. When the point turns outward^ the toe of the foot Is cone- 
spondingly turned inwards; when it is inclined inwards, then the toe is -directed outward^ aiid'ibeoe 
is a tendency to strike the opposite limb. 

The Shank, passing from the hock dkwnwards, diould be vertical; when it incfoiei fo nw i r ^ foe, 
hock is too much bent, and is then designated sickle-hocked,” the lower part of the Boitt 'ixfogiiwo' 
much under the body. When foe shank is directed obUque^ badkwiuds from foe heifoi foe^^^ i^ 
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iditced in a false position, and is not only weakened thereby, but the weight of the body is thrown 
more on the ibre<legs. 

The diseases and blemishes of the hock are somewhat numerous, and several of them are serious. 
The most important of them all is formation of a bony tumour, called a “spavin," which appears on 
the inner face of the hock, a little to the front, and unites two or more of the bones of this joint It 
is .best seen when the observer stands at the horse’s shoulder with his face directed towards the hock, 
the inner profile of which he can then readily perceive. For the purpose of detection, the same part of 
both hocks should be sun’eyed from the same point at each shoulder, so as to compare them one with 
the other. Sound hocks should be symmetrical in outline ; even when both are spavined, the spavins 
are never exactly alike. The touch is also another important guide, though perhaps not so reliable 
as the eye. Mistakes have sometimes been made in examinations, by taking for a spavin what was 
really the distension of one of the capsules between the bones of the hock ; but such mistakes should 
not occur if ordinary attention is paid, as the capsular distension is soft and elastic, while the spavin 
is hard and immovable. It is sometimes said that a horse has “ coarse hocks ’’ when the natural processes 
on the bones are largely developed ; these should not be mistaken for spavin, and so far from being a 
defect they are the very opposite. Spavin sometimes causes lameness, often rather intense, depending 
upon its situation, and upon the manner in which the bones are involved. 

“Curb” is a swelling at the back part of the hock, at its junction with the shank, and is best 
seen when the hock is looked at sidewa]rs ; the back line of the hock, instead of being straight, is more 
or less convex. There is sometimes a bony enlargement at the head of the shank on the outside, 
between the splint and the cannon-bones, which is analogous tp a splint in the fore-limb. 

“ Bog spavin ” is a swelling in front of the hock, to the inner side, soft and elastic to the touch, 
and is due to distension of the capsule of the proper hock-joint “ 'I'horough-pin ” is a soft swelling 
between the point of the hock and the leg-bone, and is due, in most cases, to strain, either of the 
hock-joint or of the tendons connected therewith. Sprain of the flexor tendon of the foot as it passes 
over the inside of the hock close to the calcis, also gives rise to a swelling, which is readily perceived 
when the hock is looked at from behind. “ Qipped-hock ” is a swelling at the point of the hock, 
caused by injury. 

There is nothing very particular to remark with regard to the parts of the limb below the hock, as 
they do not differ very widely from those of the fore-limb. The homy excrescence named the “ chesnut,” 
is situated immediately below the hock, to the inner side of the limb. The shank-bone is narrower 
than in the fore-limb. The hoof, instead of being circular, is, on the contrary, oval, more sloping, sole 
more concave, and the heels wider and higher. 

The direction of the limbs. Us aplombs^ as our French friends designate the position • of these, is 

on essential point in caKiformation ; as, however well they may be formed, if their direction is faulty it 

will more or less interfere with their durability, stability, or free movement. 

In a well-formed horse, looking at the fore-limb sideways, a vertical line commencing in the middle, 
at the elbow-joint, should divide the knee, shank, and fetlock equally, and fall a little behind the heels. If 

the kitees go forward beyond this line, the horse is “ over at the knees ; ” if behind it, it is “ buck-kneed.” 

lif the Bnc Mis too much behind the heels, the {rasterns are too oblique and long ; but if touching the 
heel% then dte pasterns are too short and upright 

The fon^)imbs, though straight, may be too forward, or too much under the body. -LookM at 
In -front, ip a well-jdaded limb» a vertical line, commencing at the point of the shoulder, should 
1»W fllnou^ ttie middle of the knee, shank, pastern, and hoofs ; while, with regard to the two Ihnbs, it 
.1^ been laid ddMi that the space between the hoofs should be equal to the width of the hoof meastsed 
Through defective formation of the diest, the limbs may be too close together firora 
to be ^‘coming out of one hoif^" as the laying is' ; while an dccesrive vddth 



Sit>E View or Dekective Hi?h>-Qiuetew ahp Limee 

Fig. I. Quarter loo rfiort and round, and teg» ftmight and beyond Uie wrticat Fjg* S* Ouaitcr too kut^nijid 4jW ^y| i 
and kgs far bebiod the vertical line. Fig. 3 . Legsicwnittdi in ftoitt of the rofWcol Huf *1^ 

q arter than Fig. a, but the kgs have the same defecta. 
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Widi regard to the hind-limbs, looked at sideways, a vertical line from the hip-joint should paes through 
the middle of the leg at a point between the stiHe and hock, and fall alongside the quarter of the hoof. If 
ih* limb is in ^nt of this line, it is too much under the body ; and if behind it, then the line falls in front 



B.veK View or Hiso-Qi-arteks .\m> Li (is. 

TUt figim lepteMOtt the himl-qnarten and legs of a strong hunter or harness horse of good shape, though the legs are if 
•nShWog lather dose 6wn the hocks downwards 

of the boof, and the 1<^ is too far back. Long and oblique pasterns, and short upright ones, will alter the 
&il of dlis line. A good representation of well formed hind-quarters and legs for a powerful hunter ot 
huaeit hoiiM, hS looked at sideways, will be found on page 197. 

liteked at ilKan behind, a well-shaped quarter and hind-leg should so apjxsar that a verti<al line will 
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Hack View or HtNO-QuAtTERS axd Lbos (D&rtCTSVE)* 

I ig. I. Ixrg« too wi(1c apart, especially from Ihe ho?ka, which are twiite4 ontwards, And the Idei timidi In* i 
opposite condition, with the cinarter and legs light, and the toea turned out. Fig, 3 . Lege IktO cloi| tagellirr 
dowawaids —** cow*hocke<L** 4 « Hinddcga too wide mNut« 
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^tt from tho ’point of the hip, behipd the point of the hock and shanki to the heels of the hoof, dividing these 
parts into equal halves; while between the two hind>hoof$ there should be a space equal to the width 
of one hoot If the limb, as a whde, passes outside this line, the horse is too wide ” behind ; if only 
from the hocks, then these twist outwards ; and if from the pastern, the horse is liable to “ brush.” If the limb 
passes inside the vertical line, and the hoofs are near each other, then the legs are too close together ; if this 
commences only at the hocksi the horse is said to be “ crooked,’* or cow-hocked.” 

AGE. 

The age of the horse may be determined, .with more or less certainty, by certain signs which are 
manifested by the animal at different periods of its life. To the majority of experienced horsemen some ot 
these signs are familiar, while some others require close observation and experience to detect them. 

The most certain signs of age are to be noted in the teeth; but, nevertheless, there are otlicr 
indications which are obvious to the eye or accessible to the touch. I'bus, it does not recpiire much 
experience among horses to distinguish old from very young animals ; the outline of the body, the shape 
of the limbs and of the head, the character of the coat, forelock, mane, and tail, are sufficient for this 
purpose. In very old animals, there is a tendency in the hairs to become grey or white, in those with 
dark coats, and especially on the sides of the head, around the eyes, nostrils, etc. The hollows above 
the eyes become deeper, and the lower part of the head and the sides of the face are shrunken ; the 
back and the loins often become more hollow ; and the limbs show signs of wear, either in standing over,” 
or ** knuckling over.” One notable sign is to be found in the borders of the brnnehes of the lower jaw 
becoming thinner, owing to the fangs of the teeth in that jaw rising up higher in their cavities. Another, 
sign, knotvn since the days of Aristotle, is the elasticity of the skin of the head. If the skin of the face 
or lips is pinched between the fingers and thumb, and pulled outwards, then suddenly let go, if it retracts 
quickly and becomes smooth without any wrinkles, the animal is young and in good health; but should 
it remain for some time ridged, it is old. 

The bones of the tail have also been supposed to afford evidence of age. These bones, and especially 
those towards the root of the tail, have small prominent eminences, known as processes,” at their 
sides. Up to twelve or thirteen years of age, no important change takes place in these ; but at thirteen 
years of age, there is felt at the root of the tail a small bony enlargement ; at fourteen, it has increased ; 
at fifteen years there is a hollow behind it, and another eminence is felt — each year subsequently adding 
to the growth of this, until at from seventeen to eighteen years it is fully developed, and at twenty-one 
years there is a third eminence of the same description. We do not know what reliance may be placed 
upon this tail test of age; and all the other signs mentioned are more or less uncertain, except those 
furnished by the tcetli, which in the horse, of all the domesticated animals, affords the surest and most 
persistent guide. 

Much practice and intelligent observation are needed to render a person expert in telling or in 
jud^og the age by the teeth, and even the most experienced arc at times puzzled to give a definite opinion 
with regard to certain animals. Although in the horse dentition is more regular, and the growth of the 
teeth more determinate than in most other animals, yet there can be no doubt that precocity in development 
of the frame, through improved breeding or highly artificial management, may influence their growth, 
and render their eruption meve rapid. 

The period of birth must also have some effect on the development of the teeth. A foal bom early 
in January must hiEVe a mudi more forward mouth than one which ha$ been foaled, say in July or 
August, There gie also cases in which the teeth are irregularly developed, either from natural or artificial 
oniliei--HainO0!g the latter being the reprehensible and cruel practice among breeders and horse-dealers, 
of tearing out thw foal or milk teeth, iu order that tile permanent teeth may appear sooner, and thus 
ifof phtebaaen 
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For ascertaining the age, all the teeth — incisors and molars — can be made available ; but for iHe 
amateur, and indeed for the expert — except in cases where there is much doubt — the incisor teeth^ being 
Aie most accessible, are those generally examined. 

To ascertain the age, the incisor teeth are viewed on their cutting surface or tabhy and in frofik. 
The lower incisors are preferred to the upper, though the latter afford good corroborative evidence* The 
^^tush,” or ^^tusk,” also yields additional evidence to some extent, though it must be noted that these 
do not appear until later in life, and that they are seldom present in the mare. In examining the indsors, 
attention is given to the form and the details of their tables ; to their direction and their length ; and to 

the shape of the comer teeth. The size and colour of the teeth are also iH>ints to be noted. In the 

young animal they are smaller and whiter than in the adult or aged horse. 

For convenience in studying the age, dentition may be divided into five periods or stages : — 
I, The appearance of the ^^milk” or “foal” incisors; 2, their growth and progressive wear; 3, 
their removal and replacement by the permanent incisors ; 4, the development of these ; 5, the successive 
changes in the tables oi these, due to friction or wear. The following remarks should be compared with 
the illustrations in the two plates. 

First Period , — This demands but little notice. At birth, the foal has rarely any incisor teeth, but 
in about a week or eight days two appear above and below. In thirty to forty days two more appear, 
one on each side of the others, and until six months these are developing ; .from seven or eight to 
I'EN MONTHS, the comer teeth appear ; and at a year old the four middle teeth in each jaw are well up 

in wear, but the comer ones are not yet in apposition. 

Second Peri0d.--YxQvci twelve to about sixteen months, the comer teeth are gradually getting into 
wear, and the middle teeth are in contact over the whole of their tables. At twenty months, the lower 
corner teeth are in wear throughout the whole of their anterior border. At two years, all the incisors 
above and below arc in full wear over their tables, and it is ivell to remark the af^ieaiancc of a mouth 
at this age, as mistakes have been made in confounding it with an adult mouth. In the first place, the 
t^th are smaller and whiter than those of the adult horse ; in the next place, the spaces between them, 
close to the gum, are also wider, due to their narrower and well defined neck. The corner teeth, also, 
are generally deficient at their posterior edge, and the front of all the teeth is level and smooth, while 
each tooth is destitute of the vertical depression or groove which is noticed in the adult incisor tooth. 

Third Period . — This commences at about two years and a half, and finishes at five ykare 
Soon after two years the gum appears to shrink firoro the necks of the teeth, and becomes red along 
its border; and at two years and a half one or two of the central incisors will be shed in each 
jaw, and the pemianent teeth, which have to re])Iace them, are growing up. This gives the mouth a 
very characteristic appearance, there being a deficienqr in contact between the two jaws at this part, 
when they are brought together. At about two yfars and nine months, hoivever, these permanent 
teeth are in conuct by their anterior borders when the mouth is closed, though their tables are not 
yet in wear. During the third year, the tooth on each side of the middle teeth is becoming narrower 
at the neck, and at three and a half yf..\rs is shed, being replaced by the permanent tooth ; so that 
at this time the same appearance is noted with these teeth as with the two central the year befim 
At FOUR y^ars old the four middle teeth in each jaw are in contact when the mouth is closedf and 
the tusks (if a male) are usually through the gums. Between four and five years the comer milk 
teeth are shed— usually at four and a half years— and replaced by the permanent teeth. These cantinne 
to grow until the horse b five years old, when their edges meet at the anterior past, though not 
behind. At this time the mouth is completed with permanent incssors, and the following appeaiance 
'may be noted: each tooth, on its tabic, is an elongated oval, with a more or leas deep and rather 
dark cavity of the same shape in iu orntre, sunounded by a thin white line of enamd. Thb 

stitutes the “mark,” and is of a certain depth, whtdh becomes diminished with wear- At 
old, the mark in the two middle teeth is bccomiiif shallow or ddaced; the comer tecdi 
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DESCRIPTION OK PLATE SHOWING THE AGE, AS INDICATED BY THE TEETH. 

The figures on the annexed plate show the mouth in profile^ the upper and lower incisors being in apposition and viewed in 
profile or sideways (a) ; and also the upper and lower jaws apart, showing the tables of the incisors, those in the upper jaw being 
aliove (b), and those of the lower jaw below (< ) 

Fig.i. — MotiTH OF A Two-years Old Colt, showing, in profile^ all the tables in contact, the general shape, narrow 
neck, and smooth even surface of the incisor teeth ; and on their tables is evidence of general wear on all the surface, with the 
exception of the posterior border of the corner teeth. 

hig. a.— Mouth ov a Threr-yEvVRS Old Coi/r, showing, in the central permanent teeth replacing the temporary, 
but not yet in contact ; while the temporary teeth on each side arc becoming narrower in the fang, which is being absorbed, and the 
approaching eruption of an<»ther pennanent tcjolh is indicated by its situation at the bottom of one of these fangs. On the tables of 
the milk teeth on each side, the result of wear is seen by the disappearance of the mark, and the levelled condition of the comer 
teeth. 

Kig. 3.---M0UTH OF A Colt nearly Four Years Old. —In this are seen, in profile, the comer milk teeth — ^small, 
smtKith, and narrow — showing a |)ortion of their fangs, especially the upper, which will soon be shed ; and in the lower jaw the tush 
is appearing. The two |>eiinancnt teeth in each jaw contrast in a marked manner with the temporary teeth. On the tallies the 
contrast is as marked the surface of the jHirmanent teeth, showing the marks, is pretty generally in wear, the upper teeth being 
most so. 

Kig. 4. —A Kui.i. Kive-ykars Oi.d Moui H,--In profile, it is seen that all the permanent teeth are now up, and in con- 
tact when the mouth is closed ; the tushes are also well up. The corner teeth arc not fully in wear. On the tables the corner teeth 
are undergoing wear on their anterior border ; the middle teeth have their entire surface in wear, and the mark has nearly dis- 
appeared, though the central ring of enamel is still elongated transversely and very narrow, and is approaching the posterior border 
of the tooth. The Ux>th on each side of these is approaching the same condition. It will lie noticed that the incisors in each jaw' 
form a nearly regular semicircle. 

Kig. 5.— A Six-years Old .Motth. —There is not much apparent difference between this and that of five years old. In 
profile, the tushes are seen to be more developed (though in this example they were later than usual), and the notch on the upper 
corner tooth-^caused by wear against the lower one, and its projecting beyond it behind — is beginning to be nriade. On the tables 
of the lower incisors we find the best evidence. On the middle teeth the surface is becoming oval in shape ; the central enamel is 
thicker from before to behind, and is not so long as at five years, while it is also nearer the posterior margin of the teeth. The 
same remarks arc applicable to the tooth on each side of these. The upper corner teeth are rather “shelly” \ue., incorapltte 
behind - a rather common occurrence) or fissured. 

Fig. 6.-A Seven -YEARS Old Mouth.— In profile, the notch in the upper comer tooth is deeper, the lower corner tooth 
shorter, laterally, at its upper part, the upper and lower incisors in the closed mouth being also less vertical than at five years old. 
The tushes are also worn and blunted. On the tables the effects of wear are more evident in all the incisors ; the four middle teeth 
in each jaw are oval, the centrals even having a tendency to a round form, the central ring of enamel is thicker, narrower, and 
nearer the back of the tooth. In the lower corner teeth the wearing surface is more extensive, and the central ring of enamel may 
l)C complete, though in some instances— as in the figure— it is still incomplete, especially in “ shell teeth.” 





DESCRIITION OK 1 ‘LATK SHOWING THE AGE, AS INDICATED HY THE TEETH. 


The figures on the annexed plate show the mouth in prpjile, the upper and lower incisors being in apposition and viewed in 
profile or sideways (0) ; and also the upper and lower jaws apart, showing the tables of the incisors, those in the upper javr being 
above (<'>), and those of the lower jaw below {r) 

Fig, y.—AN Eight-ye-\rs Oi.n MorTii.- -In profiU^ when the jaws are closed, the upper and lower incisors meet more 
obliquely, and the tush is shorter and blunter. The tables of al) the lower incisors are much worn, the mark or cavity has dis* 
appeared from all, the four middle teeth are oval and approaching the circular form, and the comer teeth are becoming oval. The 
centra] enamel is assuming an angular shape at the l>ack part and is diminishing in size, and between it and the anterior border of 
the four middle teeth yellowish roark^ are appearing. 

Fig. 8. --A Nine-veaks Oi.n Mor rii. - In profile^ the teeth are still more oblique, and in some instances the notch in the 
comer teeth has disappeared. Looking at the tables of the lower incisori., it is seen that those of the two middle teeth are round 
and their centra] enamel has assumed a triangular shape, and the star*’~^as the newly appearing nmrks between this enamel and 
the front of the teeth is named>-is nearer the middle of the table. The tooth on each side of the middle ones is becoming round, 
and the comer teeth are oval. The airve formed by the six teeth is much diminished, particularly in the centre. 

Fig. 9. - A Tkn-vkarn Orn Mot'TH.—'rhe obliquity of the teeth in the mouth is still more marked when looked at in 
pt‘ojiU\ those in the two jaws meeting at a more acute angle ; the obli<|uity of the comer teeth has also increased, and there is a 
larger inters})ace between them and the adjoining teeth. On the tables of the lower incisors, it is perceived that the two middle 
teeth are rounder, their central enamel smaller, more markedly triangular, and close to the posterior border of the teeth ; the star it 
also more apparent, and nearer the middle. The adjoining teeth are round, and the comers nearly so, though the latter being shell 
teeth this sha^ie is not so obvious. The curve fomied by the teeth is straighter in the middle. 

Fig. 10.*— A Twki.ve-yeaks Oi u Mot’ t it.— The incidence of inclination of the incisor teeth, in profile^ is still greater than 
at ten years, and the necks are becoming more exposed at the gums, leaving wider interspaces between them. All the lower tables 
are round and levelled, and in some instances traces of the central enamel may yet remain, though usually it » absent, and in its 
^tead, in the centre, is a sniall yellow spot the last evidence of the *^star.*' 'llie mouth is narrower .and straighter in ftont than at 
eight or ten years. 

Fig. II, — A Fikiken-ykars Old Mouth. —In prajile ^ the features noted in the twelve-years old mouth arc still more 
marked at this period. The notch is deeper in the comer up{)er teeth. The tables of the two middle incisors below are now 
triangular in shape, and those next them are becoming so. The mouth is narrower across and its convexity greatly decreased. 

Fig 12. -A TiiiK rY- YEARS Old Morni.— L’p to this |»eriod, the changes .already delineated have been progressive, and 
more or less recognisable ; ami at thirty years the incisor teeth indicate extreme old age. The upper incisors are generally wider 
than the lower, and therefore project beyond them on each side in the closed mouth. In proJUe^ the lower incisors are very hori* 
zontal, especially the corner ones, and these rarely come into close apposition by their tables. The tables of the lower incisors are 
longer before to behind than transversely, and, having lost their triangular form, are now biangular or, rather, quadrangular. 
The coating of enamel which envelops the teeth is disappearing from their posterior surface. In some instances the teeth are 
irregular in length in one or other jaw, sometimes in both, being excessively long from defective wear ; in other instanoea, on the 
contrary, they are worn dowm nearly to the gums. The curved line formed by the incisors at adult age has now become nctily 
stiwight, and the jaws are thin ami narrow. Tlie remains of the star are indicated by a (aint yellow* spot in the middle of (be table 
of each tooth. 
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in their posterior border, and the cavity is deep; when the mouth is closed, it is noticed that the 
comer teeth do not meet exactly throughout, while all the teeth are nearly vertical in the jaws. At this 
time the tusks are well developed. 

Fourth Period . — After five years old all the incisors are in full contact, and the age is then judged 
by the attrition of the tables: indicated by their longitudinal extent, and the length of the central 
cavity or mark, as well as the wear of the corner teeth. 

At SIX YEARS old, the tables of the middle teeth are assuming a short oval shape; the posterior 
border of the comer tooth is in wear ; the mark in the two central teeth is nearly or quite obliterated, 
and these teeth arc usually whiter than at five years old. A marked feature at this time is noticed 
when the mouth is closed, and the incisor teeth are consequently in contact This consists in the 
appearance of a slight notch at the upper corner incisor tooth, caused by its wear against its fellow of 
the lower jaw, which it overlaps slightly behind; wear not taking place throughout the whole surface, 
the corner of the tooth is untouched, and consequently a kind of notch is formed, which increases as 
age advances. 

At SEVEN YEARS old, the incisor teeth all appear to be whiter than at an earlier period ; the lower 
comer tooth is narrower across than the upper one — has made a deeper notch than the latter; the 
mark in the two central teeth has entirely disappeared, and the tooth at each side is in much the 
same condition, while the shape of the table itself is becoming a shorter oval. 

At EIGHT YEARS, the mark or cavity in all the lower incisors is worn out, and the two middle 
teeth are becoming round in shape on their tables, while those next them are oval, and the corner 
teeth are approaching that shape. Instead of the mark in the middle teeth, there is a yellow transverse 
line, whjch is often not so distinct in the other teeth, and the central circle of enamel is diminishing 
in extent, becoming a little angular towards the back part, and approaches nearer the posterior border 
of the tooth. Looked at in profile^ when the mouth is closed, it is now observed that the teeth 
instead of being vertical, as they w'ere at five years old, have changed their direction, and are now 
rather oblique, while the notch is deeper in the upper corner teeth, and all have assumed a yellowish tinge. 

Fifth Period . — This period commences when the horse is said, wrongly, to be aged, and to have 
lost “mark of mouth.” It extends from nine years to extreme old age, and, so far as the teeth are 
concerned, affords indications which every year are less reliable ; so that it is not always possible to 
state, with any degree of certainty or precision, what the age of an animal during this period may 

be, unless the examiner has made a profound and wide study Of well-ascertained mouths at all ages. 

At NINE YEARS, the two middle teeth are round on their tables, and the central enamel assumes 
a triangular shape; the teeth on each side of them* are also becoming round, while the corner teeth 
are oval; the notch in the corner upper teeth sometimes disappears at this period. 

At TEN YEARS, the ^tables of the middle teeth are still more round, the central enamel smaller and 
markedly triangular ; and in profile^ in tlie closed mouth, the incidence of the jaws is still more oblique. 

At ELEVEN YEARS, the comer teeth are rounded in outline on their tables, and the central enamel 
is still further diminished, and nearer the posterior border of the teeth. The upper corner teeth arc 
more oblique, and again show a notch. 

At TWELVE YEARS, the tables of all the teeth are rounded, and some of them only show a trace 

of the central enamel ; at this part, if there is no enamel showing, a yellowish spot is observed. 

The mouth has become narrower in front, and less convex in outline. The lower border of the jaw 
is also thinner ; riie cheeks look flatteneil, and the face appears to be depressed on each side. In many 
esses the teeth are modi dongated, and when the two jaws are together the obliquity has increased. 

At TMiRTESK YiARS, the Central enamel is no longer seen on the tables of #the lower mdsors, 
but in ^e upper middle ones it is round and narrow in form. At fourteen years, the lower middle 
IMume a triangular shape; and the curve of the whole of the teeth has neatly 
the jtw is very much nsirower. 
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At FIFTEEN YEARS, the middle indsors are triangular, while the tooth on each side is c^mendltg 
to be sa 

At SIXTEEN YEARS, all the teeth ofTer the characteristics of the previous year in « Adre exmgetited 

form. 

At SEVENTEEN YEARS, all the lower incisors are triangular in shape; the teeth look a litde apart, 
and the obliquity of the comer teeth is still more apparent. 

At EIGHTEEN YEARS, the jaw is Still narrower in front, and the tables of the teeth, instead of being 
elongated longitudinally, as at five years old, are now elongated in the opposite directioh — that is, from 
before to behind. 

At NINETEEN YEARS, this change is still more manifest ; the teeth are more tlorizontal, and often 
longer than they should be. 

At and after twenty years of age, the appearance of the mouth is somewhat variable, but, 
to the expert, it indicates old age. In firoJUe^ the jaws meet at a very acute angle, their teeth do 
not appear so close-set, and their tables are more flattened at their sides. Sometimes the teeth aie 
excessively long, and very horizontal; while in other cases they are very short, or worn to dearly the 
level of the gums. In all cases, only a small part of their fang remains in the socket ; spaces generally 
exist between the teeth, close to the gum; into these spaces the gum itself projects, and they often 
contain the remains of food. 

Extreme old age, as already mentioned, is manifested in other ways: such as the temples and the 
eyebrows becoming grey, the mane and the tail are thinner, the head and the body usually become 

emaciated, and the limbs and joints give evidence of weakness. 

IRREGULARITIES OF THE TEETH. 

As might be expected, irregularities of the teeth of the horse are by no means uncommon. 
These irregularities are related to the number of the incisors, either more' less being present; to 
their shape; to the fusion of two of their number; to the shape or depth' of the mark or cavity; 
to a deficiency in their length, or excess in width of one of the jaws; to excesrive or defective wear; 
to changes produced by crib-biting ; and to the employment oS fraudulent measures. 

With regard to these irregularities, we need only here remark that they inay modify, more or less 
considerably, the appearances of the teeth as a guide to age, and must be taken into account by the 
examiner. The eflect of crib-biting especially is to be noted, inasmuch as it not only damages the 
incisor teeth very considerably, but it is also a sign of the existence of a most objectionable vice in the 
animal, 'fhe incisor teeth of a crib-biting horse are characterised by the anterior border being worn 
away, the sharp edge having been taken ofiT obliquely, often from the middle of the table, or even some 
distance down the front of the tooth. In some cases, the abnormal wem affects the lower incistws only; 
in other cases, the upper; and in other cases, again, both upper and lower. In some very me 

instances, strange to say, the posterior border of the incisor teeth, not the anteriew, is worn in crib- 

biting, this wear being confined to the upper or lower teeth, or both,, or to one jaw posteriorly and the 
other anteriorly. 

In some instances, again, the tables of the teeth ate worn away b seixii^ the maiiger, add ih some 
peculiar cases the sides of the teeth are involved. In extremely anftequeot cases, the ftoot of the 
incisors of the lower jaw, betwemi the gum and' the taUes of the teeb, has beeii alom iMsri asniy 
by pressure against the edge of the manger, while the ahinMl has been’ swallowing the ab" bt 

cribbidng, the middle incisors are involved, but in thne the bdend and corner ones also sitife 
With regard to the raAtimiLEur usascres employed to coaoerit debets oi<^ 
a few remarks may be useftiL It is to be noticed,' llOWsIviet^ dutt b miinjir 

required to detect' these ftaada ■ . ‘y/ 
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In order to make a young animal appear older, it is by no means an uncommon custom to 
lance the gums, or bum them with a hot iron, so as to expedite the appearance of the teeth ; but 
the plan most usually adopted is that of tearing out the temporary teeth, so as to allow the 
permanent ones to grow up more rapidly. This cruel operation, often brutally performed, causes 
the most acute pain, and often subsequent suffering, not unfrequently causing the animal to neglect 
its food, to become feverish and wasted, and even so ill as to die. In nearly all cases, it causes 
the animal to be very much afraid of its head being touched, or makes it even vicious for a long 
time afterwards. 

In some instances, this extraction of the teeth commences when the animal is two years old, 
by tearing out the middle incisors; in other cases, it is only those on each side of the middle 
ones which are extirpated ; and in other cases, again, only the corner ones arc removed. But it 
is by no means uncommon for all these teeth to be extracted at successive periods. 

To make a horse appear to be three years and a half old, the fraud is practised when it is three years 
.old, and at four to four and a half years when it is desired to make him appear in his fifth year. 

This fraud is detected by the laceration of the gums where the teeth have been tom out, by 
the undeveloped condition of the permanent teeth which are appearing, and by a careful examination 
and comparison of the other teeth. The general immature appearance of the animal, also, will assist 
in arriving at a conclusion with regard to this deceptioa 

To make an old animal appear young, the lower class of horse-dealers resort to the practice 
commonly known as bishoping ; but this fraudulent measure should only impose on the veiy 
ignorant 6r inattentive examiner. 

When we look at the incisor teeth of a five or six year old animal, we observe that the tables have 
a greater diameter from side to side, or laterally, than from before to behind. We have already noticed 
that, as age progresses, this shape becomes modified by the assumption, successively, of an oval, then 
a rounded, then a triangular form, until at last the tooth is narrowed from side to side. It was also 
remarked that the cavity, or ** mark,” in tlie centre of the table at first occupied nearly the whole surface, 
and was rather deep ; that it gradually diminished in size and depth ; and instead of being in the middle, 
it approached nearer and nearer the posterior border, until at last it disappeared, leaving only a yellow 
spot to show where it had once been. 

The fraud alluded to is usually practised on horses which, though old, are in fair condition, have 
good limbs, and do not show many signs of wear. They may be from eight up to fourteen or sixteen 
years old; but usually they are ten or twelve years old, as after that time the teeth have become too 
oblique, the jaws narrower transversely, the circle formed by the teeth too rectilinear, and the teeth 
themselves too mudt altered in shape on their tables, for the trick to be successful. The object is to 
give the mouth the appearance of. that belonging to an animal six or seven years old ; and a great deal 
of skill and clever manipulation are often displayed in the attempt 

The operation is effected by the horse’s head being held fast, and the mouth kept open by a gag, 
so as to leave the tables of the lower incisors convenient for the hands of the operator. Then the 
tables of the teeth are filed down to a level surface ; this being done, with a narrow gouge or graving 
tool, a small longitudinal carity, resembling the natural cavity or “ mark,” is dug out of the corner teeth 
and the tooth next them* This cavity is not easily made, for the central enamel is very hard, and it 
must he cut through. The cavities being comi^leted, they are darkened by some substance, usually the 
nitrate of silver, so as to still further give them a resemblance to the natural mark. If the tushes are 
very blunt and worn, as they usually are, the more knowing bishopers ” not unfrequently file them on 
their innur sorfiice and towards tlie point, so as to make them ^4nd look younger. 

When die horse is about to be sold, if these copers^ have^ any reason to apprehend detection, 
th^ sgei^ to have the horse’s mouth full of aali^fry giving him food which will increase 

Ihi fluid, and so sufficiently conceal their Ii^iwoik. 
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Detection of the fraud is very easy to the expert In profile or in front, when the two jaws ate 
together, if the tables of the teeth have been much filed dovm, they will not exactly- meet, because frie 
incisor teeth have been abnormally shortened, while the molar teeth have not been interfered with. In 
the upper jaw, the posterior projection of the comer tooth, which forms the notch, will probably have 
been removed by the file ; but the obliquity of the teeth and their length will be noted On separating 
the jaws, and looking at the tables of the teeth carefully, the marks of the file will be plainly perceived 
The shape of the tables, also, should correspond with the cavities, as we have already described in 
treating of age ; for it must be remembered that when the cavity is natural, it is surrounded by a white 
ring of enamel which slightly projects above the general surface; but when the cavity is artificial, no 
enamel surrounds it, and consequently there is no. projection, as is ascertained by the eye and the touch. 
If the notch has been removed from the upper comer tooth, the marks of the file will also be 
apparent 

In this kind of fraud, as in the other, the general appearance of the animal will, in many cases, 
confirm detection. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

SKOEXNa 

Hone-dioeing — Structure of the Hone’s Foot — ^Necessity for Protecting the Hoof— The Requirements in Shoeing — Disadvantages 
of Heavy Shoes-^Best form of Shoe — Angle of the Hoof— Reducing the Wall— Fitting the Shoe — Driving the Nails — 
Bad Results of Rasping — Evils of Shoeing — Calkins objectionable -The best Model of Shoe— Machine-made Plorse-shoes 
and Nails — Periplantar Shoeing — Its Advantages —Method of Applying It — Shoeing for Slippery Roads and Ice — Roughing 
-Frost-Nails — Screw Pegs— Frost Studs. 

In order to understand the general principles of shoeing, a glance at the different parts of the hoof is 
necessary. The wall is that portion which surrounds the foot, and is alone seen when this is placed 
on the ground. It is fibrous in structure, the fibres passing from above to below, as they grow from 
where the skin terminates. Externally the fibres are dense and resisting, but those nearer the interior 
gradually become soft and spongy. The growth of the wall is indefinite, it being the part which has 
to sustain wear through contact with the ground. 

When the foot is lifted, the sole and the frog are seen on its lower or ground surface. The sole 
is usually more or less concave in a healthy foot It is fibrous, like the wall, its fibres passing in the 
same direction ; but they are much softer, and their growth is definite, they breaking off in the form of 
flakes when they have attained a certain length. The frog is a triangular mass of somewhat soft and 
elastic fibrous horn, situated at the posterior part of the sole. Like that part, its fibres are also of 
definite growth, and flake off in large patches from time to time. 

The wall sustains weight and wear on all kinds of ground ; the sole is adapted for sustaining weight, 
on soft ground more particularly; while the frog has a most important use in acting as a cushion to 
support the powerful tendon which flexes the limb, in diminishing jar, and preventing slipping. 

The unpared sole and frog of the healthy foot need no protection on any kind of soil. The flakes 
of loose horn on the former serve a very useful purpose in retaining moisture, and so keeping the solid 
horn beneath soft and elastic, while they act as so many springs when the foot is placed on projecting 
stones. The more the frog is exposed to wear, so the larger and sounder it ’grows, and the better it is 
for the entire foot and limb. 

The fore-foot is of |nore importance, in the matter of shoeing, than the hind one ; inasmuch as it 
has to support much more weight, and is consequently more exposed to disease and injur)'. 

The fore-foot when well formed is nearly, if not quite, circular ; the hind-foot is somewhat oval, the 
ftpg sautlleTt and foe sole more concave. 

When the hoof is shod, foe wall is not exposed to wear, and, therefore, would grow to an indefinite 
and, consequently, most inconvenient, length if the shoe should chance to be retained too long, and the 
excessive growth of horn not removed. The sole and firog, on foe contrary, never cause inconvenience 
as foetr growth is limited. 

What is required in shoeing, foen, in prindple, is merely protection from undue wear, with the least 
^ossfola inteiFfmn^ with, or disturbance to, foe functions -of the foot and limb. The excess in length 
bf tlfo mast be xtmoved at frequent intervals— between a fortnight and a mogth— according to the 
acfortl^ of the gfowfo; but foe sole and frog, if healthy, should not be* disturbed. Not a grain of iron 

should be allowed as a protection; and this question of weight of %hoe$ 
It C8{»ecialty with horses which are conqidlcd to travel beyond a walk. There are 
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no muscles below the knee and bock, and those which are chiefly concerned in the movementt of the limb 
arise high up, and act upon short levers. An ounce weight at the shoulder or stifle, therefore, progremiifely 

and rapidly increases, until at the foot 
it has become several pounds. There* 
fore it is, that a shoe six or twelve 
ounces heavier than is absolutely ne- 
cessary to protect the wall tom wear, 
occasions a great waste of muscidar 
power of the limb, and consequent 
fatigue. If we consider the rapidity 
with which the weight increases tom 
the shoulder or hip towards the foot, 
the'number of steps a horse takes in 
a journey of a few hours, and that 
there are four feet so surcharged, we 
shall gain some notion of the many 
needless tons which the animal has 
been compelled to cany, and the 
strain thrown upon foot and limb — a 
strain they were never intended, and 
are not adapted by nature^ to bear. 
All shoes should, then, be^as light 
as may be compatible with the wear 
demanded tom them. 

For all horses, except, perhaps, 
the heaviest animals employed in 
drays and heavy waggons, the lower 
or ground face of the shoes should 
be concave, and the upper or foot 
surface plane, or nearly sa They 
should be retained by the smallest 
number of nails possible — six- or seven 
in the fore-shoes, and eight in the 
hind-shoes. Calks should never be 
employed. With the heaviest hones 
— the dray or waggon animals— -it may 
be advantageous to have toe and 
heel calks to aflbrd secure foothcrid. 

The procedure in shoeing is dm- 
ple in the extreme When the (fld sboe 
is removed from the hoof, nothing 
more is leqtuted than to remove flte 
excesrive growtii (rf* the wall by aaeaiM 
of die rasp, ap|flied to the lower pii» 
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VarricAL Section or Hoass’s Poor. 

A, homy a, plantar cuthbrn, or fiilty or raasitiva frog, eovned by 

tecretii^ membrane (c) of homy frog ; O, attachment of pedal or coffin bone (x) ; 
E, coronary or unall paatera booc, and the joint iP)it form* witb the laiga pastern 
bone, or o* tnffraginU (K) and the joint (c) between it and the pedal bone; H, 
insertion of (be perfrnatns tendon (L L) into the small pastern bone ; I, inseition 
of the perfoians tendon (t t) into the sole of the coffin bone ; j, joint between the 
pedal and navicular txme ; K, o* saflfiagiiiis or large peatem bone (l i) ; L, 
perforatus or deep flexor tendon of the foot; M, ligament atteebing the perfbmtua 
tendon to the small pastern and navicnlar bone (n) ; N, navicalar bm ; o^capenle 
lietwecn the flexor tendon and naidettlar bone, the seat of navkalar } p, 

insertion of the extensor tendon (s) of the foot into the top or pymiidal p ro c es s 
of the pedal bone ; K, large metacarpal, or cannon, or shank bone ; s, exlansor 
tendon of the foot ; T, perforstns tendon j o, fetlock ; v, bony sole ; w, toe of 
hoof ; X, pedal or coffin bone ; Y, joint betareen the cannon and large pastern 
bone. 


gin or ground, or sole bonler-<'«9t 

the front of the wait The amount to be removed will depend upon the growth, and of thht die 
skill in his art should enable him to judge. It is at the toe, or front, portion diat the eaceia ls 
found, and this should be removed until, in an ordinary bot^ wha fflaoed on dw 
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, ^ould be «bout so* or 52*. The angle can be easiljr measured by the instrument diown on die 
next page. The sole or frog should not be touche^ not even, the loose flakes removed ; and all the work 
ougbt to be accomplished by means 
nt the rasp. Faring out and hacking 
at these parts, with the drawing-knife 
diould be absolutely condemned, as 
destrucrive to the foot 

In reducing the wall to a proper 
lengtlv. care should be exercised in 
keeping both sides of the hoof of the 
same height ; as, if one is left higher 
than the other, the foot, fetlock, and, 
indeed, the whole limb, will be thrown 
out of the perpendicular. This causes 
the horse to travel painfully, as it twists 
the joints, and in time leads to disease. 

Ntarly always the inside of the foot 
is l^ higher than the outside, and 
this throws severe strain on the out- 
side of the foot and fetlock. Stand- 
ing in front of the horse when the 
foot is aon the ground, one can per- 
ceive at once whether this deviation 
is present In a well-formed foot and 
1(^, a plumb-line should fall from the 
point of the shoulder through the 
middle of the knee, shank, pastern, 
and front of the hoof. 

The wall having been reduced 
sufficiently, the shoe should fit full 
all round the drcumference, and pro- 
ject slightly beyond the heels. Heat 
is not absolutely necessary in fitting 
it, or procuring accurate co-aptation 
between it and the hooll The hails 
should take a short, thick hold of 
the wall, so that, if possible, the old 
nail holes may be obliterated when 
the excess of hmn is removed at the 
Bucceedit^ shoeing. In the fore- 
foot, the nails should be driven home 
! fouty at the toe than the heels, 
parrioilarly foe innde heel. The 
cflndtet must be laid down as 
eniooffoly as ppisible, and with only 


Horse’s Foot, with the Hoop Removed. 

AB, the coronary cushion fitting into a cavity around the inner and upper 
part of the hoof, and covered with velvet-like tufis of blood-vessels, which 
secrete the horn of the wall ; c, upper border of the cushion, with a shallow 
groove (d) separating it from the modified skin that secretes the thin, soft, 
whitish horn, covering the outside of the hoof at its upper part ; F, lower 
border of the cushion where the laminae commence; 0, sensitive, vascular, 
or fleshy laminae, or leaves, which interlock with similar homy leaves inside 
the wall of the hoof; h, fine tufis of blood-vessels at the lower end of the 
vascular laminae, which secrete the soft white horn uniting the homy sole to 
the wall of the hoof. 

8 




M- 



Longitudinal Vertical Section of a Hoof, Showing its 
Interior. 

11 homy laminae, or leaves, which interlock with the vascular and sensitive 
leaves on the cofiin bone shown in the preceding figure ; o p, upper and lower 
ends of the laminse, commencing at the cavity (x) which receives the coronary 
cushion, and terminating at the junction of the homy wall with the sole ; a i , 
upper border of the cavity which receives the coronary cushion ; 8 border 
of the thin, soft, white horn that covers the upper and outer surface of the 
wall, and is continuous with the homy frog ; T, junction betw^een the wall and 
the sole ; u, lower margin of the wall. 


^ trifling The front of foe hoof, or wall, should on no account be otherwise touched vnfo 

& l«at «^t to pass in a straight line from the top, or coronet, to the shoe. Rasimig tlus part 

is nseit injurious and fooald not be brierated on any ccfnsideration. It removes foe densfl 
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tough fibres which an but adapted for holding the aaik that retain die shoe, and eiqpoaesdie soft spboi^ 
horn beneath ; this soon dries, cracks, and breaks, and does not afford saflident snjqiOTt to the nsftlb 
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View of the Hoop in Profilf, 


A c, the sof^ thin hom coveting the upper part of wall, known os 
the coronary frog>band ; B, heel ; E, quarter ; M, outside toe ; F, toe. 
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ViF,w OF THE Lowes os Gsoukd Face or the Hoof. 

A A, white line, compoied oT toft horn, uniting the eole to the watt ; 
B, angle of the bnn ot inflexion of the well ; c, sumniit of die her ; 
D, angle of theioleor "heel;” EEihnis; r, laientl deft er conniia- 
wite t ( 3 , heel or bulb of the ■ frog ; ii, temiiwtiaa. of fanr j i, point «f 
frog : KO, s bmneh of frog ; l. body of frog ; m m, ontdde and ks^ 
toe ; r, toe ; q, deft or middle comndwnre of frog j s, ede i VV, 
quarten of the hoof. « 


The evils of shoeing, as too tdten prac- 

1. Paring of the sole and frog ; a. Ally- 
ing shoes too heavy and of a iaulty shape; 

3. Emplc^ing too many or too large nails; 

4. Applying shoes too small, and removing 
the wall of the hoofs to make the feet fit the 
shoes; 5. Rasping the front of the Itoof. 

The shoe should give the hoof a kvd, 
natural bearing on the ground. Calkings are 
hurtful to fiist-moving hones, and may be dkh 
pensed with if the shties have a omcave ground 
surface, and the frog is allowed to come fully 
in contact with the ground; if they are re- 
sorted to, their injurious effects should be 
averted by employing a toe piece of the same 
h^^t 

For the race horse, the narroirest iiwt 
rim is sufficient, provided h is drong moogh 
not to twist inr bend, and to permit a grip 
of the ground. For hnnters, hacks, and har- 
nesa hearses, a dioe of the modified pattern 
described, and here figured, is weB adapted. 
Even die oidineiy Fullered hunting pattern, 
but without the calkin on die hin 4 Mhorv i> 
infinitriy psefenUe to that iisoally eri^p^red 
for backe and hameee honee. For ffiflkie do 
better kind of eboe can be lecomweiei^ ffijan 
diat reoendy introduced Ibr tioofb 
and ttrani^oit honee in her 
Thie ii, in ibi^ beced on tte 
its introdnedon, it n** ndialBii% 


pointed out, and which it meets in every pardculsr. 
the demands of a perfect hmse-shoe. 

Hitherto, great difficulty has been expmienoed in obtafatfatg' i^oee nf tood ' ftMftrfl^ 





Bust Foums CF Shoes. 6 2 3 

ftod CiiQr flppUcitioiL But the introduction of machinery into horsc*fhoc manufacture promises to revolu* 
tioiite iTbe fimier^s ait The Horse-Shoe and Nail Manufacturing Company of London,* arc how 
]at>daci]% horse-shoes which, for elegance, durability, and safe^, are far superior to anything which has 
yet been made by hand, and at a much less cost They are supplying shoes in large quantities, of the 




SuoB WITH Concave Ground Surface and Catch Ordinary' Vullered Shoe. 

AT bach Ubbl (Fleming’s Model). 

pBttcin we hftve described And recommend^i to the snny j and as these shoes are completely finished 
and ready for immediate application, the time required to shoe a horse is reduced by at least one-lialf 
—often a matter of some importance. Not only this, but the shoes can be fitted in a cold state, and 
put on in the stable or anywhere else without the aid of a forge; consequently, sending horses to the 



Fore, and IIind-Siioe i.n Use in ihe British Army. 

JiMt bf Mackitur/, b/ tlu Hwrti Hut ami X<ul Mauu/aeturing Company, London, 

fiHtri«*s establishment can be dispensed with. 'Jbese shoes are made of such good iron tlut they very 
randy braak ; th^ can eauly be altered in sliape without heating, and are sold in all sizes. 

fcgaid to BuIs, all horsemen know how imiortant it is that these should be of the very best 
quali^ and shape. The hand-made nails are now being altogether supplanted by those made by 
ra ac h itteiy,' as they — ^the hand>made muls— are often very inferior or uncertain jp quality, and have 
ht be haaameBed and pointed by the fimrier before they can be driven into the hooC This hammetitq; 
raid ptdtttbqK 'teqiiirea time, and is not always effected with drill; the surface of the naQ is alwajw 

* OIBcw, 115. Connoa Suect, Londoa, E.C 
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uneven and ridged, which makes it more difficult to drive; and not unfrequently the point is too thin 
or unsound, which, in many cases, causes it to run into the living parts of the foot, or to break, producing 
serious results. The Globe Horse-Nail, which is also made by the above Company, is finished ready for 
immediate use, is perfectly smooth on its surface, strong at tlie point, and has withstood the most severe 
tests with regard to tenacity and durability ; while, being made by machinery, it is always uniform in size 
and thickness, and does less harm to the hoof than the hand-made nail These machine nails are made 
to fit exactly all the shoes manufactured by the Company, as well as the special shoes provided for 
the army horses. 


PERIPLANTAR SHOBINO. 

Knowing that the horse’s foot is admirably cbnstructed to perform certain definite functions, and 
that the hoof, in ordinary conditions, is designed to act as the medium through which the most important 
of these are carried out, but that its circumference is liable to be broken away and worn when unduly 
exposed, we have only to substitute, for a certain portion of this perishable horn, an equivalent portion 



Fig. I. View of the under surface of a foot shod with a pcriplantar shoe. Fig. a. Side view of a shod foot 

PERirijiNTAR Shoeing. 

of a more durable material, and the hoof is secured from damage by wear, while its natural functions 
remain unimpaired. 

AVith this object in view, what has been designated the Periplantar, or Charlier, method of shoeing 
has been introduced, and with considerable success. 

In this method the sole and frog, as well as the bars, are left unpared. The crust, or wall, is bevelled oflf 
at the edge by the rasp, and by means of a special knife^ with a movable guide, a groove, or recess, is made 
along this bevelled edge to receive the shoe. Into this groove is fitted the shoe. This is a narrow, but 
somewhat deep, band of iron (or, as now, a mixture of iron and steel ; or, better still, Bessemer steel). It 
is perforated by from four to six oval nail-holes of small size, and, if required, may be provided with a 
clip at the toe, though this is seldom found necessary. 

Its upper inner edge is rounded by the file to prevent it pressing too miUch against the angle of 
the sole, and the ends of the branches are narrow, and bevelled off towards the ground. 

The nails are very small, and liavc a conical head and neck. They must be of the finest quality* 

It is best to fit the shoe in a hot state, as it must have a level bed, and follow exactly die 
of the wall After it has been fitted, it is advisable to remove, by a small dtawing-knife, a littk 
.horn from the angle of the groove in the hoof, to 'correspond with the rounded inner edge lljie 
This ensures a proper amount of space between the latter and the soft horn, at the maqpll ¥ 
pedal bone. 



SttoEWo IN Winter. 


•6V5 

In stnsng 'hooft, the shoe is almost entirely buried in the groove ; but in those which have the Soles 
Sat or convex, with low heels, or which have been partially ruined by the ordinaiy method of shoeing, 
it is not safe to imbed it so deeply, at, least to commence with. 


SHOEING FOR ICE AMD SLIPPERV ROADS. 

Provided the frog comes laigely in contact with the ground, there is not usually much danger of 
slipping ; but as it is not always possible to secure this, recourse is had to artificial means. Among these 




Various Forms of Indiarubber Pads, with Stebi. Springs, or to be Fixed beneath the Shoe by Nails 
“ WHEN 1HE Shoe is applied. 

are calkins, which, as has been already mentioned, are objectionable in all but slow-paced liorses ; and 
indiarubber pads of various forms, to fit between the shoe and the hoof, and come in contact mth the 
groand, aitting, as well, in diminishing concussion. 

. For ice-covered roads there are various contrivances. In ordinary “ roughing,” the riioes are taken 
off and a sharp calkin is turned up ; but this requires a forge, much time, is injurious to the horse’s feet, 
does not bit long, and is expensive^ “Frost nails” are sometimes employed, but these also require 
the fimier, bet a veiy short time, and likewise damage the hoofs. Screw studs or pegs are more convenient, 
wnew liokb being 'made in the shoes when they are first put on, into which sharp* or blunt pegs are 
«crle«rinii m occasion may require. But these sometimes break at the neck, or fall out, require to be 
bhlnreit In, and the tibcad is lialde to become rusty, while they are somewhat expensive. Anotiier much 
•iail^^awd dieaper methoti is the introduaion of a square sharp peg into a square hole ptindhed in 
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each branch of the shoe, and, if necessary, at the toe— this stiid and the hole having a slight tiq>er, idiich 
permits the former to be easily inserted and removed j it should not project beyond the ^t surfoee of 




Fig. I. Sharp pyramidal stud for travelling on ice. Fig. 2. Blunt square stud for non>frosty weather. 

ScKEW Studs for Winter. 


the shoe. The studs and holes may be round and tapering in the same manner. Blunt studs may be 
used when there is no ice, or on wooden pavements, or asphalte. When required to be used, these 



studs are merely inserted into the holes and receive a smart blow ; when it is desired to remox'e them, 
a few taps on each side, and a blow on the face of the shoe, Will generally make them jump out 

This stud method of winter shoeing has been adopted foir some years in her Majesty’s Household 
Cavaliy, and is in use in most of the Continental armies.* 


* For morr minute details of shoeing, see Fleming's ** Horse-Shoes and HoriS-Bhoeing,’* and ** Practical Horse Shoeing.* 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


DISEASES AND THEIR TREATMENT. 

lntroduction-7-NttrsiAg— Administering Medicines— Fomentations or Bathing — Poultices— Enemas or Clysters — Fevers— Simple 
Fever — Influensa — Strangles— Glanders and Farcy— Lymphangitis, Weed, or Inflamed Leg — Rheumatism- Diseases of the Air 
Passages — Roaring — Catarrh — Chronic Nasal Catarrh — Sore Throat — Bronchitis — Chronic Bronchitis — Congestion of the Lungs 
—Inflammation of the Lungs — Asthma— Broken Wind— Pleurisy — Disease of the Digestive Organs — Indigestion without En- 
gorgement-Indigestion with Engorgement — Colic— Flatulent Colic— Enteritis, or Inflammation of the Bowels— Diarrhoea— 
Constipation— Lampas— Irregular Teeth — ^Worms — Choking— Diseases of the Urinary Organs— Inflammation of the Kidneys 
—Cystitis — Retention of Urine — Incontinence of Urine — Diuresis or Excessive Staling — Diseases of the Nervous Sj^slem — 
Tetanus or Lock«Jaw — ^Megrims — Epilepsy— Fainting— Apoplexy— Stringhalt — Diseases of the Eye — Simple Ophthalmia- 
Specific Ophthalmia— CaUract— Amaurosis— Diseases of the Skin— Surfeit— Prurigo and Eczema— Mange— ^ngworm— 
Grease— Giacked Heels — Mud Fever — Warts. 

In the following pages, the treatment of horses suffering from disease or injury is given in such a way 
as to assist those who, not being sufficiently skilled in veterinary medicine or surgery, may yet on 
occasions have to minister to these animals before a professional man arrives, or may be able, from the 
hints here given, to assist in carrying out the treatment he prescribes. Nothing beyond this is attempted, 
as it w«uld be in the highest degree culpable and misleading to endeavour to make the amateur play 
the part of a veterinary surgeon by mere written instruction, and try to make him understand what to 
do by book, which really requires years of special and close study in a veterinary college and hospital 
stable. It is, in the long run, more profitable to obtain skilled advice for sick or injured horses ; and 
what is now offered for consideration is merely a number of hints for emergencies in ordinary or special 
cases. 

NURSING. 

When a horse is sick or ill from injury, recovery is much accelerated by careful and sympathetic 
nursing. However indifferent a horse may be to caressing or kind attention during health, when ill he 
certainly appreciates these, and when in pain will often apparently endeavour to attract notice and seek 
relief fix)m those with whom he is acquainted. Therefore it is that kindness and careful nursing will 
sometimes do more in effecting recovery than drugs and medical attendance. Fresh air and cleanliness, 
quiet and comfort, are always to be allowed, if possible. The stable or loose box should be warm, 
without being close, and**free from draughts. If the weather is cold, and especially if the horse be 
suffering from disease of the air passages, it may be necessary to maintain the warmth by artificial means, 
though care should be taken that this does not render the air too dry to breathe. The surface of the 
body can be kept warm by rugs, and the legs by woollen bandages; yet it must be remembered that 
a sick horse is easily fatigued and annoyed by too much clothing, and tlierefore it is better to resort 
to artificial heating of the stable than to overload the body or impede movement by heavy clothing, 
If blankets must be used, should the horse have an irritable skin, it is well to place a cotton or linen 
sheet innermost. 

For bedding, long straw should be employed as little as possible, os it hampers movement Clean 
oM litteTi saw«dust, or moss litter, are the best If the hoofs are strong, and th^ horse likely to be 
oonSaed some weeks, it affords relief to take off the shoes. Tying up should be avoided if pomiWe, 
ttnleaa it is oigently required, the horse being allowed to move about or lie down as he may prefer* 

With mgard to food^ a sick horse, if the appetite is lost should be tempted to eat by offering 
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him that which is enticing. It should be given frequently, and in small quantities, but not fotc^ oh 
him; and it often happens that food will be taken if offered ftom the hand, when it will not be eaten 
out of the manger. Whether fed out of a bucket or manger, any that is 'left should be thrown away 
and the receptacle well cleaned out after each meal As a rule, during sickness a hone require 
laxative food, in order to allay fever or inflammatory symptoms, while supporting the strength. The 
following list comprises the usual good laxative food employed: green grass, green wheat, great oat^ 
green barley, lucane, carrots, parsnips, gruel, bran-mash, linseed and bran-mash, boiled barley, linseed 
tea, hay tea, and linseed oil Green grass, lucerne, and similar articles of food, should be dried before being 
given, if cut when in a wet state. Boiled grain should be cooked with as little wata'as posrible, so 

that it may be floury and comparatively dry when ready; a little salt should be mixed with it. 

One gallon of good grud may be made from a pound of meal, which should be thrown into cold 
water, set on the Are and stirred till boiling, and afterwards permitted to simma over a gentle fire 
till the water is quite thick. 

To make a bran -mash, scald a stable bucket, throw out the water, put in three pounds of 

bran and one ounce of salt ; add two and a half pints of boiling water ; stir well up, cover over, and 

allow the mash to stand for fifteen or twenty minutes, until it is well cooked. 

For a bran and linseed - mash, we may boil slowly, for two or three hours, one pound of linseed, 
so as to have about a couple of quarts of thick fluid, to which two pounds of bran and one ounce 
of salt may be added. The whole should be stirred up, covered over, and allowed to steam, as 
before described. The thicker the mash, the more readily will the horse eat it. 

JUnseed lea is made by boiling one pound of linseed in a couple of gallons of wata, until the 
grains are quite soft It may be economically made by using less wata to cook the linseed, aqd after- 
wards making up the quantity of wata to about a gallon and a half. 

Ifay lea may be prepared by filling a bucket, after scalding it, with good sweet hay, pouring in as 
much boiling water as the bucket will hold, covering it over, and allowing it to stand until cold, when 
the fluid may be strained off and given to the horse. This forms a refreshing drink. 

Linseed ail, in quantities of from one quarter to half pint daily, may be mixed through the food. 
It keeps the bowels in a lax condition, has a good effect on the skin and air passages, and is useful 
as an article of diet 

When debility has to be combated, as in low fevers or other weakening diseases, strengthening and 
easily digested food must be administaed; though some of the foods already mentioned, such as boiled 
grain, answa this purpose to a certain extent Milk, e^ bread and biscuits, malt liquor, com, eta, 
are often prescribed with this object Milk may be given skimmed or unskimmed; a little sugar may 
be mixed in it, and one or two gallons of it may be given daily, according to circumstances. One w 
two e|^ may be given beaten up with a little sugar, and mixed with milk, three or four times a day^ 
or more frequently ; or they may be boiled hard and powdered, and mixed in the milk. A quart of 
stout, -ale, or porta, may be given two or three rimes a day, or a half to one bottle of port wine 
daily. Scalded oats, with a little salt added,' are very useful when convalescence is nearly comifl^ed. 

With regard to water, as a rule a sick horse may have as much as he likes to drink, thot^h it 
may be necessary in certain cases to give a limited quantity, and to have the chill taken dT; but 
it should neva be warma tium sevenw-five to eighty degrees. 

As for grooming, as little of this as possible should be allowed when a horse is very weiflc, and 
it should be limited to sponging about the ',mouth, nosftils, eyes, and forehead witii dam wuiw,’ 
which a litUe vint^ar may be. added; haftnbriib the and the ears; take off the clotldl^|& 

^ shake or chaise it <^ce a day; and, if agreeable, rub over the body with a soft doth. 

Exfrdse, of course, is not required during sickMm or injury, and the period a -isbich i il^^ 
allowed will depend upon circumstances. Cate mastebe taken tfaat it is not 
carried tod far. at first , 



ADMimSTBRINC MsiylCtHES. 

ADMINISTERING MEDICINES. 

How to give a iaU . — Much care is required in administering medicines in the form of ball or bolus; 
and {uactice, as well as courage and tactj are needed in order to give it without danger , to the 
administrator or to the animal. The ball may be held between the four fingers of the right hand, the 
ti^ of the first and fourth .being brought together below the second and third, which are placed on' 
the upper side of the ball ; the right hand is thus made as small as possible, so as to admit of ready 
insertion into the mouth. The left hand grasps the horse's tongue, gently pulls it out, and places it 
on that part of the right side of the lower jaw which is bare of teeth. The right hand carries the 
ball along, and leaves it at the root of the tongue. The moment the right hand is withdrawn, the tongue 
is released. This causes the ball to be brought still further back. The operator then closes the mouth, 
and looks at the left side of the neck, in order that he may note the passage of the ball down the 
gullet. Many horses keep a ball in the mouth a considerable time before they will allow it to go 
down. A mouthful of water or a handful of food will generally make them swallow it readily. If 
this does not succeed, the horse’s nostrils may be grasped by the band, and held a few momenta 
A running halter should be used, so that the mouth may be quickly and securdy closed. 

If this operator has had but limited experience in giving balls, he should station an assistant on 
the near side, to aid in opening and steadying the mouth, by placing the fingers of his left hand on 
the lower jaw, and the thumb of the right on the upper jaw. Holding the mouth in this manner 
facilitates the giving of the ball, and saves the operator’s right hand, to a great extent, from becoming 
scratched by the horse’s back teeth. 

\ roost essential precaution to observe is to have the ball moderately soft; nothing can be more 
dangerous than a hard one. 

To- give a drink or drench , — ^This requires as much care as giving a ball, in order to avoid choking 
the horse, though it is unattended with risk to the administrator. An ordinary glass or stone bottle 
may be used, provided there are no sharp points around the mouth, though the usual drenching horn 
or a tin vessel with a narrow mouth or spout are safer. When giving the drink, it is necessaiy to 
. raise the horse’s head, so that the nose be a little higher than the horizontal line ; this may be done, . 
if die horse is quiet, by an assistant; but if he is restless, it is necessary to keep the head elevated by 
a loop of cord inserted into the mouth over the upper jaw, the prong of a stable fork being passed 
through it; and the handle steadily held by the assistant The drink is then to be given by a person 
standing on the r^ht side (the assistant being in front or on the left side of the horse), the side of 
the mouth being pulled out a little, to fonn a sack or funnel, into which the medicine is poured a 
litde at a time, allowing an interval now and again for the horse to swallow. If any of the fluid gets 
into the windpipe (which it is likely to do if the head is held too high), coughing will be set u;^ 
when the head should be instantly lowered. Neither the tongue nor the nostrils should be interfered with. 

Powders may be given in a little mash or gruel, well stirred up. 

Fomentations or bathingy are the applica,tion to the skin or feet of warm water. If a wide surface 
& to be fomented (as the chest, abdomen, or loins), a blanket or other large woollen cloth should be 
di|^ in water as hot as the hand can comfortably bear it, moderately wrung out, and applied to the 
jpart, the heat and moisture being retained by covering it with a waterproof sheet or dry rug. W;hen 
it to ioM aowe of its heat, it should be removed, dipped in the hot water, and agron applied. In 
infommation, it may be necessary to have the water a little hotter; and, to avoid the 
i of removmg the blanket, or the danger of chill when it is removed, the blanket nKyi bh^^ 

se^Edt^ iDbnnd'tim bo^ skewers or twine, the hot water being poured on the.outside of the Idt^t- 
vessel;, of course the water should be poured m the top part, as to alhjw S tO 
^ to the feet, these iflay he placed in a bucket or tub (the lattet Sht^d 

the ground) cohtoining warm wlter; ^a.■;quantity,of■;::^.^■■SllW>,^^^^^ 
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tub or bucket^ so as to make a thick mass^ is au excellent mode of fomenting» as it prevents spbshlng» . 
and retains the heat longer. 

POULTICES. 

Poultices are used for allaying pain, promoting suppuration, softening horn or other tissues^ and 
bringing on a healthy action in wounds. To be beneficial, they should be large, and always kept moist 

For applying poultices to the feet, a poulHct-shoe^ constructed as follows, may be used with advantage. 

Take a circular piece of hard wood, a little longer and broader than a horse-shoe, and about one 
and a half inches thick. Get one surface of it rounded in a lathe, so that there may be a rise of about 
three-quarters of an inch in the centre, while the other surface remains flat Round the circumference 
of the board have leather nailed, so as to form a convenient boot for retaining the poultice. This is similar 
to the boot in ordinary use, except that the part which comes on the ground is rounded. The fact of 
its being round will enable the horse to whose foot it is applied to ease the affected spot by throwing 
weight on the toe, the heel, or on either quarter, as he chooses. (Hayes.) 

Poultices are usually made with bran, though this has the disadvantage of drying very quickly, to 
remedy which it may be mixed with linseed meal or with a little linseed oil. Boiled turnips or carrots, 
mashed up, make a good poultice, as does linseed meal, when mixed with boiling water, and a little 
olive oil added by stirring. 

A charcoal poultice is sometimes used when there is a bad smell to be got rid of. It is made 
by adding linseed meal to boiling water, and stirring until a soft mass is produced ; with this some 
wood-charcoal in powder is mixed, and, when ready to be applied, some more powder is sprinkled 
on the surface. ^ 

It may be noted that, in lieu of these materials for poultices, the material known as spongio- 
piline can be usefully employed. A piece of sufficient size is steeped in hot water, applied to the 
part, covered with a larger piece of oiled silk or waterproof stuff, and secured there. Even an ordinary 
sponge, steeped in hot water, and covered with any waterproof material, makes a very good poulticing 
medium; it is well adapted for the throat, near the head, as well as for the space between the 
branches of the lower jaw. 


ENEMAS OR CLYSTERS. 

These are given in fevers, inflammations, constipation, etc, to empty the posterior part of the 
bowels. They are administered by a large syringe, which can contain a quart or more of water, 
with a nozzle about twelve inches in length ; with an ox’s bladder tied to a pipe ; or a ' large funnel 
with a long nozzle at a right angle ; but the syringe is best Water alone is usually employed for 
enemas; it should be about the temperature of the body, not less, but perhaps a degree or two 
more. To administer it, one of the horse’s fore-feet should be held up, while the operator (having 
filled the instrument and smeared the end of the nozzle with, a little lard or oil) pushes the latter 
very gently and steadily for a few inches into the intestine, and then presses out the water. The 
amount injected will depend upon the size of the animal ; from two to three quarts would suffice for 
an ordinary-sized horse. 

FEVERS. 

Fever is the term given to a condition of the body in which the temperature is higher thah natomli 
this is accompanied by a quickened pulse and, generally, quickened breathing. It may noted^ 
the natural pulse in the horse is from thirty-five to forty-five beats in the minutei being 
heavy horses, quicker* in those which are well bred, and quickest in small and young 
pulse is usually felt at the edge of the lower jaw, a little in firont of ti^ dm^ar ma^ 
finger is the best to fed it with, and this is best done by passing it feside the ^ 
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wul preBing the ai^eiy steadily against the bone. . The number of respirations in die hone is twdve 
to fourteen p« minute. It is best obsetyed at the flank.. 

Thefe are several kinds of fever in the hone, and fever is also a frequent accompaniment of 
diseaief!^ as well as of, wounds or injuries. The temperature of the horse in health is about 100° F., but 
in fever and disease it may rise as high as 108® or no®, while in recovery from acute feven it may 
fell, one or two degrees below the normal standard. The temperature of the surface of the body may 
vary even when fever is present (the legs or ean being cold, or cold and hot by turns), but the 
internal temperature may remain constant during these external fluctuations. This temperature is best 
ascertained by means of a clinical thermometer; though a finger passed into the mouth will afibrd a 
pretty good . indication as to whether fever is present or absent 

There are several kinds of fever, some of which are due to the entrance of a particular poison into 
the body — specific fevers, for example ; others are due to wounds or injuries ; but others, again, may be 
due to functional derangement of certain organs — such as simple fever. 


SIMPLE FEVER. 

In this condition no particular organs are involved, but there is simply higher temperature, quicker 
breathing, more frequent pulse, dulness, dry mouth and skin, and diminished appetite. It may be due 
to various causes, such as fatigue, exposure to extremes of temperature, change from the open air or 
wdl-ventilated stables to those which are close, hot, foul, etc 

There are no indications that the animal is suffering pain, and the breathing, though a little quicker, 
does pot show that the chest is involved. 

Treafnunt . — The first thing to be done is to remove the animal to a cool, clean, airy loose box. If 
the limbs are cold have them well hand-rubbed, and apply flannel bandages ; if the surface of the body 
is also cold, put on a woollen rug or two if necessary ; but if, on the contrary, it is very hot and dry, 
benefit may be obtained by sponging it over with cold water and vinegar now and again. Should the 
horse appear to have headache — which is manifested by drooping head and listlessness, with, frequently, 
swollen eyelids, and tears running down the cheeks, and hot forehead— the application of cloths dipped 
in vinegar and water to the forehead and temples will afford relief. In ordinary cases little more is 
required than to give sloppy food and gruel to drink, in which a little nitrate of potass— one ounce to 
the pailful — may be dissolved ; or the latter may be put in the drinking water. Green forage, if procurable, 
dtould be allowed, and if constipation is present a dose of Epsom salts (about half a pound) dissolved in 
water ought to be given as a drench. If much debility supervenes, two or three quarts of beer may be 
given in the course of the day. 

« INFLUENZA. 

This is a fever of a specific kind known by various names, such as Pink Eye, Bilous Fever, Epizootic 
Catarrh, Distemper, etc., which in almost every outbreak shows somewhat different symptoms : some- 
times appearing as catarrhal fever; at other times involving the lungs, liver, bowels, or brain; and ih 
other invasions being complicated with rheumatism, or inflammation of the skin and connective tissue 
behearii. But in whatever form it may appear, the chief symptom is great debility. Though it sometimes 
is widdy speead, affecting nearly all the horses of a town or country, and though its appearance in a 
. afsdiiie . or distrk^. is generally due to the introduction of horses, healthy or sick, from places in whi;^ 
it is iHSiyalelat, yet opinions are divided as to whether it is infectious, or due to some morbid inflauipe 
Ini: tike 1^ ; lievatheless, it is best and safest to look upon it as an infecUous duease, and to treat it 

suddenly, with marked fever, great dulness, and extreme weakness. 

stiff and weak, the pulse is qufckened, and the ^eluhi 
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tearful) tod if inverted they appear pink 6r dark red. There is disinclination to movO) the l^gs bedowe 
more or less svrollen) and a short) painful cough, betraying soreness of the throat, and difRcidty of 
swallowing) are sometimes noted. The expired air is hot* and the breathing more or less Kumed ; if 
the nostrils are dilated) and the breathing hurried and shallow, inflammation of the lungs is to be 
apprehended. Sometimes there is a disdiarge from the nostrils, as in catarrh ; Or this may be absent, 
and only a thin, yellow, transparent fluid escaping from the nostril When the bowels are involved, the 
horse exhibits signs of abdominal pain, such as stamping with the hind-feet and general uneasiness. And 
if the liver is involved also, the lining membrane of the eyelid will be of a yellowish-r|»d hue; while 
constipation or diarrhoea are almost invariably present. In the rheumatic form, the knees or hocks, or 
both, become swollen and extremely painful, as well as the sheath of the bade tendons. 

This is a fever which often demands all the skill of the veterinary su^eon to grapple with 
successfully, as in some outbreaks it is very fatal unless judiciously treated. A most important pre- 
caution to be adopted is laying the horse off work the moment illness is apparent To prevent the 
spread of the disease also, a sick horse should at once be isolated from those yet healthy, tod all 
communication between it and them, by means of persons, stable utensils, etc., should be interdicted. 

The chief part in the treatment to which the amateur should attend, is careful nursing. An airy 
stable or loose box, at a temperature of 6o^ if possible, should be secured ; the surface of the body ought 
:o be kept equable by means of clothing, and the legs maintained at the normal temperature by hand- 
tibbing and woollen bandages, f iruel of bran or oatmeal, with a little nitre therein, or cold water with 
litre, should be allowed for drink ; while as for food, this may be bran-mash with a few scalded oats, or 
little boiled linseed, and green forage or carrots. If the throat is sore, this may be stimulated well up 
owards the ears, between the branches of the lower jaw and down the neck, with white linimei^t; and 
f the cough is severe, the inhalation of steam from a bucket of boiling water, in which hay is soaked, 
nay be ordered. 

Should there be constipation, without symptoms of bowel complication, enemas should be administered, 
and a mild dose of Epsom salts. If great debility is present, a mild stimulant may be given, such as 
quart of ale, with a little powdered ginger therein, twice or three times a day ; and when recovery 
’s taking place, scalded oats in larger quantity, with a little good hay, ought to be given until the health 
fully established. When rheumatism is present, the joints and inflamed parts may be frequently 
libbed with the uhite or turpentine liniment, to which a few drops of the tincture of aconite have been 
dded, and kept warm. If diarrhoea is present, this should not be checked unless it decreases the 
iebility, and the surface of the body and the legs become cold, when starch, or flour gruel, with an 
>unce or two of prepared chalk mixed in it, should be given to the animal to drink, or administered as 
drench. If the abdominal pain is very acute, and causes distress, blankets wrung out of water as 
lot as the hand can bear, should be applied around the belly; and the same treatment ought to be 
adopted if the chest is involved. 

The chief indications in the treatment of influenza are fitsh air, careful nursing, tod the 
naintenance of the strength. 


STRANOLKS. 

This is a specific fever, contagious in its nature, peculiar to the horse species, chiefly attadking 
oung animals, and somewhat allied to mumps in the human species, or distemper in the dog. Horses 
>etween two and six years old are those specially predisposed; and one attack~ltlce small*pox or 
neasles in man—generally secures immunity from a second Of its, contagiousness there can be to 
loubt, and that it exists only by its contagious properties there is powerful evideime to fbow* Htomi 
ransferred from the country to town stables mre roost liable to the disease, and especially *be iHbles 
re hot and crowded ; but unless there m or has been a sick animal in these ftaiUei, or ^ 
rave been brought in some way into contact with the disease, they wiU not have siitoli^ ^ ^ A A ; 
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The early symptoms are fever, dulness, loss of appetite, sometimes a cough^ and discharge from the 
nostrils. The space between the jaws becomes filled up with a soft, diffused swelling, which increases 
day by day, sometimes extending behind the jaw towards the ears, involving the glands in that locality. 
This swelling is very tender on pressure, and in about a week or ten days an abscess forms, which, if -not 
opened, bursts spontaneously, and a large quantity of matter escapes, when the animal experiences relief, and 
the fever subsides; swallowing, which was before difficult, becomes easy; and the breathing, if hitherto 
impeded and noisy, becomes normal ; at the same time, the head, which had the nose poked out, and was 
held stiff and immovable, is now moved freely about The appetite returns, the animal is bright and lively, 
and feeds well This is the favourable course of strangles, and is that which is generally noted. 

Among foals, or animals in poor condition, however, the disease often assumes a more serious 
character, and may even prove fatal. The swelling may be so great, or situated so near the top of the 
windpipe, as to threaten suffocation; and this may be so imminent that, to save the patient, it may 
be necessary to open tlie windpipe below the swelling, and insert a tube, through which it, can breathe. 
Or the abscess between the jaws may not form properly, or even when it does so form, may be suc- 
ceeded by one or more ““abscesses in other parts, as at the root of the ear, on the back, at the 
bottom of the neck, in the chest, or in the abdomen. Sometimes these abscesses are of considerable 
extent, and may appear at widely distant parts of the body. When they form internally, in the chest 
or the abdomen, a fatal termination is almost certain. In this irregular form of strangles — usually 
termed bastard, or malignant — the fever runs much higher, wasting is greater, and if the animal survives 
it may be a long time in recovering from the effects of the disease. 

A very common sequel to strangles is the occurrence of “roaring,” from implication of the nerves 
and njpscles of the larynx — result which is much to be dreaded, from its causing the animal to be 
unsound, and one which should impel horse-owners or breeders to adopt every measure possible to 
extinguish the disease. 

Treatnunt. — This disease, like influenza, requires careful nursing. The animal should be put into 
an airy, loose box, kept comfortable, and the sanitary surroundings attended to; sloppy diet, such as 
bran* and linseed-mashes, boiled barley, or oatmeal gruel ; the solid food given that easily masticated, such 
as sliced carrots, freshly cut grass, or hay steeped in boiling water, the horse being allowed to eat the 
hay and drink the infusion when cold. If constipation is present, this may be overcome by enemas, 
though these are rarely required. If the fever runs very high, or the disease assumes a malignant 
form, one or two drachms of quinine may be given in a little water (a few drops of sulphuric acid 
having been added) in drench twice or three times a day, until the fever is diminished. In order to 
expedite formation of the abscess, the swelling between the jaws may be frequently fomented with 
warm water, or a poultice, consisting of linseed-meal or bran in a bag, may be tied upon the patt by 
means of tapes across the face and behind the ears; or a little cantharides ointment may be rubbed 
into the part When the tumour is ready for opening, it begins to point — i.^., a prominence forms 
which is soft, and the hair falls off ; the matter may then be allowed to escape by making a small 
incision at this part, and afterwards inserting a small piece of lint or tow into the wound, so as to 
insure the complete evacuation of the contents. 

Should the breathing become difficult and noisy, the horse should be made to inhale steam from 
boiling W4ter and hay, on which two or three ounces of oil of turpentine have been poured. Abscesses 
forming in other parts of the body should be opened as soon as ripe. It is well not to attempt to 
adoitnbter drenches while the swelling exists, as swallowing is difficult, for fear of choking the animal ; 

this has subsided, if there is much loss of condition, or the animal is very weak, two or 
Ihteci; of ale per day may be carefully administered. When the fever ha^ completely subsided, 

ptti4 the ^animal is recovering^ a liberal allowance of good food should be given. - ^ 

/ ; In o^r to diminish Oie chances of roaring appearmg, one or two drachms of iodide of potassim 
^ small quantity of wateiv for a week or so after Ae appearance of the disease* 
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GLANDERS AND FARCY. 

These two designations are applied to the same disease, according as it shows itself upon the 
surface of the body or in the interior; and both manifestations are not unfrequently met with in the 
same animal Glanders is a specific disease of horses and other soliped animals (ass, mule, etc.), to 
which it is peculiar, and is accompanied by more or less fever. It is a very contagious and fatal 
disease, its '^urse being rapid or acute, and chronic or slow, and it is transmissible not only from 
sick to healthy animals, but also to mankind. It exists solely because of its contagious properties, 
and cannot be developed spontaneously — i.e. without pre-cxbting contagion ; though bad sanitaiy 
arrangements — such as dirty, foul stables, bad drainage and ventilation, and general uncleanliness, 
or over-exertion, or bad or insufficient food — are greatly in favour of its attacking horses and 
spreading amongst them, by weakening them. It is a most difficult disease to eradicate when it 
appears in large stables, and the greatest possible care is necessary to prevent its spread. It is a 
loathsome malady, and a real plague of horses. Healthy horses will take it by drinking from infected 
water-troughs, being put into stables in which glandered horses have stood, as well as by coming in contact 
with diseased horses, directly or indirectly, and in other ways. The infection can be retained in stables, 
horse-clothing, and other articles, for a very long time ; and, therefore, in order to get rid of the disease, 
it is necessary to adopt the most energetic measures as regards cleansing and disinfection. 

In some cases of glanders, the internal organs may be alone involved for some time, and when 
these are the lungs, the horse may be quite capable of infecting others without its condition being 
suspected, the symptoms then being a short hacking cough, like that of broken wind, disturbed 

respiration, and altered sounds in the lungs, perceived when the ear is applied to the sides and chest 
Glanders, however, is, in the majority of cases, manifested by three classical signs, which are, when 
present at the same time, confirmatory of the presence of the disease. These signs are: the discharge 
from one or both nostrils of a thick glutinous matter, which adheres around the nostril, and gives it a 

very characteristic appearance ; ulcers or sores of an unhealthy character inside the nose ; and a hard, 

painless enlargement of the gland between the branches of the lower jaw, the enlargement feeling dense 
and nodular, as if it were a walnut under the skin. The discharge, ulceration, and enlarged gland are 
usually confined to one side of the head ; in some rare cases, the ulceration may be so high up the 
nose as to be non-apparent ; but in such cases the sticky discharge is often streaked srith blood, and, 
if ulceration is suspected, the barb of a goose-quill passed up the nostril will generally remove any 
doubt, by its becoming blood-tinted. In other cases, again, there may be ulceration and enlarged 

gland without much, if any, discharge (dry glanders), while in other cases the discharge so much resembles 
that- of ordinary catarrh, or chronic non-contagious inflammation of the cavities of the head, that, to 
remove doubt, it is essential to inoculate a donkey or a worthless horse, in order to ascertain whether 
it is really glanders, as, if the inoculated animal shows signs of farcy at the seat of inoculation, all 

doubt is dispelled. In chronic glanders, after the early fever has passed ofiT, a horse noay remain in 

good contfition, and perform a considerable amount of work, for a long time, though he will eventually 
have the disease in an acute form, and die. In acute glanders a horse may succumb in a few days. 

In farcy, the skin is the chief seat of the disease; and here we have, in some cases, swellings 
take place, sometimes on the legs, sometimes on the free, and other times the surface of the body, 

with small knots or lumps here and there, and swollen lines, like cords, passing from them. 

These knots soon burst, leaving ulcers of a very unhealthy character, which spread and become 
deeper, with matter and blood discharging from them. When a limb is attacked (usually a bind tme), 
there is generally much lameness and great pain. 

In glanders andt farcy, as a rule, the animals lose condition, the coat lodks unthrif^, and the 
hairs of the mane and tail are easily polled out. % 

Trtatmenf.--’Vhett is no cure known as yet for this diseon^ and, triienever any of the 
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are discovered in a horse, a veterinary surgeon should at once be sent for. Should it be pronounced 
glanders or farcy, die animal ought at once to be destroyed and buried, or sent to ^ the knacker, 
and every precaution taken with regard to cleansing and disinfection of the stable, harness, clothing, 
etc; while other horses which may have been in contact with it, or inhabiting the same stable, 
should be isolated from others, if possible, and closely watched for a period of at least six months. 

LYMPHANGITIS, WEED, OR INFLAMED LEO. 

This is an inflammation of the lymphatic vessels and glands of a limb, accompanied by much 
swelling, pain, and fever. It occurs suddenly, more frequently attacks a hind- than a fore-limb, and, 
in the great majority of cases, is caused by over-feeding and insufficient exercise. It very often 
appears (and especially in coarse-bred horses) after resting on Sunday, the week-day allowance of food 
having been given on that day. It sometimes follows from an injury to the foot. The symptoms 
are well marked. There is at first a shivering fit, which is followed by a hot one, quickened pulse 
and breathing, and high fever \ coincident with this, the leg begins to swell, the glands in the groin 
being, perhaps, first affected, and the swelling extending downwards until it reaches the hoof. There are. 
great soreness and lameness in the limb, and the animal suffers so much that the body is often 
covered with perspiration. The inflammation continues for three or four days, or longer, according 
to circumstances, and then subsides, generally leaving the leg thicker than before. The inflammation 
is very liable to recur, and each attack leaves the limb more enlarged, until it may attain a great 
size, especially in waggon horses. 

Treatment — A full dose of physic should immediately be given, and an enema administered; while 
sloppyifood, or grass, ought only to be given as diet. The limb should be fomented continuously 
with w'arm water, and when this is stopped it should be well dried, and enveloped in flannel bandages. 

An ounce or two of nitre may be mixed in the drinking water. The animal should be kept 
at rest until the inflammatory symptoms have subsided, and the body kept warmly clothed 

After the pain and swelling have considerably diminished, exercise may be allowed. Great care 
should be observed afterwards in feeding and working the horse, and in apportioning the food to the 
amount of labour undergone. 

RHEUMATISM. 

Rheumatism is characterised by pain and inflammation of joints or other parts, which has a 
tendency to shift from one part of tlie body to another, and is accompanied by fever, which may be 
more or less acute. Exposure to wet and cold, or to draughts of cold air, is generally the cause, 
and young animals appear to be more disposed to it than old ones. If acute, it is a serious disease, 
as it always leaves alterations in the parts affected, and has a tendency to involve the heart; it is 

also liable to recur, and^ subsequent attacks are generally more severe than the first 

In acute rheumatism there are all the indications of high fever, and one or more joints become 
swollen and very painful, the inflammation producing intense lameness. The stifle, hock, knee, and 
fetlock joints are those usually affected, though the sheaths of the tendons may also suffer. Some- 
times the inflammation appears only in one joint, to suddenly leave it and attack another, fl^ying 
abcRit in the most erratic way. 

In very aevere cases, the inflammation may run on to suppuration, but this result is not very 
frequent Tho acute is very often * followed by the chronic form, in which there is less fever, and 
the inflammation does not so readily move about This usually leads to permanent enlaigement, with 

of the joints, ^ 

fhf muscles are the seat of rheumatism, swelling is not noticeable to any ext^t, and 

not high, though there is great pain on movement or on handling the parts. 

are the most frequent scat of this kind of rheumatism, 
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Treatment’^ln acute rheumatism, warmth is of the greatest moment. .Fomentations with 
water, to which poppy heads have been added, afterwards drying the skin well and envelcfping the paili 
in ilannel bandages, should be at once resorted to, and die animal warmly clothed, and kept as quiet 
as possible. Before the application of the bandages, after the fomentations, the inflamed part may be 
rubbed with aconite liniment A mild dose of physic should be administered, and sloppy food giveUt 
with two or three ounces of the bicarbonate of soda mixed in it daily, nitre being given in the drinking 
water. Should the pain be very distressing, hypodermic injections of morphia may be given. When 
the inflammation is subsiding, the parts should be well rubbed with turpentine and ammonia liniment 
The same treatment should be adopted in the chronic form. In muscular rheumatism, niirsing 
and warmth are the chief agencies to be relied upon to effect recovery. For local application, the liniment 
just mentioned may be used, with laxative food and alkaline medicines, such as the bicarbonate of soda. 


DISEASES OF THE AIR PASSAGES. 

ROARING. 

The sound generally recognised as roaring ” is indicative of some obstruction at one part or another 
of the air passages, which is particularly manifest when the affected horse is put to undue exertion. 

The respiratory act in the healthy horse, even when greatly accelerated by severe exertion, is devoid 
of harsh “whistling,” or “roaring” sounds; on the contrary, respiration is performed with a certain 
amount of smoothness and clearness. 

Lesions capable of producing the unnatural sounds may be met with in the nasal passages, in the 
fonn of abnormal growths, such as nasal tumours, enlarged bones, etc. ; also diminution of the calibre 
of the nasal passages may arise from injuries from without, resulting from a fall or kick, and so reduce 
the area of the nasal cavity, which must alter the sound of the air current passing through them. 

The application of surgical skill, in many of these cases, will result frequently in permanent relief 
or cure. 

Roaring is sometimes produced by various growths at the posterior part of the mouth; various 
secretions in, and bulging of, the guttural pouches also serve to diminish the diameter of the windpipe 
by jiressing upon it 

Roaring and “whistling” (for the two have the same origin) are most frequently brought about by 
disease of the larynx ; and even in this situation, it may sometimes be of a temporary cliaracter, such 
as abnormal respiratory sounds during convalescence after a severe catarrhal affection with a retarded 
recovery, or during any inflammatory process in connection with the structures of the laryngeal regions. 

In these cases, the products of the inflammatory action may become sufficiently organised to be of 
permanent derangement In treating such cases, severe irritants must be applied to the skin covering 
the affected regions. The application of a seton to the throat is frequently productive of much benefit, 
unless the affection has been apparent for a considerable time. 

The most common cause of roaring is atrophy, degeneration, and paralysis of important musdei 
of the larynx. 

The disease probably arises from a diseased condition of the recurrent nerve which sufqilics nearly 
all the muscles of the larynx with motor power. 

When the tone of the muscles is thus lost, thqr cease to have the power of openmg the caitibigei 
of the larynx; consequently the calibre of the opening is diminished, and alteratbn of the reipirictoiy 
sounds must follow, oftener during the act of inspiration than exf^tion. 

Distortion of the trachea from pressure, or long-continu^ use of the tig^t imy aid h 

the production of “roarers.” ' ^ 

Of the methods of detection employed in ascertaining the existenoe of foaiiiig, gallop^ if 
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llie^ A horse can be made to cough by pressing the larynx between the fingers. A deep^^ hollow 
congb generally accompanies the disease, and if startled whilst firmly being held by the head, a grunting 
sound will sometimes be emitted. 

Though grunting does not necessarily denote a ^‘roarer,” it should always be looked upon with 
great suspicion, and the animal be put to a severe test. 

A ^wheezcr^ is a mild roarer, but a whistler” is an intense roarer. As has been already stated, 
contraction of the windpipe produces roaring, and further contraction causes the higher pitched sound 
known as ‘'whistling.” 

The fact of roaring being undoubtedly hereditary, indicates that breeding from sires or dams so 
affected should be discouraged. 

' CATARRH. 

Catarrh, coryza, or common cold, is one of the most ordinary affections of the horse. It is an 
acute inflammation of the membrane which lines the nasal chambers, the posterior nasal structures, and 
upper portions of the trachea. It may or may not be accompanied with febrile symptoms, of which 
the chief is elevation of temperature. There is more or less sneezing, with increased redness of the 
lining membranes of the nose and eyelids. The nasal discharge is at first thin, but after a few days it 
becomes rather yellow in colour, and irregularly \ discharged. Tears flow freely, and the coiigh is at 
the beginning hard and dry, afterwards moist, from the secretions which are thrown out 

In addition to these symptoms, the horse appears languid and dull ; the coat is staring, and shivering 
fits may occur. The pulse is more frequent, and respiration accelerated ; in the more severe cases, the • 
appetite is impaired, and there is thirst. 

Catarrh is most common in young horses, especially when first brought into stables during the 
spring and autumn. 

A sudden fall in the temperature is a frequent cause of common cold ; though a low temperature 
has little influence on horses existing under favourable circumstances, such as being located in warm 
and thoroughly dry stables, with ample ventilation, and no draughts. 

Treatment — In mild cases of catarrh, good nursing is of more importance than medicine. The 
patient should be moved into a light, well-ventilated, and roomy loose box, and be allowed extra clothing 
and flannel bandages ; moist and warm food, without much corn ; and while the throat is sore, it is 
better not to give medicine in any form which would cause pain or difficulty in swallowing. 

Two drachms of nitrate or chlorate of potash, or two drachms of each, given twice daily in the 
drinking water or bran-mash, will be found useful ; also inhalations of steam. 

If constipation be present, two ounces of sulphate of magnesia are to be given twice daily, until the 
dtsired effect is produced. Enemata of tepid water are very beneficial when the bowels are confined. 

The exhibition of Idoes, or any powerful purgative, may produce dangerous results. In severe cases, 
where throat symptoms are marked, the application of mustard or stimulating liniment, or even 
cantharides ointment, must be resorted to. 

l^ild cases generally recover after a few days* treatment ; but severe cases, especially if neglected, 
frequently run on to laryngitis, bronchitis, and other diseases of the respiratory organs, and occasionally 
nasal gleet will follow. 

CHRONIC NASAL CATARRH. 

' ; ! Q nasal catarrh, or nasal gleet, shows itself by an unhealthy looking discharge, either continuous 
the nostrils; cough and fever being absent 

it be the result of a cold, local and general treatment wiu be necessarjr. Local 
fo the membranes by means of a syringe or nasal funnel 

are very uwfiO, when a Utfte |ai4>oto or sulphuric acid has 
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placed in the bran or hay used for steaming. Astringents may also be ased in the form of powd^i 
blown up the nostrils, such as iodine or carbolic acid, mixed with finely ground liquorice-root or starch. 

When the dischaige is due to disease of the membranes of the nasal chambers, the odour of the 
discharge is rarely fcstid ; but if the sinuses of the skull be invaded with disease, or the discharge 
proceed from a decayed molar, it will be fcstid and highly disagreeable. 

Here surgical skill alone will remedy the derangement 

All cases of n.isal gleet should be looked upon with suspicion, and kept isolated until a skilled 
veterinary surgeon is satisfied that the discharge is not glanderous. 

SORE THROAT. 

Sore throat, or laryngitis, is due to infiammation of the tissue surrounding the larynx, and of the 
mucous membrane which lines it It is frequently associated with a similar condition of the pharynx, 
when the disease is knoam as pharyngo-laryngitis. 

During an attack of sore throat local pain is evident The temperature is raised, denoting a feverish 
condition ; and difficulty in swallowing is manifest probably more from soreness of the throat than from 
fever. 

The horse coughs often, and particularly during swallowing ; also carries his nose rather elevated, to 
relieve pressure of the inflamed structures by straightening the angle in the throat 

An extra quantity of saliva is present in the mouth. 

In severe cases combined with oedema— cedematous laryngitis — the animal may be suflbcated by 
pressure of the swollen membrane, the fatal result being brought about in some instances after two 
days’ illness. 

In these cases the disease, may not be alone confined to the throat, but may spread along the 
air passages, and if life be prolonged for a few days, there is generally foetid breath, and discharge from 
the nostrils. The submaxillary glands are enlarged in most cases of sore throat 

Treatment . — Cold air must be avoided during an attack ; the atmosphere should be warm and moist 
Febrifuges, in the form of powders, placed in the drinking water, are very useful, inasmuch as it is painful 
and difficult to swallow medicine in the form of bolus. Medicated steam must be inhaled by the 
patient, though care must be taken not to irritate the membranes and produce needless coughing. 
Externally, liniment, hot water, or hot oil, may be applied to the laryngeal and parotideal regions, and 
will generally produce exceedingly good results. 

Wliere there is danger of suffocation, surgical interference will be necessaty in the op^tion of 
tracheotomy. 

The likelihood of severe laryngitis producing roaring, has been already mentioned. 

BRONCHITIS. 

Bronchitis is, in itself, a diseased condition of the small bronchial or air tubes. Inflammation of these 
tubes causes difficult breathing, and fever is generally present, especially in the earlier stage. The pulse 
is frequent, and a harsh cough is present , 

A horse once attacked with bronchitis is more or less liable to a second attack; therefore, sttdi 
animals, during convalescence, require mrtra care and protection from wet, cold, and draught 

The effusion and mucus present in the air tubes produce a crackling sound during requration, baud 
if the ear be placed against the side of the horse’s chest If the large tubes are cbkfly affected, ^ 
' bubbling sound will fie less heard at the anterior part of the chest ; and when the fn aW tubes aif the 
principal seat of disease, the abnormal sound is best auscultated behind the dtmikleti the seaiid,tr^ 
then more closely resemble hissing than when the larger tubes are affected. , , . 
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SeriottSi if not fatal, results may follow from the inflammatory products being inhaled into the 
minute tubes and air vesicles during laboured inspiration. Sore throat is sometimes an accompaniment 
of bionchitia In this, as well as most febrile diseases— though a mild attack may not be associated 
vrith fever — there are loss of appetite and general weakness. 

Trtoimint — Medicated steam is a valuable agent in the affection ; the chest ^and breast should be 
blistered or stimulated. 

The extremities must be kept warm, and if constipation is present, enemata of tepid water, and 
linseed oil given in a bran-mash, will relieve [the condition; powerful purgatives must be withheld. 
Powders of nitrate and chlorate of potash will allay fever, if present, and also act on the kidneys. 

Tonics will be required during convalescence. 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 

Acute bronchitis occasionally terminates in chronic bronchitis, in which there is chronic cough ; and 
when the animal Is put to undue exertion, that condition recognised by some as thick wind,” will 
manifest itself. 

This condition will vary according to the circumstances under which the animal exists. 

Tyeatmtnt — ^Though the chronic form does not readily yield to treatment, a ball containing about 
half a drachm each of camphor, extract of belladonna, and digitalis, given twice a day for a week or 
two, may be productive of some benefit ; at the same time the bowels should be kept in a relaxed condition. 

The work performed by the horse should not be very heavy. 


CONGESTION OF THE LUNGS. 

Pulmonary congestion, or ** congestion of the lungs,” is due to engorgement of the small blood-vessels 
which ramify throughout the lung tissue. 

Acute congestion of the lungs is frequently seen in over-heated and badly-ventilated stables; and 
is by no means rare in horses in high condition, during an exhibition under cover, where heat and over- 
crowding both operate in the production of the disease. 

Those atmospheric influences which tend to produce bronchitis, or common cold, are capable of 
producing this congestion. 

Horses called upon to undergo a severe day’s work when unprepared, are frequent subjects of 
congestion when suddenly brought into warm stables. 

Animals which are suffering from disturbance of the respiratory system, or which have recently 
recovered from an attach, are more or less prone to congestion. Some cases are very distressing to the 
animal attacked. 

The horse breathes heavily, with head and neck extended, and stands with its limbs wide apart. 
The mucous membranes of the nostrils are dark and bluish in colour, showing a deficiency of oxygen 
in the blood ; the membranes of the eyelids are similarly affected. The extremities are generally cold, 
and ^the skin is covered with patchy perspiration. 

Congestion, if not interrupted by death, may pass on to inflammation; but an ample supply of 
wiU often restore the horse to a normal state, though there is some weakness or liability to recurrencci 

whbh 

, all cases of pulmonary congestion, the circulation in the extreiqjties must be jpromoted 

The body should be kept warm by clothing, and the animal must have an unimlited supply 
and stimulant in moderation. > 

they must be treated accordingly. 
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INFLAMMATION OF THB LU^MGS. 

The true lung substance is liable to inflammation, and this is associated with general feven The 
tissue of the lung becomes invaded with the products of the inflammation, and the disease is generaUy 
spoken of as pneumonia. 

Pneumonia is prevalent during sudden alternations of temperature. 

It may be the result of previous disease, such as catarrh, debility, bronchitis, and sore throat ; it 
sometimes breaks out among horses as an epizootic disease, and is even caused by direct irritation — ^sucb 
as irritating fluids given as medicine gaining access to the trachea, and ultimately the lungs. Pneumonia 
is usually preceded by catarrh; so that cough is generally present, though not necessarily so. The 
temperature is raised, and the pulse increased, but not easily felt. 

The raucous membranes are injected, and a slight discharge, having a rusty appearance, frequently 
shows itself at the nostrils. 

Rigors, or shivering fits, are by no means unfrequent, and the coat has a staring appearance. 

The respiratory sounds are duller than usual. Urine is scanty, and the bowels rather confined; 
though powerful purgatives must be withheld. Respiration is accelerated and painful, the pain not being 
so manifest as in some other diseases of the chest — such as pleurisy. 

Treatment — No general line of treatment, applicable to every case of inflammation of the lungs, 
can be laid down ; since it is generally attended with different complications in different individual cases, 
which must be treated accordingly. 

Bran and oats, moistened with hot water, should be given, also febrifuges and saline diuretics. Stimulants 
will be necessary, and the bowels rendered moist by linseed oil in draught and enemata. Local treatment 
is very beneficial ; it consists in the application of heat and moisture to the side of the chest, by means 
of hot-water cloths, over which a little turpentine has been sprinkled. On removing the fomenting cloth, 
the parts should be well hand-rubbed to ensure their drying readily. 

The application of soap liniment and mustard is found useful, but powerful vesicants should be 
avoided. During convalescence, the animal will require much nursing and care to promote a good 
appetite, and restore the system to its usual tone. 


ASTHMA 

Paroxysmal attacks of difficult breathing are sometimes seen in the horse, closely resembling that 
condition known as broken wind;” but it differs from it, inasmuch as the difficult breathing makes 
its appearance suddenly, and the duration of the attack is uncertain 

Asthma frequently precedes broken wind,” and is due to spasm of the muscular tissue of the small 
air -tubes; owing to this their calibre is diminished, and exceedingly distressing symptoms, while they 
last, are the result. During an attack, a wheezing noise may be heard on auscultation. 

The disease is often complicated with a certain amount of fever ; cough is generaUy very troubtesotne, 
and it will be noticed that the animal uses its abdominal muscles to aid respiration. Unlike broken 
wind,” asthma may yield to antispasmodics and sedarives ; and when breathing is very severe, a blister 
to the side may relieve the symptoms. , * 


aaoKXN wma 

^‘Broken wind” w a disturbed condition of the resfriration, mostly marked during Whm 

a double respiratory effort seems necessary, insfmariem being performed with compeiarivt ease 
steadiness. ^ 

It is accompanied with a short, suppressed, and diameteristio 
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During expiration, the abdominal muscles will be seen to contract with a double effort, as if to get 
rid of air which the paralysed contractile tissue of the lungs is unable to do. 

PosUmortem examinations of lungs taken from broken-winded horses have frequently shown — though 
not always-^-an emphysematous condition. The partitions between the air sacs being ruptured, causes 
union of several of them into one cavity, and here the air lodges, leading to difficulty in its expulsion. 

Though broken wind is incurable, it may be greatly modified in its effects by careful feeding; 
innutritions food and large quantities of water, with exertion immediately after such feeding, increases 
tlie severity of the disease. 

Broken wind is more commonly seen in the coarser*bred horses, probably from the effects of injudicious 
dieting more than the breed. 

Previous disease of the lungs, especially asthma, seems to have great influence in producing this peculiar 
and distressing malady. Severe exertion, when there is over-distension of the stomach and intestines, 
will sometimes suddenly give rise to it Broken wind is, by some authorities, said to be hereditary. 

Treatment — Modification of the disease can only be brought about by feeding and watering in 
such a manner as to avoid physical discomfort from distension. 

The horse should be fed in small quantities and often ; the food to be nutritious and easily digested ; 
for indigestion greatly aggravates the symptoms. 

Of all medicines employed in this disease, arsenic seems to be the nearest to a specific. It is 
best given in the form of Fowler’s solution ; half an ounce of the solution, given night and morning, 
will generally moderate the symptoms in a remarkable manner. Now and again the use of the drug 
should be stopped for a few days. 

T^is method of treatment only benefits the animal during its exhibition, a relapse to the previous 
degree of discomfort occurring soon after its discontinuance. 

PLEURISV. 

The fine, thin membrane which lines the inside of the chest, and covers the lungs and heart, is 
named the pleura, and in its natural condition its smooth, moist surface enables the lungs to move 
easily, during their expansion and contraction of breathing, against the ribs, while it suspends them from 
the upper part of the chest. This membrane is very liable to inflammation, either in connection with 
inflammation of the lungs or independently, Uie inflammation being caused by the same agencies which 
give rise to pneumonia. Generally only one side of the chest is affected, especially at first. When 
independent of the latter, the symptoms appear suddenly, and are usually ushered in with a shivering 
fit ; then the breathing becomes quick and shallow, the nostrils being dilated, the ribs, as it were, fixed, 
and the abdominal muscles being, chiefly brought into play in respiration. Fever is present, with a dry, 
short, kiterrupted, painful*^cough, with a kind of sighing grunt, emitted now and again during expiration, 
or when turning round. The pulse is increased in frequency, and is generally small and hard; the 
horse stands with his head drooping, and disinclined to move, while pressure between the ribs of the 
affected side will produce manifestations of great pain. In the early stage, if the ear is applied to the 
sido, a rustling sound will be heard, as if two sheets of parchment were rubbed together; but at a 
later stage this disappears. Should the inflammation not subside quickly, water is effused into, the 
€ai% of the chest, from the diseased membrane, and adhesion may take place between the lungs and 
the side.* This t:ondition of the chest is known by the absence of sound, on applying the ear to the 
or the pfodactsoti of a dull sound on striking it with the knuckles. At this period there n^ay 
be hbOie idiatement of the fever, with decrease of the pain ; but if there is much ^urion, the breathing 
kefil, gulch, thoitgh ntore laboured^ the nostrils being \rideiy dilated, and the animal exhibits dishfess^ 

: Is,^ theh ralhcr doqbtful ; consequently, it is very important to call in a veterinary suigeon irheo 

im appear, as a cure gready depends upon prompt treatmmit at the commencement 
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It may be noted that» in pneumonia and pleurisy, the horse veiy rarely lies dovm ; if he does so, it Is 
a sign either that he is mudi recovered, or sinking from exhaustion. 

Treatment . — This is much the same as that for pneumonia: a comfortable, well-ventilated stable or 
loose box, free fix>m draughts; mustard applied to the sides; or, better, fomentations to the sides by 
steeping a blanket in hot water, wringing the superfluous moisture from it, and then placing it round 
the chest, with a dry blanket or waterproof sheet over it ; continue this for as long as possible, and 
when the fomentations are discontinued, dry the sides well, then rub some soap liniment into them ; 
clothe the body comfortably. If the legs are cold, hand-rub and wrap them in flannel bandages. Give 
sloppy diet, with some nitrate of potass in the water given to drink ; administer enemas. 

DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE ORGANa 

With a few rare exceptions, diseases of the digestive apparatus result from errors in dieting. 

INDIGESTION WITHOUT ENGORGEMENT. 

The causes are vety various, such as improper food; diseased teeth, causing improper mastication; 
debility, both constitutional and of the organs themselves; and many other causes. There is loss or 
capriciousness of appetite; the animal evinces a desire to eat filth, and has a sour mouth and great 
thirst He becomes hide-bound, and the coat stares; the bowels are irregular, and there is a frequent 
escape of flatus by the anus The urine is commonly of a dark colour, and thick. 

Treatment , — This will depend upon the cause. The diet in all cases should be changed, and 
given in smaller c^uantities at shorter intervals. It will be found advisable to give a mild aperient, 
such as a moderate dose of aloes, followed by small doses {two drachms) of bicarbonate of soda, 
combined with vegetable tonics, such as gentian. 

INDIGESTION WITH ENGORGEMENT. 

This is caused by the distension of the stomach, either with solids, or gases arising from feniien- 
^tion of substances within the organ, generally resulting from the food being taken in too great 
:]uantity, or by its being imperfectly masticated. There is great restlessness, pawing with the fore-feet, 
especially the near foot; escape of flatus, distension of the abdomen, rigors, patchy sweats upon the 
x>dy, and colicky pains. 

Treatment , — ^Aloetic purgatives; if the animal is in great pain, enemas and hot fomentations to 
he abdomen will be found of great service. If the stomach is distended with gas, turpentine, oil, and 
^bonate of ammonia should be administered, care being taken to prevent the animal from dirowtti^ 
amself about, and thus preventing rupture of the stomach, for which there is no remedy. 


Colic is the most common disease of the digestive organs, and is generally observed in two foms^ 
pasmodic and flatulent Sfasmedie colic is a spasmodic contraction of the muscular coats of ^ lo^ 
destines, which often runs on to inflammation. The causes are improper food or cold water, ^hangetn^tf^ 
Jiet, exhaustion from over-work associated with fasting, and many other cmmM, whidi, 
yet, when combined with certain influences, are quite sufficient to 1 rodqce the disease. OAkkf MW 
are often caused by ^rarites contained in the iateidnes, and also by diseases of other M 

-he kidneys and liver. The pain is usually’ sudden ; the horse paws with his Iflef, kicks M hji 
iMks round with a longing, uneasy expfl^sston at die flanks, lies down, and loHs on 
lies outstretched; then, suddenfy risifig, he shakes irimsel^ sod is firte from a 
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iig$!n attacked During the pain the breathing is hurried, the animal sighing and panting ; the pulse is 
quickenedi full or hard. There are usually frequent ineffectual efforts to urinate; and if the animal has 
been fed on green food, diarrhoea is usually present. 

TrmimmL — Colic is best treated with purgative medicine and enemas. A ball may be given which 
should contain from five to ten drachms of aloes, depending upon the size of the animal and its food. 
The enemas should be of tepid water, to which a small quantity of tincture of opium may be added 
with advantage. Hot fomentations to the belly, and friction, are also serviceable. In slight aittacks, a 
draught, composed of a stimulant combined with an opiate, as nitric ether and tincture of opium, will 
generally afford relief. Free urination is the most favourable sign of the subsidence of colic. 

Flatulent colic is sometimes primary, but more often follows an attack of the spasmodic form, and 
is of a more serious nature. 

Its causes are usually weak digestion, but more commonly food which easily ferments, as raw 
potatoes, green clover, or brewers’ grains. It may also be due to crib-biting or wind-sucking. 

In this* form the pain is more constant than in the spasmodic form ; the abdomen is more or 
less swollen, and sounds hollow when struck ; the pulse is quick and feeble ; the breathing is difficult ; 
and the animal is more careful when rolling than when suffering from spasm. The treatment is the sane 
as that given for indigestion with engorgement. 


ENTERITIS, OR INFLAMMATION OP THE BOWEI^ 

This is, perhaps, the most rapidly fatal inflammatory disease to which the horse is liable, killing in a 
very few hours. The small intestines are most involved. 

The most frequent causes are exposure to cold, over-fatigue, washing with very cold water (when 
the animal is heated, and afterwards not propeily clothed), indigestion, strangulation of intestines, and colic. 

The first perceptible signs are evidence of abdominal pain, preceded by constitutional disturbance, 
shivering, quick breathing, general depression, dulness, and repeated evacuations of small quantities of 
freces. The appetite is lost, the pulse is hard and quick ; as the pain increases the animal becomes 
restless, paws, rolls about (though with care), and stands as if trying to balance himself. At last he 
&lls, and dies after a few convulsive struggles. 

Treatment , — Two great principles are to be attended to: arrest the pain, and stop, as much as 
possible, the movements of the intestines. For these purposes, opiates must be administered in 
large doses. 

One to two ounces of tincture of opium, or two or three drachms of opium powder in water, may be 
administered, followed by smaller doses at intervals, or one ounce of extract of belladonna may be given. 
Hot fomentations shoul^ be applied for at least an hour to the abdomen ; enemas of warm water may 
be administered very gently, but not too often, and if they increase the pain, they must be stopped at 
once . 

Subcutaneous injections of morphia are very useful, when used locally, in some cases. 

When the appetite returns, the food must be of the most easily digestible character, such as bran- 

mashes and boiled linseed, in very moderate quantity. 

Stimulants should not be given, unless tympanitis is present, when one or two doses may be tried ; 
they may be continued if they give relief ; but, if not, they should at once be discontinued. 

" , PIARRHCEA. 

a 

Thto is A term usually applied to all simple purging in which the fmces arc liquid. It may be 
1^* tifoit to dbehaigt froto the bowels anything, obnoxious to them, or to the system generally. 

lh|it AtA not well "ribbed up,^ and those of a nervous temperament, are particulariy prone 
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to diarrhoea; they are difficult to keep in condition, but will sometimes do vety well if kept on good 
food and at slow work. 

The symptoms are purging, the fseces being semi-fluid, and either clay-coloured and foetid, or light 
brown without offensive odour. 

If it last over a lengthened period, the animal loses appetite and flesh, and sometimes dropsy of 
the belly may ensue. 

Treatment — A mild aperient (as linseed oil) will be found sometimes to act very well, more especially 
if the purging is produced by some irritant in the intestines. 

The diet must in all cases be changed. 

If the bowels do not regain their normal condition after the action of the aperient has subsided, 
it will be found necessary to use, very cautiously, some mild astringent (as prepared chalk, combined 
with opium); and, if the animal is very weak, repeated doses of nitric ether should be given. 

If this treatment is found to be unsuccessful, more powerful astringents must be administered, such 
as catechu. Oil of turpentine and opium, beaten up with eggs, has been found to be very useful in 
many cases. 

The animal should be allowed flour gruel to drink, and the best of food in small quantities. He 
should be kept as quiet as possible, and warmly clothed. 

CONSTIPATION. 

Various causes give rise to this condition in the horse, some of them serious or even fatal (strangu- 
lation of the bowel), while others are simple, .and easily removed. When due to a torpid condition of 

the bowels, or to improper feeding, it may continue for a long time, and the animal may reefer by 
suitoble treatment. Symptoms of uneasine,ss are generally manifested now and again, and the abdomen 
is distended, but the pulse and respiration are little, if at all, disturbed. 

7W<?////<w/.— This will depend upon the cause of the constipation, and it is generally better to get 
skilled advice, in order to discover this. If due, however, to improper feeding, copious enemas of 
tepid water should be administered and a dose (about a pint and a half) of linseed oil given by 

the mouth. Little, if any, food should be allowed, and that of a sloppy nature. Exercise at a slow 

pace is beneficial. 

LAMPAS. 

Lampas is a very favourite disease with the groom or farrier. It is sinqily a swollen condition of 
the roof of the mouth, caused by cold, indigestion, or appears when the teeth are growing. If the 
swelling is somewhat great, and the palate tender, mastication may be Somewhat interfered with ; butt 
as a rule, this condition, in many cases, does not require notice. 

Treatment — Attention to the diet is the chief thing to be observed, this being soft and easily 
masticated, and, if necessary, a dose of laxative medicine should be given. The palate may be nibbed 
with a little salt, or alum and water. 

IRREGULAR 

The back or molar teeth veiy often either grow irregularly, or become so through being diippud 
by stones in the food, or they may wear sharp at the edges: the upper molar teeth, the ouW 
(that next the cheek); the lower molar teeth, the inner edge (thm next the tongue}* When tbe 
upper molar teeth arc aflected, rubbing the outside of the cheek against them will ceusc the amtnal ^ 
evince pain; but thg most usual sign of this condition is the inabiUty of the Mimal 
properly, from the injury caused to the cheeks or tongue during the movements of ^ 
imperfect mastication leads to what is t^ed quiddu^ ^’--ejecttilg pellets of semi-maatiiSi^ 
ere also, generally, loss of condition and unthrifttness. 
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Treatmeni^-^h\% condition will require a dental operation, after a careful examination of the mouth 
by an expert. The examination will also permit it to be ascertained whether the teeth are carious— 
a conditibn which may give rise to toothache^ the symptoms of which are very foetid breath, hanging the 
head to one side, and dribbling of saliva from the mouth. 


^ WORMS. 

The most common worms found in the horse's intestines are long, round worms, white, tapering at 
each end, and inhabiting the stomach and small intestine, and sometimes also the large intestine. ^ 
When these are present in considerable numbers, they cause derangement in health, manifested by loss 
of condition, harsh, rough skin, which clings to the ribs, and distended abdomen, with a morbid appetite. 
These symptoms give rise to suspicion of the existence of worms, and this suspicion is confirmed by 
their being passed now and again. 

The other kind is a small thread-like worm, not much more than an inch in length, which generally 
infests the rectum, not far from its termination under the tail Its presence is shown by the intense 
itchiness it produces, causing the horse to rub his tail and hind-quarters continually against anything 
with which he can come in contact ; as well as little yellow streaks or patches on the skin immediately 
underneath the tail, which are the eggs of the worm. 

Treatment — For the larger worms, any tonic medicine — such as powdered gentian, sulphate of iron, 
sulphate of copper, etc. — will generally suffice to weaken or kill them, when they should be removed 
by a dose of physic. It has been recommended to give the horse, in his food, every day for a week» 
one apd a half drachm of sulphate of iron and tartar emetic, and then administer a purgative; the 
diet meanwhile to be bran and hay. 

For the smaller worms, an enema of salt and water will very often suffice ; or after an ordinary 
enema has been given, to clear out the intestine, another enema, composed of a quart of linseed oil, in 
which six ounces of oil of turpentine have been mixed, should be administered. Young horses are most 
liable to worms, and as a preventive it is well to have a piece of rock-salt always in their manger. 


CHOKING. 

Choking is not very frequent in the horse. It is usually caused by a piece of carrot, turnip, or 
potato becoming lodged in the gullet; or by the horse greedily attempting to swallow dry food, such 
as bran, meal, etc. It is also sometimes caused by administering a bolus which is hard or too large. 
The animal is seen to be making attempts at swallowing or vomiting, looking distressed and anxious, 
while saliva may flow j^om the mouth ; and if drink is offered, it either escapes from the mouth or 
through the nostrils. The substance causing the choking may also be felt at the upper part of the throaty 
or alopg the course of the gullet down the neck. 

TretJtimmt — Veterinary aid should be procured as soon as possible. Until it arrives, an attempt mky 
be made to remove the substance with the hand, or by pressing the gullet upwards outside, if the substance 
is solid ; but if it is dry food, water or oil drenches should be administered, until the mass is softened, 
when it can he swallowed. 

DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS. 

<rf the digestive organs, those of the urinary apparatus may bg taken as an example 
^ interesting class. The kidneys, which form the principal organs of the urinary 

the body. They are not engaged in the formation or dalxwatkns 
|>Iays some important part in tte building of the bp^y ; but, on the 
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are exclusively employed in the separation of .comi>oonds from the blood, which, if retainedi wbnl4 
prove highly injurious. Their office is simply one of purifying, by separating the deleterious and yfoitt- 
out portions of the body from the blood. 

Owing to the fact that the lower animals are free from mental emotions, the cares and troubles of 
the world, and that they do not indulge in alcoholic drinks, the kidneys are in a great measure exempt 
from those diseases which so often destroy human life. However, the horse, from various causes, both 
extrinsic and intrinsic, occasionally suffers from kidney disease. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEY& 

Inflammation of the substance of the kidney, otherwise called nephritis, is fortunately very rare in 
the horse. It is said to occur from injuries, such as blows or strains, exposure to wet and cold, producing 
derangement of the secretion of the skin ; also prolonged or severe work, and from the internal administration 
of irritant diuretics, which are a class of medicines that act directly on the kidneys, and, when given 
in large doses, over-tax them ; the result is inflammation. Another cause is the application of blistering 
ointments, composed chiefly of cantharides, to large portions of the body at the same time; as the 
cantharidine, which is the active principle of the ointment, becomes absorbed, and acts as an irritant 
diuretic on the kidneys. Mow-bumt hay and kiln-dried oats, or other irritating food, frequently cause 
derangement and inflammation. 

The horse is restless and uneasy, and has considerable fever, characterised by increased temperature 
and thirst ; a hot, clammy mouth ; and the mucous membranes of the nostrils and eyes injected. He 
often lies down cautiously, and rises up again, as if suffering from colic At frequent intervals he stretches 
himself as if about to stale; but passes no urine, or only a small quantity highly coloured, and often 
tinged with blood. On applying pressure to the loins, the animal will evince pain by wincing, and if 
turned sharply around will groaa He moves very stiff, and often looks back at his loins. The pulse 
is hard and quick, and the bowels constipated The urine, if examined by the aid of the microscope, 
will be found to contain casU of the urinary tubules, blood, and, in advanced stages, pus ceils. Death 
generally takes place from exhaustion. 

Treatment . — ^The chief object to be considered in the treatment of nephritis, or, indeed, in any other 
disease of the horse, is the comfort of the animal He is to be placed in a well-ventilated loose box, 
and the body warmly clothed, and bandages put on his legs ; hts bed is to be made of good fresh, straw. 
Next, we must try and give the kidneys all the rest we can, and endeavour to reduce the inflammation, 
and get rid of a portion at least of the urea of the blood by the bowels. This must be accomiffirilted 
by purgatives. Aloes is the medicine generally used by {wactitioners for this purpose ; but great caution 

should be observed in the use of it in this disease, as it contains a certain resinous substance which may 

excite the kidneys to increased action ; indeed all resinous compounds are classed as diuretic medicines 
Linseed oil, in doses of a pint, with the addition of a few drops of croton oil, will have the desired effiat^ 
without irritating the inflamed organs. The inflammaticHi must be attacked by hot fomentaUons to thO: 
loin.s, and by the interruil administration of medicines calculated to reduce the supply of blood to tho 
diseased organa This is best achieved by fomentations of woollen rugs or blankets wrung from yrann 
water, and wrapped around the animal’s body ; and by the application of mustard and ammoma 
over the loina Care must be taken not to use blister or liniments in which cantharides forms t^ ac^ 
ingredient ; for, as before stated, it is liable to become absm^bed, and act on the kidneys, Fitaido|fi 
of aconite, in doses of ten drops, every four hours, mixed in a little lukewarm gruel, mig^t be given ^ lMa$ 
time; but if the pain'is very violent, and the animal restless, and rolling about ttie box, two ottiloeS'Of 
the tincUin of opium will tend to allay the pain; and if relief is not obtained in an hour 0*! 

the above dose may be repeated. The action of ^ slun must be stimulated by srittm iSm 

administtation of saline iebriftiga^ ns the elution of acetic of aimnKnitfay III omiott 
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iirith;i^ drachm of camphor in a Ktde warm ale or gpruel. Ehemas> consisting of warm water^ do 
good, both in relieving the bowels and helping the purgative to act, and also as an internal fomditation 
to the inflamed organs. However, soap or turpentine (which are frequently used in clysters) should not be 
contained in the water, as they have a diuretic action on the kidneys. The animal should have 
lukewarm drinks— as hay- or linseed-tea, bran-mashes, and a little grass. When the inflammation is reduced, 
and the kidneys begin to act a little, tonic medicine— in the shape of sulphate of iron, one drachm, powdered 
gentian, two drachms — may be given in the corn for a few days, and care should be taken not to expose 
the animal to cold or wet, or over-work, too soon after leaving the sick stable. 


CYSTITIS. 

Cystitis, or inflammation of the bladder, is happily not often met with in the horse ; indeed, nine- 
tenths of the cases which occur can be traced to the effect either of cantharadine blisters, or some other 
irritant diuretic medicine administered internally. It is frequently induced by sympathy with inflammation 
of the kidneys — ^that is, the process of inflammation extends along the canal which conveys the urine as 
it is formed in the kidney to the bladder, and known as the ureter. 

The symptoms of inflammation of the bladder differ very little from those of nephritis. There are 
great restlessness, whisking of the tail, and violent straining; the animal appears to suffer much pain 
and distress. The urine is passed frequently, and with difficulty and pain, in small quantities. On passing 
the hand into the rectum, the bladder will be found empty and contracted, and hot and tender on pressure, 
the animal straining and wincing when the organ is pressed upon. Occasionally he looks at his flanks, 
and Im down and rolls as if from colic. As the disease advances, great prostration ensues. The most 
common cause of death is rupture of the bladder. 

Treatment — The treatment of cystitb must be conducted on the same principles as for nephritis, 
having for its object the reduction of the inflammation. If the pain is great, the tincture of opium may 
be given in gruel. The bowels require moving by salines, and warm-water clysters passed into the rectum 
at frequent intervals ; but caution must be taken not to administer oil if the disease has been brought 
about by the administration internally, or absorption of a blister composed of cantharides ; as by so doing, 
by its solvent power upon cantharadine — the active principle of cantharides blister — ^greater havoc is 
induced. Small doses of the sulphate of magnesia, or the sulphate of soda, act very well, both in relieving 
the intestines and at the same time reducing any attendant fever. The bladder should be evacuated 
as speedily as possible. A little manipulation will often cause it to contract and expel its contents; 
otherwise the catheter must be inserted, and the urine drawn off in that manner. The tincture of aconite 
may be given in ten-drop doses every four hours for a little time, allowing the animal to have linseed- 
tca, grueli and milk mitk bicarbonate of soda dissolved in it. Diuretic medicines should be scrupulously 
avoided in this disease. Sometimes the neck of the bladder only is involved ; the chief symptom is the 
retention of urine, with slight pains on attempting to stale. Often a little sedative medicine will frequently 
tet matters right in this case. 


RETENTION OF URINE. 

% This sfleciion consists of an accumulation of urine witlim the bladder without any means of discharge. 
It is aeon in most cases of colic, owing to the spasm extending from the intestines to the neck of the 
j al$p in inflammation of the neck from the pain caused by the urine passing over the inflamed 
^ through which it ought to pass. A veiy common «^use of this disease is 

tre 4fiyefl or hunted for long distances without staling; the accumulated urine causes increased 
of the bladder, which become paralysed from the strain brou^t upon than, and 
^ noaUe contmet and discharge their contents. Ibis Otate \b often seen in spinal disease. 
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Calculi, or stone in the bladder, is another cause, together with dirt and other matter accumulating and 
stopping up the opening of the urethra. 

The animal shows great uneasiness, has slight pains resmbling colic, lies down and rises frequently; 
the hind-legs are alternately raised, and the position shifted from side to side. The nose is often 
turned towards the flank. The animal makes frequent and abortive attempts to urinate, and will groan 
with pain, the body being covered with a clammy sweat Examination per rectum will often show the 
bladder distended and full of urine. This symptom at once helps us to And out the disease. 

Trtaiment . — The evacuation of the urine is the chief thing to be looked for in the treatment of 
this disease; warm-water injections and gentle manipulations of the organ will very often cause it to 
discharge its contents. If these means are not successful, passing the catheter must be resorted to. 
This instrument is a hollow, flexible tube, about five feet long for the horse, and about two and a half feet 
for the mare, closed at one end. It is perforated at the shut end for the egress of urine. In the mare 
the catheter is easily passed, but in the horse the operation requires more care and skill The penis 
will usually be found retracted ; the hand being well oiled, must first be passed' up the sheath, and the 
penis must be grasped and gradually brought forward and held by an assistant. The catheter now being 
oiled, should be introduced and carefully pushed forward, and when the point reaches the perineum 
it should be worked with continued gentle pressure, so as to guide it upwards. The animal should be 
well attended to for some time after recovering from an attack of retention ; and a mixture of vegetable 
and mineral tonics, as gentian and the sulphate of iron, given every night in the com, would help towards 
recovery. 


INCONTINENCE Of URINE. 

«• 

This is just the reverse of the condition we have been considering. It consists of an inability to 
retain the urine within the bladder. It is often seen in young animals, from the non-closure of the 
aperture at the navel communicating with a tube called the urachus, which conveyed the urine from 
the bladder before birth. It also occurs from paralysis of the coats of the bladder, and the sphincter 
at the neck of that organ. Cold and exposure will often cause this disease, bringing about local 
paralysis. 

Treatment . — In the treatment of this malady, nerve tonics should be given, as a drachm of nux vomica 
combined with iron and gentian, twice daily in the food. In the form described as occurring in young 
animals, the opening at the navel should be secured by a ligature, or dressed with some caustic preparation, 
as the nitrate of silver or the sulphate of xinc or copper, which will often efiect a cure. 

DIURESIS OR EXCESSIVE STAUNa 

This disease often occurs when the animals are supplied with bad forage, as mowburat or mouldy 
hay and kiln-dried oats; it is also due to the internal administration of diuretic medidnes, as tlm' 
nitrate of potass, turpentine, and the gum rerins, in large and too frequent doses. The very common practice 
of giving coiidition powders, for the improvement of the animal’s coat, is a frequent cause of excesdve 
staling. 

Treatment.— h\\ that is required in the way of treatment is the administration of a Utde faUtirtiTe 
medicine, as linseed oil, or small doses of calomel A little linseed-tea, in wfaidi may be diai<di«(jt a 
drachm or two of the iodide of potassium, afterwards the preparadon <rf iron, will be useftil k 
to the system, which has become deteriorated from the drain broui^ about by 
muMnf in the wetter givefi ta irink^ is also useful ^ 
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DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

LOCK-JAW OR TETANUS. 

This is a very serious disease, due to a number of causes, chiefly injuries which affect the spinal 
cord, which, again, acts upon the muscles, producing in them a continuous condition of cramp. The 
muscles involved may be only those of the jaws and neck {trismus)^ or all the muscles of the body* 
The first symptom usually observed is a tremulous movement of the tail, which is more erect than 
usual; then the nose is poked out; the nostrils are dilated; there is a particuliar kind of grin on the 
closed lips ; if the head be slightly raised, the animal startled, or made to move, the particular membrane 
which protects the eye on special occasions is jerked partly over it The animal is very disinclined 
to move, and when it does so appears as if wooden ; the flanks are tucked up, the jaws cannot be 
opened, and gruel or water is laboriously sucked through between the teeth* A slight noise increases 
the spasm of the muscles; the animal appears to be terrified. 

Treatment — ^This disease requires veterinary skill. The patient should be placed in a very quiet 
and totally dark loose box, the body clothed lightly, enemas administered gently and frequently, and 
plenty of oatmeal gruel, placed in a bucket, raised to about the level of the head, should be placed 
before him. If the disease is due to a wound or injury, this should be attended to. The greatest 
success in treatment appears to be due to quietude, and sustaining the strength by nutritious sloppy 
food. 


MEGRIMS. 

Idtegrims is a condition in which the horse shows signs of giddiness or stupor, usually manifested 
after being at work a short time, especially when the pace is fast, particularly in harness, when he 
commences to shake his head as if something had got into the ears ; then he becomes unsteady in his 
gait, carries his head high, and, if not immediately stopped, will stagger and fall. When on the ground, 
he will lie perfectly still for a few minutes ; then get up, look stupefied and depressed, shake himself, 
wd gradually gain his ordinary condition. From the fact that the attack usually comes on when the 
horse is driven in harness, it may be due to a badly fitting bridle or collar, or a tight bearing-rein. It 
may also be due to over-feeding, or being put to work too soon idler a hearty meal. In some cases, 
doubtless, it is caused by a diseased condition of the circulation of the brain. The ears, inside and 
outside, should be carefully examined in cases of head-shaking. 

TVeatment-^Tbia^ of course, must depend upon the cause, which should be removed, if possible. 
When it is chronic-— that is, due to diseased brain— the horse should either be disposed of or destroyed, 
as dangerous accidents may arise from working him. If the horse falls, the throat strap should be 
unbuckled, the collar ealed off the neck, and cold water dashed on the head. 


EPILEPSY. 

In Aiis diflf f iff f the horse may be seized with convulsions of the fime, neck, and limbs, while 
lha coming on suddenly ; the eyes wink and roll about, and the animal presents a 

■ ' When he falls, the convulsions continue; there is champing of the jaws, the tongu^ 

bildly wounded by the teeth, and sometimes a slight scream or moan is emitted. 

is no remedy for this nervous malady, which arises firom a disoidered condilicn 
cord. In the great majority of cases, the horse should be destroyed, m he k 
if W chaing the attack, the head should be held down on tlua ground to pe^ ^ 
-ijr' rtirarht g . Odd watCT should be dadied on th? ^ and tiie mou* wasM. ^ 

'should be paid to the diet , 
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FAINTIlia 

Fainting may be due to exhaustion after severe exertion, to a weak state of the hearti Qr as a 
result of a debilitating disease. The horse falls, and lies perfectly still and unconscious ; the breathing 
may be slower than natural, and the pulse weak and small; or they may both be more frequent 
than usual, though feebler. If the tongue is withdrawn from the mouth, it will not be retracted while 
the animal is unconscious. 

Treatment — Sponge out the mouth with cold water, and, if possible, get the animal to swallow 
some. Hand-rub the legs and the ears well, removing the bridle and slackening the girths, or taking 
off the saddle. When the horse can swallow, administer a stimulant in the shape of one or two 
wine-glassfuls of whisky or brandy in a quart of water; or a quart of old ale warmed, with some 
powdered ginger added When the horse rises, have the surface of the body well wisped and dried. 

APOPLEXY. 

This occurs most frequently when horses are exposed to the direct rays of the sun in very hot 
weather, but it may also be due to deranged circulation of blood in the brain, or to a diseased condition 
of the blood-vessels there, which leads to rupture. The horse suddenly stops, staggers for two or three 
paces, then falls, and becomes quite unconscious; the breathing is stertorous and laboured for a short 
time, and the limbs are motionless; death may rapidly take place. 

Treatment . — As a rule, little can be done for a horse in this condition. If the attack is due to 
sunstroke, then getting the animal in the shade, and applying cold water to the bead and face, as 
well as to the poll, is all that can be done. « 


STRINGHALT. 

This is an irregular, convulsive jerking up of the leg, in nearly all cases the 'hind one, sometimes 
both, when the horse is going, or when turning round in the stable. It is most frequent in adult 
or old horses, and is caused by derangement of the nerves supplying the limb or limbs. 

Treatment . — ^All attempts to cute this di^ase have hitherto resulted in iailure. 


DISEASES OF THE EYE. 


SIMPLE OPHTHALMIA 


This is merely inflammation of the membrane lining the eyelids, and covering a portion of the 
surface of the eye. It may be caused by injuries (as a lash from the whip), from hay seeds or (hrt 
getting into the eye, or from cold, or as a result of influenza, etc. The eyelids are swollen and dosed, 
tears flow down the iace^ the horse avoids the light, and, if the lids be gently opened, the lining 
membrane will be seen of a bright red colour, while the cornea will be more or less clouded, and of 
a bluish tint 

Treatment . — ^The first thing to be ascertained, is whether the inflammation is due to injury or a 
foreign body, or simply to cold ; if the former, measures must be taken accordingly. In all case% the 
eyes should be fomented with warm water, and a swab or bandage tied over them, to protect apd keep 
out the light After two or three days, a very weak solution of siilidiate of zinc (tbiM grains to ^ 
ounce of water) mgy be dropped into the eye now and again. 


♦ SPSCinc OPHTHALMIA. 

This is a autdi marie seriotts dlm^ticni fhan ^ last desofibed, inasmuch ^ 

Vft is involved. It is of dm natow vH dMumatittn, and intintljr attacks first one .«yo’ ' , 
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lecoven), then the other; in tiiia way, both may be attacked alternately aeveral times, until 
CfttaiBct foxtns on the lensi resulting in partial or total blindness* The attack usually conies on 
suddenly^ the symptoms being somewhat similar to those of simple inflammationi except that' (when 
examined) the interior of the eye is seen to be altered in colour^ the pupil contracted, and very often 
an eSttsion of blood or white matter in the anterior chamber ; there are great pain and mtolerance of 
light, and the horse is dull and indisposed to eat. 

The symptoms last for about a week, when the inflammation begins to subside, and the eye may 
be clear again in the course of a few days. Recurrence of the inflammation generally takes place 
in about two months, and from its being supposed to be due to lunar influence, the disease was termed 
moon-blindness. 

ly^aiment . — ^This consists in subduing the inflammation by means of purgatives, a blister, or a 
seton between the jaws, and rubbing in belladonna ointment around the eyelids, or dropping a solution 
of atropine into the eye. 

CATARACT. 

Cataract is a result of the last described disease, and consists of an opacity or speck on the lens 
occupying more or less of its surface. It may be so large as to be readily seen at a short distance 
from the eye, or so small as to require very close scrutiny to detect it. It is situated behind the 
pupil, and must not be confounded with a speck on the cornea, which is the front part of the eye. 

AMAUROSIS, OR GLASS-EYB. 

Sdbetimes a horse may be totally blind of one or both eyes without there being any signs of 
disease present; on the contrary, the eyes are perfectly clear, and the pupils generally widely dilated 
and immovable, but the horse has the gait and the expression of one which is sightless. It is due to 
paralysis of the nerve of vbion, which may take place from various causes. 

Treatment — In the majority of cases this is hopeless, and if attempted it should only be undertaken 
by a skilled person. 

DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 

The diseases of the skin of the horse, although somewhat numerous, need not be described , with 
any amount of detail here, and only the principal of them will be referred ta 

SURFEIT, 

This is a common ^signation for nearly every disease of the skin, and it is, therefore, difScult to 
limit it to any one of these. It may, however, be confined to nettle-rash (urticaria), which appears 
Suddenly as an eruption of hard lumps of irregular size, sometimes in the form of weals in different 
parts of the body, accompanied by more or less itching, with sometimes falling off of the hair. They 
gradually disappear in the course of a few days, and their advent usually depends upon derangement of 
the stomach ; at other times it may be due to exposure to a hot sun, cold wind, or standing in draughts 
after beipg heated, or it may arise from drinking a quantity of cold water when the animal is hot. 

due to indigestion, give a mild dose of physic, and allow sloppy food, mixing in it 
to ounce or two of bicarbonate of soda once or twice a day ; linseed-mashes are good. If the 
erupdon contmuies, and is likely to become obstinate, tonic medicines (as sulphate of iron or iodide of 
pOta^^ given in the food firequently ; whUe a local application to the famps (such as ciOrine 

one part, vaseline two parts, or ointment of the iodide of sulphur) must be resorted to. The 
erarsn by dothing. 
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PRtnUOO AKD BCaSKMA. 

These two afiections, whkJi may be conadered as one^ have also been included tindor the daKunination 
of surfeit; and their chief manifestation is an eruption of little blisters^ which, bursting, fonn crusts or 
pimples ; these are intensely itchy, causing the animal to lute himself over all parts of the body — as dte 
neck, shoulders, loins, flanks ; but more specially perhaps the root of the tail, which is sometimes nibbed 
raw, owing to the annoyance the animal experiences. The hair either falls 0 $ or is rubbed or bittep off, 
and the skin is rendered quite unsightly. The cause is difficult to ascertain in all cases ; but it probaUy 
depends upon digestive derangement, and this more particularly during the summer or autumn. 

Another form of the disease is the breaking out of laige, irregular, isolated blotches on the ddn, 
chiefly on the sides or quarters, which become covered with crusts. 

Treatment . — This condition, in the great majority of cases, must be treated as a constitudonal 
disease. Great attention should be paid to the diet, which should be laxative, such as boiled linseed in 
small quantity mixed with the oats, and green forage. An ounce or so of nitrate of potass or 
bicarbonate of soda may be given in the water, and in the food a drachm or two of tartar emetic 
daily for five or six days, will generally effect a cure. Should the itching of the skin persist, it may 
be necessaiy to give an ounce of liquor arsenicalis daily for a few days in the food instead of the 
tartar emetic ; and the skin should be dressed with diacetate of lead, mixed in eight parts of glycerine 
or oil ; or a dressing, composed of petroleum one part, oil four parts, may be applied after die skin has 
been well washed with warm water and dried. In milder cases, ordinary vinegar, diluted in twenty parts 
of water, will aUay the itching. It is well to wear a linen sheet next the skin, under the woollen rug, 
as the latter often increases the irritation. 

MAMGI. 

This is a contagious disease, due to the presence of a microscopical insect, differing but little ftmn 
that which produces itch in mankind. There are three kinds of msect, each of which has its particular 
locality: one infests the mane and sides of the neck and the tail, and causes intense itching wUh 
scurfiness of the skin and falling off of the hair, and is most common .in coarse-bred horses. Another 
kind inhabits the skin of the legs — more particularly below the knees and hocks — and produces die same 
condition of the skin as that last mentioned. The itchiness is very great, and causes the horse to rub 
his legs continually, and stamp his feet on the floor; it is rardy seen in any but coar8e4)ted, haity^ 
legged horses. The third kind, by far the most common, inhabits the skin on the neck, &oe^ rides of 
the body, quarters, and insides of the thighs, the insect burrowing into the cutide, and giving rise to 
a multitude of little hard pimples, which feel as if small seeds bad been sown at the roots of the 
hair and had adhered to the skin. There is a little scab on each of these jumplea, in which ate two 
or three hairs, and if this is removed there appears a little red spot The itchiness is very greats die 
horse rubtnng and gnawing himself continually, or when the hand scratches the dtin, expressii^ sarisfimtioii 
by movements of the lips. In a short time the hair falls cS, the skin becoming dry, wrinklet^ and 
scaly, with raw spots and cracks over the body. This is the ordinary form of mange, and k is tiansarisiide 
to mankind. 

Treatment . — The first thing to be done is to destroy the parasite^ and foe this pmpode the ride 
should be well washed with warm urater and soqi, by means of a bnuh, in order to rempve the scales 
and allow the dressing to be more closely applied. Tliere axe immerous apfflicatkau) wfakh aie^ 
effective in destroying the insect Paraffine oil applied once a day, and alloi^ to dry on dUB 
very efficacious; as is also a mixture of sulphur and comnuHi oil well robbed into dm 
tar and sulphur, of eaSi two ounces to a jflnt of common <flL McDoogalTs sheep dip^ 
are likewise good preparations. Two hr three days after the sUn has been dimise^ J^^^^ I^ 
be ^in washed with soap and water, and if the' kchii^ teappem he mint be.,it|pfia''dll|l^ 
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it iKKily KMiaiWd tf evoy part of the body hsM been well treated. The blankets, harness, and eveiything 
which idle anhaal has won^ should be thoroughly cleaned— the clothing by boiling, and the harness, etc., 
by oil of turpentine or parafiine ; while the stall should also be thoroughly scrubbed out, and the litter 
destroyed. Frecautbns should also be taken to keep diseased horses from healthy ones. 

RINO-WORM. 

This is a disease due to a microscopical vegetable fungus, which, commencing to grow in the hair 
ibIUcles, destrr^ the luurs, and makes bare, circular patches of varying size, with scales or scurf upon them. 
There is but little itching though the inflammation set up may cause soreness. The disease is very 
contagious and disfiguring, and if not treated in rime may be rather intractable. Young horses are more 
soscqitible to it than old ones. Before the bare patches appear, when the hand is passed over the skin, 
little rough spots can be felt, and the hair can be seen to stand erect over these. 

Treatment.— 1{ there are only isolated patches, these may be treated by rubbing in a little Stockholm 
tar or iodine ointment; if the disease be more diffused over the skin, then the treatment as for mange 
should be adopted 

GREASE. 

Grease is a diseased condition of the skin of the pasterns, due to inflammation of the oil glands at 
tlus part, the secretion of which is greatly increased (hence the name), with, as it advances, cracks and 
ulcers, and accompanied by pain and lameness and swelling of the legs. This condition is, in nearly 
every case, due to bad stable management, and voy rarely to digestive derangement 

iheatment . — Fomentations and poultices to subdue the inflammation, afterwards dressing with 
carbolised oil, will generally efiect a cure in mild cases; citrine ointment, or oxide of zinc ointment, is 
also very useful 


CRACKED HEELS. 

This may be said, in the majority of cases, to be a form of grease, though generally it may be 
unaccompanied by any increase of the oily secretion of the skin. The hollow of the pasterns is the 
part where the cracks usually occur, and the tendency of this part to become afiected is greatly increased 
by trimming the heels, and exposing the skin to cold and damp; sometimes it may be due to derange- 
ment of tiie stomach. Cracked heels are much more common in cold, wet weather, and especially if 
the hone is working on muddy, chalky, or sandy ground; also if the legs and feet are washed with 
cold water, and not thoroughly dried. There are great pain and lameness, the horse going on the toes, 
the etudes in the skin discharging a watery fluid, and even bleeding when the horse is moving. When 
the pastern is handled,'' ^e horse jerks up his 1^, which often becomes swollen above the fetlock. It 
is customaiy in big towns during the winter, when the roads are slippery, to melt the ice on the tracks 
of tramways by sprinkling salt ; this, mixing with the mud, produces a very acrid compound, which is 
parthailariy active in {uodudng cracked heels, and even sloughing of the skin. 

TVMfiMM/.— In veiy miM cases, a little oxide of zinc ointment or carbolised oil may be rubbed into 
the skin once or twice a day; if the skin is broken, it should be thoroughly cleansed by washing with 
utd yrater before applying these Should the inflammation be rather intense, and the lameness 
great) aftra washing, a tinseed-meal poultice should be applied for a day or two, when the dressing may 
be Shoi^ the show a tendency to become chronic, they may be touched with nitrate of 

eaibolic acid, after which the ointment or carbdised oil may be applied; pledgets of tow 
vawit^' wlfo these may be tied round the pastern. In very bad cases, the api«cation of a higMieeied 

re(x>very. To prevent cracked heels, a little vaseline or lard, rubbed into the 
and around the c(»onete, is useful To prevent injury from salted roads. 
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white lead, made into a thin paste with common is an excellent application when smeared uonnd 
the pasterns. These parts diould not be dqnived of the hair, nor yet washed in cdd weather bat dw 
mod be removed with a wisp of straw when the horse returns to his stable. 

Mun FEVER. 

This is the same condition of the skin of the other parts of the limb as cracked heels, and is 
due to the same cause, or causes, the inflammation often extending to the under parts of the belly. 
The ddn is hot and painful (it may be even swollen), and the hair on it is erect, while, when the hand 
is passed over it, a roughness or eruption can be felt; if not checked, the hair will fall off, sores 
appear on the *icin, and much stiffness or lameness, with a certain amount of fever, will be present 
Treatment . — ^This consists in appijring to the inflamed skm Goulard’s extract (one part) and olive 
oil or glycerine (four parts), or veterinary vaseline. If fever is present give sloppy diet and a mild 

dose of physic To prevent mud fever, the body and legs should not be washed when the horse returns 

to the stable, the dirt being removed by scraping and robbing with a straw wisp If there are draughts 
in the taM** — or, indeed, under any circumstances — ^it is well to apply woollen bandages as high as 
possible on the limbs. When quite dry, the remamder of the dirt may be removed by the brush, or 
by a damp sponge and a soft cloth. If the legs must be washed, then this should be done in the 

and the skin quickly and thoroughly dried, and hand*rubbed, some vaseline being afterwards 

applied, and then flannel bandages. As a preventive, the legs should not be clipped. 


These grow on different parts of the skin, and are sometimes very troublesome i^en they are 
BitBu tH where the harness rubs thcmj they are frequently of such a size or formation as to constitute 
a disflgurement They may be removed by caustics, ligature, the knife, or the hot iron. As a rule, 
it is better to employ the veterinary surgeon to remove them, especially if they have a wide base, and 
require the knife. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

WOUNDS, INJURIES, AND LAMENESS, WITH HINTS FOR EMERGENCIES. 

DetecUon of Lameness— Detection of Lameness during Movement — Peculiarities of Action Simulating Lameness Wounds 

and Injuries— Wounds— Bleeding or Haemorrhage— Dressing fcwr Wounds— Punctured Wounds— Broken Knees— Sore 
Back— Injuries— Fractures— Sprains — Bruises — Speedy-Cut— Wounds from Thoms— Poll-£vil—Capped Elbow— Capped 
Hock— llioroughpin— Bog Spavin— Windgalls—Bums— Diseases and Injuries of the Feet— Treads— Quittor— Sand-Crack— 
Wounds of the Sole and Frog — Corns — ^Thrush — Canker — Laminitis or Inflammation of the Feet — Seedy Toe — Navicula^^ 
Disease— Pricks and Injuries in Shoeing— Side-Bones— Splints— Sore Shins— Ring-Bone — Spavin. 

DETECTION OF LAMENESS. 

Although the majority of people can tell when a horse is very lame by its unequal gait, yet it requires 
much experience to detect the leg upon which a horse is lame, and especially if the lameness is slight ; 
and still more experience, with a certain amount of anatomical and physiological knowledge, to discover 
in many cases where the seat of lameness is. 

Percivall defines lameness the manifestation in the act of progression, by one or more of the 
limbs, of pain or weakness, inability or impediment.’* Under this heading we may, for convenience sake, 
include pointing” of the foot, any unnatural position assumed by the horse, and altered action which 
indicates unsoundness. Irregularity of gait is commonly supposed to constitute lameness, but we may 
have a lame horse going level when he is equally affected in both fore- or in both hind-legs. Although 
deficiency of action is its usual cause, we find that, in stringhalt, lameness is due to its excess. 

In the examination of a horse for lameness, we should first endeavour to find out the affected leg, 
and then we should try to discover the seat of the disease in that limb. When it pains a horse, whether 
moving or standing still, to put the natural share of weight on any particular leg, or to bend it, or when 
he is unable to bend it with freedom, he is Hitnlame. Hence, to detect lameness, we should endeavour 
to observe any tendency to favour one limb, or disinclination or inability to bend it, or any want of 
fireedom in the gait 

Pmniing.--^\xr first step should be, if possible, to see the animal in the stable, when he is standing 
quietly, and is free from all excitement He will then, if sound, often rest one hind-leg by bending its 
fetlock, while he keeps both fore-legs firmly planted. He will, after a time, ease the other hind-leg, 
whidi, in its turn, will fie relieved by its fellow, and so on. Although he may stand with one fore*leg 
slightly advanced beyond the other, still it will never, unless when diseased, be relieved of its own share of 
weight ; for he will always stand, when on level ground, with equal bearing on both fore-legs. A fatigued 
horse may rest a near hind and an off fore, or an off hind and a near fore, alternately without disease. 
A horse lame in one fore-leg usually stands with its pastern straighter than that of the sound one, 

If we find that the animal points with one foot, while maintaining a position which indicates that he 
ppefers to stand in a constrained attitude than to put weight on it, we may reasonably suspect that limh, 

Ai k {pmeial jule, when ^ disease is in the front of the foot, the animal rests his heel on the ground; 
when 4^^ the heel, he points with the toes and raises the heel. The fimmer is the cato with 
geneiaUy in ring-bone; the latter in confirmed navicular disease. ^ 

£n almost all cases of pointing, when the disease is not in the foot, the horse keeps the fix>t fleae4 
‘ 'h^l ". Cfy nlfqU^tly raia^A. 

W in the huuUeg, the amnud oftra kee^ the foot altogether off 
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At die commencement of navicular disease, the horse sometimes points with the heel down, ^ 
he soon commences to bring the toe only to the ground, and to ^'round/ the fetlock jcwt In other 
cases, the patient will stand perfectly firm, although in the great majority of cases die paMem of the 
lame limb is more upright than that of the sound one, as if he feared to put much weight on 

Laminitis is often manifested by the horse frequendy shifting his feet when standing. 

The pointing of elbow lameness is characteristic, the fore-arm beiifg extended, the knee in a 
state of flexion, and the foot perhaps on a level with, or posterior to, its fellow. In severe shoulder 
lameness, the pointing, if it can be called such, is backwards, the limb relaxed, knee bent, and the f<^ 
posterior to its fellow ; sometimes the toe only touches the ground, and the whole limb is semi-pendolons, 
consequent upon the inability of the muscles to elevate and bring it forward without pain. 

In laminitis, when the disease is in the fore-feet, the horse advances them so as to relieve the toes 
of pressure j when in the hind-feet, he draws back hb fore-feet, and advances hb hmd with the same 
object 

Animab affected with navicular disease often acquire the habit of lying down a great deal in their stalls. 
Cases of slight lameness behind, such as those of spavin and stringhalt are often best seen when the horse 
b pushed over from one side to the other, or when turned round in his stall We may then observe 
that the horse shifts the weight on one hind-leg quicker than he does on the other, which we may 
regard as the unsound limb. 

DETECTION OE LAMENESS DURING MOVEMENT. 

Lameness must be very acute for the horse to show it in the walk. As a rule, the slow trot b 
the best pace at which to observe lameness. The animal should be led in a halter or snaffle bridle, 
with plenty of rein, so that the man who leads him may not interfere with the movements of hb* head. 
As soon as possible after leaving the stable, th6 horse should be trotted for inspection on hard ground, 
which should be free from stones and inequalities. The observer may stand about twenty yards in 
front of the horse, and on the near side He should note, as the animal approadies, whether he 
“dwelb” in the slightest on one fore-foot more than on the other, and whether he nods hb head. 
If he docs either, the observer • may conclude that he dwells on the sound limb, and nods hb 

bead as it comes to the ground, while the other b the hme leg, which the animal naturally 

favours by throwing the weight on its fellow. An exception to thb b when a horse b very lame 
on a hind-leg— the near oae, for instance; he may then nod hb head on the off fore coming to 
the ground, so that be may throw as much weight in front as possible, which he naturally does to the 

sound side. Whmt a horse b very lame in front, be may chuck up hu head on the lame 1^ coming to 

the ground. 

A horse lame in both fore-feet, although he may not drq> in hb gait, will be shmt in ac&»|'-> 
will go, as it has been; more forcibly than elegantly expressed, “ like a cat on hot bricks.’* Ea^ foot 
b carefully put to the ground, and quickly lifted up again, while at the same time there b a roKtng 
motion of the body. 

When a horse b suspected of being equally lame on both fore-feet, he dioold be taken on to nbff 
ground, and there slowly trotted. If a marked amendment in dte gait b then observed, mb). 
r^ard the suspicion as confirmed, llie time to observe him b sthen tumitig. As bte chief poifltm; 

of the weight of the horse’s body b borne by hb fore-lega^ he will not, unless when very bni^ 
on one hind-foot more than the other, but wiU endeavour to keep die wei^dft dff the 'unsoilmS 
by ’‘bitching” up its quarter, and consequently keeping it straightm than ib fiidiow. ftbicc^ oibh tin 
animal has passed die observer, be fhould take a tear view o( the ooup, and bMkdd 
one quarter rises more* than the other as thmr respective feet ooaut to dw groatid. ' 

When the horse has trotted pat| about thir^ yards, he ^ should 'be ' turned, 
the rq^t-about, for insta n ce, while the person who b' eEsmirring khoidd'.’-f^;:v:ii^;:'|^^ 
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'wiifdi he turns on his off- hind4eg, so as to be able to compare it with the way he goes to the left* 
about the next time lie turns. In this second trot past, the observer should try to detect if there be 
any differoice in the action of the horse as viewed from the off side, from that which it presented 
when regarded from the near. If, after two or three trots past, there be still any doubt remaining, perhaps 
the best way to solve it is to mount the animal and trot him, alternately slowly and rapidly, for a short 
distance on hard ground, and give him a few moderately sharp turns. 

If mtc suspect the existence of spavin, we may take up the foot and bend the hock, retaining it 
in that position for a couple of minutes ; if after that the animal trots quite sound, we may consider 
the joint to be all right. 

In obscure cases of lameness of one leg, we may suspect bone disease — such as incipient ring- 
bone — as the caqse, if the horse stands level in his stall, but trots very lame on hard ground. 

Before putting the horse in, we should also try if he backs with freedom and regularity of gait. 

If no lameness be noticed, we may send him back to his stable, and, as a final lest, may allow 

him to stend for a few hours, and then, when he has thoroughly cooled down, try him again. If he 
passes satisfactorily through this second ordeal, we may, as a rule, regard him to be sound in limb. 

Certain obscure cases of lameness can be detected only during the first few steps the animal takes 
on quitting his stable, for he may subsequently “work sound.” Such cases of lameness are usually 
caused by insidious and serious disease at its early commencement. They are quite beyond the skill 
possessed by the ordinary amateur. 

Lameness at its first commencement in the cross-country horse is often evinced by a want of the 
customary freedom and boldness in fencing ; while in the race horse it is shown by a slight shortening 
of stride; by unaccustomed ability to “act” well 'on hard ground, by his showing an unusual preference 
for leaiiing with one leg rather than the other, and by his changing his leg oftener than he was wont to do. 

PECULIARITIES OF ACTION SIMULATING LAMENESS. 

Some horses, from bad riding or driving, acquire a sort of hitch or lift in their trot. 

There are some horses which walk down hill in so peculiar a manner, that they may be supposed 
to be tamo This kind of walk has been termed a three-cornered walk. The animal sways from side 
to side most awkwardly, his hind-quarters being turned to one side or the other, going forwards broadside 
OH, rimilar to an animal going down hill with a heavy load behind him. 

If a sound horse, when trotting, has his head turned towards the man who leads him going in 
a sort of “left shoulder in” fashion— he may appear to be lame on the near fore-leg, on account of 
stepping shorter with it than with the off fore. 

Som e horses, when trotting very fast, appear to go lame behind by reason of the hind-legs not 

being able to keep Umtf with the fore. - . j 

I have known a horse always to “go” lame in harness, although he went quite sound m saddle; 
the hplng that, on a previous occasion, when working between the sh^, one of his shoulders 

gaiw, and continuing the work for some time in this state, he acquired the habit of bearing 

a g«{n.r the collar as much as possible with the other shoulder. 

Mernment lameness is often caused by rheumatism, and may also characterise the early stage of 

lUKvicular diicAsc* 

^ isnprom with exercise, except, as a rule, in cases of splints, sore shins, corns, diromc 

inflammation of the coronet (viUitis), and sprains. 

", it sufibring from navicular disease goes up hill sounder than he goes down; the reverse » the 

' eiMfe 'Ih; 'ismlnirist ^ , . , _ « r 

I .Atmot k W behind, the disease is generaUy in the hock; when, m front, m the m 

the sw^iensmy ligaments those that are used .frn: fest wtHrk. 
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When a horse goes bune oh a fore4eg without any perceptiUe caiue. and wean away the toe of' die 
shoe, we may suspect that foot of navicular disease. But if he goes on the heel, Uie probability is that 
he has either laminitis or indpient ring-bone. If the lamebess be behind, and the toe becomes worn, 
we shall generally find that it is due to spavin. 

Side-bones are almost peculiar to cart horses, sore shins to race horses, and navicular disease to 
cab and carriage horses. Navicular disease and occult spavin are hmdly ever found in horses under 
seven years of age.* 

WOUNDS. 

Every one who keeps a horse soon finds out that this animal is liable to many wounds and injuries. 
These occurrences will be briefly and practically treated. Every part of the body may be wounded ; if 
the wound is dean cut, and there are no foreign matters about it, an attempt should be made to heal 
it by “adhesion” or the “first intention’* — that is, to unite the divided edges at once. The parts 
should, therefore, if possible, be brought together without delay; and to do this the injury must be 
treated while fresh, as if not done very soon it will be useless. Sometimes the object in view — to bring 
the divided edges into apposition — may be accomplished by means of a bandage, smoothly, but rather 
firmly, applied ; but more firequently it can best be done by sutures. To insert these, it is nearly 
always found necessary to keep the horse quiet by “ twitching ” to prevent injury to 
the operator and attendants. 'I'here is nothing cruel in twitching a horse, if it be 
properly and humanely done, and if pressure only be put on the imprisoned part of 
the upper lip when the animal shows signs of resistance. Some people have an 
absurd prejudice against the use of the twitch, and will in preference to employing it 
“cast” or throw a horse down; thereby causing much annoyance to the animal, 
besides losing valuable time, and running the risk of breaking his back. 

Sutures may be inserted in many difierent ways to bring the diiided edges of 
wounds together; but for the non-professional operator, what is called “the inter- 
rupted suture” is most convenient and efficient. This is made by passing a pin 
throu^ both edges of the divided skin, half an inch deep or more, according to 
circumstances, and then putting a piece of twine or tow over the point and head 
in the form of a figure 8 “close hitch,” or round and round, so drawing the edges of the akin 
together, and tying moderately tight; or instead of pins, a needle anned with twine, thread, or wire 
may be used, and passed through both edges of the skin, as above described, and the ends tied 
together, the superfluous pieces being then cot off Suture wire has the advantage of not irritating the 

skin so much as twine or thread, and, besides, it cannot absorb irritating 
and acrid discharges or other matter. 

When the wound is too long to be closed by one pin or suture, several 
may be emi^oyed. If pins are used, each may be fastened separately with 
twine, in the manner just described, or one piece of twine may be twisted rouad 
all of them in figure-of-S fashion, so as to make them support each other, as 
shown in the figure. When wounds are lacerated and tom, it is of little use-^. 
except in certain cases— to bring the divided edges together by sutures, as 
such lesions will not close, except a gradual growth from the bottom 4wd 
sides, called “ healing by granulation.” In this event, care must 1w hdimt Clud 
no cup or pouch is left for pus or matter to ccdiect in the parts; but we must harm ivluft is: 
a “dependent mifice^” so that all dischmges con drain away as they fiorm; odierwise ^ 
burrow amongst the tissues and under the skin, and so ftwm deep-seatod and 'ti;etfoleaoiji^--i^^ ' 
and sinuses. Attention to this depend^ orifice is a most un|HMiaat point hi toe 

“V<lailiiaiyNeMlaV;tteNMewttim , ’"'..''V-' 
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J( matter is collating, exit mus^ be given to it by puncturing at the lowest part, so that it may readily 
escape, and do no further harm. . ' 

We must not forget, when we are treating a wound, to examine whether any foreign body is 
concealed in it — such as pieces of wood, iron, thorns, or splinters, or other objects, such as we frequently 
find in cases occurring to hunting horses. If such foreign bodies are not extracted, of course the wound 
will rarely heal, and we then have much loss of time and aggravation of the original injury. We may 
here remark that wounds of the horse sliow a much greater liability to suppurate than obtains in mankind, 
where there is a greater tendency to heal by adhesion or the “first intention.'* 

Over-reaches are wounds of the fore-heels, caused usually by the inner edge of the toe of the hind- 
shoe. For this reason the inner edge of the hind-shoe of hunters is, by a farrier who knows his business, 
bevelled so that no sharp surface is left. If this is not done, the shoe cuts like a knife if by any accident 
the hind-foot reaches the fore-heel, and a lip of horn, with the soft part to which it is attached, is cut 
down, forming in many cases a troublesome and annoying sore. To treat this, the detached horn should 
be carefully cut off, so as to leave no harbour for dirt or gravel, and the part should be well washed and 
dressed with tar or other medicament, and then bandaged up with tow, when a cure is generally soon 
effected. In treating over-reaches, it is necessary to thin the horn below the wound, so as to allow it 
to ex|>and to the swelling which naturally occurs in the injured parts. If this be not done, much irritation 
is often caused to the patient, and the cure is retarded. 

Bleeding or Hamorrhage . — People are often at a loss to know what to do in cases of profuse bleeding. 
If the injured vessel is small, the bleeding will usually stop of itself; but if large, a remedy is often 
required. Sometimes pressure will do this, or plugging the wound with tow or soft material. An instance 
of anesting haemorrhage by pinning, up the cut in the skin is observed after bleeding a horse in the 
jugular vein running down the neck. Sometimes bleeding from a large artery may be stopped by the 
pressure of the finger; a tourniquet may be improvised until further assistance arrives. In the case of 
wounded arteries, ligatures are sometimes necessary, or the vessels may be twisted on themselves until 
their channel is obliterated. 

The particular method of stopping bleeding must be determined by the circumstances of the case. 
Cold water will often stop bleeding from small vessels. Haemorrhage from an artery may be known by 
the red colour of the blood, and by its spouting out in jets, in unison with the beat of the pulse. In 
h;emorrhage from a vein the blood does not jerk out, but runs in a continuous stream, and is darker 
in colour than that from an artery. 

Dressing for Wounds , — It is now believed that there are germs of disease floating about in the 
atmosphere, which are apt to settle on wounds, and cause unhealthy action in them, tor this reason 
we apply dressings ; and very good ones are carbolic acid one part to forty of water, or carbolised oil, 
one part of the acid twenty or thirty of olive oil. Sometimes wounds are very indolent, and in such 
cases sharper and more stimulating dressings are required, such as lotion of sulphate of zinc and water, 
or mild caustic solutions, or even painting them with nitrate of silver or butyr of antimony. Ofeoux^, 
this must not be overdone, or too frequently. When proud flesh forms, we should not be in too great 
a hurry to remove it, as it will very often disappear spontaneously ; but should it not do so, no time 
should be lost in excising it, or destroying it by caustics. In refer*ince to the latter, we may remember 
tiwM: where there is much fungus or proud flesh, time is often lost by employing caustics, when it could 
be at otice removed by a cut with a razor or sharp knife. 

Pmndnred These are of various kinds, (Some further remarks will be made on those 

fetietiating the joints, mder the heading of “Broken Knees.”) When a punctured wound is deep, and 
dea not very soon heal, but shows that it is irritated by the occurrence of^ swelling and pain, the 
must be enlaiged by a cut, and kept open, so as to afford exit to any imimsoned 
course, if a joint b injured, the great object is to dose the wound as soon as possiWe ; 
; cases no cutting is required 
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Sometimes the (^elid of the horse is tom, and hangs down, being only attached at one end. 
This should not be cut off, but an attempt be made to preserve it The raw edges, if it is not 
attended to immediately, should be made to bleed all over, by careful paring with a sharp knife or fine 
scissors, and the divided parts, having been carefully adjusted, should be united by pin or thread or 
wire sutures. An astonishing cure, without any blemish, is thus very often effected, and the patient 
is saved from the life-long annoyance caused by the loss of so important a protection to the visual 
organ as an eyelid. 

The lips should also, when wounded, be treated in the same conservative manner; of course, the 
animal must be kept quiet by a twitch while the sutures are inserted, and afterwards he should be so 
fastened that he cannot mb the parts against the manger, rack, or sides of the stall or box in which 
he may be confined. 

BROKEN KNEES. 

Broken knees are of frequent occurrence, and are a very great annoyance and trouble, not only in 
themselves, but also because the blemish may materially lessen the horse’s value when he is to be sold. 
They very often arise from the horse falling while trotting down hill, and most frequently when he is 
being ridden by a servant or groom; and for this reason some horse-owners are always in the habit 
of strictly forbidding the trotting of any of their riding horses down hill while they are out at exercise. 
If the accident is slight, and one or both knees may have been merely “grazed,” and only a portion 
of hair removed, and, in addition, there may be a little abrasion of the skin — in such cases sponging 
well with warm water will often be the only remedy required. In other cases, the skin is cut through, 
and the tissues underneath may be exposed, and more or less wounded. Here, unless the injury is 
superficial, the advisability of getting the horse into a stable as soon as possible must be considered. 
If the knee is deeply cut, it is obvious that the patient had better not walk further than is absolutely 
necessary. In such a case, when the horse has reached a stable, the parts should be gently fomented, 
and, if need be, veterinary assistance should be sought without delay; in the meantime, care being 
taken to keep the injured limb as quiet as possible, and the animal free from anything disturbing or 
exciting. If the knee joint is opened, the case is serious, and the leg cannot be kept too still, after 
bandaging with a little tow and some dressing, such as carbolised o 1 or carbolic lotion. It may be 
found judicious to tom the horse round in the stall, and keep him on pillai reins, to prevent him 
fiurn knocking or mbbing the injured limb against the manger ; and, if he attempts to bite the wounds, 
a “cradle” should be placed on his neck. In very severe cases, “slinging” Ae patient will be found 
a very great advantage. In some cases, when laceration or contusion is superficial, and freed from 
dirt or grit, a favourable result will be obtained by spreading some Canada balsam on a piece of lint, 
and applying it to the part, leaving it there until it drops off. 

Cases of broken knees vary so much that only general principles of treatment can be here given, 
and great professional experience is required to treat all but simple cases 

SORB BACK. 

Sore backs may be considered under the head of wounds, and occur even in tite best managed 
stable; but careful attention to the fitting and stuffing of saddles wjU — at least, for civilian purpose s — 
almost always {nrevent them. Sometimes, however, tliey occur from the roller or surcingle pad having 
become too flat, thus letting it press down on tiie spinous processes <rf tiie vertebne.. In sodi casi^ 
a large and troublesome sore is formed. Whenever, therefore, a sore is seen on the spine idtere tite 
roller pad crosses 8, ^}e latter should receive attention. 

As to the treatment of sore back, tf there be a streUing without almasKm the skin, It 

be fomented or poulticed. If the akin is abnuied, it iflioald be finaented, and tittm 
a little oil to keqi it soft. Sometimes what is caUed a “ ^ast "fiorm^ tins bdng a pn«tioB eif 
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skin firmly fixed by the roots to the subjacent supports. It is hard, and painful when touched, and the 
ijuickest and best remedy is to cut it out with a knife and forceps, when it becomes a simple wound, 
often only requiring to be kept soft with vaseline or oil, to heal rapidly. Sometimes the pommel of 
.the saddle. presses on the withers, causing a fluctuating tumour, often the size of a walnut or small 
orange. These enlargements frequently contain serous fluid, which remains a long time, unless exit be 
given to it by puncturing with a knife or lancet If the horse is ridden with one of these enlarge- 
ments still pressed upon by the saddle, it increases in size, and becomes very painful ; and at last an 
abscess forms and bursts, and we may have that very troublesome and obstinate disease, fistulous 
withers,*^ to deal with— one which taxes the greatest skill of the experienced veterinary surgeon. 
This shows how necessary it is not to neglect saddle galls of the withers, but to remove the cause at 
onqe, and attend to the injury. 

Girth galls usually only require to be fomented and kept clean, to get rapidly well. Before the 
saddle is again used, it should be attended to by the saddler. 

Injuries by harness should be treated in the same manner, alum and water, or salt and water, being 
sponged over the skin, to make it hard if it is tender. For tender skin from saddle or harness, ordinary 
writing ink has often been used with good effect. 

FRACTURES, 

This part may conveniently be begun by some practical remarks on “fractures,” which are classified 
as simple^ compound, comminuted, and complicated. 

A simple fracture is when the bone alone is broken, without protrusion through the skin ; 
compound, when the bone pierces the skin ; comminuted, when the bone is broken into many pieces ; 
and complicated, when other tissues than the bone are also injured. 

Very many, in fact most, fractures, ^e treated under great disadvantages ifi the horse, as he cannot 
be induced to keep the injured parts still; and he will, therefore, often destroy the reparative work of 
months by a few moments of struggling or restlessness. One of the most common fractures is that of 
the point of the hip, vrhich is often caused by knocking that bone against the door or gate post while 
going too hastily past it, or by falls or other accidents. In this fracture, the affected hip (when we 
view it from behind the animal) is flatter than the sound one, and, when newly done, the broken bone 
can be easily felt. It is, as a rule, curable, so far as the horse becoming sound goes : the fractured 
parts either unite, or the fragment becomes encysted, and does not cause lameness. A horse with a 
broken point of the hip is called “hip down.” It Is a fault too frequently overlooked by purchasers, 
and it is, of course, an unsoundness. When such a fracture has recently occurred, the horse should 
be kept in a stall, as quiet as possible, for six weeks or two months, when the parts have either 
united or the detached fragment become encysted, as above explained. 

There are other fr&tures of the pelvis, but a description of them is only suitable for a work on 
veterinary surgery. So many recoveries take place from these fractures, that the patient should not be 
too hastily given up as ho{>eless. An experienced veterinary surgeon should always be consulted in 
ittch cases. 

A very common and fatal fracture is that of the tibia, the large bone between the stifle and hock. 
On the inside of the limb the bone is only cov^ed by skin, and, should it receive a severe kick in 
this situation, a fracture, or, at least, a chipping, is the probable consequence. For thb reason, it is 
judicious to keep any horse which has been thus kicked from work for three weeks or a month, so as 
to give any partial fhicture or splitting a chance of uniting. It is by no means uncommon for horses 
idiidi have been kicked (as just described) to go almost sound at work for a day or two, or longer, 
Md then the bone suddenly snaps, and there is a broken tibia. For this there* is rarely any aftemative 
' destroying the horse, as only under exceptional circumstances is it worth while to attempt 
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Sometimes the ribs are broken, ani often the accident is not observed, and a spontaneous core is 
effected If the broken ends overlap, they must, if possible, be readjusted, and kept in place by a 
broad roller bandage round the body. If the broken ends irritate any of the tissues, they must be 
cut Off If after a fall a horse shovrs any tenderness of the sides when 'girthed or being ridden, the 
region of the ribs should be carefully examined, to ascertain if there is any fracture. 

The cannon bone is sometimes broken, usually by a kick from another horse. Treatment is here more 
likely to be of service than in cases of fracture of the tibia or the radius — the bone between the elbow 
and the knee. If the horse is very valuable, it is sometimes advisable to attempt the cure of fracture 
of the cannon bone. 

The bones of the head are sometimes fractured, those of the nose and iower jaw most frequently 
suffering. Here every means of cure should be tried before the case is pronounced hopeless, but the 
services of the veterinary surgeon are indispensable. 

In fracture of the scapula^ or shoulder bladt^ the toe is drawn along the ground. These fractures 
generally necessitate the destruction of the animal. 

The sesamoid bones--\.^'0 in number — ^are just behind the upper part of the fetlock joint. They 
are sometimes broken in a very extraordinary manner while the horse is galloping. This injury is fatal 

The pastern bones are frequently fractured It is, in some cases, worth while to attempt a cure. 
If the fracture be lengthways, there is a greater chance of success; but if the bone be broken into 
a number of pieces, the horse can never a^ain be fit for anything but very slow work on soft 
ground, and treatment, therefore, is rarely advisable. 

The method of applying splints and bandages for fractures cannot be entered into, as each par- 
ticular case demands particular treatment, adapted to its varying circumstances. To keep the tanimal 
as still and undisturbed as possible, however, is a most important part of the treatment 

SPRA1N& 

Sprains may be classed as injuries, and notice of some of the most important must be taken. 
A very common sprain is that of the ligaments or tendons of the fore-leg. 

Tendons and ligaments are formed of strong fibres ; and when some of these are unduly stretched 
and broken, inflammation sets in, and we have heat, pain, and more or less swelling, according to the 
severity of the injury. If pressure be applied to the swelling, the horse shows pain, but so he will if 
it arises from a blow or kick ; therefore, such swellings should not be too hastily called sprains ; and 
the owner of the animal would do well to wait a day or two before coming to a decision. If the 
swelling arises from a blow, the pain will soon begin to disappear and the enlargement to diminish. 
Sometimes the swelling ** pits on pressure of the fingers, and by this symptom an experienced veterinary 
surgeon can almost always give a correct opinion. 

There is a ligament which arises from the back of the knee, and is inserted into the flexor tendon, 
called the “perforans,” about half way between the knee and fetlock. This ligament, named the 
metacarpaV’ is strong, and may be said to brace up the leg, and greatly help it to bear the violent 
strain it is continually sustaining during rapid progression. This metacarpal ligament is often sprained, 
and the symptoms are a painful swelling and lameness. There is also another powerful ligament 
arising behind the lower part of the knee, called the “ great suspensory ligament’’ It runs down behind 
the cannon bone, and just above the fetlock it bifurcates or divides into two branches, each of which 
is attached to the sesamoid bone on its own side, and then continues downwards and forwards nittii 
it reaches the front 04 the pastern, where it becomes attached to the expanded tendon of a tnuade 
called the extensor of the foot The suspensory ligament is liable to sprain, and the nymptom ai!e^ 
painful swelling and lameness. 

Treatment,— The treatment of these sprains varies. Of course, in all sprains it is tuimtial 
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tikt affected limb as still and quiet as possible; and therefore owners of horses, who, in their int^ 
patience, take the animal out of his stable every two or three days to see how he is getting on, are 
acting very injudiciously. The treatment should begin by the application of cold water, by means of a 
loose linen bandage, frequently wetted. This bandage should be removed altogether at night, because 
the groom being then absent from the stable, it would soon become dry, and only irritate and heat the 
injured parts. It is not necessary to take the bandage off to wet it. The limb should be put into 
a bucketful of water, which ought then to be “slopped" on the bandage for a few seconds. If this be 
done frequently during the day by the groom while he is about the stable, the bandage will be kept 
sufficiently wet and cool Some people prefer diligent fomentations for . sprains, and there is much to 
be said in favour of their views. Whether fomentations or cold applications have been adopted, the. 
swelling usually becomes gradually less inflamed, and the * pain diminishes. After about a fortnight 
it is generally advisable, unless the inflammation still continues, to consider the propriety of applying a 
strong blister to the part. When this has been done, it is advisable that it be not oiled, or have any 
greasy or emollient substance applied to it for at least three weeks, and that the crusts should on no 
account be washed, off, or any part of the scurf removed. More haste is worse speed here; and for the 
blister to have fair play, its results should not be meddled with, at the least tinder three weeks. Sometimes, 
in sprains of the flexor tendons and ligaments of the leg, a high-heeled shoe is applied to take strain 
and pressure off the parts. It should not be forgotten that a horse thrown out of work and exercise, for 
sprain and lameness, should have light diet Bran-mashes should be. given for the first few days instead 
of oats, and afterwards half bran-mash and half oats mixed should be allowed — of course, with the addition 
of hay 01 grass. If blistering for sprains is not successful, firing may be tried; and it often succeeds 
when all other remedies have failed. 

The foregoing may be called the general principles of treatment for sprains, and they can be applied 
according to the varying circumstances of each particular case. 

There arc sprains of the flexor tendons and ligaments of the hind-legs, as well as those of the 
fore, and also sprains of tendons and muscles in different parts of the body,, which it is beyond the 
scope of this book to describe. Allusion may, however, shortly be made to the injury called “curb," 
which is a sprain of a strong ligament going from the point of the hock to the lower and back part 
of that joint This shows itself to the observer, when he views the hock from one side, by a swelling 
or convexity, and it cannot well be overlooked. It usually causes lameness when recent, but under 
blistering, and, in severe cases, firing, a cure is almost always effected, although some permanent 
swelling or thickening be left. In many cases, the addition of a high-heeled shoe, to take the strain 
oft* the parts, is, in the earlier stages, advisable. 


BRUISES. 

Braises have not been mentioned l>erore. For them the best treatment is, as a general rule, frequent 
fomentations for at least half an hour at a time, and this remedy is usually successful. Some mild, 
Emulating liniment may, after a time, be applied, to remove any obstinate remaining swelling. 

The eye is sometimes injured, the part most frequently suffering being the outer transparent coat, 
Odled the cornea. Sometimes this is injured by the rider carelessly striking the hewse about the bead ; 
or it may be injured by blows against trees or othbr objects. When the cornea has been injured, the 
fjfdjds are often neariy or quite closed. On opening them, the cornea is probably found to be abraded* 
and pertuqw more or less of a mfrky whiteness. This is very apt to alarm the inexperienced owner, 
if it seems unlikely that so much opacity would ever clear away ; .yet it often will, in a very astonlsfaiiag 
V FmaeOtations are the best treatment here, and numy recommend that a wet cloth should be 
over the pyt, to keep out the light. Sometimes the opacity will, to a certain extent, disappm; 

it, .obstinately remains, and- lodes as if it would never be removed. ’ Nmr will k unless 
mier^ to, in the of applying something vo; stipauiaiing the pert, in dm shspe 
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of nitrate of silver or other strong ranedy. Of course, this should only be done after all inflamnation 
has quite disappeared, and when all progress has ceased. 

An anuUeur, however, cannot be recommended to employ such remedies on his own account ; they 
should only be used by an experienced veterinary surgeon, and the effects require careful watching.. 
Suffice it here to say that, even in long-standing cases of partial opacity of the cornea, the treatment 
above described is often attended by marked success. 

It 

SPEEDY-CXJTv 

This is an injuiy caused by the horse striking one of the legs with the opposite foot, the damage 
being inflicted on the inside of the fore-legs, at any part, from close to the knee to near the fetlock; 
in rare cases, as high as the upper part of the knee. It is inflicted when galloping or trotting in 
horses with high action, and especially if the toes are turned out It is a dangerous habit, as it may 
cause the horse to fall. Sometimes young horses, or horses put to unaccustomed work, or when tired, 

speedy-cut, and afterwards do not The part struck may be more or less swollen or wounded, and 

to such an extent as to cause lameness and the formation of an abscess. 

Treatment , — Fomentations or poultices, and dressing with cooling lotions. 

WOUNDS FROM THORNS. 

Hunters are very liable to be injured by punctures from thorns or splinters of wood, this taking 

place more especially in the limbs. When they penetrate a joint or the sheath of a tendon, then they 

may cause serious damage, producing swelling, pain, and lameness, and even, in some cases, general 
disturbance of the health. ^ 

Treatment , — Fomentations and poultices, when the foreign body cannot be immediately extracted, 
are advisable, or a little blistering ointment may be rubbed around the wound; it is dangerous to 
probe or cut in searching for these bodies, which generally require patience in being got rid of when 
they cannot be removed immediately. 

POLD-EVIU 

This is a swelling, followed by abscess, immediately on the top of the head, behind the ears, 
caused by blows — ^as on entering a low stable door, or a bruise from harness, or any other cause* 
There is great pain on pressure, and the horse keeps the head rigid, with the nose poked out 

Treatment , — ^This should be undertaken by a veterinary surgeon, but, in the meantime, fomentations 
should be resorted to, and the animal fed from an elevated bucket or manger. When abscess form^ it 
must be opened, and a counter opening made at the bottom; this requires surgical skill. 


CAPPED ELBOW. 

Capped elbow is a tumour, in most cases filled with a watery fluid, depending from the back part 
of the elbow, and caused by repeated bruises from the heels (usually the inside one) of the shoe, 
when the horse lies down with the limb doubled under him at the knee. It rarely produces lameness, 
but is a serious eyesore. 

The shoe ought to be diortened, and, if possible, made to lie with the forefoot aw^ 
from the elbow. If the tumour is hot and painful, warm fomentations or refrigerant lotions may be 
applied; or a seton may be passed through it, or its contents evacuated by lancing. In smne casesi 
where the tumour is solid, removal by the veterinaty surgeon (by an operation) may be advisaiUe» 

* CAPPED HOOL 

Capped hodc b a similar oonditkm to capped elbow, when it b iminediately on p4 
hock. It b caused by a bruise, as in kicldng, or by a blow from tome hard body 




hodc. It raiely causes lameness, although it is an eyesore, and gives rise to the suspicion that the- 
horse is vidous. 

recent, Md the point of the hock is sore and inflamed, warm fomentations or 
cooling lotions may be resorted to j afterwards, if it is desired to reduce the swelling, a very mild 
solution of corrosive sub^Iimate in spirits of wine may be repeatedly applied until the skin becomes 
scurfy, or a blister of biniodide of mercury may be rubbed in from time to time, or a small seton 
may be passed through it 

Another form of capped hock consists in a swelling on each side of the point of the hock, caused 
by distension of the sheath of the tendon passing over this part ; it may be due to a sprain or injury 
of this tendon, and is at first usually accompanied by more or less lameness. 

Treatment . — A high-heeled shoe should be applied to the foot j the animal must be kept quiet, 
fomentations applied to the hock, and afterwards blistering, or even firing. 


THOROUGHPIN. 

This is a large, soft swelling, immediately in front, and to the inside of the point of the hock, caused 
by spraiti of the large tendon which passes down the leg to be inserted into the pedal bone, the sheath 
through which it passes at this part being distended by fluid. 

Treatment. — Fomentations, if pain and lameness are present; a high-heeled shoe on the foot and 
rest ; afterwards, if lameness persists, -a blister. 

BOG-SPAVIN. 

This may be due to sprain of the hock, or it may come on gradually as the result of chronic inflamma- 
tion, dl* of simple over-work, without any actual disease being present. It consists of a more or less large 
elastic swelling bulging out at the front and inner part of the hock, and which, if pressed upon, will 
appear above and behind the hock towards the seat of thoroughpin. It is due to distension with synovia 
of the proper capsule of the hock-joint When lameness is present it indicates that inflammation is going 
on, and is a serious condition; but in many cases it has no perceptible influence on the action of the 
animal, and is merely an eyesore. 

JVeatment . — If due to sprain or disease of the joint, treat as for thoroughpin. IVhen the distension in 
this and in thoroughinn is offensive to the eye, a truss may be applied to cause pressure, and assist in the 
absorption of the fluid. Such a truss may be procured from any veterinary instrument maker. 

WIND-GALLS. 

These are distensions of the sheaths through which tendons play, the lubricating fluid they contain 
natundly being in excessive quantity, and sometimes altered quality. They may be due to inflammation, 
when they are hot and l^nful, and the horse is lame ; or to severe work, when there is really no active 
disease present. 

Trte^nerU , — If there is no pain or lameness, and the wind-galls are merely unsightly, equable pressure 
by means of bandages, with pledgets of tow between the folds, immediately over the wind-galls, may be 
tmd, and the qwiation may be assisted by saturating them now and again with a little lead lotion. 
If there are inflammation and lameness, treat as for sprained tendons. 


BURNS. 

Horses are sometimes burned accidentally by fire, or by boiling water. The first thing to be done 
Is fo eovt^ the parts with ra& cotton wool, or lint, soaked in olive-oil, to which a little sugi^ of le^ 
or, better, oil mixed with an equal quantity of lime-water (ahe fmtm CaoreKdl),. 
nnidi ^n, oil, to which a small quan% of carbolic add has been added, wiU tend to 
all dresnng^ in these cases, is to exclude the air and albty the pt^ j If Ihe. 
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latter is very acute, an ounce or two of laudanum may require to be given at intervals, until the arrival 
of the veterinary suigeon. 


DISEASES AND INJURIES OF THE FEET. 

The foot of the horse, and particularly the fore-foot, is especially liable to disease and injury. Some 
of the diseases are so serious, as to require the utmost skill of the veterinary surgeon ; while others are 
so simple that, though it is always better to obtain skilled assistance, an amateur may yet be able 
to do something towards curing them, or at least directing a farrier or groom how to proceed in 
cases of emergency. 

TREADS. 

These are wounds at the top of the hoof in the region of the coronet, and are usually caused by 
the animal placing one foot on the top of the other when turning round, and especially when weak or 
fatigued. Of course they vary in severity — from a simple injury which does not produce lameness, to a 
bruise or lacerated wound which produces great pain and lameness. If not carefully attended to, especially 
when severe, very serious results may follow. 

Treatment , — ^The wound should be well washed if there is any mud or dirt in it, and then dressed 
with a little tincture of opium or compound tincture of myrrh ; or painting with collodion will form a 
protective covering. If the wound is lacerated and tom, all the loose parts should be detached, 
the foot immersed in a warm-water bath or a poultice, and in a few hours afterwards dressed with tow 
steeped in carbolised oil, and retained by a bandage. 

QUITTOR. 4 

This is usually the result of a tread, or other injury to the foot, followed by the formation of abscess, 
in most instances at the coronet, towards the quarters or heels and causing great lameness and the 
manifestation of much pain on handling it It is a very serious condition, and requires time, patience, 
and skill. 

Treatment , — If a veterinary surgeon's assistance is not available, the shoe should be taken off and the 
sole pared, to discover whether the abscess is due to injury there, when an opening should be made so 
as to allow the matter to escape from below. The horn of the wall should be rasped away from it, so 
as to relieve the pressure ; the foot should then be fomented with warm water for an hour or two, and 
a large poultice applied. When the abscess opens, the wound may require to be enlarged ; but whether 
or not, a thin pledget of tow, steeped in crude carbolic acid, should be passed down to the very bottom 
of it with a probe every day, until the discharge is completely dried up. 

SAND-CRACK. 

Sand-crack ii a split in the wall of the hoof, which may occur at any part ; but usually in the front of 
the hind-foot and the quarter of the fore-foot, and generally the inside one. This crack may occur quite 
suddenly from severe exertion, aided in some cases by faulty horn secretion. It commences at the top, 
near the coronet, and extends downwards, penetrating to the sensitive parts within, which bleed and 
are bruised, causing great lameness and intense pain. 

Treatment , — ^When much pain and lameness are present, the shoe should be removed, the horn 
rasped away at the crackt so as to remove the pressure, and the foot immersed in a bucket of warm 
water for an hour or and afterwards poulticed If the lameness continues, a veterinary sutgeon 
must be called in, and the part well exposed, so as to discover whether matter is forming. When this has 
been done, it may be nibeillsy to poultice for some days until the inflammation is subdued, %iid if aity 
fungus granuiattons appear, die horn on each mde of them must be carefully pared away* Tlie 
should now be dressed with te# and Stockholm tar or carbolised oil, retained by a bandi^ ai^^^ 
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the part ia hardened, the shoe may be put on, and gentle exercise allowed if there is no lamene^ ; but 
before the shoe is applied, it is better to remove a portion of the lower part of 'the wall below the sand- 
crack, so as to remove it from the pressure of the shoe. In the meantime, some blbtering ointment should 
be rubbed into the coronet ; sometimes a notch is made by the hot iron at the top of the crack, and 
immediately below the coronet : this and the blister expediting a new growth of horn. In some cases the 
fissure is clamped by special clips or clasps, which are made to grasp the wall on each side. In any 

case it is well, if the horse is put to work, to have the part protected by tar and tow, retained by a 

strap or tarred twine until the sound horn has grown down. 

WOUNDS OF THE SOLE AND FROG. 

The sole and frog are particularly liable to wounds and bruises from broken glass, sharp stones, 
nails, or splinters of wood. These will cause lameness and pain in proportion to their severity, wounds 

of the frog being sometimes accompanied by extensive haemorrhage, which must be checked by padding 

with tow, or applying a little muriate of iron. Nearly in all these cases the services of a farrier are 
required to examine the foot, and to pare away the horn from the punctures and wounds, so as to relieve 
the sensitive parts from pressure when they begin to swell. Immersion of the foot in hot water for some 
time, and subsequent poulticing, may be necessary. Particular care should be taken that no part of the 
foreign body is allowed to remain in the wound. 

CORNS. 

A com is really a bruise of the lining membrane covering the bone of the foot, immediately 
benes^th the horny sole, and may occur at any part of this; though it is most frequently observed at 
the inside heel, in the angle between the frog and the bar, where the sole is thinnest and the pressure 
is greatest. It is manifested by the blood-stained horn, which is*sometimes quite soft and spongy, and 
increasing in this, on being pared down to the sensitive part. In other cases the stain is yellow and red ; 
and in other cases, again, it is quite superficial, and can be removed. Certain kinds of feet are more 
predisposed to corns than others, those with weak heels, or very strong ones, being most liable. The 
kind of work has also something to do with their production, fast pace and hard roads very often^ 
causing them ; but perhaps the most frequent cause is paring and rasping in shoeing, and faulty shape, 
or bad application of the shoe, or allowing the shoe to remain too long on. In slight cases lameness 
may not be present, though even apparently bad corns do not always produce lameness. 

If there is pain when the horse is standing, he usually points” the foot; and a tap with a 
hammer on the wall adjoining the seat of com, will make him wince and exhibit uneasiness. 

Treatment — ^The prevention of corns largely depends upon a proper method of shoeing; this has 
already been touched upon. * If there is a natural tendency to them, the horse should either be shod 
with periplantar shoes, with tips, or with three-quarter shoes. In all cases the frog should be allowed to 
come on*the ground, if possible. If there is lameness, the shoe should be removed, and the seat of 
corn pared out to ascertain the amount of damage ; and if there be matter, to allow it to escape^ 
Afterwards foment and poultice until the pain and lameness have disappeared ; then apply a shoe 
which will not press upon the heel, the kind of shoe depending upon the extent of the injury and the 
structure of the foot The danger from a suppurating corn, is in the matter burrowing its way up to 
the coronet, and forming a ^^quittor.” 

THRUSH. 

This is a diseased condition of the frog, accompanied by a very offensive discharge from the cleft. 
It may be brought about by standing in moisture, on foul litter, the absenc^ of pressure, and undue 
the frog etc. It is generally an indication of bad hoof management 

7>wv^^/.^Thrush does not often cause lameness, unless them be much disease and snmitiveness 
of the and frequent dressings with Stockholm tar or carbolic ^d, spread on toa*, which ^ould ho 
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)>ushed into the deft and crevices, will, in most cases, effect a cure. If there is lamenessi fomenlatians 
and poultices (charcoal poultices) will be necessary. To prevent thrush, as well as to cute it, the hoof 
should be kept as dry as possible, the frogs unpared by the farrier, and pressure allowed there by 
lowering the wall of the hoof as much as may be necessary, and applying thin shoes. 

CANfwER. 

This is an advanced d^ree of “ thrush,” and is most frequently seen in coarse-bred draught horses. 
It is entirely due to bad stable or foot management, and is manifested by fungous inflammation of 
the sensitive membrane of the frog and sole, chiefly oT the hind-feet. 

Treatmerd, — This is a most intractable disease, and requires much skill and patience ; so that a 
cure should not be attempted by an amateur. 

LAMINITIS, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE FOOT. 

Inflammation of the foot, or laminitis, is chiefly confined to the sensitive laminae or leaves which unite 
the hoof wall to the parts within (see diagram on p. 621), and of these leaves those in front are most seriously 
affected. These leaves number five or six hundred or more, and surround the front and sides of the 
pedal bone, the largest and most vascular being in front, and it is these which are involved most acutely. 
Congestion of these leaves, especially if acute, will produce symptoms like those of inflammation. The 
causes are : long continued standing in one position, severe exertion, especially on hard ground, derangement 
of the stomach or bowels by improper food, or as the result of inflammation of these, or supcr-purgation ; 
a gross condition and want of exercise, injury to the foot, inflammation of the lungs, improper shoeing, etc. 
The fore-feet are those most frequeritly involved, though the hind-feet may also suf&r, and in certain 
cases all the feet may be inflamed. 

This is a most painful disease, and causes great suffering, from the fact that the inflamed parts are 
confined in a rigid homy box which does not allow of any expansion for the swelling that takes place. 
The breathing and the pulse are much affected, and the horse shows signs ot acute distress. To relieve 
the front part of the feet, if the fore ones are involved, the horse throws the fore-limbs forward, so as 
to place as much of his weight as possible on the heels, with the hind-feet well under the body for 
support In this position he will remain fixed, as it were, and it is most difficult to induce him to 
move. Should the inflammation affect the hind-feet, these are also placed under the body ; but the 
fore ones are thrown back, so as to relieve the latter as much as possible. When attempting to move 
the animal backwards, the condition of the feet is aX once made apparent by the animal’s unwillingness 
to move them, the body swaying back, but the feet remaining fixed to the ground Attempts to lift 
one of the feet also cause the animal to evince great pain. In some rare cases the horse is lying 
down, and then there is great unwillingness to get up. The hoofs are burning hot, and tapping with 
a hammer or stick greatly increases the pain. 

Treaitmni, — Laminitis 'is a very serious condition when acute, and may lead not only to serious 
deformity of the hoof, or its being shed, but even death may result. In congestion, or the leas acute 
form of inflammation, the consequences are not so serious. In the latter it may suffice to take off the 
shoes, lower the wall of the foot by means of the rasp, so as to allow the sole and frog to bear as nuich 
of the weight as possible, and keep them in a tub of warm or cold water for some tim^ and poultice 
for a few days. It is a good plan to induce the horse to lie down^ or even to throw him down if he 
will not do so voluntarily. 

The floor of the s|aU or box should be laid with soft bedding or moss litter. Gen^ eiMMoise on 
Wt ground should be allowed as soon as the pain subsides. The diet should be stoppy 
gruel, and a mild laxative, such as a {riot of linseed oil, mny be necessary. In an acute casi^. 
treatment has to be fbllawed out, with the addition of im ounce or two of the blcariKMmM 
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diree tones a day, in tbe food ; widi scarifipadon of the coronets with the lancet, and die administradon 
of from ten to twenty drops of Fleming’s dncture of aconite in a pint of water two or three dmes at 
intervals of fiaar honrs. Care is required in working and shoeing the horse for some time after recovery, 
die soles bdng kept unpared, and the frog being allowed to come in contact with the ground. 

When the in fl a mm a ti on becomes chronic — a very common sequel — ^the horse’s action is more or less 
alterei^ the heels coming to the ground in a conspicuous manner, and in the stable the animal has a 
tendency to rest on the heels. The feet are also generally hotter than in a healthy condition, especially 
after movement, and they become more or less altered in shape, the soles becoming flatter, the heels 
deqier, and the front of the wall losing its strmght oblique line ; there are also characteristic rings, 
narrow and deep in front, wider and flatter behind. The feet are also more sensitive when travelling 
on hard roads, the knees being kept more or less straight Separation often occurs between the wall, 
die sole, and the laminse, leaving a cavity containing powdery horn, and known as “ seedy-toe.” For 
this condition, treatment must be chiefly palliative; the horse should stand on tan or moss litter, and 
for some hours of the day in a stall laid with clay tempered with salt and water, or be allowed to run 
on moist meadow land. 

A. mild blister may be applied round the coronet now and again, and shoeing be carefully performed. 

SEKDY-TOE. 

We have already referred to the cause of this condition. It may also be due to injury by the dip 
of the shoe, by driving a nail too near to tlie quick, or by any other cause which will excite inflammation. 
Sometimes this condition may exist without any external indication until the shoe is removed, unless 
the ')ioof is tapped, when it will emit a hollow sound immediately over the separation. 

Treatment . — ^This condition, though very objectionable, does not always cause lameness. If a cure 
is to be attempted, all the separated wall should be removed as far as the white solid horn, every 
crack or unsoundness being obliterated. A blister should then be applied round the coronet to hasten 
the secretion of sound horn, and tar and tow bound on the exposed surface until the wall has grown 
down solid and strong. 

NAVICULAR DISEASE. 

Navicular disease is, perhaps, the most serious malady to which the foot of the horse is liable. It 
is confined to the back part of the foot, where the large tendon (perforans) passes over the navicular 
bone, just before its insertion into the sole of the pedal bone. It is most frequent in carriage and 

riding horses, and is brought on by severe exertion, or fast pace on hard roads, particularly if the feet 

are badly shod and the frog is not allowed to reach the ground. In some cases there is supposed to 
be a natural predisi>qsition to' the disease. The fore-feet are, it may be said, exclusively affected. 

The feet are; as a rule, contracted at the heels, and hotter than usual In the stable, or when at 
rest, the horse "points” the affected foot {i.e. he places it forward with the heel slightly raised), as 
that position gives it relief; if both feet are affected, he rests first one and then the other foot In 

movement, unless the disease is very advanced, he may walk sound, or nearly so; it is in trottinj^ and 

especially on hard ground, and more particularly with a rider on his back, that he manifests lameness — 
stef^ng short, and going more especially on his toes. Because of this manner (ff going, the shoes, 

are most worn towards the toes. The animal stumbles badly, and goes down hill with much discomfort ; 
aftoc working some time, the lameness passes off to a certain extent Tapping on the sole, on each 
side of the firog, will produce pain, and pressure made by the thumb deep in the hollow of the heei 
also cause pain and increase the lameness. ^ 

in the earliest stage, treatment of this disease is sddom satisfactory. The wall 
as much as possible, so as to aQow the frogs to rest on the gtmmd; 
lb endi peripiAntar shoeing answers voy well Cold applications (sudi u poultices) to tiie 
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feet, or compelling the animal to stand in cold water, a running stream, or in clay tempered with salt 
and water^ may be resorted to. The stall or loose box in which he rests should be laid with peat, 
tan, or moss litter; and the food should be light, such as green forage, sloppy mashes, etc. 

After a week or two of this treatment, a blister should be applied around the coronet, and especially 
in the hollow of the heel. Turning out on a damp meadow for a month or two, may produce very beneficial 
effects. If the lameness still persists, however, a seton may be passed through the frog; should this 
not effect a cure, neurotomy (dividing the nerves of sensation on each side of the leg), by depriving 
the foot of feeling, will enable the horse to go sound, though it does not cure the disease. In many 
cases, this operation ts productive of much benefit, as it relieves the horse from great pain, and allows 
him to be utilised, sometimes for years ; care, however, has to be taken by the farrier in shoeing, 
lest he wound the foot by the nails ; and injuries to the foot must also be attended to with more 
than ordinary care, as the animal does not feel any pain, and therefore does not manifest lameness. 
It may be mentioned, however, that wounds and injuries heal as rapidly in a foot in this condition as 
in one which has sensation. 

PRICKS AND INJURIES IN SHOEING. 

In the operation of shoeing, injury is sometimes inflicted by the fanier, either through ignorance, 
carelessness, or pure accident. Corns have been already alluded to as often due to bad shoeing; but, 
in driving the nails, the sensitive part is liable to be damaged by a nail being either driven into it, 
or so near it, as to cause pain and lameness. When the farrier discovers that he has made this mistake, 
he usually withdraws the nail at the time, and, if he leaves it out altogether, no harm may ensue, 
provided dirt does not get into the part; if, however, the nail be left in, or grit find admission, 
inflammation will be set up, which may run on to suppuration, causing much suffering and lam^ess. 
The foot will be very hot, and the animal, if standing quiet, continually resting it, or moving it about 
uneasily, afraid to put his weight on it. It tapped with a hammer over the spot, or if the sole and 
wall at the part be pressed upon by pincers, great suffering will be manifested ; this is usually the guide 
to the seat of injury. 

Treatment — Remove the shoe, pare away the sole immediately over the injuiy, until it is quite 
thin; make an opening between the sole and the wall with a small drawing knife across the track of 
the nail, so as to relieve pressure, and give exit to any matter which may have formed; then put the 
foot in a bucket of hot water for an hour or so, afterwards applying a large poultice. When the lame- 
ness has gone, have the shoe put on again, leaving out the nail at the part which had been injured, and 
filling up the cavity with tar and tow. 

Sometimes in driving back the clip of the shoe against the hoof, this is done improperly, which 
results in pressing tightly against the wall, and bruising the sensitive parts within. In putting the dip 
against the hoof, the hammer should be applied at the base first, and then come lightly up to the point. 
It is the opposite procedure which usually causes damage. 

The treatment consists in taking off the shoe, and fomenting the foot in hot water for some time ; 
if need be, a poultice may be applied. 

It not unfrequently happens that, with a tender-footed horse, the farrier nails on the shoe too 
tightly, causing a short and crippled gait, which may not disappear for some days; inflammation may 
even ensue. The remedy for this is to take off the shoe, and put it on more easily, or with smaller 
nails. 

SIDE BONES. 

On each wing of tljf pedal bone is a large elai^ic pla^ of cartilage, the upper margtU of iiTbicli 
can be distinctly felt above each side of the hoof toward the heels of the foot, arid the use of whteh 
is very important, in giving springiness to the movements of this part of the limb. In sotue howieij-i^ 
more especially those which arc coarse-bred—these become rigid or ossified, ehher throui^ 
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with high calkins, or from concussion on hard roads, this change usually taking place in the fore-feet 
With slow-paced horses, this alteration is not of so much consequence as with riding or harness horses, 
in which it usually causes lameness* If it causes lameness, the horse generally steps short, and throws 
his weight more on the front than the back part of the foot \ and the condition of the cartilages may 
be readily detected by pressipg them with the fingers immediately above the hoof, when they will be 
found hard and unyielding. 

Treatment — At the commencement, if inflammation is present and the alteration suspected to be 
taking place, fomentations and poultices should be employed, followed by blistering or firing, as a last 
resource, should the lameness not disappear. If this does not effect a cure, then special shoeing must 
be resorted to, as bar or periplantar shoes, to allow the frog to sustain weight 

SPLINTS. 

A splint is a deposit of bone which may take place on the outside or inside — ^gen^rally the inside — 
of the cannon bone, at its junction with the splint bone ; in some cases there is a splint on each side 
of the leg. The splint may be very close to the knee or lower down ; sometimes there is one in both 
situations on the same leg. Splints may arise without any perceptible cause, as in very young horses; 
by concussion on hard roads, or by blows from the opposite foot. When forming, a splint generally causes 
considerable lameness in trotting, and pain is manifested when pressure is applied to the part; there 
is also heat, and more or less swelling. When fully formed, it does not usually cause lameness, unless 
it interferes with the movement of the knee, or is so far back on the leg as to press upon ligaments 
or tendons. They are very common in all classes of horses, and the cases are rare in which they cause 
permanent lameness. 

Treatment — If splint be forming, and there is lameness, the horse should be rested, and a cold 
water bandage applied to the limb to subdue the inflammation ; after which, a mild blister of biniodide of 
mercury should be rubbed over the place ; in some cases this may be done at the very commencement 
If the tumour threatens to become very large, or to involve tendons and ligaments, a veterinary surgeon 
should be called in, who will probably deem it necessary to pass a seton over it, or to cut down upon 
it to relieve the tensioa 


SORE SHINS. 

Inflammation is liable to be set up in young horses in the cannon bone of the fore-legs (rarely the 
hind) from concussion, generally in galloping; the result may be deposits of bone on the lower and 
front part of the cannon. There is much lameness, and swellings appear above the fetlock joint, which 
are extremely painful on pressure. 

Treatment — Rest«js, above all, necessary, with cooling applications, as cold water and lead lotion, 
followed by one or more blisters. When the inflammation and lameness have disappeared, exercise should 
be given for some time on soft ground. 

RING-BONE. 

This is also a deposit of bone on one or both of the pastern bones, resulting from inflammation, 
due to hereditary predisposition, or concussion on hard roads through fast driving. The deposits are 
usually confined to the front and sides of these bones, and may appear on the fore- and hind-limbs — * 
most frequently the latter ; they are readily felt by passing the fingers over the pastern bones. In the 
early stage of formation there are, of course, inflammation and lameness, the horse usually going on his 
heels j there is also pain on manipulation. 

IViotment. Cooling lotions and fomentations may be resorted to at tht commencement, though 

the heroic treatn^ent, which is often most successful, consists in resorting at oiice to blisters, or even 
to iakig, 
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SPAVIK. 

Spavin is allied to ring-bone and splints, in its chiefly consisting in deposition of bone on the 
surface of other bones, as the result of inflammation, the tumour appearing on the inner and lower 
part of the hock ; it is best seen in viewing this part of the joint in profile, when standing at the 
horse's shoulder. The higher the tumour, and the nearer it is to the front, the greater is the lameness. 
Spavin is caused by severe strain on the hock, and also concussion on hard ground, or shoeing with 
high calkin shoes. Certain forms of hock are predisposed to spavin. What is called occult" spavin 
is due to ulceration taking place between the bones of the hock at the seat of spavin, producing all 
the symptoms of spavin, but without the external sign. 

WTien spavin commences, there is usually much lameness, which is most apparent when the horse 
is first taken out of the stable, and the horse goes more especially on the toe, so that the shoe at this 
part is most worn away ; after moving for some time the lameness diminishes, and may pass off nearly 
altogether as the animal **gets warm." In the stable the animal generally rests the hock as much as 
possible; there is, of course, heat, and pain on pressure. In some cases the lameness continues as 
long as the animal lives, and this is especially so when the sixivin has formed in adult age ; if it has formed 
when the horse is young, the lameness may disappear, and the animal remain sound for all practical 
purposes. 

Treatment — As in all other lamenesses, rest -absolute if possible— is the chief factor in a cure. 
Blisters, setons, and firing are only accessories, but very important, nevertheless; and the utmost skill 
of the veterinary surgeon is required in their employment 
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Colt, To Mount, 561, 564 ; to 
^ddle, 560 ; to Stan, 561 ; 
Unbroken, First Lessons for, 
557 

Colt’s Food, 555 ; Cavesson (illus- 
tration), 563 

** Columbine,’^ a Stepping Mare 
(illustration), 73 
Comforts of Hunting-box, 485 
Committee of l-kirl of Rosebery 
on Horse Supply, 107, 249 
Common Cold, 595 
Common Errors in Mounting, 337 
Conceit an Obstacle, 274 
'•Concert in a Pine Wood,” a 
Hunting Scene, ^64 
Condition and Preliminary Pre- 
paration important for Riders. 
358 

Condition to be preserved through 
the Summer, 471 
Conformation of the Horse, 576 
C!ongeslion of the Lungs, 639 
Constipation, 644 
Constitution and Temperament, 
204 

Continental Cart Horses. 113; 
Arabs, 30; Horses desccndctl 
from English Horses, 1 
Control of Hors^ 272 
Conveyances to Cover, 438 
Cookery for Fox-Hunters, 490 
Copers and their Tricks, 187 
C^opperthwaitc, Mr., on Race- 
horses, 63 

Corns, 593, 667 ; and Water, 473 
Cossacks, 27, r/ seq, 

'• Cossack of France, nic,” 122 
Cost of Harriers, 460 ; of Hunting 
Foxhounds, 460 

Costume of Carriage Servan»s,saj 
Count D’Orsay filiustration), 257 
Countesses Hunting, Three. 454 
Countries, Hunting. 403, 405, 4<^, 
409 

Country Hack or Roadster, 227 
Country Ride. 1 
County Packs, 439 
Coupling Pairs in Harness, Im- 
porunce of, 375 

Courage in Horses, Value of, 199 
Coventry, Earl, I.«ilcr of, 70 
Cover for Carriage, 547 
Covert Hack, 230 
Cox, Nicholas, on the Chase, 410 
Cracked Heels, 653 
Cracovienne Boot, 320 
Crib Biting. 521 

Crimean War, Turkish Horses 
imported after, 9 
Crockford’s Club, 79 
Cromwell’s Horses, 38 
Crosses, Advantage of, 7 ; Arab 
and Spanish, 29 
Cruelty, Effect of, 206 
Cnipijm. 306 ; when useful, 328 
Cttb-f lunting a useful preparation, 
457 

Cullum. Sir John, on Suffolk 
Cart Horses. 164 
** Cumberlard,” Duke of Cullo- 
den’s, 410 
Curb-bit, 308 

Curb-chaim How to fit, 308 
Curricle, TW, 539; Illustration, 
540; C. Dickens's, w; Cop- 
per, 540; Duke of Wellington s, 
540 

Cttitomm of Bookmakers Ana 
l>sed, 81 


Cutting, 198, aoo 

Cyprus Arabian, 55 ; Asses, z8o 

Cystisis, 647 


Danish Horses, zze 
D’Arcy White Turk, 51, 55 ; 
Yellow Turk, 51 

Dark Stables cause of Shying, aoz 
Darley Arab, 5a, 55, 57 
Dash Ixaither, Meaning of Term, 
*549 

Davis, Mr. Charles, Royal Hunts- 
man, 411 

Davis. R. a. Artist in Horse 
Subjects, 237 

Dawson, The Hon. G,, M.P., 
Anecdote of, 85 
Day Suits for Horses, 504 
Day, W., on Race- horse in Train- 
ing. 574 

Dead Fox, Distribution of, 495 
De Grey on Stables, 498 
l>crby, Earl of. Anecdote of, 75 
Derliy Race, Origin of, 87 
•‘ Dervish,” an Arabian Har!»e 
(illustration), ai 
Details of Side-saddle, 325 
Deterioration of British Horse, 109 
Devon and Somerset Stag-hounds, 
List of Meets, 421 
Devonshtic Farmer's Pony, Anec- 
dote of, 566 ; Hounds. 404 
D’lagmm of Skeleton, Illustrated, 
275 

Diarrhoea. 643 

Dick Christian’s Lectures, 444, 
^5 ; Plan of Training, 472 ; 
Directions for Hunting. 443 ; 
Treatment of Hunters, 0473 
Dickens’s, C., Travelling Coach, 

Dic^rason's Pictures, Hunting in 
the Last Century, 397 
Digby Collins's Advice about 
Hunters. 473 

Digby Collins on Height of Hun- 
ter, 423 ; on Hunting, 443 ; 
on Race-horses, 63 
Digestive Organs, Disease of the, 
643 

Dinneford's Horse Glove, 533 
Dinners for Fox-hunters, 490 
Diseases and Treatment, 627 
Diseases of Brewers’ Dray-horses, 
160 

Distances. Table of English Races, 
70 

Distribution of the Dead Fox, 495 
Diuresis. 648 
Docking Horses, 510 
Dodge, Lieut -Cob, United States 
Army, on Mustongs, 147 
Doe-skin Breeches, 483 
Dog-cart, 438 ; Illustration, 543 
Dogs and intches, IHick, Average 
Stseof, 463 

Domadores, Chilian Horse- 
Breakers, 144. 145 
Don Carlos, Lord Calthorpe's 
Hack, 102 

Doncaster, 72 ; St. Leger, 89 
Dongola Horses, 6, 23 
Donkeys, Food for, 170 ; London 
Costermonger Boys', 169 ; 
Treatment of, zyo 
Doors for Stables, sox 
Double Harness, 303 
Double-rein Martingale, 57a 
Double-reins in One Hand, 283 
Douche for Horses, 508 
Drag Hunting, 421 
Drag or Brake for Carriage, 346 
•• Drake '' (Illustration), 90 
Draught-horses, Cleveland Bay, 
159 ; Clydesdale, ib , ; Heavy, 
156; English, 157; London 
Dray, 159 : Shire Horae, ib, ; 
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Suffolk Punch, 159 ; Vermont, 
X40 

Drawers for Lady Riders, m 
Dray-horses and Blood-norses, 
Crossing of, 156 

Dray-horses, Colour of, z6o ; 
English-bred, 159 ; London, 
ib » ; Weight of, 160 
•• Dream of Old Meltonian'* (Poem 
by Bromley-Davenport,M.P.), 

433 

Drench or Drink, to give, 629' 
Dress for Riders, 317 
Dressing a Horse, Order of, 509 
Drill and G^nastics, 373 
Drive and Ride Horses, 187 
Driver of Brougham, 537 
Driving, 369 ; tk>th Hands Neces- 
sary for, 37a ; Down-hill, 374 ; 
Four-in-Hand, 376 ; in Town, 
374 ; must be Taught by a 
Master, 349 

Driving a Pair (illustration), 352 
Driving. Ponies for, 22a 
•• Druid’s” Description of the 
Shetland Pony. 213 
Dry Foundation important for 
Stables, 498 
Drying a Horse, 508 
Drying-room for Stable, 487 
Due de St. Simon, his Mctliod of 
Changing to a Second Horse, 
408 

Dwyer's Bit, 31a ; Illustration, 
563 

Dwyer, Major, on Seats and 
Addles, 274 


Exmoor Ponies, Modern, not 
Thoroughbred, aza 
Expense 0? Riding Habit, 333; 

eff Carriage and Horses, 496 
Expenses of Road Coaching, 384 
Express Pigeons, 493 
Exterior of the Horse, 578 
hiye. Diseases of the, 650 
Eyesight, Defective, cause of Shy- 
ing, 30 Z 


Four-in-Hand, 375 ; Carriages, 
383 ; Decline of, 378 ; Horses, 
383 ; Revival of, 380 
Four Positions for Ladies Mount- 
ing, Illustration of, 333 
Four Positions for Men in Mount- 
ing, Illustration of, 280-1 
Four-wheeled Carriages. Miscel- 
laneous, 523, 538 
Four-wheeled Kw-d-vw, 537 


Early Cour-in- Hands, 377 
Ears of Race-horses, 63 
East, Mr. Joshua, Job-master, 
*49 

East Prussia, Horse-breeding in 
126 

•' Eclipse,’* 54 56, r/ se^.\ as a 
Racer, 59; Height of, 56; 
Pedigree of, 57; Pictures of, 59 
Eczema, 652 

••Edmund,’* a Thoroughbred, in 
Harness, 93 
Egypt, Arabs in, 32 
Egyptian Arabs, 34 ; Donkey and 
Boy, 173 ; Donkey Boys, 
Anecxlote of, 171 
Elastic Jacket, 483 
•• Emblem,” I.ord Coventry’: 

S ceplechiise Mai'c, 92 
Enamel leii I^eaiher, To Clean, 547 
English Blood-horse a Modem 
Creation, 7 ; History of, 50 ; 
Breeders, Success of, a ; C^art 
Horse, 160 ; Coachman, 5 
Draught Horses, 157 ; Dray 
Horses, 159 ; Saddle (illusUa- 
tion), a6i ; Trotting, 287 
Enteritis, 643 
Epilepsy, 649 
Epsom Downs, 89 
Equine Aristocracy, 6 
Equitation in France, 115 ; for 
Children, 365 
Equus Onager, 175 
Ksterhoiy's Count, Steppers, 
azo 

Ethan Allan, Z04 
Etiquette of Gentteman Riding 
t wilH T I 

European-bred Arabs, 34 
Kxoeuenoe in Horsemanship, 
Essentials for, 37a 
Exercise for Horses* 515; for 
Hunter, Value of, 47a; warn 
of Exercise cause of Rearing, 
30Z ; Shying. ao4 , 

Exmoor, A Day on - how to get 
there— where to go, 4x8 ; Pony. 
az3 ; Visit to, if. 


Fainting. 650 

‘ Fair Nell, * who beat the Pacha’s 
Arab. 100 
Fairs, 385 
Falling, 450 

Falls to be avoided in Training, 
450 

t'amily Carriages, 523 ; Pony 
Phaeton, 538 
Farcy, 634 

Fare of the Sportsman, 489 
Farhan," Anazeh Blood-horse, 
sent to Australia, za 
Farmers’ Grievance in Queen 
Anne’s time, 467 ; Hunters, 
426 

Fashionable Carriages, 523 
Fast and Safe Action, 195 
Fat Colts, 354 

Feeding Fox-hunters, 491 ; Marcs 
in Foal, 552 ; of Horses, 160 
Feeders, Bad, 204 
Feet of Agricultural Horses, 161 ; 

Horses, 'I'o Wash, 508 
Feet of the Horse. 619 
Feet, Diseases of, 606 
Felly or Fello, Meaning of the 
Term, 549 

Felton on Carriages, 535 
Fevers, 630 

Field Exercise for Horses, 516 
Field-Marshals in the Row, 239 
'• Field, The,” Newspai^er, 391 
" FUlc de I'Air,” French Racer, 77 
Filtered Water for Horses, 51 1 
Finishing l/cssons in Horseman- 
ship, Value of, 570 
Fimi Seat in Riding, 273 
First Lesson in Hunting, 437 ; in 
Riding, 273 

Fitness, Physical, for Horse B^xer- 

Fit of Harness Collar, 351 ; of 
ladies' Habit, 322 
Fittings for Stables, 505 
Fitrwygram, Colonel, on Suible 
Management, 472, 507 
Flanders Draught Horses, 157 
Flannel Bandages, 505 
Fleming Horse, 40 
Flemish Horses, 16 
Flower, Mr. , Anecdote of, 362 ; 
Calculations of Cost of Breed- 
ing Horses. 553 

" B'lying Childer s ” Hard Riding, 
407 

•‘Flying Dutchman*’ (illustra- 
tion), 73 

Foals and Yearlings, Treatment 

555 „ ,3. . 

B'odder for Horses, 512 ; Ihircha-c 

of* 5*4 

Foljambe, Squire, Anecdote of, 

*9* I ' 

F'ollow, To Train a Horse to, 298 
Food of Donkeys, 170 ; of Horse, 
ICstimate of Expense, 514 ; of 
Sick Horses, 160 
Footman, his Dress, sax 
P'orage, List of, 513 
For^n and Colonial Horses, ixa 
Forge, Errors of the, 577 
Form, To Judge. 100 
•• Forrard I Away I Stag-hunting 
Ballad, 4x4 

Four-Horse Teams, 383 


Fox, 55 

, Charles James, on Pleasure 


Fox, 

of Gambling, 78 
Fox. Dead, Distribution of, 495 
Fox-hound, How brought to Per- 
fection. 463 

'ox-hounds, Careful Selection and 
Uniformity of Size, 463 ; Packs 
of, 458 

Fox-hunt, Canon Kingsley on, 465 
B'ox-hunter’s Bootjack, 493 ; Club, 
467 ; Fare, 489 ; Literature, 495 
Fox-hunting Song, 405 
Fiwjtures, 661 

B'rance, Mule-breeding in, 179 
Franco-German War, Effect of on 
Horses, 108 

Frank Forester on American 
Horses, 140 

French Horse-collar and Traces. 
354 ; Breeds of Horses, 112 ; 
Circus Riders, Anecdote of, 
125 ; Government Studs, 115, 
123 ; Origin of, 115 ; Half- 
bred Government Stallions, 
113 ; Half-breds, Hunters, 
Stallions, 99 ; Horse Shows, 
118 ; Master of the Horse (illus- 
tration), 4 : Post Horses, 119 ; 
Race-horses, Excellence of, 96; 
Racing, 97 

Fr^h Air and Warmth, Value of. 


474 , ,,, . 

Freshness cause of Shying, 201 
Friesland Horses, 40 
Frost or Snow, Hunters in, 471 
Fund for Hiring Stallions, iii 
Futchells, Meaning of the Term, 
549 


Gervase Markham on Harness- 
horses, 250 ; on Music of the 
Pack, 395 ; Traveller and 
Sportsman, 37 

Girths and Girthing, 328 ; Leather, 
305 ; Melton, id , ; Raw Hide, 
tb, 

Gladiateur” and “Blair Athol,’ 
74 

Glanders, 634 
lasgow Stallion Show, 163 
Glasgow, Lord, Ill-luck of, 88 
iloves for Lady Riders, 32a 
Godolphin Arabian, 5a, 54, 55 
“Go, harkl** Charles Kingsley’s 
Song. 409 

Going Straight with One or a 
Pair, Driving (illustration), 370 
Going to CoverT 437 
Good for any Hounds (illustra- 
tion), 408 ; Want of Good 
Mares and Sires, no ; Good 
Start with Hounds (illustra- 
tion), 424 

Goode’s Loaves (see Forage), 514 
Goodwood Park, 89 
Grantley Berkeley, Mr., on 
Hunting, 446 
rrease, 653 

jreek Merchant’s Horse, 234 
jfeen Forage and Roots for 
Horses, 513 

Greenwood, Colonel’s Maxims 
for Riders, 268 

ireville’s Diary, Extracts from, 85; 
on George IV. ’s Corduroys, 
479 

jrooining, 507 

jrooms. Caution to, 355 ; Dress 
of, 521 ; Duties of, 516 ; 
French, 125 ; German, ib. 
arout, John, on Irish Horses, 
206 

Gruel for Hunters, 474 
•Guslavus,” 67 

iymnastics Good for Horse- 
riders, 319, 258 


Gag Bearing-rein, Abuse of, 361 
Gallop. 292 

Galloping, for Ladies, 342 ; Prac 
tice necessary for, 293 ; Exer- 
cise, 516; “Squire, The Gal- 
loping” (a poem), 405 
Galloways and Cobs, 224 
CJalloway Horses, 43 
Gambling and Horse-breeding, 62 
Gambling Houses formerly Li- 
censed, 79 

Gambling, I-ord Holland on, 79 
Garments, Riding, 365 
Garters, Tight, produce Cold 
Feet, 321 

Gate-opening, 440 
Geldings, 189 

Gener^ Omnibus Company’s 
Horses, 109 
Genet of Spain, 40 
Gentleman Riding with Lady, 
Etiquette of, 34S 

••Gentleman Smith,” Author ol 
“ Diary of a Huntsman,” 468 
Gentlemen's Recreations, 396 
George Morland’s Hunting Pic 
tures, 407 

Cveoige IV, on Horseback, 236 
George the Fourthian Style ol 
Dress, 479 

George 111. , Hunting in the Time 
0^4x0; the Fanners’ Friend 
467 

German Thoroughbreds, 98 
Training Halter and Martin 
gales (illustration), 563 
Gennany, Arabs in, 3^ 


Habit for Lady Riders, 321 ; to 
Hold Properly, 323 
Hack for Country Use, 231 
Hack, to Turn into a Hunter, 
431 

Hackney-coach Race, Lord Albe- 
marle’s Reminiscences, 377 
Hacks. Brittany. 122; Light Grey, 
195 ; Piebald Objectionable, 
ib. 

Hair-dressing for Lady Riders, 
322 

Half-bred Horse, 99 ; French 
Hunter Stallion, ib.; Meaning 
of the Term, ib. 

Hallamshire Heavy Harriers, the 
Sheffielder’s Pack, 404 
Hammer. loi 

Hammer-cloth, Meaning of Term, 
549 

Hand Gallop, 293 
Handicapping, 61 
Handicaps, Principal Prizes, 77 
Hand Lamps for Stables, 488 
Hands and Reins, 370 
Hanover Carriage-horses. 348 
Hansom, Private, 543 
Harcourt, Vernon Archbishop, 
Sydney Smith on Parsons* 
Riding, 276 

Hare-hunting, 393, 395* 40 * I 
Countries, 403, 4x5, 408 ; In- 
troduction to Fox-hunting, 402 ; 
of the Yeomanry, 43 ; Varieties, 
403 

Harness, 349, 357 *» Saddle- 
rooms, 501 ; for Brougham, 
537 ; Sledges, 544 *. Hacks, 
909 ; Horses, 341 ; Gervase 
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Markhnm on, 250 ; Mares, ao8 ; 
Ponies, aat : Work, Effect of, 
on Horses, 187 
Harrierfield Cap, 485 
Harriers, 460 ; Cost of, 460 
Hat, Chimney-pot, for Lady 
Riders, 322 

Hatfield Hunt, Uniform of, 481 
Hay and Straw, 515 ; for Horst s, 

Hay -rack, 500 
“Hamrd.” 52 
H. B. Race-horses, 99 
Head-dress for lady Riders, 32a ; 

for Hunters, 484 
Head, or Mask. 495 
Head-stalls and Ties, 505 
Head of the Horse, 581 
Heavy Draught-horses, 156 
" Helmsley Turk," 50 
Helpers, Expense of, 385 
Hemione, 175 
Herring-gutted Horses, 19a 
High Alniaine Horse. 40 ; Condi- 
dition Cause of Shying. 204 ; 
Perch Phaeton, Mr. Sampson 
Hanbury's (illustration), 548 ; 
School tor Horsemen, 239, 
254 ; School Riding, 38 ; in 
1865. 45 

*• Hi haro ! Forrard ! ** 407 
Hind-leg Boot, aoo 
Hind -quarters, 197 ; of Race- 
horse, 65; of well-bred Weight- 
carrying Horse (illustration), 
197, 6n 

Hind-seat of Pliaeton, 535 
Hinney, 183, 550 
Hints, Elementary, on Driving 
Two-in-Hand, 381 ; for Preser- 
vation of Carriages. 547 ; for 
Lady Riders. 347, 348 ; in 
Emergencies, 581 
Hip, 51 

Hiram Woodruff on American 
Trotters, 386 

Hiring, Plan of, recommended, 

90 

History and Art of Horsemanship, 
53 ; of English Blood-horse, 50 
Hobgoblin.” 55 

Holland, Lord, on Gambling, 78 
Holstein Carriage-horses. 248 
Honeywood Arabian, 52, 55 
Hoods for Horses, 504 
Hooper, Mr., Report of, on Dublin 
Exhibition of Carriages, 546 
Hope, Major Adrian's. Arab, 12 ; 

Mr Henry, Stables of, 498 
Horseback, a Tour on. 229 
Horse Bitting, 309 ; Ik>ots, 200 
Horse-breaking, F’atience re<|uire . 
for. 203 ; Principles of, 557 ; 
South American System of, 
5.0 

1 lorse-breeding and Gambling, 
6a ; and Franco-German War, 
108 ; Henry VIlL’s I-aw con- 
cerning siae of Stallions, 36 ; in 
River I’late States, 144 
Horse, Brougham, aio ; Illustra- 
tion, 209 ; Cart, 156 ; Cloths, 
504 ; Colours of, 195 ; Con- 
trol of, 272 ; I>alers. 184, 
185 ; Education of, 555 ; Ex- 
ercise for I.Adtes, 315 ; Foot 
of, 576 ; Glove for Dressing 
tbin-iidnned Animals, 522 ; 
Hare-hunting, 405. 408; Lover. 
271 ; Management of, 278 ; 
M. Taine on Rotten Row, 
2 ; Market. Australian, 151 ; 
Ditto, Victorian, ib. \ Mob, 
jy > ; of the Peritkl, 199 ; Pace 
of, td. ; Riders, Rules for, 
m : Riding, Palmer, the 
Poisoner, Anecdote, 79 ; Shoes 
and Shoeiag, 576 ; Block, 


Silnmons^ Ditto, Chnrles's. 
263 ; Supply, Colonel Jenyns, 
C.B., 140 ; Supply in iVussia 
(1867}, 127 ; Ditto 1874, 106 : 
Supplying Austria, ia8 ; To 
Hold, while being Mounted. 
295 ; To Rarefy, 562 ; Violent, 
To Subdue, 565 ; Virgil's De- 
scription of, 49 ; with Rarey 
fittings, 563 ; Warranty, 193 
Horsemanship, 253 ; Described. 
273 : for the Young, 256 ; for 
Adults, *b, ; Lesson on, 272 ; 
Military, 253 ; Modern, 255 ; 
Origin of, 253 ; Practice ne- 
cessary for, 5 ; Self-uught, 
256 ; Style of. in 1835, 255 
Horsemen. Military. 237 
Horses, Algerian, 117 ; American, 
139, 387 : Andalusian, 134 ; 
and Carriage Expenses of. 
496 ; and Mares, List of, 50 ; 
and Mules. Conscription of. 
X17 ; Ardennes, 114 ; Asiatic. 
26 : Australian, 149 ; Bed- 
litter for, 51 1 ; Breton, 120 ; 
Buenos Ayres, 143 ; Bulgarian, 
138 ; Camarguc, 120 ; Cana- 
dian, 139 ; Cn|)e, 153 ; Choice 
of, AdVice Conceniing, 43 ; 
Colonial, 'I'o Break, 507 ; Con- 
tinental Cart, X13 ; Danish, 
1x5 ; Exercise for. 515 ; Eye- 
sight of, X91 ; Feeing of, 
160 ; For Carriage, 233 ; 
Foreign and Colonial. xx2 ; 
Half-bred, 99 ; Heated, Cold 
Water Injurious for, 51 1 ; 
Height of, 423 ; How to Im- 
prove. xio; Hudson's Bay. 
X41 ; Improvement of, between 
1700 and 1800, 6x ; Italian, 47. 
X32 ; Important Trade in, 1C9 : 
lladies’ 1 ,ead of. 291 ; Limou- 
sin, 1x4 ; Lorraine, 120; Man- 
tuan, 48 ; Mecklenburg, 1x5 ; 
Mouth, to Measure, 31X ; Nor- 
wegian. 138 ; Old Celebrated. 
425 : of General Omnibu- 
Company, 109 ; of the River 
Plate States. 14a ; Omnibus. 
1x3 ; Park Harness, 241 ; Per- 
sian. 28 : Pneumonia in, 205 ; 
Portuguese, 137 ; Purchased by 
Advertisement, 185 ; Purchase 
of. 184 ; Roan I'rotting, 103 ; 
Roman, 47 ; Servian, 138 ; 
Shoeing of. 160 ; Taming of. 
^56 ; I'asmanian. 157 ; Tread- 
ing out Com, 121 ; Tricks from 
bad Bitting, ^8 ; 'I'rotting 
Draught, 1 13 ; Turcoman, 25 ; 
United States. 139 ; Vices of, 
w ; Virginian, 139 ; Water 
for, 511 

Hose for Horse-riders, 321 
Hot-air Baths. 486 
Hottentot Driven, Lady Duff 
Gordon's Descriptkm 154 
Hounds, and Masters of Hounds. 

458 ; Music of. 464 
How a Ijuty sboola Mount, 333 ; 
to Accept a Fall, 451 ; to Make a 
Horse stand still, 295 ; to Meet 
Hounds, 437 ; to Mount with- 
out Assistance, 348 ; to Put a 
Collar on, 35s ; to Put a New 
Horse into Single or Double 
Harness, 367 ; to Put a Kick- 
ing -Strap on, 357; to Put 
Hones into Carriage, 363 ; to 
Ride to Hounds, ^ ; to ^p 
a Horse, 294 ; to Take Hones 
Out of Harness, 364 ; to Use 
Bearing-rettu, 361 ; to Walk 
Fastest. 285 ; to Walk with 
most Action, 285 
littdson's Bay Horses, 141 


Hugo Mevncll, Founder of the 
Quom Hunt, 406 
Hungarian as Hunter, 129 ; as 
Racer, 128 ; Driving, 389 
Hungary, Arabs in, 33 ; Horse 
Supply in, X27, X38 
Hunt, Order of, 4x9 
Hunter, Description of, ^3 ; Five 
Essential Qualifications of. 
423 ; Importance of Condition 
in. 470 ; Irish, 438 ; Light 
Weight (illustration), 404 ; of 
x6x8, 41 ; Poetical Description 
of, 422 ; Preparation of, for 
Hunting. 470 ; Treatment of, 
during and after Hunting, 
ib. 

Hunters, ; Action of, 425 ; 
Age of, ib. ; and Steeple- 
chasers, 65 ; at Auctions, 431 ; 
Daily Allowance of Food lor. 

515 ; Farmers’, 426 ; Faults of 
Old, 425 ; Letters by Nimrod, 
^70 \ Points of, 434; Spoilt 
with Larking and Leaping in 
Cold Blood. 447 ; Stud of. 
How to Train, 471 

Hunting, 391 ; Ancient and 
Modem, 395 ; Boots. 480, 483 ; 
Bcx>ls, to Dry, 484 : Box, 478 ; 
Box and its Comforts, 485 ; 
Box, Requirements for, 485. 
486 ; Breakfasts, 491 ; Bridle. 
455 ; Coat, 481 ; Coat. Pockets 
of. 482 : Condition, To Secure, 

516 ; Costume, 457 ; Club, 
467 ; Coats. 480 ; Dtrilnition 
of, 391 ; Dick Christian on. 
444 ; I^nners, 478 ; Dress. 
ib. ; Field, effect of, on Breed- 
ing, 61 ; F'iasks, 491. 493 ; Fox, 
391. 393. 402 ; Gloves, 483 ; 
Groom for Indies, 455 ; Habit, 
ib, ; Hare, 393, 395, 401; 
Horn Crutch, 326, 327 ; Pom- 
mel, 335 ; Fox-bounds, Cost 
of, 4& ; Horse, Height of, 
433 ; in George II I. 5 Time, 
4x0 ; I^adies*, Increase of, 453; 
Manners and Customs, 441 ; 
Man's Whip. 485 ,* Map of 
England, 406 ; Meet Break- 
fasts, 494 ; Nobleman, 485 ; 
Onager in India, 177 ; on 
Exmoor, 4x6 ; Season, 466 ; 
Side-Saddle, 455 ; Skirts for 
Lady Riders, 322 ; Stockings. 
^83 ; 1 erms, 468 ; The Lion 
(illustration), 7 ; with Blood- 
hounds, 41,1 

Huntsman's Horse (illustration), 
394 ; Tailor, 483 

Huntsman Described, 461 ; 

Opinion of, about Scent, 463 
Hydro{Miihy Good as Preparation 
for Hone-riding, 317 


Ignorance a cause of Shying, 201 
Ignorance of Hunting fifty years 
ago. 470 

impervtcms Floor for Stables, 498, 
499 

Import Trade in Hones, 109 
Indian Mustang, 146 ; Saddle, 
148; Stirrui^ ib, 

ImSianibber Water-bottle, 487 : 
Tires for Invalid Carriages, 

Ind^stion, 64a 
Infidel,*' sox 

Inflammation of Bladder, 647 
Inflammation of Bowels. 643 
Inflammation of Kidneys, 646 
Inflammation of Lungs, 643 
lnfluen«b 831 

Instrumentf of Torture, a Ught 


Irish Car, 544 ; Hobby-horse, 40 ; 
Hunter, 428 ; Huntsman's 
Recipe for Riding, 269 ; Stag- 
. hounds, 415 

Italian Horse, 50 ; Horses, 132 


Jenyns, Colonel Soame, C* R . on 
Horse Supply, X40 
Jerome Park, New York Race- 
course, 94 

, JigR.” S3. SS „ 

Jobbing. 497 ; Hunters, 430 ; 

when advantageous, 496 
Job Horses, Estimate of Food 
required for, 514 

J ockeys Whip, 297 
ohn ^11 Burnt in Eflfigy in Bel- 
gium, 107 

John fohnstone, Esq. , as a Breeder 
of Arabs, 25 
Johnson’s “Turk," 55 
juvenile Riders, Strap for, 367 


Kentucky Mare, 148 
Kickers. 522 ; Mode of Curing, 
301 ; Strap, 356 

Kidney Sy Inflammation of the, 
646 

“ King Herod,” 54 

*' King Lud,” 77 

Kingsley, Canon, on Fox-hunting, 

46s ^ 

Kirghiz Pony, 27 
Kitchen Range for Hunting-box. 
487 

Knee Action of Horses. 199 
Knees, Broken, 660 
Knight. Lieut -Colonel F. Wynn^ 
on Roman Horses, 13^ 

Knight, Mr. John, Experiment of 
Breeding with Dongolas, 33 


I^ies who are a Nuisance in the 
Hunting-field, 456 
ladies' Reins, 240 
l^ies seldom hear ihe truth, 316 
Lady Horse-riders, Age of, 3x7 
I,ady Riders. Hints to, 315 
lady's Canter, 331 ; llorse, Ehter- 
cise for. 345. 515; Important 
Points of, 329 ; Age and Paces 
for, 331; IVoportionatc Heights 
of, 329 Hunting Costume, 
457 ; Stirrups and I,«athcrs, 
327 ; Stirrup-leather forming a 
Girth, 326 ; Whip, 296, 375 
lameness, 655 
lameness In Horses, 109, 19a 
Laminilis, 668 
I Jim pas. 644 
“Lamprey,” 55 
Lamps for Carriage, 545 
Landau, llie, 528 
Landaulet, 5^ 

Landau, Sociable. 520 
Larm Head in Race-horses, 6 
Lamng Spoils Hunters, 447 
Latchlord, Spur-maker. 327 
l^th, 56 

Lavengro's First Ride, 370 ; Iri It 
Cob, 322 

Law of Warranty. 193 
I^wrence's Reminiscences, 54 
Lead, Horse taught to, 298 
Leading-rein, Improved, for ' 
Laoles* use, 346 ; To use, 347 
I,<eadiiig-stlck, 306 
LeMttg, 299 ; for Ladies, 342 ; 

Lesson on, 345, 574 
Learning to L^p, 299 
Leather Breeches, 483; Band In* 
stead of Saddle-cloth, 305 
I,4gs guide and urge, 284 
Lebpstershire Pony, aix 
Length of Raoe-hories, 84 



Index. 


Lesson on Horsemanship, 27a ; I Mangel Wurzel as Horse Food, I Morant, Captain, Turkish Hunter ( Order of Dressing, $09 J of 


on I^^ing, 345, 574 
Lessons, Finishing, 570 
L^evant Mules, 180 
L<ever Brake, Expense of, ^7 ] 

Licensing of Gambling Houses, 
79 

Life of a Race-horse, 76 
•' Lightfoot,” 51 

Light Grey objectiisnablein Hacks, 

195 

Light Pony Phaetons, 537 
Light-weight Groom, 438 
Limbs of the Horse, 50 
Limousin Horses, 114, 
Lincolnshire Black, 167 ; Trotters, 
xoa 

Linen Bandages, 505 
Linseed Mash, Use of, 513 
Linseed-tea for tired Horses, 475 
Liquors for Hunting Breakfasts, 
_ . 494 _ 


S13 

Mangers for Stables, 499 
'* Manica," 52, 55 
Manners important for Park Hack, 
*35 

Mantuan Breed of Horses, 48 
Mare and Foal, Directions for 
Managing, 554 ; Offspring, 
Cost of, 553 ; Kentucky, 148 
Mares, 189 ; and Riding Hacks, 
maybe Driven in Harness, ao8 ; 
Mares and Sires for Breeding, 
<50 ; Suffolk Punch, 164 
Marie Stuart,” 77 
** Marigold,” 444 
Market Weighton Trotters, 102 
Markham’s Arabian, Error About, 

50 

Marquis of I^ndonderry, 239 ; 
Illustration, 254 

Marquis of Newcastle’s Book, 43 


of, 9 

Morgan's Black Hawk,” 104 
Morning Canter in the Park, ^3 ; 
Tub, rationale of, 489 


Hunt, 419 

Oriental and Colonial Journeys, 
568 ; Blood-horses, 6 ; Horses, 
Importation of, 47 


Mothers, Advice to, as to Children Original Dog-cart, Sporting, 543 


Riding, 265 

Moths, To Destroy or Prevent, 548 
“ Motley,” 60 
Mountain Pony, 224 


Origin of Horsemanship, 253 ; of 
Modem British Horse, 35 
Orkney Ponies, 213 
" Orlando *' (illustration), 67 


Mounting 278, 331 ; Easily, 263 ; Orloff Breeds, 130 ; 'I'rotters, 130 
Four Positions in, 280, 281 Orton, Mr., on Science of Breed* 
Mouth, Horse’s, Dimensions of, ing, 550 


List of Horses and Mares, 50 : of “ Marshall,’* 51, 55 

Meets on Exmoor, 421 ' ‘ Marshland Shales, ’* the Norfolk 

*' Lister Turk," 51, 55 Trotter, 101 

Literature of Hunting, 495 “ Martha Lynn,’* 73 

“Little George,” 51 Martingale, Use of, 204, 283 

“ Little Scar,” 52 Martingales, ^4; Nose-&nds, 

“Little Wonder,” a Hunting 3131 with OTidles, id. 


mg, 550 

309 ; of a Horse, To Measure, •' Osmin,” 51 
311 “ Othello,** Duke of Wharton’s, St 

Mouthpiece must fit Horsc’t “ Oulton,” a Roarer Sire, Death 
Mouth, 357 of, HI 

Mud Fever, 475, 654 Oxford Hack Hunters, 431 ; Mix- 

Mule a Beast of Burden, 182 lure for Grooms, 521 

! Mule-breeding Poitevin Mare, 122 
Mules, 550 ; and Asses, x68 ; and 

Horses, Conscription of, in Pace in a Horse, 199 
Prance, 117 Pack of Blood-hound 

Mule-breeding, 179 Packing Bath, 487 


Pack of Blood-hounds, 4x5 
Packing Bath, 487 


Mules in Abyssinia, 183 ; in Eng- Packs of Hounds, 98, 393, 458 ; 


land, 180 ; in Louisiana, 181 


Analysis of, 403 


in South America, ib. ; in the Pad, The, 356 ; for Child (iUus- 


‘ * I.ittle Wonder,” 
Pony, 12 
Liveries, 520 
Livery Stables, 514 


Maryland Ponies, 148 
Mashes, 514 ; for Hunters, Im- 
porbince of, 471, 473 


United States, ih, ; 
x 82 ; of Brazil, ih» \ 
the Ninevites, 179 


in War, 
Used by 


tration), 266 ; 
Riders, 267 
Pads, 495 


for Young 


Munday, Colonel, on Australian Pair-horse Harness, 363 

\xr /T:. 


Live Stock Journal on Food for Mason’s '* Lottery,” 0 

Horses, 512 ; on South Anicri- Master of Fox-hounds, 109, iio ; 
can Mules, i8z of Horse (French), 4 

Lock-jaw, 649 Masters, Difficulties of, 461 ; of 

Lofts over Stables, 501 Heunds, 459 ; two sorts, 

London Costermonger Boys and 461 

their Donkeys, Master of Hounds’ Plan of Buying 

Longing, 558; Colonel Green- Hunters, 430 

wood on Use and Abuse of, Matthew’s ** Persian,** 55 
SS9 Maude, Colonel G. A. (C.B.), 

** iJong Meg,** 51 Crown Equerry. 249 

I^ngwood, Mr., on Suffolks, 51 Maurice Saxe’s Visit to New- 
lx)nsdale's Bay Arabian, 55 market, 53 

** Lord of the Valley,^ Stag- Maxims for Riders, by Colonel 
hunting Song, by Whyte Greenwood, 268 ; for Young 
Melville, ^13 Coachmen, 384 

I..ord Onslow 6 Grey Horse, 52 Measurement for Side Saddles, 
Lord Sefton as Master ot the 325 

Quorn, 407 Measures and Weights of Stable 

Lorraine Horses, 120 Fodder, 515 

l^uis XIV., Cavalry of, 115 Measuring Bit (illustration), 309 

l.over of Horses, 271 Mechi’s Parsons’ Stove, 487 

Lower Limbs, Position of, 278 Mecklenburg Horses, 115 ; Car- 
low-priced Carriages, 537 riage Horses, 248 

Luck of Lord Clifton, 88 ; of Mr. Medicine. Administering, 629 
Chaplin, 88 Megrims, 649 

Lungs, Congestion of the, 639 Meltourne, Lord, 237 ; on Blue 
Lungs, Inflammation of, 640 Riband of the Turf, 88 

Lymphangitis, 635 Meltonian’s Dream, 391, 432 

Lytton’s Chestnut Arabian, 55 Merv Stallion, Baker Pacha's 


Horses, 149 
Mustang, Indian, 146 


Nave, 349 
Navicular E 


Navicular Disease, 669 
Neapolitan Horse, 40, 44 
Near Fore-leg Straps (illustra- 
tion), 563 

Nedjd Horses, 19 el seq. 


Palgrave, Mr. W. Giffard, on 
Nedjd Horses, 19 
Palmerston, lord, Anecdote of, 75 
Palmerston’s, Lord, Racing, 81 
Palmer the Poisoner, 80 
Pannier Ponies, 220 ; for Children, 
265 ; Riding, Danger of, i6» 
Paradise of Fox-huniers, 408 
“ Paragon,” pure-bred Shire Stal- 
lion, Description of, 167 


Nervous System, Diseases of, 649 Park Canter, 291, 319 ; Hack 
Neurotomy, 670 action, 238 ; ifacks, 233 ; 


Coachmen, 384 
Measurement for 


or Side Saddles, 


Macadam, 


>7 Measures and Weights of Stable | 

rses, 120 Fodder, 515 

Cavalry of, 115 Measuring Bit (illustration), 309 

rses, 271 Mechi’s Parsons’ Stove, 487 

s. Position of, 278 Mecklenburg Horses, 115 ; Car- 
carriages, 537 riage Horses, 248 

d Clifton, 88 ; of Mr. Medicine. Administering, 629 
88 Megrims, 649 

^estion of the, 639 MeUx>urne, Lord, 237 ; on Blue 

mmation of, ^o Riband of the Turf, 88 

is. 63s Meltonian’s Dream, 391, 432 

istnut Arabian, 55 Merv Stallion, Baker Pacha's 

Horse, 29 
'* Messenger," 104 

Reformer of Roads, Method of Shortening Reins, 285 ; 

of securing Exercise, 516 


Neurotomy, 670 
New Forest Ponies, 213 
Newmarket Cesarewitub Race, 
76. 77 

Newmarket Races, 53, 89 
New Saddles slippery, 262 
Nichol’s Crupi^r, 356 ; Letters 
on Hunters, 479 
Night Suits for Horses, 504 
Nimrod and the Cabriolet, 541 
Nimrod’s Hunting Tours, 470 ; 

Letters on Hunters, ib, 
Ninevites, Mules used by, 179 
Norfolk, Duke of, Anecdote, 185 
Norfolk, Trotting Stallions in, 
102; Roadsters, ib. 

Norman Horses, 118 ; Roan 
Cavalry, 35 

North German Carriage Horses, 
248 

Northern Horses, 44 
Norwegian Horses, 138 
Nose-l^nds with Martingale, 313 


action, 238 ; Ifacks, 233 ; 
Form of, 238 ; Manners of, 
ib . ; Mouth of, ib. ; Harness 
Horses, 241 ; Phaeton (illus- 
tration), 536 

Parker Gillmore on American 
Trotters, 9 

Parrington, Mr. Tom, on Horse- 
breeding, ixo 
Parsons’ Stove, 487 
Partner, 52, 53 
Patent Horse Tie, 506 
Patience required in Horse-break- 
ing, 202 
** Pearock,’’ 51 

Pedigree of *' Colonel,” half- 
bred Steeplechaser. 99 ; of 
'•Eclipse,'' 57; of “Stock- 
well,” 71 

Pedigrees of Thorough-bred Mares 
and Horses, a.d. 1753. S3 
Peel, General, on Race-horses, 6a ; 
Sir Robert, Horses of, 240 


Macclesfield, Earl of. on Sound- Mexican Bit. 147 


Not the sort for Rotten Row ” Percheron, Origin of the, 1x9 


ness in Stallions, 109 
** Magdala,” 13 
Mas^r Boot, for Ladies, 320 
“ M^moud,” 24 


Mexican-Indian Cavalry, 147 
Military Horsemanship, 253, 273 ; 
Horseman, 237 ; Master indis- 


“ M^moud,” 24 pensable, 273 ; Style, 287 

Mail Phaeton. 438. 533 ; Horses Milward, Mr. , Ponies of, 219 
for, 534; Pairs, 24X ; llltistra- “Mistake,” 51 


tion, 

Maiie for Horses, 51a 
Male Horse and She Ass, 183 
* ' Mambrino, "grandson of * ' Samp- 
son.” 58, xoi, 389 
Mameluke’s Chatw, 17 
Manadas, South American Breed- 
ing Studs, Z44 ' 

Management of Horse, 278 ; of 
Reins, 264, 268 ; of Tails, 509 
Mandge Horses in Paris, 45; 


Mils for Lady Riders, 323 
“ Mixburv,” 51 

Mode of Curing young Kickers, 
301 ; Learning to Leap, 299 
Model Plough Horse, Points of, 
164 ; Seat, 282 

Models, Good, for Imitation. ^5 
Modem Blood-horse, 63 ; British 
Horse, 35 ; Exmoors not Tho- 
roughbred, 2x4; Horseman- 


illustration), 270 
Nottingham Pony, 2x1 
Nursing Sick Horses, 627 


Oaks Race, Origin of, 87 
Oats and Beans, 471 
j Oats for Horses, 512 


Percherons, 118 

Perch of Carriage, Meaning of 
the Term, 549 
Peri-plantar Shoes, 624 
Persian Horses, 6, 28 
Petre Stag-bounds, Essex, 4x3 
Phaeton Steppers, 233 
Physical Fitness for Exercise, 317 


Off Fore-leg Strap (illustration). Physicking and Bleeding 


563 

Official Stallions, 1x7 
Oil-cake, 513 

Old Berkeley, 397 ; Hautboy, 51 
Oliver, Mr., on Mud Fever, 475 
Omar Pacha’s Arab, 9 


ters Forbidden, 472 
Pickford’s " Clydesdales,” 163 
Pictures of “ Eclipse, *’ 9 
Piebald Hacks objectionable, 195 
Pigeon Express, 493 
Piggott, Lord, Arate of, 13 


Omnibus Horse, Daily allowance# Pigott’s ••Turk,’* 55 


Mandga Horses in I^s, 45 ; ship, 253 ; Hunting, 395 
Riding, 38 “ Monkey,’ 5* 

Manes and TaUd, How to Treat. Moody, Tom, not a Hunuroan 


509 

Mange, 65a 


461 

Moonah Barb, 5a, 55 


for. 5x5 

Omnibus Horses, X13 
Onager, the Wild Ass of Scripture, 
X75 ; Female Indian, 409 ; 
Hunting, X77 
Ophthalmia, 650 


Pilots for Ladies, 455 
“ Bping Peg,” 51 
Btt, William, on Horseback, 79 
Place's “ White Turk,’ 50. ^ 
Plain Flapped Saddles, Wiien to 
use, 304 
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The Book of the Hofse. 


Plate, River, Horses, Instinct of, 
*45 

Pleurisy, 596, 641 
I^eumonia in Horses, 204 
Pockets of Hunting-coat, 48a 
Points of a Race-horse, 63 ; to 
be considered in Purchasing 
Horses, 191 

Poitou Baudet, 170 ; Breeders, 
X74 ; Mules, 180 

Poite\in Mare, Mule-breeding, 12a 
Pble, Carriage, Sias of, 545, 549 
Pole-pieces, 549 
Pole-pin, 549 

•• Pollander,’* Polish Horse, 250 
“ Poll Evil,” 594, 664 
Ponies, 211 ; and Horses, Useful, 
, 210 ; for Boys. 266 ; H.imess, 
221 ; in Maryland, 148 ; Mr. 
Milward's, 219; New Forest, 
213, 2i 8 ; Orkney, 213 ; Riding, 
222 ; Welsh. 213, 210 
Pony, Devonshire, an ; Exmoor, 
213 ; Kirghis, 27 ; '* Little 

Wonder,” la ; Mountain. 224 ; 
PhaetoDs, 537 ; Riding, 266 ; 
Sole, 215 ; Shetland, aia : 
Somersetshire, an ; Suffolk. 
ib. ; with Flap- reins (illustra- 
tion), 267 ; Yorkshire, an 
Poor Man’s Horse, 168 
Port of Curb Bit, Proper Propor- 
tions of. 310 

Portlands. Duke of. Hunting 
Breakfast. 494 
Portuguese Horses, 137 
Posen, Horse-breeding in, 126 
“ Post and Paddock," Extract 
from, 445 

Posting Clwriot, 53a 
Posting in Russia, 131 
i*otatoes as Food for Horses, 
, 5*3 

Poultices, 630 

Practice necessity for G tlloping, 
393 ; for Horsemanship, 5 
Preliminary Preparation a Con* 
ditioo for Horsc-nders, 258 
l^eliminary Training for Hunting, 
435 

lYesses for Horse-clothing, Im- 
portant to Shut up, 50a 
Price, Major Sir RoiC, on Cali- 
fornian Horses, 389 
Pricks in Shoeing, 

Prince Consort's Qydesdale, 
163 

Prince of Wales on Hunting, 391 ; 
at Brighton. 377 

Princess of Wales' Pannier Pony, 
221 

FVivate Hansom. 543 
I^oper Horse for Riding, 258 
Proper Position of Curb-bit, 308 
Prussian Cavalry under Fr^erick 
the Great, 255 ; System of 
Depots, 125 ; of C^tration, 

Prurigo, 652 
Puckeridge Pack, 462 
Ibllers and Runaways. How to 
Mop, 203 I 

Pullman Car a Hunting Machine, i 
,439 

Pupil of I^ Haute Ecole for 
Ladies. 313 

Purchase of Horses, 184 
Pusty, Mr., Speech of, at 
Brocklesby Park, 400 
l*ut, not throw, down, by Rarey 
plan, 565 


Qtmggas, 175 

Q>iality. Meaning of the Term, 7 
(^uartermatne's Strap, to pievent 
Brushing, Illustration of, 200 
•* Queen of Trumps,” 77 


Queen's Coach Horses, 243 ; 
Plates, 61. 77 

Queen Victoria on Ladies' Horses, 


[Tied Saddle, for the Old or 
Imulid, 304 
Quin, the Actor. Anecdote of. 


Qulttor, 666 
Quorn Hunt, 406 


Race-horse, Action of, 196 ; as u 
Stallion. 71 ; Bi itish, Origin of, 
50 ; Life of. 76 ; Points of. 63 
Race-horses, Chest of, 64 ; com- 
pared with Arab.s. 65 ; Copper- 
thwoitc, Mr., on. 03 ; Digby 
Collins on, ib, ; Ears of, tb. .* 
Hind-<]uarters of, 65 ; Large 
Head in, not an Objection. 
63 ; Length of. 64 ; Portraits 
of, in Taitersall s Album, 60 ; 
Size and Substance in, 63 
Races. Cross Country, Rules for, 
574 ; Great, enumerated, 89 ; 
in 1872, 70 ; Newmarket, 53 ; 
Table of, run in five years, 
69; 'Phree-ytrar-old, at 'fixed 
weights, 76 

Racing Frauds, French. 97 
KahwSn, 14 

Railway Conveyances to Cover, 

438 

•• Rake,” Duke of Wharton’s, 51 
Ralph Lambtoa's Pack of Hounds. 
407 

Rarey's Advice on Saddling, 561 
Plan, Dniwtxick of, 567 
Method, Rationale of, 570 
I^nciple of Horse-breaking. 
557 

Rationale of Driving, 371 
Rawlinson, Sir E., Arab of, ex- 
hibited at Islington Show, la 
Rearing, 301 ; Bit, 301, 314 ; pro- 
duced by want of exercise, 301 
Recipe for Riding by Irish Hunts- 
man, 269 

Register of 'Trotting-horsc, 106 
Reining Back, a8s 
Reins, 279 ; and Hands, 370 ; for 
Ijsdies. 340 : held . in both 
bands, 342 ; Management of, 
264. 268 ; Management of, for 
Ladies 339 ; to Shorten, ; 
Use of, 273 

Restive Old Horses, 567 
Retention of Urine, ^7 
Rheumatism. 635 
Rice, Mr. T., on Spanish War- 
honscs, J35 

Ride and Drive Horses. 187 
Ride, for Ninety Days. 569 ; Round 
Melton. 408 ; with your Head 
as well as your Heart, 443 
Rides in the Morning, 234 
Riding a Sieeplecpase. 575 ; and 
Training a Steeplechaser, 573 ; 
at Water, 'Theory of, 438 ; 
Boldly and Badly, 339 ; Boots, 
240 ; Dress Important, 265 ; 
Mrments, 265 ; Habit tor 
Lady Riders, 321 ; to bold 
prof^y, 323 ; Lesson for 
Adults, 257 ; Lessons, 257 ; 
on Pontes, 266 ; Ordinary »t. 
Illustration of, 309; I'bpular 
in England, 2 ; ranies. aaa ; 
Post, Botwell's Remarks on, 
228 ; to Cover, 289, 435 ; 
Trousers, 262^ 265 ; with 

Hounds, 435 

Right Hand in Driving, 37a 
Ringbone, 671 
Ringworm, 653 

River Plate Studs, 143 ; Horse- 
breeding in, X44 


Road-coaching, Expenses of, 384 ; 
Weekly. 385 

Road. Riding-spurs for, 297 
Roadster. Country Hack, 227 ; of 
Lord PEdmerston, 240 ; Stal- 
lion (illustration), X04 ; Trot- 
ters, 103 

Roan Cavalry of the Norman 
Period, 35 ; Trotting Horses, 
103 

Roarers, 109 
Roaring, 636 

Rogers, the Poet, on Horses. 8 
Roman Horses, 47, 133 
Romford Gelding, 52 
Rosebery, Committee of, Evi- 
dence of, 105 

Rothschild Family, Hounds of, 
414 

Rouen Row, 236 ; Field-Marshals, 
239 ; Reminiscences of, 236 
Roughing for Frost, 625 
Rous, Admiral, on Racers, 6x 
“ Roxana,*' 56 

Royal A^cultural Society. Ex- 
tract from, 416 ; Breeding 
Studs, 127 

Royal Buck-hounds, 411 ; D«.*cr, 
412 

Rugs and Cloaks for Hunting 
Indies, 457 

Rules for Horse-riders, 302 
" Rum one to follow, a bad one 
to beat,” Whyte Melville's 
Hunting Song. 453 
Rum to look at, good to go,” 
429 

Runaway Horses, Anecdotes of, 

358 

Runaways and Fbllcrs. 203 ; Com- 
mon 'Fricks of, 358 
Rural Carriages, 538 
Russian Country Gentleman, 130 ; 
Mares, Value of, 13a ; 'Tlirw 
Horses Abreast, 389 ; 'Tho- 
roughbreds 98 

Russia. Posting in (illustration). 
Rye Grass, 513 


Saddle —and Bridle, 260 ; and 
Collar Galls, 585 ; English, 
a6i ; for Lady Horse-nclers, 

? t7 ; Indian, 148 ; Plain 
lapped, 304 ; Quilted, ib, ; 
Stand (illustration), 503 
Saddlery and Girthing, 306 
Saddles, 304 

Safe and Slow Action, 195 
Sago, Mr., on I^rk Hac^s, 334 
Sam, Georae Augustus, on 
Spanish Horses. 

Solisbuiy, Lady, 454 
Salt for Horses, 513 
Sampson,” Granosire of ** Mam- 
brino,” 58 
Sand Crack, 666 
Sandwiches for Hunters, 491 
Saracen Cavalry, Descendants of, 
X14 

Sardinian Ponies, 132 
Sash Windows for Stables, 500 
Satanella,” 208 

Sawdust instead of Straw, 473 ; 
Use of, 511 

Scarlet Coat. Stains, to Remove 
f^. 457 

Scent, 462 ; a Mystery, ib. 
Scissors Superseded oy Clipping 
Machine, 477 

Scott and Sebright, Extracu from, 
462 

Scott, General, a fortunate Gam- 
bler, 78 

Screw Brakes, $46 
Season for Hunting, 466 
Seat-^Dependent on Shape of 


Tlilghs, 275 1 Driving. 369 ; 
of Side-saddle, 326 ; on Horse- 
back Anatomically Con- 
sidered, 275 ; The, 281 ; to be 
acquired, 

Seats and Saddles, Major Dwyer 
on, 268, 274 
' * Sedl^ Arabian.” 56 
Seedy Toe, 669 

Seeger's Austrian Martingale, 571 
*• Sellaby Turk,” 55 
Servian Horses, 138 
Shafts, how they should be made. 
545 

Shaft Tugs, 3 
Shah of Persla'^s Horse. 10 
Shakespeare's Horses, 37 
Shape an Essential for Horseman- 
ship, 27a 
“Shark,*' xoi 
Shaving Horses. 477 
Shaw, W. , Yorkshire Stallion 
Lrader, on Stallions, ixx 
Sheet Biith. 486 
Sheltered Yard for Stables. 501 
“Shepherd F, Knapp,” an Ameri- 
can Trotter, X04 
“ Sherman,” X04 
Shetland Pony, 2x2 
Shire Horse, x6o, 161 
Shoeing, 160, 385, 619 
Shooting Pony, to Train, 569 
Short Lessons Essential for Be- 
ginners, 264 

Shying. Caused by living in 
Dark Stables, aoi ; from De- 
fective Eyesight, ib, ; from 
Freshness, ib, ; from Igno- 
rance, ib, ; from Vice, tb, ; 
from Want of Exercise, D04 
Sick Horses, Food of, 160 
Sick Horses, Nursing. 637 
Side Bones, 670 
Side-saddle, Seat of. 326 
Side-saddles, 306, 334 
Sidonia's Arab, 8 
Sights and Sounds, 201 
Silence is Gold at Cover-side, 440 
“Silver Eye,” 52 
Silver, To Clean, 548 
Simmonds' Horse Block, 263 
Singeing and Clipping. 475 
.Single Harness, 351 
Sires and Mares Tor Breeding, 550 
Sir James Musgrave and 'i'oin 
Haycock, Anecdote, 446 
Sir J. Williams' “Turk,” 52 
Sir Roger de Coverley on Hunt- 
ing, 467 

Six Essentials for Horse-riding, 


Size and Substance in Race- 
horses, 63 

Sizes, Average, of Dog and Bitch 
Hounds, 463 

Skeleton of the Horse, 579 
Skin, Diseases of the, 65c 
“Skipjack.” 5a 

Skirts for I^dy Riders, 321-323 
Sledge^ 544 

Slipper Stirrups for Side-saddle, 


“ S?tt<ey,” 55 ; Natural Barb 
Mare, 51 

Slugs, bad Horses for Harness, 
206 


Small's “Childers,” 55 

“ Smolenska.** xai 

Snaffle Bridle, 261, 428 ; in Leap- 
ing. 300 

Snaffle Reins, a6i, 279 ; for 
Ladies, 340 

Snaffle. The, $c6 ; Ute of tlie, 207 

Snake, cx 

Soap, Carbolic, for Washing 
rforses, ao8 

Sociable Landau, 529 } Illuttra- 
tion, 528 
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Somerset Saddles, for Beginners 
and Invalid Riders, 962, 304 
Somersetshire Pony, aix 
Sore Heels, 52, 55 
Sore Shin, 671 
Sore Throat, 63^8 
Sound Instruction Essential for 
Horsemanship. 972 
Sounds and Sights, 201 
Soundness in Horses, 191 
Soup for Fox-hunters, 490 
South American Mules, x8i ; 

System of Horse-breaking, 556 
Souvenirs of French Sportsmen, 

Spanish and Arab Crosses, 29 ; 
Genets, 134 ; Hat, 332 ; 
Horses, 44 ; War-horse, 134 
•‘Spanker,” 51 
“Sparkler/* 51 
Spavin, 673 

Speaking-tube for Carriages, 526 
Sprody-cut, 604 

Spiers, Ladv Anne, Arab of. 12 
Splash Leather, Meaning of 'Perm, 

549 

Splinter Bar, 549 
Splints, 671 
Spokes, 549 
Sporting Carriages, 538 
Sportsman’s Fare, 489 ; Arts. 403 
Sportsmen Born, not Made, 459 
Spots or Stains, 'lb Remove, Iroin 
Carriages, 547 
Sprains, ^2 
Spring Biir, 305 

“Sprite,” 55; Duke of King- 
ston's, 51 

Spurs, 297 ; and Whips, 296 ; for 
Rdld Riding, 297 . 

“Squeeze,” India-rubber, Use of, 

507 

Stable Boys, 520 

Stable for Hunting-box. 488 ; 
Fittings. 505 ; in the Country, 
Medicine and Instruments for, 
600 : Management of, 498 
Measures and Weights, 515 ; 
'Pools, 506 

Stables and Coach-houses, 496 ; 
Colonel Fitzwygram on, 472 ; 
De Grey on, 4^ 

Stag hunting, 393, 402, 410 ; of 
the Nobility in 1618, 42 
Stag-hounds, Essex Petre, 413 
Stalencss. Symptoms of, 517 
'Preatment of, ih. 

SuH. Division (illustration), 502 
Fitted up, 507 

Stallion. Anazeh, 12 ; Ass for 
Mule-breeding, 173 ; Com 
pany. Bishop Sloriford, 166 
Fees of, 553 ; Hiring Fund 
III ; Show, Glasgow, 163 
The Race-horse, 71 
Stallions, 189 ; Ikdouin, 16 
'Protting, xoi 

Stamford, Earl, Stables of, 499 
Standstill, How to Make a Horse, 

Sta^pe Gig, 541 ; Phaeton, 

Start 374 ; with the Voice, 

not Whip, sA 

State Carriage Horse, 169 
Coach (illustration), 531 ; ol 
Horse Supply. 18x3-14, 1x5 
Studs, Austrian, xa8 
Statistics of the Turf, 69 
Steeplechase Riders originated 
Improvements in Horseman 
ship, 955 

Steeplechaser, Training and 
Riding, 573 

Steeplechasers and Hunters, 65 
Steppers, Phaeton, 933 
-Steppers Scarce, 941 


Steps and Treads, to Paint, 548 
Steps of Convenience, 534 
Stirrups — Boys', 277 ; Dispensed 
with, ib, ; Indian, 148 ; for 
Children, 2^ ; for Lady 
Riders, 323 ; Length of, 263 
Stirrup-leathers, 305 
“ Stockwell,” Pedigree of, 71 
Stop a Horse, How to do it, 299 
Stopping Feet, 509 
'loves, American, 488 ; and 
Baths, 487 

Stowe, Mrs. Beecher, on Fox- 
hunting, 401 

Stradbroke, Earl of, on Racing, 
61 

Uraddlbg, 51 
* Straddling Turk," 55 
Wrangles, 394, 632 
Strap and Buckle, 355 ; Elastic 
for the Feet, 323 ; for Juvenile 
Riders, 267 

Strappers in a Stable, 518 
Strapping Horses, 508 
Straw and Hay, 515 
Stringhalt, 650 
Stud Book, Austrian, 128 
Stud Grooms, 518 ; Trotting 
Horse, 106 ; Weaiherby's, 

50 

Studs, French Government, 115 ; 
Italian Government, 132 ; 
River Plate, 143 

Stud of Earl of Northumberland, 

Stu^d Buck-skin Seat (illustra- 
tration), 324 
St. Vuter’s fkrb, 55 
Style of Horsemanship in 1835, 
255 

Subscriptions, Amount of, to Pack 
of Fox-hounds, 459 
Subscription Packs. 459 
Suffolk Pony, 2H 
Suffolk Punch, 159, 164 
Suffolks, Sir John Cullum on, 
164; Logwood, Mr., on, ib. 
Sugar for Horses, 513 
Summering and Wintering Horses, 
5*6 

Summer Run, 517 
Sumner, Charles, Amcric.in Tra- 
veller, on Hunting and Leap- 
ing, 465 

Supports of the Turf, 78 
Surfeit, 586, 651 

Susannah and the Elders," 
Caricature of I-«rd Melbourne, 

237 

Swan-necked Box Spurs, 298 
Swelled Legs, 592 
Swerving, 44a 

Sykes. Sir Tatton, on Rarcy's 
Method, 5/0 

Syrian Arabs, 14 ; Wild Ass or 
Hemione, 175 


Table of Distances of Races 
Run during 75 years, 69 
Taffolet Barb, 55 
Tails and Manes, 509; Manage- 
ment of, ib. \ of Horses, 
Changes in, 251 

Tandem, 438 ; Harness, 363 ; 

Sledge, 

“Tantivy,' 51 

Tarbes Arab, 31 ; Horses, 114 
Tarporley Club, Annals of, 398 ; 
Costume of, 399 ; Matings, 
Drinking at, 

I A ; Rules, 398 
Tartar Pony. 27 

Tnrtara, 29 ; of the Kirghiz 
Steppes, 99 
, Tasmanian Horses, 

I Tattersairs Album, 60; Evidence 


of Edmund, on Horse Supply, 1 Two-wheeled Carriages, 539 
108 ; Rules, 186 Typical Betting Man, 85 

Teeth a Sign of Age, 19a 
'Pceth and Age, 6ia 
Teeth, Frauds in, 616 
Temperament and Constitution, 

204, 207 ; of Lady’s Horse, 331 
Tempest, Sir Harry Vane, Anec- 
dote of, 470 

Tetanus or Lockjaw, 649 
Texas Wild Horse, 147 
Theodore Hook’s Cabriolet, 541 
Thin-skinned Animals, Horse^ 
gloves for, 522 

Thoroughbred, Abroad, 93 ; in 
Germany, 98 ; in Russia, ib. ; 
in England, i ; Horses, CoU>urs 
of, 66 ; Mares, crorsed with 
Arab Sires, 24 ; Me^ining of 
the Term, 6 ; out of Training, 

90; Sires, k> 2 ; Stallions, Un- 
sound. 109 

'Fhoroughpin, 590, 665 
Thoughts on Hunting, 403 
Three-year-old Races at Fixed 
weights, 76 
'Thrush, 667 

Ties and Headstalls, 505 
“ Tifier.'* 55 

Tight Garters produce Cold Feet, 

321 ; tracing bad for Lady 
Riders, ib. 

Tilbury l ug, 355 
Tim Carter on b our- in- Hand, 381 
Timber and Water-jumping, 447 ; 

Jumper, 443 
Tires, Indiarubljcr, 544 
Tired Horses, How to Treat, 474 
Tobin’s Ventilating Tubes, 488 
Tom Raikes, Description by, 

Prince Regent's Coach-and- 
Six, 378 
Top-boots, 483 
“Touchstone,” 66 
Toulouse Barb, 51, 52, 55 
Tour on Horseback, 229 
1 own Driving, 374 ; Exercise, 436 
Trace-buckle, 3^ 

Traces, and Collar, 351 ; Generally 
attached to Lace, 354 
Trained Horses for I^dy Riders, 

317 ; Paces, 285 

I'raining, for a Steeplechase, 573 ; 
for Hunting, 435 ; the Turco- 
man, 327 

Travelling Carriages, The Last 
Generation, 532 

Treads and Steps, to Paint, 548 
Treads, 666 

Tribe. Anazeh Arabs, 15 
Tripping, 198 

Trollope, Mr. A., his Hunting 
Descriptions, 152 
Trotters, Orioff, 130 
Trotting, 199 ; American, 386 
an English Pace, 287 ; Away 
(illustration), 340 ; Draugh' 

Horses, 113 ; for Ladies, 34a 
Horse Register, 106 ; Illustra 
tion of, 196 ; Stallions, loi 

Style in, 289 

Trouser, Spur with Strap, Com - 1 Washing-buckets, 506 
bination, and Illustration, 298 Washing-house, 506 

Trousers for Lady Riders, 321 * 

“ True Blue." 52 
Tugs, The, 356 
Turcoman Felt 
Horses, 503 

'Turcoman Horses, 6, 16, 25, 27 
Turf, Stadsticsof, 69; Supports 

of, 78 


Uniform of Hatfield Hunt. 481 
United States Horses, 139 ; Mules 
in, 181 

* * Unknown,” 'The, a perfect Small 
Hunter, 423 ; Illustration. 434 
Urinary Organs, Diseases of, ^5 
Urine, Incontinence of, 648 
Urine, Retention of, 647 
Use of the Jobmaster, 247 ; Gym- 
nastics, 319; Stirrups, 277 
Useful Cobs, 226 ; Horses and 
Ponies, 210 ; Sort (illustra- 
tion). 23 X 


Value of Good Walker, 197 
Varieties of Action, 195 
Ventilation without Draught, 498 
Vera’s Description of American 
Horses, 387 

Vermont Draught Horses, T40 
Veterinary Information, 576 
Vice, Hereditary, 206 
Vices, List of, 301 ; Stable, 521 
Vicious in Cleaning, 522 
Victoria Club, 83 
Victoria, 533 ; for Park Riding 
only (illustration), 337 
' Vieille Moustache ” on Arabs, 
31 ; on 'Third Pommel, 326 ; 
on the Water-jump, 345 
' Vineyard of Horsemanship,” an 
old 'Treatise, 40 
Virgil’s Horse, 49 
Virginian Horses, 139 
“Voltaire,” 73 

Voltigeur” and “ Flying Dutch- 
celebrated I 


man,” their < 
73 


Match, 


Wages of Stable Servants, 520 
Wagonette, 438, 530 ; Illustration, 
530; Reversible, ib. 
Wagonettes to be made for Com- 
fort, 531 

Wahabee Horses, 19 
Waistcoat, Coachman's, 53X ; 

Hunting Pockets of, 482 
Walk, How to make a Pony, 
for Children, 268 

Walker, General, on Prussian 
Troop Horses, 126 
Walker, a Good One, Value of, 

197 

Walking, 197, 285 ; and Trotting, 
Action of, 290 ; an Important 
Pace. 285 ; Lessons, 431 
Walls of Stables, 499 
“ Walmsley Turk, '^55 
Want of Exercise cause of Rear- 
ing, 301 

Warburton’s Hunting Ballad, 439 
Warranty, 193 ; Horse, 193 
Warts, 654 
Washhouses, 503 


Clothing of 


U , ; Members of, Turkish Baths, 436 ; Horses Im- 
ported after Crimean War ; g ; 
Horses in the Last Century, ib , ; 
Hunter of Captain Morant, ib. 
Taming to the Left in Harness 
nUustration)* 377 j to the 
Right, 376 


Washing of Carriage, 547 
Washington Irving on Fox-hunt- 
ing. 401 

Water and Com, 473 
Water and l imber Jumping, 447 ; 
Bandages, 476 ; for Horses, 
SIX ; Jump, “Vieille Mous- 
^ tache ” on, 345 ; only, 47a 
|Ways of Leaping, 427 
Weaning and Castrating, 555 
Weed. 63s 

Weekly Expenses of Road-coach- 


jng, 384 
'’eight 


Weight and Age Races, 177 ; 
(.airier, 427 ; of Cart Horses, 



68o 


The Book of the -Horse. 


156 ; of Dray Morses, 160 ; of 
Side-saddle. 326 
Weights and Measures. 515 
Wellington E)oots for Riding, 265 
Wellington. Duke of. and jenny 
Lind, 346 

Welsh Hounds, 404 ; Ponies, 213, 
218 

•‘West Australian,*' 72 
** West Charm of.'* 418 
Wetherby’s Stud Book, 50 
What a Groom can do, 519 
What is Ridiculous ? 339 
What to do, >vhat to avoid, 337 
Wheels, Advanuge of, in going 
to Cover, 438 

Where to get a Hunter, 431 ; to 
Hunt, 409 

Whip, The, 381, 375 ; for Four- 
in-hand, Importance of, 381 : 
for Jockeys, 296 ; for l^Vdies, 
329, 375 ; never to be used in 
anger, 296 


Whips and Spurs, 296 
White and Coleman's Substitute 
for Harness Buckle, 355 
White, Colonel, on Canadian 
Horses, 140 

White Hanoverian Leader (illus- 
tration). 245 

*‘Whitefoot,’' Panton's, 51 
White-legged I^wther Barb, 55 
•• Whiieneck.'* 51 
White Petticoats for Lady Riders 
not permitted, 321 ; Stirrup- 
leather (illustration), 263 : 
Trousers for Lady Riders. 
321 

Whole-cut Pommel, Advantage of, 

305 

Whyte Melville, Extract from.449 ; 
on Captain P. Williams, 277 ; 
on Fox-hunting, 405 ; Poetry 
of, 413. 416. 422 

Wicker-work F*ony-phaetons, 538 
Width of Horse's Mouth, 311 


Wilberforce, 78 ; Bishop, Anec- 
dote of, 393 

Wild Asses. 175 ; Horse, Texas^ 
X47 ; Stag-hunting, 416 ; Pro- 
cess of. 419 

Willdnson and Kidd’s Anti- Kick- 
ing Strap, 52a 
William Ilf., Horses of, 46 
William's “ Turk," 55 
Windgalls, 665 

Wind* in Horse, 192 ; Suckers, 
205 ; Sucking, 521 
Windsor Hack Hunters, 43 x 
Wine Closet, 487 
Winkers, 358 

Wolverton, Lord, on his Black 
Bloodhounds. 414 
Women, generally Bad Riders, 
315 ; Home Exercise for, ib, 

** Woodcock,'* 55 
Wooden Bit for Breaking. 355 ; 
Bit for Dressing a Horse that 
Bites. 52a : Posts, 499 


THE END. 


** Words Ere we Start " (a poem), 

Worms, 645 
Wounds, 658 

Written Warranty necessary, X94 
Wurtemburg. the late King of, 
his Arabs, 33 
Wyndham. 51 


Yankees as Riders. 140 
Yarborough, Lord, Anecdote of, 400 
** Yellow Jack,” 57 
“ Yellow Turk,*' 55 
Yorkshire Coach Horse, X03 ; 
Stallion, 244 ; Pony, 21 x ; 
Trotting Stallions in, 102 
Young '*&lgrnde," 55; “True 
Blue,*’ ss 


Zebras. 175 

Zoological Gardens, Horses at, 168 
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Our Pretty Fete. ' Cheaturee WUo. 


With Full'pag:; Pw..ure« and accompanying Stories, or Foet/y. 


Cook Bob.i>« and otner Nur« 
eery Bhycuee 
The Queen of Koarte. 

Old Mother Knbberd 
Tunetui Ztaya for Merry 
Days. 

Cbeerflul Songs fo# Toung 
Foike. 

The Children*# Joy. 


Pretty Poems tor Tonng 
Peoplo, 

P^tty FietuMo end Fleseent 
Stotiee. 

Our Pteture Book. 

'i ales lor the LiUl# Onee. 

My Sunday Book ef Pietnree. 
Sutidey Garland vl Fieturee 


Sunday Boadlnge fhe Xdttla 
Folia. 


, StndSaa te. 

Flowers Sach Parket. 

fnmCunrp 

Kagliak ' 

Kw^Sm 

andfwelftti. 

ZHmwing Oapia ai Obm 

-~ttt!rhend. iaofa/rves.) 

MMe, Ah IHhihahf F 


htig 


OhaaaK'a KlaWrtchl OtMwaa iar Sahaa l s, 

3. The CUaeaKistory of Bngfimd. 

OASSK1UVS KAIIfKOW 

Df New and Original Works of Roaumoa 
B. As it was Writtan. By & LUStCA. 
a A Orimson Stein. By A. BhADUHAW. 
3 . Moisan*e Kc 




Sorror. By C. Manviixa FBNN. 


Edition. (.l«r «/r# as. 6 d.) 

®^^*******" * In ^IhT 

Biatory of the^Frae Trade 
Movomant in Snglaad. 
Boottish CDvenantem 
BoeweU and Jcjknaon. 
atev. Bowland KllL 

SteS^ot t^ tfnglSihjeo o bl n a. 

Joun Weeiey. 

JUuMdan Zhnylra, The. 

OASSKI.A*S mi 

atitf covers Eacli. 

Tkaekeray'a Tellowplnah 1 
Fepera. ^ ’ 

Waanmgton Zrvlng*e S ket eh 
Book. 

Laet Lays of Palmyra. 

Tales 01 the Borders. 

Pride and nvt)ud,oe. 
amat of the Mohieane. 
rue Old Oumoaity ShoF* 
BiemtL 

Thu Talleman. 

Tue Heart of Midlothian. 

The Xmat Days 01 Pompeii. 




Huguenots, The. 

Our Colonial Bmplia. 

SngUeh Joumaliem, and the 
Men who have Made it. 
Bellgloua Bevolution in the 
Bikteenth Oentnry. 

Tonng Man In the Baitte of 
JLdroi ToevfSerafr# sktA) 

IK I.IKKAKV. 

tUia es. and 5s) 

Sketohes by Boa. 

Meoaulay*# Lays and Sa* 
tooted Soeay a. 

Amertean Humour. 

Hejrry Lorrequer. 

The • lokwiak Papera (e Vela) 
Soartot Xmtter. 

The&ur imd the 1 
Qlu Mortality. 

Bdgar Alton Poo. (P 

I'oetry, Selections froea) 
Margaret Lyndaay. 


By A. li. Fayna 

By Aadrew Reid. Pepercovera (Aw 

Onaiita^a Wnttamnl Idhemrp* su Vois. Roxburgh. Each. 

{Par List, see jd-i 

IriA Fhlilftnaaaht* TIm»> What it Was. and What h Did. 

WmmMlm Knapiayniahk Ontda to. 

fTnlnnlaa pod Ovr. How we Got Them, aad Why we 

Keep 1 hem. By l*rof. CyrU Ransomc. M.A. Oxun. 

CtthdinohOr TkO tdSa ai. By G. Barnett Smith. ymMm JEAMm. 
Lvnr a/ie js. Cil. ) 

Kiatrtheitloh Koftona. By THoms llhag^th. 

tsis£^^ ^fs:^ 

(.ser aise as. ) 

BWdtomd Khlleru Gvldo. inusirated. (Aare/resa) 

Oraht Waatant Cmidav lUustratmi. (.vwe/rves.i 

Fmria* ntnotimtod Onldo to. l^percoim 
kSicratoOBo* Ah4 aooao of Utm WohSors It Bo* 

itO^JUishiOVt. By the Very Rev. Deen Flumpfre. D.D. 

r Womoh hmar Shim h I 4 «^. By Mercy 

^ - iCIoth, la «d.> 


1!^^ Being the FtrsT Six Seoks. with the Ehnreath 


Aigoh^ namahta of.^ By w^iSce. ^iJthlimp.^'* 
S h n Wyr a K aod tn fc AOOiiU la Three Hooka Each. i«wa/«# 

mvrths Copiosr OhSSisil*i 

First (.Made, t.w mem xk) ■ 


KoatoAXUnuavf. By the very 




By T. C Hepworth. 

lUuuratiims. (.Vrr e/ae la 6 d.> _ 

TolosntFB KhlSo. Mo. With numerom 
^BMrmStrF." With Coioured Pletee end jM Woodcuta 


wemnme a 

My Work for G^ 

My Otfeot in idST 
say Aapirailone. 

My Bmotoaaai 14 fk 
My Body. 

My Growth In XHvina Id^ 
BMortamoS Ohs 

the Kev. 


With 


Bound In cloth, red edgea 
My Heraefter. 

•"“Tiawlth God. 

the Ikvlae lAlk. 

M 9 m ot Strensth. 

My Faifierr 

Sy bums. 


L 

y Soul. 


CmnpOedhr 


oe ggA Hfss 

eigiimoulh Shore, M.A. 

~ Ono AMOtBarP By the RL Re*. C Byta, 


M.A.. Siehopof l .iverpooL 

loo Of VIM ^ 

aur omS tl 

deGasperia. tCktUi. xa) 




VBo. Sythe 


A Serfes of Books whh OutVae llhmiratlom fto Watex-Celeur Fetolliw. 
TBo^MSFoinr VtOorn Whh OkQM IBuMretieaa Boeida 



ioI*cI5!l* ** 

F i^liJ|Mt€o«rS. Cloth. (Aw sAr# la) 




Cassell di Campany^ Limitsd, I.udsatt Hill, CamiM : Partly New York mui Mklbeume* 


1/- 

eonfd. 
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Sdsscll Sf Company s Classifitd Price 


3^ 



(Sttatso os. 6d.) 

Cloth. (Ih stiff" tovtrSt <••) 
{Use aiso at.) 


By Popukr Author*. 

BlMd*** &«wftrdt <r ** 1 / 

•gwais M a"**^ 


Clotli KtHt. finch. 

Jaok. Xantoti** Ai^ottor. 
unole WUUam’a Oluuv* t or. 
.The Broken Trust. 

P^ty Pink'e Purpose j Oft 
The liltUe BtrMt iceiS 
ohente. 


by Pop 

Proverb 


^“**'°*’** founded on and ilUndratine 
_ With Four lilustratluns in each printed un a tun 

ygHlojw i Qt .* It*e m Tionf TiSine 
ttutt hM no Tuminir.*^ 

Monk*o Motto t 


Jk taffore you Xioep.* 
WeuMJs 8tumbUn« Biookt 
ojp, 7Pti<U oomee |>efore * 
_PelL** 

Bath's Z4fe Worki or. *lfo 
koine, no Ooitts.’ 


All UluKtrated throuifliout. and bound In cloth silt. 


well-known 
. Each. 

Trizy t or, ** Those who Z. tre 
in Qimes Houses shouldn't 
Throw Btoites.*' 

The Two H irdoostlest or. 

**A k*nena In Mood Is s 
Primd Znoeed.** . . i — 

Tim Thomson's Trial t OKiM^ Hooa 
"All is not ftold thJTf 
Clutters." ' 


Three Wee Umter isMsaes. 
Little Queen Xsh 
Un the Ladder. 

Foath's Pother. « 

Lend ond See. 

The Tound Berrlnetone. 
Tom Morris’s Brror. 

Jeff and Leff 
Worth More then QolA 
Through Flood — Tnrouch 
Fire. 


The Chip Boyi land o^er 
Stories. 

O-irl with the Oolden Looks. 
Bos a from Thoms. 

Itsffvles. Bsssltct* end the 
Bmperor. 

Stories of the O de t Time. 
Blok's Hero s end other 
Stories. 

Th«* Old Foiry Tales. Whh 
Original lUuatration*. Cloth. 
(See aiso is.) 


«OOffr OOMMBM** ffXSUaBff. 


Each B<K>k containing nearly One Hunclred l‘ull-page Picture*. 

C2hs s lor Smoil Chatterers. 
Sot's Story Book. 

Little Tolks with Little 
People. 

plot urea for Happy Hours. 
U^s and Downs ofo Donkey's 


. Stories. [Hoars. 
Itory Flowers Itor Bslny 
Ldtua Ghimos for All Timas. 
P» t*m Posy of Piotursa ond 
Stories. 

B> inht l^a fbr DnU Days. 
Wes Willis - 


» Wi -kie. 



All lUttshsted 


TWMonuffsia stomw moo: 

sd throoghout, and go 


Crown 8voiChaiid*otnoly bound 


quitting Sto^l^^ Young People. 


horn s Trial. 
Tsleo. 

j^^ei ^ S^ks ** Sunday 
Ths Children of the Oonrt. 


Four Cate of the Tippertons. 
Marlon's Two Homes. 

LltUs Flotsam. 

Madge and Her Friends. 
Through Peril to Fortune. 

Waifh. 

Xn BSpmlef Asam. 

Two Fotjrpenny Bits. 

Poor 

Tom Hpibt. 


2k 

\confd. 


In cloth gilt* Each. {For detcriptions, see List -with Shitting Boohs. 


MU on 
Worusworth • 
Longf.:Uow 
“ tt • 


Scott 


• Vela, 
a Vul*. 

• Vols. 
9 Vols. 
t Voh. 


iiSss aiso ta) gj^- 

Bums • • •Wc)m» 

Byron - - s VoU. 

Shorldon ahdi 
Ooldsmith/ ' 


sVols. 


BnVOJtTlOMAS.. 

Sy ProfeMor R. S. Bail. EE.D. 
fi. A. Davidson. 

Ooo o o ir o IS o d o rB MtOOL Second 

-ri^haiid. t'^ee atso » 9 ,) 

A« Bad SooBOBtste^ FroJo«ti<HS« 
nMtniotimsp Tho 

P im er t nor mad BhBdlnjg. By Charles Kynn. 

tC Moiw dodo MSffiiliitiBao, ISSS. By J<»lm 1 *. 

Most. Cloth (paprrowrr. la) 
ffOaBS'O »OO H «ICBBp la ff> By Theodore Jone*. For SchooU. ss. ; 
Ibr the Millie^ as. : ruled l^ks, a*. (Jirra/rw yi.i 
Of MaslBiid for 


Any two of the above Poets may be had In cloth box (4 Vols.| 
or any three in 6 Vols., in cloth Imx, 7a 6d. ; or any throo in 6 ' 
in cloth ties, lettered, 9*. ; any Tour in 8 Vols., In doth box. letl 
t»*. ; or any six In ta Vols.. in cloth box. lettered. 155. 
OJaenpOBro^O Flapo* The Seven Plays produced at 
l.yccupi. in pafier box. 


Consisting of Aditians do iuxt of the most favourite poems of Standard 
Authorm. (Iffapauese morocco, in box, 5s. smeh.) 

Goldsmith’s Deserted Villsge. 

MUton s L*Alle|TO ond H Penseroso. J^bbey. 

Wordsworth s Ode on ImmortsUty. ond XAneo on Tintem 
Boago troao lUtlroopaBrB. Edition de luxe. Cloth gilt. 

TUB “OltOSS MlfD CMOWM" KlUSS. ^ 

Consisting of Stories founded on incidents which occurred during Religious 
Persecutions of Past Days. With Four Illustrations in each book, 
printed on a tint. 

By Fire end Sword: A Story I Adam Hrabum’s Vow: A 
01 the Huguenots. I Tale 01 Kirk and Cor enont. 

Mo. XIII. { or» the Story of the Lost Vestol. 

mx pxoxcaata." bxmxbs. 

By Edward S. Hills. WOh Full- page Illustrations in each. 

Ked n the Woods. A Tale of I Ned on the Biver. A Tale of 
Early Days in the W st. I Indian River War tare. 

XIodiu the Blouk House. A Story Pioneer l.iie in Kentucky. 

THS <<LOa OABXN*' BBHXB8. 

By Edward S. Ellis With Full-page Illustrations in each. 

The Lost Troll. t Csmj^Flre ond Wigwam. 

Foot>prints In the Forest. 

■<aiUUhT SUVSH'* WHZEff. 

By Edward S. EUis. illustrated. 

Down the Mississippi. | Lost lu the Wilds. 

Up the Tupsjost or Adventures in Brasil. 
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HlBtionf •( 

"mited ( 5 w 


mita roti.. ts.. emf ss. 6 d.i 
^ 3 Series. 


\%mMW MmoIo* IBus- 
Eack. ( 5 «r aiso 5s.) 

BBdi for tkB HoOBitBl. M 

hSioBk OL By C. J. Wood. ( nw aiso rt. Sd.) 

TkB laftBBBOB Bf UlBtlHBSr OB. By F. Treves. 
_ ^ , m to, end Lecturer on Anatomy at the London Hoimiral. 

jRiSs 

V fp^ of* M HOBith. By Frederick 

MeIb^wbA MBirp TW liBBBffOBoe 

Morris. F.K.C.S. 


MOk of tkOa By Malcolm 


Korbreok's Trust. 


Xo^Korbreol 

AodHyvuigton. 


The Old' Footory. 
casiiire St ry. 


Chsaff EdUton. Bound In cloth boards. Each. 

Tko Tlear*# Fee Je. | Sweet Msoe. 

Du|ok the Diver I or, A Hob's I Oobweb's Fother; and < 
Huiioke. Stories. 

Hy FsHonta. Bslag the Motes I T is korson o’ Dumford. 

sf s Nsvy Smgsoa. I 1 overty Comer. 

TlMittod Idkemgy of Hmoltak bmA AaooricBB 
Cloth. Each. (A#r List eff TWumss, sat is., icr aiso 5s.) 

Mffkorloo fimo ObSOOII* 0.” Three Vok. in one. Cloth. 

{Far List ^ yoiMtaos, ste bd. eSaeaiso^i 

t Morthom Boilwsy , Xdindpn ond MOrth- Wsstsro 
•aide. i Hoil#oy Ouid^. 

o d MoHwoiy Qoide. I Oreot Western Hoilwsy duids. 

■ ~ ‘ ‘ k. Cloth. (^«/xris.i * 

>TTOKs** mmmxmm, , 

__j pages, with Four ftiU-page Original lllustra- 

CmmivoTclotligit Each. 





Sy Aie 


«FofaiBOSt If 1 
Helos Actrldge. 


Forbeor." 


Don." By 


" Honour te my Guide." Hy 
jWie tiering (Mr». Adaui>- 
Acton). _ ^ 

" Aim ot the Sure Bnd.” By 
Htnilie Searchfieid. 

" He Conquers who ■ndurea. 
By the Author of" May Cueuiug- 
h.tin 8 i'ri,il,‘' Ac. 


WOHXdS XM XXCTimXff. 

Handsomely illui^trated. and elcgoutly bound. {Aiso bound in morocco, 
doth sides, 4s,. caih.) 


A Bsunble Bound Fronoo. 

All the Busslss. 

Obots nbout (^tmsny. 

The Buster n Wonderland. 
Pevpa into Chino: or. The 
Missionary’s Children. 


The X«ond of the Pyrsmide 
(Bgypt). 

Glimpses of South Amerioo. 
Bound AfHoo. 

The Land of Temples. 

The Isles ot the ksoifla 


Cift'books for Boya. Cloth, gilt edges. All illustrated. 
Wonderful Adventures. I Wonders ofJBVster. 

Wonders of AnlmoJ Xt.stlnot. 

Wonders of Arohiteoiurs. I Bodily StreMih and Skill. 

Wonders ^ Aoousties. I Wondeifhl Balloon Asosnta. 


TXBCHXHO BBRXSB. 

Fcap. 4to. cloth, lllustratcci iliroughout. 


W oodland Bomanosa 
Stories ot Girlhood. 
Frvbk attd his Flook. 


Pussy Tlp-toea* Family. 

The Boy Jomer and Model 


Through Pioture Laud. 

Ploture Toaohiug for Young 
and Old. 

Pioture Natural History. 

Soraps ot Knowledge tor , 

the Xdttle OniS. I Makar. _ _ ^ 

Great Lesso”* from Idttle The Children of Holy Scrip- 
Things- ture. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. dotk^llt. 

Bo.dier and Patriot. 
PibUireo ot Sohool Lito and 
Boyhood. ^ 

The Toung Mao la thoBottla 
of Lite. 

The True Glory^JdT Wonuua. 
The Wise WompK ^ 

Tr th wiU Outs?:' tk 


Perplaolties. 

Mangsret% Buemy. 

Xjitue JBinprsss Joon. 

Golden Daya ^ 

Inttlo Binges. 

XHVOBTXOMBXw 


FrOBOh Hbb< 


i POMloJMool. 






'ofa'^.^y the' Tlnn. Jstin C^lier. Cloth. 



ii^^Sfiurrit^h '1^ ^laughton. 


loth 

Opitico* 

BbOUA* Bpoka 1 .. IL, HI. 

— Books IV., V.. VI 

RK^TSSSSSSiSTYL 

MWtwrmI lUSi&V WbU ShMU jiuMU'W. TenSub]Ka 

Supurute bhuots. ss. Od. each! **. each. 


By c;albraith anBBsughton. 

Hy Galbraith anlTtlaughton. 

WT- cW-«ch. 


Ceit<U a Cemfany, LimM, Lutlffate HiU, l-onJen; Psris, Nen> Yi>rk and MtiUume. 



re 

»nt'd. 


S- 
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Cassell ^ Company’s Classified Pricp List: 


With Coloured lUustratioiui la Mch. 

SJ** aobld Hood. i True ^&obliUK>n _ 

PUylUi iVadM. With Plain I Uuetracloiia 

BaynnM Ui« Pox. | Th« Ifitgraa m Jgroinf M — « 


Ariiiur 2»>inomls. 


C. 1- Mdtl^JHiX. rMt 


_ 1 - Mdtl^JHiX. 


By Madelina B. Hunt. 



iwad VIctmry* by hniu.'tt l oMer. lUuxiratetl. 

MAr I Jk SWry thm «!•«• By E. Wynne. 
tlM SovitJh PoitKa By W. ii, G. Kiiitfsitou. jVe» UditiaM. lUu»< 
trat«\L CluUk. 

Smbous Sailon of Fovaaor Tfirntr^i «^By Clemantt Markham. 

lUu»traied. 

VttlcOfNt* The rnJversa) Telejfraphlr Phraae Book. 

WBy 1 am a lilBoroli By Amlrew keiti. (Seemltatu.^ 

Wiiat Oirlo Oaa Do. Bv Phylhs Browne. 

Bo«Poopa Jk TrOBOOry for tBO Uttlo OBOO. (Far destrip- 

/h>M. see a W- 1 

tew. About OoAbf to. 

By Arthur J. WiUiatiis, M.P. 

glowMroo to Paint mad Toacto to Dlt 

PnketicaUl Xoamol Outdo. By Ih. Uorcl^m htablex. 

Dey, Tbo. B> itUnuML \\ ah 1 w«h-« fuU tMitfe lUustratloiu. 

Proo Trado uorouo Pair Trado. By sir t . II. Farret. Be 
DU | rll o b leaad Oyotoao. By C. Wreii-llo>hyns. Cloth. 
Dimeultloo Cd Doltof, ■oono. By tlia Rev. T. Teifaniouth 
Stioto. M..A, Flrtv and CetetM^ 

Aayo from tbo Woalmo of Bfaturo. By the Re«. J. NcU. 
CooamoaUury oa Hdmboro. ».>rr also vk and ya. 6 ( 1 .) 

Oo mm o ut a n r oa Doutoromoohy* .v^. ad.) 

Cy mia ou ta r y oa Ooiauan. j also |.v and ta. ad.) 

Nour Tootaaaottt, An latroductioa to tbo. 
Patriarcbo, Tbo. By Utc Ke%. W. Ilanna. U.IX. and the Yen. 

Ari.h«teacon Norn-*. BA. VVtih Cohiufcd M*t>. (.loth. 

Dtaolc of tbo Btblo. By j. Suhw.-r. M. A.. Mim Doc. 

ProdOUO PromlOOO, Tim. By Cunnmifhaui (.eikle. D.D. AVnr 

hdttwn. 

Olorloo of tbo Mam of Oorrowo, Tbo. Sermons hy the Rev. 

li. ( Huul. 


TKDUWICAA MABfllAlJi llUusuaied.) 

The Xlerueuia of irrnotlool t Itrewtno for Onbmetankera. 
. P««»P« 1 Drnwliio for Brioninve(e. 

Moae^ Drnwtnf. l>ro«rlnr for Motel > Plate 

Ihrawiuil lor Bloaemnoons. | Woreora. 

CktUilo fioiiework. 


■opta Palatlam, M Oouroo 
•Sarlboroudb aritbrnotic * 
Doob-koopme for tbo 
Boo a«koo aio m for ^ 

adTadal C 


BCSKOOB. < 

OenvOM. 'IS. 6 ( 1 ) 

JBxoJue. tjs.) 

Xov.ticua it*.) 

Numbera. <»s. 6 <)) 
Deuterouoaty. lav. dd) 

8 t. Matt lew. ys. 6d.) 

Be Ma R. .y:.] 

Be L> <Ke < i : 6 ( 1 .) 

8 t. John. It'- 

The Aoie of tbe dpootloa. 

Ifs. 6 * 1 .) 


OC. Two Vote. Each. 

~ ~ oploo. 

Chan. (S!ee also •«.) 

By T Jones- «-W a/to sm.) 
lie (.iiail.r..ii()i aiul llauifhion. 

Edited by KRhop EUkolt. 

Romana. (». 6(L ) 

Cortuiluaiia 1. and 11. (jt.) 
OaiaUane, Jfphaaiana and 
Pl)jiipp«ana. tja) 
Cojoaa.ana, Xbaeoaloniaae, 
and T.mothjr. (ja.) 
little. Pni.emon, Hebrowa, 
and James. Ija.) 

Peiei^ Jude, and Joba tjs.) 
The MOvelai'oa. (je.) 

An Introduetio i to tbo Vow 
Tootamo (C (aa. dd.) 


Blblo Work at Momo and AbrooidU Yearly Volume. 


BDDOATlOltAJL. 


Tocbaolognr« Wmuumlo of. Eduerl by Prof Ayrtoo, F.R.&. ead 
Kiclku l Wurmeli. D.Sc., M.A. Blustaaisd throusboui with orkiaa) 
and practK.il lUuet/atioas. 

PuACTicac Ei^ TKuriTV. By W. E. Aynee. fh 
nvniM. ijf TKXTICK FASHiCS. yu. 

PkAC-TICAC MnCHAMCii. By lv,r Perry. M E. 

CLrrirvt; Tuoca Worked iiy Ha.sd asi> Machimb. By pyof. 
Snioh. 

Penii.n m Textile Faomjcs. 4a 6d. 

Stki 1 . AXD I RDM. sa. 

.Si’ivMX*. Wt.HjU.WA AND Worsted. 4a dd. 

Ra7C»i am» Clock Makiv/.. 4 %. nd. 

Smorsy ta Ifaturo. By Wm. Ijun Carpenter. RA, ASc. Whh 

hifc^tty )U««(ir.(:i>'nv 

BuBtlob latoraturo, Tbo Story at. By Anna Bnckbnid. 

oJk. 



.M.A lUuvirate«t, (\eealtots.t 

Omrmmm Orammmr. Tbo jme maounoui 

A«r.ifi,;cd by the K*v. J. F. i)rt|fht. M.A. C'luth. 

Pr m m i ffl Kmorelo^ BImrtborousb* Hj 

iJmI, M. a . I rei><..h Master In MarllMaitukh C< 

PbpMdml Sdouoo, Bntormodimto Tt 

r. H. It>wii».u«, DSc.. F.K.A.S,, F t...S. Ilhistrated. 

' Stmlruatolms* By ( rank a CreasweO. 
im MClotory. Wtth sisteoa Oi%tiul i 

Hditiou. (-W also 5 X.) 
dfh and ttauirhfons Mamrat. 

(iftUitaitK atwl llaughton. Cbdli. 

‘ "..«ttl>raith and Hauehinii. CMh. 
loo. By < jAlfor.dtlt and t (AU|{litoa. 
lUh and M ui^hirm. Ckrth. 

n Prolocttom. i wo vnia. 
IBmiiUab-Proacb Diot 

rw new words. ( Vrr a/*o 4A 6d.l 

ud Bnsliobv CkMrmam Pt^^ 

Jfn/d \ejv and Knnsed «64 

Tdff^ ’ ^ 

Drawtas tor 

l>avHlMm. M'i 

Matural Pbilooo] 



Cheap EdlUona. lUuauatod throoghout 
The SEumaa B aoe. ~ ~ 


Tba World 






Aftor teudom 1 or. Wild Mmslmm A By Richard Tefferiea. 
Hio Mro* Xmr, mod TbrooIi~TnB evb and Bight. Bv 
H. Pbwer. M.R, F.R.C.S. TitH EAR AND HEARING. By C. P. 

Field. TkH throat, ■-‘'o. i... t w w.i 

jm M.D.. F.R.S. 


Field. Tkk throat, voice, AND BPUKCH. By j. S. Brtetowa 

__ WmkoSotd, Tbo, aad other Works b» Coldsmlch. 
Illustrated. 

esmdoiomoy IdtO Of. By C. BamettSmhh. Wtth Portrait. Cheap 
FdUiaH, Cloth. <.Wr also la 1 

CMl S oruioo , Ouldo to Mmjploymobt Im tbo. With aa 

introduction by J. D. Morelt, I.L. Ih 

Stomm Bmslmo, Tbo Tboo r y mud Aottom of tbo. Foe 

PRACTICAL MEN. By W. M. Northcott. C'.E. 

<tat tbo Xq^tor. By H. De W. lUustratevl. 

DisboB mt bmmtl OoBi. By 


Oboleo i 
XVBmr' 

PblBBO 1 


....... A. C. Payna (Seealtan^) 

T’oar'B Oookory. By Phyllb Browne. 

rmBO mmd Pmbto, Otottoumry at. By Rev. E. C. Brewer. 
Cheap lidttioH Fntarred. ( 3>r e^ro 4 s. . I 

Sm«door AmuBomamtB. Omrd OmmoB, mmd PlroBldo 
_ Pmm, OmBBott*B Boom of: lUustratrd. 

PonltryXoopoc, Tbo Prmotieml. By L. Wright with Ebrht 

New Coloured Plutes anil other Itlustnilions. 

Ptmoom Koopor, Tbo PrmctloaJ. Rv i- Wri^ 

Mmbbit Moo p or.^Tba Prmctleml. By Cunkulua 

Dm.»>Bmwm m fclark PIbloobi or. Wmmdoil . 

Work im Boebwaatalmmd, Bouw ABrioa. By the Kev. 

jolin Muckeiirie. Illustraletl. 

Bmmymm'B Pllsrtm*B ProsroBB, Omaaoll'A With see 

Ongiaa) Ithivlratams. sto. \.Also tloth gsltt 
OOBpOl of Oimoo, Tbo. By a l.iitdesie. C^iath. 

TMMXXe^^M»nBlilfVS]UbIXI|^W BTAim 

All Illustrated and boend ia cloth gllL Crnwnivo. 

2n Xhitar Bound 
The Half Bu tors. 

PairfF CHr)iria*a InbarltaBoa. 
Tha PamJljr Honour. 

Beiber Waat. 

Worbinc to Win. 

Xrl of and Hla Pablaa By 
W. K. S. Ralston. M.A. 
pAiry Talea. By Prof. Morley. 


Jana Auatan and bar Worka. 
Ml eioii Ldla in CIraaoa and 
Palastliie. 

Tha Dingy Houaa at Kan* 
■inatoa. 

Tt«a Bomanoa of Trado. 

The A bree Uomaa. 

My Ooardlan. 
bohool GHrle. 

2>eaptiala Viraraya. 


*•* The Arst three of the above can also be obtahied l»onnd In morocco, 
cloth sides, full gilt, 6 s. each. 

BOOKS POM VOintO PBOPU. 

Oa;tei 2 rd tbo«*BBmormldui»* orlSmrtim telsb’Btes* 

By J»din C. Iltilrhe\oii. With Full isiRe I Imr*! 1 Dust rut tons. 

Ottmmm mmd Kims, Port or. tbo teyml *Pramtioo. By 

Henry Frith. Wiili Full puige I titled *“ 


Henry . 

l QuOBt 

lllustrailons. 


Tbo If AW Obildrom* 
'orld of oirlai ' 


pytge ') iitletl inii»ti.(li>.>ns. 

By Alfred bt. Johnsiua. With FuU'pRER tintad 

By Selina Caye. Iliusirated. 


Moomu Tbo, 

m*BjSmua. 

I A Story of 
ito Atrlomom 

on tbo Oiqpor Oonso. Bv David Krr. 

PorllB ASomt mmd Msmnda ABborm ByAtfye^:i»ea. 
Praodom*B Sword t AJMory of tbo DmpB of Wollmco 


m ScbOOl. By E. T. Meade. 

AdyomtmrmB 


Mto Own ( 
siUum to 


ory L 

By AnnUt S. Swan. 


. IBBO, Sobool, mmd PImy. Ceavainlag Foi* 

Stories by popuW Authors. 

Bo*Pooto ^ Tromomry tor tbo UttSo Omos. With 

(higntal Storieaaad Verses hy the best Authors. lUuMraied th re Rg h » 
eut. Cloth gDD t.Ser also *s. 6 d.) 

Jmok o* bmmtoiw, mmd otbor Mbymoo. By Ebanar W. 

T allioL 

BEotbor OOOBO OmBllmB«s Vte By EImot W. TalboL with 

Cokrured Pictures. 

Idttto Polks' MBMlIoy AlbmiB. iniiaHratad. 

Uttlo Poopto*B Albmm, Tbo. Wnh IDustratlms. 

MoMuBOm OrmBOO. CmaBOU's. Profusely Illustrated. 

SWtBB PmBBilr^UlMmBOtte ObBB^'A lliuttraled. 
Pmuortto Albmm of Pmm mad Pmmop, Tbo. Ibisuatad 
throughout by Ernest GriseL 

bittlo PotkB IE.nlakGED SkkirS). Half’Yeariy Vote. With 
nearly sut IHustrstkins In each. BriardA iCia/h, 5 a. > 

!iIdttlo P4ktko " Atoom of BKmolo, Tbo. lUustrated. 

OBO cnbmt S a rt BB, Tbo. Bound 111 Picture Boarda, ga. fd. aaeb 

(For lift, set 5 s. I 


Omtborimo Owom'o Mow Coob Book. 

teomt M mob by tbo AmsOlA And other bihada by F. Umr 

?rr*, 

CiJiHirerl and nutneroos other lllustratkma. 


Brewer. SuperKw 

Promob • Kmi"*“^ 

Superior Mini 


oK 

i.Nrr also ys, 6 d.) 


rhuTing, with leather luick. i See eit to ss. 6 d. 1 

iaoaSb'o fcOOyimB Im. fi/em esnd Mae 

In 6 sm Vjil. lA^e/rem Oi. > 


Corwj rlete in On 

A^"fSHj«5T WTiFovm 


AB llhistraied thmughirut. Fenp. Jto. cloth. gBi aJgUk 
(dtlsa in haarde, y. bl. m«A.) 

lIalf!>Moura wtth Barly MM‘ 

iWret a. 


oWret a. 

fariae about An'i 
itoriea about B rd 
'bwa aad Olawa. _ 
L^wtijgAtM, With Our Touag 


g^day 

Young Palba. 

PyH^ b opa d I 

Arou'^Bttd About Old 

iBI^ 


8/6 

confd. 


tr- 

ie 
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Tontd. 


Cass^ ^ Company's Classified Prise List. 


SEInc Solono *1 _ 

.PyH -.KMar 


A ThriUing Story foundod upon 
By R'L. SteveiiMii!^ 

By R. L. Stevenoonl 

Fteatom CUw, Thrnm By W. WobuU. V 

Thm Mrnrrwm—WtPnnAm Poonu for Chlldron. 

lUiSifotiMui.*****^^**^*** ^ 


Vwr fjMrttta# »oa OlorFi 

By l^wis Houirh. With iTnL 

Th* TwOmm of tta» atxtar 


K^u. 

Ottdmr a«irard*B ] 

— Xlai^BCkHaL 

By MHggie SymiiiKtoL.. 

M ItoiRnc# of lavt 

Tcjew,*”* 


- -r tk* kyMMlaii war. 

ted lIluiMrations. .jM 

B^. V. RmtamMu^ 

By Henry Frith. Ittuttrated. 

Jk Story for Otrlo. Hluatmted. 

ion* By Jame* Burnley. 

Blia With nearly t,ooo EngraTtnfdTl 


rzint* ^ 

Principal of the 
trations in each 
TBe Jihiuoation of the Artist. 

By Ernest Chesneau. 
Tai^iry, A Bnort Hisunry 
ch By Eugene MUntz. 
Mngrmringt lim Ori«la, Fro* 
oeascSt sud Bistory. tty 
L.e Vlcootte Henri Delaborde. 
Artistio Sltotoiay'. 


^ZdTiSi^ By ?Fre 5 ^?k*liodS»»?**WU ? "niSll iffastStloS?’*^* 


Bonos 1 m si BpoU| or, xiU 

yorootEa By tlie Hon. Mrs. Greene. 

ShUSron M AOl Bintloan. Tfael 


Plii^g^un^ llliKtrated.' 


With Tinted Tllastrations. 

Kratos Wlteh of tho 

- - With Tinted lUustratiuns. 
Their Homes, Uieir Schools, their 

Bottlld iKmdon Town. lUustrsted. 

Hyoolf nas Bly rrlondo. By OUve Patch. lUustrated. 

JL Bnrool of Ohtldron. By Olive Patch. lUustrated. 

ISoSom BSKplororo. By T. Fruet lUustrated. 

XAvtay Pnyoo fkom Bteny Ayoo. lUustrated. 

Xnypy UtttO Fooplo. By OUve Patch. lUustrated. 

Utte rollco Ont susd About Book, Tko. By Oiatty 
Cheerful. ' 

Wild ^yoaturos la Wild F I n coo ; a Book for Boys. By 
Hr. t.ordon Stables, M.U., R.N. Illustrated. 

® ^ •“ Stnity Som a . By Gordon Subles, 

M.'lJ., K.N. lllustraie«l. 

XAttto Bplan of oomo XdtUo rolko, Tko. By Chatty 

Cheerful, llnistrated thruui;huiit. 

Adyontnroo and XMocourooa of Onptaia Aoka Bmitk. 

Tko. By fohn Ashton. With Illusumtionr 

Ohtooao Wktoro, a Crulso la. Belnj; the Log ef 

hortuua. By Capt. A. F. l.itulley. Illustrate. 

BoroM of IMtaks la Poaoo aad War. Two Vola. 

f«> Illustrations. Each. (.Vrr a/re i os. 6d.) 

OttlUiror** Travolo. CAeap Edition. With Elirhty-Eiffht En- 
ifravinffs l>y Morten. Crown 4tn, cloth, ed^fes. 

l>ord*o Advoaturoa of Munekauaoa. Cheap Edutan, 

Ttaa TVnaeblo'a •^xatUoMotker.” By c. l.. Matdaua. With 

FJirhteen liUistrutums by t.i.icoutcUi. Cloth, uilt eilues. 

Faaalliar Trloada. By olive Patch, illustrated. 

Hold rrtoadO aad Foroat rooa By Olive Patch Profusely 
Illustrated. 

Odd rolka at Koato. By C. L. Matdaus. lUustrated. 

Auadlo, Foak, aad Flafta. By Or. G. Stables. lUustrated. 
Woadotlaad of Work, Tko. 

Blttlo Folka* Fletnro Allmaa. Contalninc 16« l.arce nctures, 

with accoiiipanyinif lest printmi in IkjIJ type. 

Tlar Bonooa aad tkoir Bulldora. lUustrated. 


•The 

With 


td Ooldoa Soaloa. lUustrated. 

Falnr Taloa Told Acala. lUustrated by Gustave Dord. 
Bnaar ■pg Ja.t It o Fooi^ Md Flaooa, witk Oliaipooa 
of ItO O na io a eo aad BEIatorsr. By olive Patch. fUuktrated 

throuKhoul. 

XdttlO Folka. Half-Yearly Vols. Each containinif nearly 5*9 
Picturev Cloth, eilt edves. (Avcndr, 3s. l 

IdttlO Folka* Fl^uro Oallorr* with IJO lUustrations. 

Tko OuadaF Berap Book. Ueiiw Scripture Stories in Pictures. 
With alraut ijooo lUustrations. (.S«r aife ;m. 6d.) 

Baiap Bbapla*B Borap Book. (S** mUo yt. 6d.) 

JlaalaB aad Aopa for Woo Olrla aad Boya. By Mary 

iT Brine. With ayt lUusirations. 

BBUOATIOlfAXw 

IlFOlaT of Toatllo Fakrtca, Tko. By Prof. Hummel 

By W. H. Greenwood, F.C.S., dec. 


.wlaB Bookas Bapoiior i- 

•Ontedln Fac'SiuiUe by Lithography, bound hi cloth, 5s. oach. 


How I0 Drew In FrecEnnA 
How to Drew Firurea. 


With Eifirhteen 
, By W, H. J. Boot With 
By R. P. Lettch. With 


Pl^ii 

Aalmei Drewiny. By A. T. 

Elwes. 

AalaMil Falaftan la BTaSor ' 

Coioiirod PUioo by Fre<terick I'ayler. 

Troo FaluUap la WatariAMdoar 

Kichtcicn Coluurtil i'lales. 

Wator*00lour FalattaB Book. 

ColuureU Pl.iles. 

Bopia Falatlagr, A Oourao of. With Twenty-Four Plates from 
umiirns ^ R. I . l.citvh. 

Noatraa Hat, A Oourao of Falattap la. With Twenty- 
Four tMaies by K. P. l.citch. 

FiUatiaB- Florence Lewie With Sixteen Original 
Coloured PWtoe 

Flowara, aad How to Falat tkoaa. By Maud Neftei With 

I’en Ci»l*»«red Phuce 

Toa hnio a l IMIUOyor, €laa a o U *a Four Vote Each. {SeemUo 

BIOoilh^&tF, il^Taetloal. By Prof. W. E. Ajrrton. Illustrated. 
BB ara ulaB* ^ Vlcomte Henri Delaborde. Translated by R. 
M. Stevenson. 

lSJ*?S.r 


tiialle Coloui 
F.I.S. ±:a>h. 


nty Fac- 

First and Second Sertee By F. E. Xlulme. 

Fapuiar Bdaeatav^ OaaaoUfa. AVw mnd Ti^tur^ Revised 

Edition- lUustrated. Ctmiplete in Six Vols. Each. 

ttmaorattPO tlaaiBUs FrlaoMaa Of» By ChrUtopber Dresser, 
Ph. U Illustrawsl. Chet^/idiilm, _ ^ 

OialPO Bvuata la BBatOlT* By Thomas Archer. With 
t h ^ml IUu^rathait_ J.V 4 f^o<*e 3IU dd.| 


a atawoaaF, liaaual of. By Calbi 

Boa^dlair B kao t j^ T^ .Bladon^ 


FraotloaL Consisting of 

By ^ibraith and Haughton. 


In Tbreo Seriee 

with rollers Each. (JTwefMas.) 


I#wted 


ART XdBRARV. Edited by John Bparkea, 
He SMittb Reusington Art Schools, with about leo IUue* 



By Eric S. Kobertsun, M.A. 

WoaJtk Oroatioa. By Augustus Mungretlien. 

Fooasa aad FIcturoa. With numerous lllustr.nions. 

Ruaaia. By D. Mackeiuie Wallace, M.A. With Map. 

1.00U1 Oovoraasoat aad Taaatii 
kUairdoau Edited in* J. w. Prubyn. 

Ftold Nuturullat*a Kusadb^lc, 

Wood and ’1 heoilore Wood. 

Bkort Btudioe kwm Naturo. Iiiustrsted. 

Brakaia Fowl, Tko. by L. Wright. W uit Chromo PEtes. 
Koraoa, Tko Bamplo Ailmoata of. 1 heir Nature and TroaF 

tiieiit. by W. F. niustrateil. 

At l.0V0*a SatroUftOA a Novel By Maurice Thompson. 


Bt. Faul, Tko Ufo aad Work of. 

Farrar, U.D., F.K.S. Popular Edition. 


Witk Bctoaco. 


n EdittoH, Cloth gUt. 


^^*^iEo!^tit ripf$oM. see s»-L 

bp H. W. 
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Ing. by Ernest Chesneau. 
Intro lucuon by Prof. Ruskin. .v 
TbAFtonunh BoEool oiPaini- 

TEoJEI|]i|itoEBohool of Painting 

Japanese morocco. 


'»Wm Half>calf, marbl^ odges. 


moaa Froachpil at Woatasiaator Ak 1 >oF« By Alfrod 

Barry jlJ-D., D-C-X;;, Bishop of Sydney. 

Bfaaoa Fotor I IBIa Idfo, Ttaioa, aad Frloada. By Edwin 

Hoilder. • 

Bt. Ooorpo for Baclaad ■ and other Sermons preached to 
f hildren. By the Rev, f. leignmouth Shore, M.A. 

XAfo of tte WoM to Boaao, Tko, aad otkor Bukloeto. 

By the Rev. T. leignmouth Shore, M.A. 

Booular I 4 fO. Tko Ooopol of tko. Sermons preached at 
Oxford. By the Hon. Canon Fremantle. 

FoAllp Frapor-Book, Tko. Htlited by Rev. Canon Carbett, . 

M. A., and Rev. S. Martin. also zttt. > 

Okurck at Hoaso, Tko. Sliort Sermons. By Right Rev. Rowky 
Hill, D.D., Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

Bnpll o h Rotonaatioa, Tko. By Cunningham Gelkie, D.D. 
BlMo, Tko Fow. Cloth, red edgsa 5s. ; French morocco, red 
edges. 6s. ; French morocco, gilt edg«s77s. ; PersEn calf. gUt eduea. 
7s. 6d. t Persian ** Yapp.'* gUt edges. Ss. ; morocco, gUt etlges, O 
‘POOBUI. Tko Book ok Edited by Ute Kev. 

M.A. Illustrated. 

By a LJndesie. 


By Prof. 11 . Morley. Vol 1 . 

ladi o, Tko Coadap Btruuslo for. By Prof. Arminlus 

Vambiiry. , 

Xadla, A Wiator la. By the Ku Hon. W. E. Baxter. M.P. 

Foar Boole of Troatmoat, Tko. A CrlUcal Review for Prac- 
tuiuners of Medicine, jao pages, ciotli. 

C l in i ca l OkOBsiCtXF* By Charles H. Ralfe, M.D. 

Quxdonlatf, Casooll'c FepuSar. lUustrated. Complete la 
Four Vols. Eaclu 

Xl0CtriCiaa*a Poekot-Book. By Cordon Wigan, M.A. 
Toekaicai Bducastor, Caaaoll'A Complete in Four Vols. 
Ae» Edition. EacE 


ForKias Of tko Aackoib Tko. By sir Samuel Ferguson. LL.D. 

With 1 weiity Origituii lllustrxtiuiM. (Arc also bs.) 


tko Vattod 

By the Rev. J. Gw 


By the Ven. Archdeacon 


- Ui. (.^sr atso 7s. 6d,, 

10s. Oil. tss., SIS., ass., ond ijs as.) 

rlT Bays of Ckrtatiaaity. Tko. By the Ven. ArchdeaoA 
F'orrar. D.D.. F.R.S. Popular Editwtu Cloth. (Am also 7s. 60 .. 
los. 6d.. 15s., ass., and £a as.) 

XdfO of Oaxist, Tko. By the V«m. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., 
F'.k.S. Popidar Edition, ClotE (Am also 7s. 6d., lus. 6d., 15k. 
ais., axs., and sas.) 

Kouro witk tko BlMo. By Dr. Geikie. Six Voisw Each. 

Old Toatamoat Ckaractora. By Dr. Ceikie. 

Biblo educator, Tko. Edited by the Very Kev. Dean Plumptrn, 
D.D. illustrated. Complete in Four Vols. Cloth, each. (Am also 
ais. an<f ass.) 

Moaea aad Ooolonri or. Tko Rarasoar of tko Biblo 

Cheap i 


ManiadO Biny, Tko. A Gift-Book for the Neely Married and fie 
those Cuiuetiiplaiing Marriage. By Wiliiani Lanueis, D.D. Wuitn 
leatherette^ ( AJorocto, Bs. 6d.) 

tko Aackor, Tko. Bound in Japanese morocco. 


_ _ _ liOBKSollOUr. lUustrated boat 
Pahitiiigs by Ills SonT Ernest W. l-.ongleliuw. 

Saturday Jouraal, Onaa o W a Yearly Volume. 83s pages. 
Skakaporo, Tko Xnoopold. with about 400 lUustrattuns. cloth. 

ittee also jh. hd., los. Od., and is. 

World of tko B o a . Hso. Translated from the Fronth of Moqufai 

Taudon. llliistratetl. 

TraaaformaUoaa of laaocta , Tko. By 

Duucaii. With 340 Illustrations. 

BtasotalllaBu Tko Tkoory of. By 

Secretary to the (..uvernmeiit of Indio. 

XSodfeal Moacoa. Tko Xatoraatlou 

Edited by 1 . MitiUiHt^'S, M.D., 1 ‘hiladclpliui 
l^ndon. Quarterly. Each. (Am a/m iss.) 

TOckaical Bducator, OaaaolI'A O 

Each. (Ama/jjss.. sss-.anrfats- fed.) 

Qo^poratloa la Xousd TUlatyo. By l^i;^ 

OatrlOk Fanaias la Soutk Africa. '%V 

Wood SBayte ■ A Fablo. By Richard JefiR^ 

Old Froourba witk Ndw MotuiM' With Sixtyfbav Fno 
simile Coloured Plates. The Text Ixy C. iJ^mjitdaux. 

B^ooLi By Clement DuknB,^Ji.D.B.S. 

tedloa* Fkyaiclaa, Tko. By a LlijM Physician. 
RIatolosFs Woasoata ok^y E. l^n. M.D., F,R. 5 . 

VoiOO, HFSiMid of tko. Durant, ‘M.D. 

BducaUoaal TToar Book, 



PIlWMiM 


of tko. 

Malcolm Mortis. 


Fow VoU. 
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Cosset ^ Comfat^s Classified Piice^List. 



, J. Itappar^SS!! M.S. 

Ijr. By F. Travw. F.R.C.S 
By j, MacOrcigor Kob«rt«oq. M.A., M.B. 

- SdtNoH. By 

|. Mltchvil llruc«. M.tX, F.R.C.K 

Br B- Ttrm. F.K.C. 9 . 'Tkra* Volt. 



By ProC Hanry 

isWiMim. ISesf alia i iv 6<X and laa. 6d.) 

Witll by »h« Arti*t». 

■WMiffc MAtmrmtmrmp Jk nrmt MMm 

Morley. JCetdsed mad Hselarfod Uditum. 

AlMibviu 04 L By c;albraith and Hauyhton. 

Utomnr By Pcofesaor Hanry 

IMurley. Wuh illustrations takan from Or4*malt^>MSS. Papular 
MdOHam. VoL I.: SHOKTER Bnolisn POEM&. VoL m.z ILUUS- 
TRATIONS OF FNOMSH KKUCION. Vut. 111 .; ENGLISH FLAVS. 
Voi IV.: SHORTER Works on English Prose. Vol V. : 
Sketches op Lx»n(;er Works in English verse and 
iia. nd. ««Mf aaa. Sdui 


With Sixtaen Cotourad 
1 rntm By Pro! Hanv 


^ With Coloarad Plataa 

Eat^rariiiEa* CoiitaintoK about SkOoa kabipas 

a.aSD ftacns 

'Bainc Pbant and PIctaraa oi Uia and 

Natatm. By Mary U. Srina. lUustrmtad. 

SrtiM Kt. Mm. aoiME, Uto mmA TLmmm «& By W. 

Kobaitsoa. 

OttMT drMEWBll. TIM Wtmm mmI fela m—KMii By j. 

AUiUtson PkctoiL MTp. Widi Stael PortraiL 

OBrtet*pter OBtaOBtaM. TkB &lfB mmA ~ 

Ir ri^.^ JTha 


tB l.Sar a/A»7A od. mud im. Od.) 

mNiAb, M»mrT Bt COmbbO**)* with about 400 HhMSratfcms. 
* Complata In Two VoU. Ea«;h. _ 

VbIM StAtMr MiEtBET Bff tlM <Ommb 1 I*B>. Complala In 
1 hraa Vola. About buo JUustralkina. Each. 

V^Binlbr MbSMEBlaiB TolamB^ OmbbbU'b. With upwards «f 
ayo OrkrinwJ contrilHiUotth, and aliout yjo Ittuatrailons. 

MBB E BB ttB mctlBaanrs TIM. Half-roan. c.^«r mita ya «d.) 
Ittals tettlBB mm ternmm mmA Brnm* Thraa Vob. wtui 
about fluo Enirnivittirs. Each. iSae misa 
^t t lB B » MBBMOMritiEdk mustratad. ( 5 ar mlsa urn.) 


I American O 


iopyriifhi NovaL By If. F. Ka 
« Wkh EsqidsHa Eni 


NovaL 

EsqidsHa En|rravu^{s. 

^ , Beitiit Poans and Picuiias of Life and 

.Satura. With numarouv Ittustrationa. 

ManBiE, rnumtrmMm^ SEttialM With Ordinal lliustraiioBs. 

Two Vohk Each. tSea mlsa isa.) 

MlauTBd IM tBB BfBrtUt or MmttsM rialhlsm AdU 
wmmtmrmm Us tUB dUrotlB MBUtiiOE By F. bcITwatha. 
lOu^tralad. > 

OltlBO BC tiM WorUU llkMtratad tterotiMoot wMi haa llksstratiom 
and Portraita. Ccmiulata ta ^ hiaa Vola. Each. 
ftflSljr* By joha Wabb Probyn. 

PBBBiBa Bf «Ub Wmrui, TU*. By Dr. Robart Brown. Iflua- 

tratad. Sui V*oH. Each. 


F.L.S.. F.k.G.SL 


rBVftfvTISBv By Robart Brown. M. A.. Ph.D.. 

in Sta VoIshi with 750 lllusuatiotts. 



j TMwt rjr* 

lUufttratkia.* in aach voL Each. 

fSltUlM 0 «r MbmI lUsUBr Us. By C. ForjatL 

Smmmf iMtf M B Uri BB b€ UrBisi BrlteUs. Comtdaio U Thrao 

Vola. Each. iSar mira tya) 

MBBlioU M 4 %mrmuurmm IHmttmumrw Bt. By W. Daaanport 

Adanta Ckxh. 1.W mesa lua. Od. * 

bM Mars I EM By FTw-byai^. Foi 
lUuairatMnta ra. Od. anch. (Aar mlsa 1 

ussnJ £ s & r £ U ' s & i ' 1 . 

By Dr. Aadraw WIkon. IBuOratad. 

MEEBli FmMOBv Wkh about tjs IBiawrarioaa by Ernast Crtsst. 

lAw taa. 4** I 

WbeM Bf WBMdUHrBsTIhB. TwoVola IHutitniimL Each. 

ftE T to Mi«^NMt&»B% OmmmmWm MbbU bC. wim aM 

than loo lilusirstkim, and Loluurad Frontt»pi«<i.A 

WbbM bB WM Mai JtaEBBvr* TUb. WUh about b» laustra- 

duna iSarmIta tdSm > 

MUUml MlfftBr v 7 mBB«U*B CbmIbb. By Prot E. paroovnl 

Wrlw^MrX IBustraiad. lAAcanr^A. los. Sd.) 
fjpBB fit tNurtwtir. By A. H. Swinum. CAmp tioUHem, 

MBWSpUnr UMMwtds. a Memoir by ^ ^ 

Haaiplwy Ward. Damy fro. with Portrait. 



9^ llkistrai 

OlftvBr OrBasBPBUi TB B^JT bm MP ] 

Allanson Ptcion. MordiUi doth lidoa. _ 

through ouL Extra crown ato. Each, 

PtBUBKa Bf tISB WBtid. lUustramd throughout. 
M^VBTBBl-MlBBBrFy €Ibbbb 11 *b IllMiUrBhBfU VoL I.. Early 
jBtid c.reok History. VuL 41 .. '1 ha Roman Period. VoL III., Tbo 
fmkkdm Agaa^ Vol IV.^odaro History. With lUuttiEBoiia EacE 
MbeUswE, Xli)|Bill»B niBBtamtW MUitory of. with about 
3,000 iUustraoooa. Complare In 1 aninb. Eactu anh. 
MrBhBBtMtiEMS, tub mRtoryifc^ By tha Rmr.TTfl. Wy»B 
EL.dT Thraa VuE With 6uu Illustrations. I^ch. 

MIUIb* tub CteBEPB. Parsiaa auirocco aatiqiia. rad and gold Edgua. 


Ttbihib flBrniBB WBrn<UsaBBll*a MtEtBry Bf 

Plata in I'wu Vuht. ConiMtiitig suti iLustr^iilous. Each. 

m«sEBo*TwrUiBU wur. ObbbbU'b HiBlBrr bC. With about 

«uo llluktr.Aliuii]i. 1 wo V uls. Each. (Arr mlsa 15a.) 
b 4 Ib 8 S» OM BBd Mbw. Comfilata In Six VoE. Each containing 
alxjut aw lllustrstiuna Each. (Aar mlsa > 

SdUslMBrEU* €UiBBBH*a Old BBd Mbw. Complara la Thrao 
VuE. With teo OrigiiMd lUusUutlonA Each. 

EdBB. OrBBtBT* Coinpletv in Two Vote. By Edward Walford. 
Wiih^iout auo ttriglnal lUusustions. Each. 

jBBBB fBT dSll. Luinplata In I tvo Vols. Each containing about 
Sjo lllusuatluru and LMagnuns. Each. 


TBUSBB* PIBBBBBB Bf tU#. By H. T. ButUo. P.R.C.E Eight 
_ Cnroroo i'wtas. __ 

By Edmund Owgo. M.B.. 


EmrarUMtl PiBBBBSB Bf OUUdTBB. 

P.K.C.S. With l-our Cliroiuo PUlas. 

rpu^ PiBBBBBB Bf tUB Mtitiiay. By Henry MofTia, M.E. 

P.R.C.S. 

pUniB. By JoaatiMUi Hutchinson. F.R.S.. F.R.C.S. With Eight 
Llu-oiuo Platas, 

■BBBBB Of jBtBtB. By Howard Marsh. F.R.C.S. 


{Par stassriptOam saa i«. sd*) 

[ggp- TUTU I on I 
tha Kav. Jamas lUUlyartl. B.U. 1 wo 

it MsttUi|S«' I Jbrary Edition. ‘Saa mlsa g%.) 


iBSBldBlM UBttBra» tubs IMO-ESTd* on tha RavlBon of iha 

tlouk uT Coutiuon ITuyar. lly “ ‘ _ 


Samtarn. Oolh. gU B%aB 


/TUB. CoBtRiniag apwaads bT 09a Original Cob- 

With about aoo Eagravings. 

AfB Bf OUfMs P^pmSr 
.. los. Sd., mmd ift.) 

lySBVBBf 

t Aar mlsa 4 s., UB 4 d.. mud tcs.) 

Md WbrU Bf dt. mrnSL Pupmimr MdiMam 
' 'K. MB 4 d.. a««if •«».» 

MBa*IB. With a sa rty Bm inirntrsHnai. 

Bf «Ub WBW 

I. tty Iha Raa, 

^^Jflth a b ou t a.aooOr|glaal iUastrs thir iB Cloth. 

I itta ttpgBtm, TtM. By ProC AUadr. 

* KsHHaoL tlkmnamd. 


ofModlciraL <.CBB/r#fBf 

Bya H.So*ogB M.a 
fek Troaos. F.R,CU 
By T. PkhMing Pfet. F,R.CS. 



Si/au JUdUiaH. Coiiiidato in Five Vtds.j 

Also Papular hdittoH^ Ihtrsiau o»oit>ccu. (Aw ,afta SB. 
7S. Sd.. ats.. S4S., an«f 43S.) 

rarmr^B XMa wm/k WarU af at. TMl. Papmimr F.diHam. 

ParsMii murucco. 

Wwuntmr^m Wbmhw Mapa af cnsrUdUsaltp. Paptsiaar Hdthaat. 

I'ardan nsorocco. 

OB BU B IT t €MsaBBtl*B INBttBaaST Bt. nhMpatod throughout 
Koaburgh. i.^ar a/j^ 7a Ml. > ^ 

blB BiatlBaarP/ fUUMMSU'a* Champ iuHHan, Ouo VoL 
koxlMirgh. (AW mna yv «al. > 

Mas^yMBpiadlB matlMBatps TUb. a Now amt inlghtal Work 
ot Koforraco to all the WtirOs u tha EtigliMh language. ‘Ion 
avIsMoal Vote. Each. \Aaa misa at%.) 

KapliaU idtBratarBv iMatlBaanr ac. Roxburgh. 
S hB U B p a r a. TUB IsBO p a l d. Hall worucco. Aar daseripttmn^ jor 
Sa {Sea ssfsm to. tsX. mud nus.) 

WBPtd Bf Wli aad MaahBwry TUb. wia about soo lliuMta- 
tknts Cloth, gill edgo*. (.Vrr mlsa 7%. Oti.) 

JBbbp*B ITbIWBB WRII ab^ 190 lUuairatkms by Ernatt CirisaC 
Cloth gill, gill adgOB tSaa mlaaja. CtLi 
CHaaBlUolB (had O B Wrt af. By Julian Tbosnas r Tha Vagal^md % 
irps «aBBBll*a emmaimm. By Prof. E. l^orcoral 
Ihustrutad. Eoxl/urgh. lAw misa 3%. (Md.> 

^vatBd Msmb Bf. 

,»Mitar lidsoiau. With 

(Aar olW MB od. aBl 

iUMl ItB OBBUMMpMBBt, TUB. Wkh Notso «a ShooCiag. 
r iOir, (.roeiiav. With IVuMradous. • 

^jmm Bf Mrttala Us Pbbbo aad War* WMi po iBustra 

tkH»K IJbrary Umling, I wu VoU. in tma. 

tUB tMBd Mid tUB Maapfa. By Mr Jaaa CaM. 

L. F.R.S. Rtasisad iidutem. 

~~ By IhonuMj. Elliot. M.ILA,C. 


A'rigtii, M. A. IhustruK 

auv/ TUB nuMti 

: 5 iliMafwd l*UieB Papt 


tty U Wright. With as 
lttusiratlon;i on WuocL 


By 




’ ' T 


MaattaU I4tBgatafB| 

Vwi. II.— lUuMrailons a* 
VoL IV.— Ilbortar Works 
toPWMoaadVi 


OladstotiWWitefaoiit. iMo— M- EacC^ 

ArtiatBs rnotmm E t ada ru s" Wia Idgidy fatehod Eagrarlags oaf 

PortrSia of ilfo ArtteM. IteURrstOb . 

avaat MivBrs By F* BchsmiiB. idUPiiid. 
Oi Ovbwbs m oboai m OiUfad ^ 




Cestt// f edmpmUf, LimUtd, IMsatt Hill, ; Parit, Yup endr Mtliemm, 


9 /- 


4 ': 


lOf- 

10,6 


lly'6 

12 /- 

12/6 

Ml 


12/6 

tont'd. 

i' 

16/. 

16/- 

iV 

20 /- 

21 /- 


Casstll I* Company’s Classified Price List. 


**s 2 t! * 3 S 3 ?f!f« EHP***^**'*^ WntjteoiMl, TkMI. aad Pauflli 


md Moi. By W. Sways- 
ipur«t lUustratipiMi Cloth 

R t. 
tM ia 


'•aar Kwh. . 

F**W*^- HrstWi^ Second 
P orty >*uU-pair>.eaqtfiitc Colour 
— Jni<»j!l ! ■IWlMti d^boK, or moroccirdoth sides. 

y*iiWiiliT» Comp^e In Fl*e Series. ^ 

f"wSfef!f?S?L'SaSS:^ 

With ^Iprtralts end Illastrations. 

PowabT I dwtas 

sad Warti of St. Vwd. /v-ar ««»». 

A^«4sr SdUionl^ 




I. end n. Esch. {See also te.) 

0«ur Kmm Hew to Moko i 

Illusirations. (See a/so 9t%,) 

jOyolop i Sd l O. With 600 lUustrations. A 
... t.vclon«dU in One«Volunie. (See also tth.) 

***^^*^ ^ Wator Ooloora. By Aaron 

Ponley. With lUustrations in Chrotno-Uthoeraphy. 

t. VlM Roral. Conpieft In Throe Vote. With Steel 
Wood Enimviiiifs. Each. 

Twave Vob. In Bos. 

^JUa ^ With Illustrations. Complete la Two Vols. 

wloth. (Arr also 7%. 6d.) 

Omt tadMUrloo ^ Omt %iti^. with about 400 lUus- 
_ tratlons. Libras Bindlnff. Three Vols. In One. 
*»^ii»i„OooooU*0 KUSorr OC. By James Grant. With about 
400 Ulustratioos. One VoL JSee also 9^. and ook.) 
mnuMTiurl^ War. 0 «mmU*o Mtotonr ol. lUuatratcd. 
.Jbrary Binding In One Vol. (See aise 9s.) 

>rd *0 Ooa Qateoto. with 400 lUustrations by Dord. 

....-I... , _ , „ ,, 

h jS O irtn o of i^rtf yiaO« VoL VIII. Mnth nearly 500 Illustratinns 
by the Fint Artists of the l^y. Cloth gilt, gilt edges. (Am also iss. 
ewgsTs.) ' 

n aad tettU JProdaolaK Dlotrleto of Fraaco, Tho. 

By ifCittuK C.ibsnn Richardson Tliustrated. Cluth. 

:o Md; Words qiurist. By Cunningham GeOtie. D.D. 
Students Edition. Two Vols. (See also 90%.) 

““fsilow*- — •— . 

» 


iDid 


Gloucester and Bristol Five Vols. Each. 

“ * r. Edited by C. j. EUkott, 

i Bristol Three Vols. Each. 

» Original Hhts- 


D.D.. : 


Bish^ 


(Am 0^0 £a >4S. 

Id’iT^iJIo of cnuistt * ... 

ration^ Denw 4to. cloth gUt gilt edges. 

— I, Wornptre. D.D. Com. 




With about i 

(Am also 043. and 6s.> 



Bayne.* Two VoU 

^^Srr5^fD..^*.Sf*Two’v^’ demy ivo.' 

Pau^’t^^J^ih Md Work of. ^ the 
• Farrar. D.D., F.R.S. Nineteenth Thousand, In 


6^ 7 S .6 


IrOMf^O 

IS. 


istrated throughout. \^tse 


Conolso Oyd oy i ll s Roxburgh. {For deseriptioe* 

■oly Mindr TkO* From the Original Drawings by David Roberts. 

K A 1 hree Dtristons with ia6 Plates. Each. 

Plotarosoao Baroaa Popular edition. Complete in Five Vols. 
With 1 hlrteen exquUite Steel Plates, and numrsoiis original Wood 
Ennavings. Each (Am e/jra sis. 6d..j£ 10 toa., anal /Tad ss. I 
FaouiM nmjroi Pook# Tmm* Edited by Rev. canon Garbett. 
M. A., and Rev. S. Martin. Morocco. (Aar also 51 ) 


With numerous Illustrations and 

Coloured Plates. New and Cheap Edition, complete in Four Vob., 
cloth. £t the set^ (AMa/ros45k and £x ttt. 6d. 
atwl WdU Wmow* Set of Ten PlatMS Un* 

mounted. 


Xnropo. TIm. By 1 
ous engravings. 

aadOkansotora. By 


Prof. H. a 
A. Breretoa 


TMokoray, Oharartor akoiokoo Oroos. Sk New and 

Origiiv-U Drawings by Frederick Banuud, reproduced ia Photo- 
gravure. 

FI'AIi W>tT 

Seeley, K.K.S. With numerous 

•kalMMMarBM P 

With Eufravinws, 

■■umrlahi of tk. 

Illustrated. By John FUnt Soutlu 

SloetrleltF la vem dB C V ioo of IMm. with nearly 850 lUua- 

Wi^tok aiotonrs Tko PlotlOMry of. Roval svo. clotE 
(Rosehurfh. eSS.) 

IMokOMr Ohaimotor kirotohoo kroau. Second and Third 
Serlea By Frederick Barnard. Each containing Six Plates printed 
on India napw. In PortfaUa Each. 

Oatkadial CnsarOkoo of fbiclMd Md Waloo. Descrip- 
tive. Historical, IMctorial. Wnh an Introduction by the Rev. Pr^ 
fesaor Bonnw. F.R.S. 

Tkm ■fokoifoo of Art. Vols. IV.. V . VI.. and VU. with about 
aoo Illustrations. Each. (.Tm also lyc. ids., and MSr%.l 
BaOFOloipaodIO DtOtUmaiyt nio« Five Double Oiviaional 
yoa. hair-morocoo. Each. (Sm miso ina. id.1 
Floww Oardoa. Paxtoa'o. Complete in Three Vola. With 
Thtrty-ala Cotouied Plaieiu* Ckth. Each. 

- - - By U A. ^De VerteuU, M O. P. 

oatioaal 


Forao. Bwropoaat thtdr Ponn, HaMt, and Culture. By 
^rStran. FXTS. With Thirty Coloured Plates. * 

A Sequel te 


By Sir Gavan Dufy, K.CM.G. 

ll^toMako Tkoat 



Jem Manual of Domestic 

.iedlcInm^yweNdJ^^r^iMO^ , 

Mliioa *0 ForadlOO IBustrated with FuD-page Drawings 

, BIJOU EDITION. Five Voir 

IelustoXtbo edition. wHh about jao Origlna> 
gat odgM. (At* d/te 6a.. ys. 6«l., lea. 

i Wock Of Sk FaaL lELUidptuD 

wA* 6 a..a 4 a.wwd 4 a.^ 


Toition. (Sat 

Omdt p thm p oo f , Lheipi, LodfeU effil, 


Ven. Archdeacon 
Two Voa. demy 

By^the Ven Archdeacon Farrar. D.D.. 
“doroeeo, /ees.) 

[dited by Dean Plumptre. Comiilete k 

rra.) 

an Historical Biography. By Charles Lowe, 

M.A. Cloth. ~u I 7 r 

Tocl^fi^ Kdaoator» Co oooiro Complete in Four Vols.. doth. 

Complete in Two Vote., doth. 


F.R.S. Two Vok, cloth. /*,»»• 1 


_Four era ayif fla.)_ 


(Am a/iook. 6 s.. OMgyit. 6 d.l 

K o M oMol d Oald^ Caoooll'a 

(Am also eoa. and 31a 6d.) 


Vol IV.. half-veUum. (See also sys.. 

t IrfUhdooMo Faiatias la Olla« 

I ReprodiM(pm In Colour, and numerous 


Mogootno of Art* Tko. 

iM., and at*.} 

A Ooariio of lioooe 

By A. F. Grace, (s ith Nine . 
examples engraved on Wood. 

Family Pkyoloiaa> Tko. Half-morocco. (See aiso •».) 

•oa, Thm 1 Ito Ctirriait Story of Adwoatarap Porlk 

fUld Horolar>a« By F. Whympec. Library Uiudisig. Complete 
in Two Vols. (Am also 7s. 6d.) 

Dally DovetlOB for tko Xottookold. With Twenty-four 
Full page Plates. Royal 4to, cloth. (AMa4ro3SS.) 

Ifoaltn, Tko Hook ok Holf-morocco. (Am eUso ais.) 

Mataral Hiotory Wall Skooto. Ten Subjeca^ Sira 06 by 

ao inches. Mounted. (Am eUso as. dd) 

ProtootoatlOBiy Tko History of. Py the Rev. j. A. Wylie, 

LL. D. Conuiamg upwards of 600 Original Illustrations. Three Vols. 
(SeeaUotd.) 

Britlok Hattloo oa Isutd and Boa. Three Vols. Cloth. 

(Am also os. and 30s.| 

VaitM Biatoor Hiotory of tko. By Edbund OlUer. Con- 

taming 600 Illustrations and Maps, (fiee also 9s. ) 

Xdiataiaryky Old aad How. Complete m Three Vob. (Am also 
9s. mstd 30s.) 


Bdiatoorskf Old Md How. Complete In Three Vols., library 

binding. (Am also 9s. and aas.) 

FrotootowHom, Tko BBotory of. 

aji^ Am also 9jk)^ 


21 / 

eontd. 


24 /. 


25/f. 


Library Edition. (For 

td kTardo of Olurlot. By Cunnin.fhani Ceikle, D.D. 

Presentation kditusn. Two Vob. (Am also 16s.) 

Hvitlok Hattloo oa iMidMd Boa. With about 600 iiiustra- 
ttoiia. IJbrary Edition. 1 hree Vok (Am also ga.) 

ValtOd Btatoo. BUotory of tko. By Edmund Ollier. Library 
Edition. Thrra Vob. (See mlse gt.) 

Htaido. niuotratod History Of . By Emit Nauinann. Edited 
by the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouadey, Bart. lUuatrated. Two Vub. 
Btearoao. Tko Btory of tko. By Sir K. StaweB Bail LL.D.. 
F.R.S., 'F.R.A.S. Royal Aatronomer of Irebnd. With Sixteen 
separate Ptolea, printed by chroino-Uthugraphy, and Ninety Wood 

T... Vok. >. onk 

forming the British Isles. (See also 18s.. j£io tea., ;£i5 is>-, 

Dai^F^S^unaiaB. By ProL Sbelden. With Twenty-Five Coloured 
Pbtes. Demy 4b>, cloth gilt. (Set mtso epa.^ 

Fooltry. Tko Hook of. By Lewb WHght. With Fifty Coloured 
Pbraa. Clotbc^ (Am a 4 re m. 6d. auig 4ra) 


bright. WlthFl 

ICdaoatorr 


half-^f._ (Am eslso sa., 6a., awrf a^) 


nan-can. - 

Hoaookold ChiidOr Tk^ 

esnd 31s. 6d.) 


By Robert Fulton. Edited and arranged 
7 fife-like Coloured Pbiea. (Am eslso 4m.) 

'a Complete in Two Vok, 1 

wo Vols„|plf-calf. (Am also 044, 

Leather, with comers. 


Horoo. Tko Hook of tko. By Samuel Sidney. With Twenty- 
Five Fac-almile Coloured Pbtea. Demy 410. kSoo also 459*} 

ra*Se!i^ 4 la*doSt 


With 


With Twenty-Few 

(Am also agh.) 


gilt. (Atr« 4 M 45 M 

iuuptoo Md Oa 


By W, A. BUkaoaT^ Swnyi_^._ 
Fec-sfai^ Ctdoured Plaloa. aad 1 
e4ra4S>>) 


m niaotratodHa^ oA 

1 A. F. Wwnw WMiFif^-SIi 

HNMa WocjlnHWi^kga 




Br''|tobert Brown, M.A.. 
ZBnwy Biudinpi. (JFor 


deseriptien, set 7%. 6d.) ^ s 

lygir owa Ooaatry. •'Three Vob. ti^sf Mlttdine. dor dr 

Kn phon, set 7^ ' a w. 

brautlful Engravlngt Bom Oil 
Frontispiece, ^ 


ZmnOm ; /W*. Mm Yn* mod tddhsmrm. 


27/- 


80/- 


31 / 64 ^. 

'<r 


30 /- 


t 

86 /- 

87/6 

42 /- 



m 

mtfd. 


«/• 


60/- 

60/ 

63/- 


Cassell ^ Company s Classified Price List. 




Jkm«ri«MU Complete In Pour Vols.. with Forty 

it Eaquiiiite Steel l*lates «jkI ebiout ioo Ortipiuil Wood EnirrevinifO. 


mmmrmf OmmU'* tlliuiitmt^d. Wltli 6eo musnretlon*. 

Three vob., tiuperial 8vo. half-KonUirgh. 


durlate TiM IJfm of. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. D.I>. Two 
Vols., morocco. {Set mite «a., 7s. Ckt., 10s. 6d.. tys., ats.. mnd «4a.) 


mu mmnu Thm BJW» mrnm 

Farrar, Library Hditiaee. ‘ "" 

tUmstrmttd Hditiatc^ morocco. 


By the Ven. Arch^acoe 


Farrar, Library MdUiate. In Two Vohs» demy .teo. miifocco. 

iStt mise 6a.| 7s. 61L, toa. «!.» 15a., ots., 

mna a4Sa> 

Tmxrmx^ SaurUr mmw Bf <nhrt<tl«nW»> Library Udaiem. 
T wo Tbte, Morocco. (Jee eUst te.. 7s. Od., tea. 6d.. !$».. amd *4s.) 

> ropUlMT. With Engravliiirt and 

‘-our V'otuiues. 

By t*ro£ Sheldon. Kalf-morooco. {Par dtscripr 


Coloured Ftafes. Four V'otuuies. 


Hem, see jis. 6d.) 

mMrWt Th» moHU Him By U Wright, with Fifty CokHwed 
Portraits. half -morocco. i5«r alse loa. nd. amd 31a 6d,) 


Flmonab Tlim Book of. By R. FuUon. with Twenty Coloured 
natea. ha(f,iDor«>cco. {See aise loa. 6d. amd 31s. 


t,ier mtse ss.) 


Btor* 


In Throe Double Vota,. half-call 


Bsyvti Booort^trOf Blntortcot » oatf 

Vtil I. Bv Profru, Hberv Translated by Clara Bell, alth N«>t«» by 
Samuel RirLh. Li^D. With the Uriglnar Matirniftcent lIluvtraHotis. 
Cloth gilt. tVoL 11., /^a tat. Oh) Ur the ^I'wo Vob. in cardboard 
boa. x>4 trv a«.l. 

By Samiael Sidney. With Twenty- 
Enlarged A'<firi<Mi. lialf-aBorocco. 


eight Fi 
TOet*. 


Fac-suoUe Coloured Platoa. 




Half- morocco. ( Per ircJcrt/rctfM. see 35a ) 

mto4 Book of tko. By Vero Shaw. B.A. With 

weoty-Fight Colonred PUtev (.^rr also 35%,) 


Whh ejlS IBustrations by Gustave Durd. Small foHo, 
cloth. ( Jmt alee los., jC/b te.i jCt«k and jCtS- * 

Mo * OMnoll*0 snostmtod Foanilir . remed paper EdbNem. 

l.eaiher. gilt edges. ySee else yea. and 75 ^.) 


^ Old oad Mow. Cempiete in Six Pels. With about 

t.wjo luuitralkuis. Library EdiHen. IJbm/iraa.) 


Fine Art EdiHen. MagnM- 

cetttly Illustrated throughout with OrieifULl Engravioift. Handsoinaly 
l>oun4l in cloth gilt, gilt edges. (S«r alse rta.) 

fcOknBpnoro, Bopaa Bonurto. Edited l*y ChaHaa and Man 

Cowden Clarke, ana coniainutg about 6ao lOustratioM by II. C. 
Selous. Three Vols.. cloth gth. {See esise £t U. 1 


itwrooodiO Ooooddi A dutneathm by Fan and Fancll of alt 
the Features of Interest In the Domiiilon of Canada, ftom Its 
Discovery to the PreMnt Day^ With ftbout ben Odglnal liluatratlona. 
Compinte In Two VMuoias. Hnt^ . ^ 


j£a MS) 


»Ao. TwoVohs CAempBdHiamt 


BiMOy OmooII’B BlMtmhOd Bomtlp* Morocco andqtm. 
{Aise fM. Oi leather, and 751. best nterenw.) 




Thirty FuU-p% liates bly'Old' 
reproductions m the l eas 


ow TootMhokt Ooohmontflirp, Tko. Edited by 

El!ic<ut. Three Vols. in half-mon>cco. • See alse ai%.) 


BkfUuidt CIO ■0011*0 MIOtorF of. With o,oao lUtistratlona. 

Library EdiHen. Ten Vuls. {See alse ne.) 

Boanoo ood ^lallot. Edition de lusee. lllustratsKl with Twelve 
superb Photogravures from Original Drawings by Frank Dlcksee, 
A.R.A. 


BopUnk 

halfiuo 


morocco. id«r eUse yn. ed.. ns. 


r Of. The Set of Fivo Voh.. 
6d.t and isl Od.) 


Bord BitaiOt Tko. XeyeU 40 EdiHen. Two Vols., morocco antique. 
{Plntm mereere, £4 4 s. 1 
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